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Prospective. 

LTHOUGH  privileged  to  be  in 
communication  with  our  read- 
ers from  month  to  month, 
either  on  timely  topics  or  on 
such  subjects  as  we  think  may 
be  helpful  to  them  in  their 
practise  of  photography,  we 
like,  once  a  year,  to  get  into 
closer  touch  as  it  were,  to 
enter  into  a  more  personal 
communion,  sometimes  retro- 
By  George  e.  Fitch.  spective  and  sometimes  pros- 
pective. In  the  beginning  of 
this   year    of    grace    1902    it    is    the    latter. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  you  know  almost  as  well  as  we,  but 
you  can  not  know  how  far  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  ideal  both  in  the 
pabulum  and  the  regularity  with  which  it  should  be  fed.  For  the  im- 
provement of  the  first  we  have  several  plans  in  view  and  are  promised 
the  help  of  some  who  have  not  hitherto  favored  us;  all  of  which  we 
leave  to  the  development  of  time.  The  second,  the  irregularity  in  the 
appearance  of  the  magazine,  was  due  to  various  causes,  the  principal 
of  which  was  an  entire  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  management ;  and  as 
a  correct  diagnosis  is  more  than  half  the  battle  in  the  curing  of  a  disease, 
we  are  warranted  in  promising  a  greater  regularity  in  future. 

Judging  from  the  communications  received,  the  "  Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents "  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  magazine, 
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and  therefore  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  enlisted  two  friends,  one  a 
lawyer  and  electrician,  the  other  an  optician,  who  each  know  far  more 
of  their  respective  professions  or  hobbies  than  we  do,  so  that  in  future 
we  shall  be  able  to  answer  queries  that  hitherto  had  to  be  passed. 

"  The  Contribution  Box  "  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  disappointing. 
We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  American  amateur  is  less  interested, 
less  observant,  or  less  able  or  willing  to  write  than  his  European  brethren ; 
and  yet,  an  examination  of  almost  any  of  the  European  journals  de- 
voted to  photography  will  show  that  their  readers  who  supply  paragraphs 
or  short  articles  telling  of  discoveries,  difficulties  overcome,  suggestions 
as  to  new  methods  or  modifications  of  old  ones,  etc.,  are  as  a  hundred 
to  one  of  those  who  do  the  same  on  this  side.  Xo  one  worthy  of  the 
name  can  work  long  without  hitting  on  something  that  he  should  wish 
his  brethren  to  know,  and  "  The  Contribution  Box  "  is  intended  to  give 
him  the  opportunity.  Such  communications  should  not  be  considered 
as  favors,  but  as  partial  payments  of  the  debt  due  to  those  who  have 
gone  before,  and  as  honest  exchange  for  current  information ;  nor  need 
there  be  any  difficulty  to  the  form  in  which  such  information  may  come. 
So  long  as  the  calligraphy  is  legible  and  clear  enough  for  us  to  catch  the 
idea,  we  shall  gladly  put  it  into  proper  shape,  and  in  photography,  as 
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in  other  things,  one  often  builds  better  than  they  know ;  that  which  to 
you  may  seem  a  trifle  may  lead  to  results  vastly  beyond  your  expectation. 

Judging  from  results,  however,  "  Our  Portfolio  "  has  had  greater 
influence  for  good  on  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it  than  any 
other  department  of  the  magazine;  many  of  those  whose  work  was  poor 
enough  when  first  they  made  its  acquaintance  being  now  regular  ex- 
hibitors at  the  salons  and  better  class  of  exhibitions.  For  this  we  do 
not  claim  any  particular  credit,  as,  while  knowing  perhaps  all  that  is 
to  be  known  of  technique,  our  opinion  of  art,  or  the  art  phase  of  photog- 
raphy, is  only  that  of  one  man,  and  not  more  likely  to  be  correct  than 
"  the  next,"  which  may  be  entirely  different. 

But  such  as  it  is  it  is  gladly  given  on  the  conditions  printed  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  may,  to  us  at  least,  be  more  satisfactory  in 
the  future,  as  we  have  now  the  assistance  of  a  professional  artist,  by 
whose  opinion  we  shall  be  largely  guided  in  the  criticism  of  a  class  of 
pictures  of  which  we  have  hitherto  felt  somewhat  shy. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  requests  to  increase  the  number  of  prints 
that  may  be  sent  for  criticism  during  any  one  month,  pressure  on  our 
time  and  space  compels  us  to  adhere  to  the  one,  but  we  have  reconsidered 
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the  question  of  private  criticism. 
As  before,  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine may  send  one  print  at  a 
time,  and  only  once  each  month, 
and  the  notice  thereof  may  ap- 
pear under  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, the  initials,  or  a  nom  de 
plume;  such  prints  shall  be  re- 
turned only  on  request  and  when 
stamps  for  return  postage  are 
enclosed.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
also,  that  unless  specially  re- 
quested not,  we  retain  the  right 
to  reproduce  such  of  them  as  we 
choose  in  the  pages  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

But  many  of  our  readers 
want  more  space  than  there  is 
room  to  give  them  in  the 
magazine.  Want  suggestions 
as  to  technique,  modifications  of 
the  developer,  suggestions  as  to 
various  styles  of  composition  in 
the  same  subject,  and  especially 
want  comparison  as  to  the  de- 

!  grees  of  merit  of  a  number  of 

prints,  and  want  it  all  privately. 
Hitherto  all  such  requests  have 
been  reluctantly  refused,  and  if 
we  consulted  our  own  comfort, 
and  perhaps  our  own  health,  we 
should  continue  the  refusal ;  but 
be  that  is  it  may,  we  have  de- 
cided to  undertake  private  crit- 
icism on  the  following  condi- 
tions and  terms : 

Any  number  of  prints  up  to 
and  including  five  may  be  sent ; 
second-class  matter  at  one  cent 

(PbilwlelphU  Siloa,  i9oi.)      By  Herbert  G.  French.       per  tw0  ounces  wyj  bring  them 
"  itodv  of  oi«L'i  HiAo."  safely.     Nothing  but  the  title, 


the  name  of  the  author  and  a 
distinguishing  number  should  be 
written  on  the  back.  An  accom- 
panying letter  should  contain 
such  questions  as  may  occur  to 
the  sender,  the  answers  to  which 
may  help  him  out  of  technical 
difficulties,  or  as  to  the  compara- 
tive pictorial  effect  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  such  information  as  to 
his  method  of  working  as  he 
may  consider  necessary.  It  must 
also  contain  a  stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelope,  as  we  can  not 
afford  the  time  required  for  the 
deciphering  of  the  signatures  of 
some  of  our  correspondents ;  and 
last,  but  not  by  any  means  least, 
it  must  also  contain  a  one  dollar 
bill,  and  that  whether  there  be 
one  print  or  five  to  criticize. 

Prints  and  letters  must  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol, 
Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

And  now,  a  word  in  conclu- 
sion. While  not  undervaluing 
the  business  end  of  the  maga- 
zine, we  speak  for  ourselves  and 
we  think  also  for  the  publishers 
in  saying  that  we  are  more  anx- 
ious to  see  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer  tak- 
ing the  first  place  among  the 
photographic  periodicals  of  the 
country  than  to  make  it  a  money- 
making  speculation;  and  as  our 
aspirations  in  that  direction  are 
limited  only  by  the  income  de- 
rived   from   it,   our   readers   in 

helping  US  Will  be  helping  them-       (™Ude1phi»  Salon,  igoi.)       By  Herbert  G.  French. 

selves.  Already  they  have  helped 
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us  by  the  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  with  our  work,  and  they  can 
help  us  still  more  by  saying  the  same  thing  to  their  friends  and  neighbors 
who  are  also  photographers.  If  every  subscriber  or  reader  make  it  his 
or  her  endeavor  to  secure  one  more  reader  or  subscriber,  it  will,  by 
doubling  our  circulation,  lighten  our  labor  and  vastly  increase  our  means 
of  doing  good. 


Timing  Development,  and  the  Eikronometer. 

THOSE  who  "Live  and  Learn,"  while  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  oc- 
casionally knowing  that  they  are  wiser  to-day  than  they  were  the 
day  before,  not  unfrequently  have  to  face  the  hardly  so  pleasant  duty  of 

confessing  that  they 
were  wrong  on  a 
question  of  consider- 
able importance ;  a 
position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  now  on 
the  question  of  "Tim- 
ing the  development." 
When,  some  six 
or  eight  years  ago, 
Mr.  Alfred  Watkins 
published  his  discov- 
ery of  the  connection 
between  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  image 
and  the  time  required 
to  complete  the  de- 
velopment, we  joined 
with  those  who  threw 
cold  water  on  the 
proposal  to,  as  we 
thought,  deprive  the 
operator  of  his  con- 
trol over  the  result, 
and  make  development 
a    mechanical    opera- 

(Philadilnbia  Salon,  1901-)  By  Virginia  M.  Pral).  .  ..  .. 

"  urn  *»»  «ot"  tlon   rather  than   one 
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in  which  individuality 
might  assert  itself. 

This  position  we 
retained  until  recent- 
ly, when,  more  by 
the  force  of  circum- 
stances than  by  in- 
tention, we  were  com- 
pelled to  change  our 
opinion.  We  had 
backed  a  lot  of  plates 
with  an  experimental 
backing,  one  constitu- 
ent of  which  was  col- 
lodion, but  instead  of 
the  cotton  from  which 
it  had  been  made  be- 
ing as  we  supposed, 
of  the  tough  variety 
which  would  have 
peeled  off  in  the  de- 
veloper, it  had  been 
the  "powdery"  and 
refused   to   come   off 

without      mechanical      CPhiimdeiphi-  s-i™.,  .,0^  ^  ^  ^  __  b,  e.  l.  BoWci<5. 
aid. 

Rather  than  risk  injury  to  the  plates  by  removing  the  backing  before, 
we  resolved  to  leave  it  till  after  development,  and  decided  to  give  Wat- 
kins'  method  a  trial.  The  success  was  far  beyond  our  expectations. 
Ortol  was  the  reducer  employed,  the  multiplying  factor  of  which  is  10, 
and  although  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  image  varied  considerably, 
probably  from  varying  exposures,  difference  in  temperature ; — as  there 
being  a  number  of  plates  the  work  extended  over  several  weeks ;  and  the 
number  developed  in  the  same  solution ;  ten  times  the  time  of  appearance 
gave  a  negative  in  every  respect  such  as  we  should  have  aimed  at  getting 
by  our  usual  method  of  repeated  examination  by  transmitted  light. 

Since  then  we  have  experimented  with  the  method  a  good  deal,  and 
with  various  reducers,  and  the  more  we  do  so  the  better  we  like  it  for 
straight  everyday  photography;  the  more  especially  as  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  custom  to  aim  at  securing  straight  and  good  negatives, 
trusting  for  desired  effects  to  what  is  sometimes  called  "dodges"  in  the 
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(Philadelphia  Salon,   1901.)  a  By  Frank  Snyder, 

printing.  The  following  are  the  multiplying  factors  we  have  employed, 
some  of  them  we  have  got  from  Watkins'  publications  and  some  we  found 
for  ourselves. 

PyOf  (3  grains)  4J4 ;  Pyro,  (1  grain)  9;  Ortol,  10;  Glycin,  7; 
Adurol,  5;  Metol,  30;  Hydroquinone,  5;  Rodinol,  40;  Amidol,  (2 
grains)   18;  Eikonogen,  9;  Metol-Hydro,  14. 

The  factors,  however,  are  suggestive  rather  than  imperative,  and 
may  be  changed  so  as  to  give  just  the  kind  of  negative  desired.  Those 
here  given  are  intended  to  produce  a  negative  of  medium  grade,  and 
lessening  or  increasing  the  factor  will  give  negatives  respectively  of 
lesser  or  greater  contrast ;  but  the  crux  of  the  method  is  this,  that  what- 
ever the  factor  may  be,  it  will  always  under  all  conditions  give  the  same 
results  so  long  as  the  exposure  has  been  within  the  allowable  limits. 

Until  quite  recently  we  have  done  our  timing  by  an  ordinary  watch 
which,  while  it  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  even  in  the  dull  light 
of  the  dark  room,  entails  trouble  that  we  often  wished  we  could  avoid, 
and  which,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Watkins,  are  now  altogether 
avoided. 

The  Reinschild  Chemical  Company,  of  60  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
who  sent  us  the  "Dial  Meter"  noticed  in  our  October  number,  send  the 
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little  instrument  that  has  made  timing  a  luxury  and  as  simple  as  A  B  C. 
It  is  the  "Eikronometer."  But  for  the  dial  it  might  be  taken  for  one  of 
the  Seth  Thomas  little  circular  clocks,  but  that  is  numbered  only  from 
I  to  o,  and  while  one  hand  makes  the  circuit  in  ten  minutes,  the  other, 
which  is  attached  to  the  glass,  doesn't  move  at  all  till  set  by  hand  to  in- 
dicate the  time  when  development  is  complete.  On  the  outside  of  the 
case  is  a  circular  slide  rule,  the  one  member  fixed,  the  other  movable,  and 
having  ascertained  the  time  of  appearance,  which  we  do  by  a  pendulum 
swinging  seconds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  the  movable  point  in  line 
with  the  figure  indicating  that  on  the  one  that  is  fixed,  to  find  in  line 
with  the  factor  of  the  developer  in  use  the  time  of  development.  A  turn 
of  the  glass  brings  the  indicating  hand  to  the  figure  indicating  that  time, 
and  the  photographer  may  lie  on  his  oars  till  both  hands  come  together, 
confident  that  then  he  shall  have  got  a  perfectly  developed  negative. 

While  therefore,  we  cannot  say  that  the  eikronometer  is  essential  in 
development  by  time,  we  do  say  that  it  is  a  luxury,  a  convenience ;  and 
that  by  setting  the  mind  at  rest  and  the  hands  free,  and  otherwise  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  all  round  comfort,  it  is  conducive  not  only  to  good 


(Philadelphia  Salon,  igoi.)  u  By  E.  L.   Botrdu. 
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work,  but  also  to  the  saving  of  plates  that  in  time  will  vastly  more  than 
pay  its  very  reasonable  cost.  We  may  add  also,  that  if  the  dealers  could 
only  adopt  with  it  the  method  said  to  have  been  so  successfully  carried 
on  by  "Sam  Slick,"  an  eikronometer  would  soon  be  found  in  every  dark 
room  in  the  country,  as  he  who  uses  it  once  will  never  care  to  develop  by 
time  without  it. 


A  Plea  for  Good  Titles. 

BY   OSCAR  VON    ENGELN. 


IT  would  appear  that  many  photographers  have  a  prejudice  against 
naming  their  prints,  deducing  this  from  the  fact  that  we  see  so  many 
photographs  with  only  "  Landscape  "  or  "  Portrait "  as  titles.    Their  au- 


thors perhaps  consider  such  general  titles  more  dignified  or  even  more 
artistic  than  specific  ones.  Whatever  their  motives,  I  at  least  am  con- 
vinced that  an  appropiate  title  adds  to  the  interest  of  any  print. 

The  photographer  who  sets  out  for  pictures  generally  has  some  con- 
ception in  mind  which  he  wishes  to  depict  by  means  of  his  art.  And  so 
whether  it  be  the  soft  light  of  an  autumn  afternoon  playing  among  the 
shadows  of  a  woodland,  or  perhaps  the  sweep  and  abandon  of  a  figure 
which  has  captivated  his  eye,  aroused  a  desire  to  picture  and  preserve  it, 
the  impulse  which  moves  him  to  do  this  is  the  same.  He  wishes  later 
to  see  and  feel  and  to  convey  to  others  what  he  saw  and  felt.  And  in  the 
degree  that  the  picture  does  this  is  it  successful. 

Arguing  from  this  standpoint  it  is  clear  that  if  a  title  attracts  the 
eye  to  the  interest — the  sentiment — of  a  picture,  it  necessarily  contributes 
to  its  success.     Such  titles  as  Jed,  Tree  Shadows,  Threescore  and  Ten, 
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Sir  Stancourt,  in  themselves  instantly  conjure  up  pictures  in  the  mind 
which  they  would  fit.  How  much  stronger  then  the  union  of  title  and 
picture  enabling  one  to  drink  in  the  story  in  full.  The  more  so  should 
an  appropriate  title  be  used  because  it  is  so  readily  conceived. 

Note  how  the  title  "  The  Tardy  Man  "  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  print 
presented  herewith.     To  be  effective  a  title  should  be  something  more 
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than  fit,  it  should  suggest.  "  Beaching  the  Boat  "  or  "  A  Summer  Day  " 
would  detract  from  rather  than  help  the  interest  of  the  print.  A  good 
title  provides  a  clew  to  the  story,  and  the  eye  finds  pleasure  in  following 
this  clew  in  the  presentment. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  picture  will  appeal  to  the  editor's  yearning 
in  that  it  is  somewhat  fully  timed  in  exposure.    Who  knows? 

Perhaps  if  more  cameras  went  into  the  field  with  a  planned  pic- 
ture or  two  in  mind  the  results  would  be  uniformly  better.  Select  your 
title  and  then  illustrate  it  instead  of  snapping  away  and  labeling  results 
"  Landscape  "  or  "  Portrait,"  or  perhaps  avoiding  the  issue  by  not  naming 
them  at  all, 


The  South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Exposition. — 
We  are  advised  by  Mr.  Algar  W.  Wheeler,  Assistant  Director  General, 
that  this  interesting  winter  Southern  Exposition  will  be  opened  the  latter 
part  of  January  at  Charleston,  S.  C.    It  is  easily  reached  by  the  Clyde  line. 


On  Focusing  and  the  Use  of  the  Stops. 

BY  R.    H.    LATIMER. 

HOWEVER  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
better  the  lens,  when  it  is  used  for  all  that  it  is  worth,  the  less 
pictorial  the  picture.  A  photograph  that  is  as  sharp  as  the  modern  anas- 
tigmat  can  make  it,  and  sharp  all  over,  can  not,  from  a  pictorial  point 
of  view,  hold  the  candle  to  one  taken 
with  a  single  lens  or  even  an  ordinary 
rectilinear,  and  focused  on  the  princi- 
pal object;  nor  even  with  either  of 
those  lenses  will  it  have  true  pictorial 
qualities  unless  the  stop  has  been  large 
enough. 

The  subject  may  be  picturesque, 
the  composition  correct,  and  the  lights 
and  shades  properly  massed  and  con- 
trasted ;  but  if  all  over  equally  sharp 
the  eye  wanders  from  point  to  point 
without  finding  whereon  to  rest,  and 
the  three  spaces,  foreground,  mid- 
dle distance,  and  distance,  are  alike 
without  a  trace  of  the  great  es- 
sential in  landscape  work,  atmos- 
phere. 


No.  1350.  By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  j 

a  word  against  the  anas- 
tigmat  family.  For  copy- 
ing or  scientific  purposes 
they  are  simply  perfect,  and 
a  triumph  of  optical  art; 
but  for  pictorial  purposes 
they  are  no  better  if  as 
good  as  their  less  perfect 
predecessors.  The  ordinary 
lens,  in  virtue  of  its  curva- 
ture, does  not  make  the 
whole    of    the    space    it 

covers  equally  sharp;  that     »*■  w«-  By  Periiu  Wolff, 

is,  if  the  object  be  focused 

in  the  center  it  will  become  less  and  less  sharp  toward  the  edges,  so  that 
to  get  all  equally  sharp  the  plate  would  have  to  be  a  slice  of  a  hollow 
sphere.  This  applies  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  aperture 
employed,  the  smaller  the  aperture,  or  in  other  words,  the  less  of  the 
outer  margin  of  the  lens  that  is  employed,  till  we  come  to  say  F.  64,  when 
the  focus  will  be  practically  on  one  plane. 

For  pictorial  work  then,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  largest  stop  that 
will  give  the  desired  definition  on  the  objective  point  should  be  employed, 
and  that  will  generally  not  be  larger  than  F.  8  or  F.  1 1,  and  as  that  ob- 
jective point  is  rarely  in  the  center  of  the  subject,  and  more  generally 
well  forward,  the  distance  will  be  sufficiently  out  of  focus  to  give  a  sem- 
blance of  the  necessary  atmosphere. 

This  applies  equally  to  portraiture  and  landscape,  although  in  the 
former  the  head  will  be  the  point  of  sharpest  focus,  and  more  generally 
near  the  center  of  the  picture,  and  the  falling  away  at  the  edges  will  be 
a  real  benefit.  With  architectural  work  a  general  sharpness  or  equality 
of  definition  is  generally  considered  more  effective,  and  so  a  smaller  stop 
should  be  employed,  although  there  are  few  lenses  that  ever  need  be 
stopped  below  F.  32. 

The  latitude  in  art  is  wide,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  dogmatize  or 
dictate  to  another  what  he  should  or  should  not  do.  Personally  I  do  not 
believe  in  putting  a  photograph  much  out  of  focus,  or  that  the  so-called 
fuzzytype  is  nearer  the  artistic  than  the  photograph  that  is  sharp  all  over, 
and  think  I  get  nearer  to  the  true  pictorial  by  employing  the  largest  pos- 
sible stop,  focusing  for  such  definition  as  I  desire  on  the  objective  point 
and  leaving  the  rest  to  take  care  of  itself. 
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Something  Out  of  Nothing — Glossy  Blue-Prints. 

BY   B.    C.    ROLOFF, 

NO  doubt  there  are  many  amateurs  who  admire  blue-prints  and  blue 
tones  in  prints,  especially  in  marine  views  and  winter  scenes  which 
require  a  cold  tone,  but  there  always  seems  to  be  something  lacking  with 
regular  blue-print  paper.     Try  making  glossy 
biue-prints  and  see  if  that  is  it. 

High  grade  blue-print  paper  admits  of 
beautiful  effects  if  used  properly,  but  a  glossy 
blue-print  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and 
I  intend,  in  the  following  article,  to  give  a 
method  of  obtaining  that  result. 

In  the  first  place,  save  your  worthless  prints 

made  on  glossy  printing-out  papers  or  even  on 

developing  papers,  such  as  Solio,  Aristo  Junior, 

and  glossy  Rotograph  and  Velox  prints.  Every 

amateur  spoils  a  print  now  and  then  by  over 
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"pobiiiait."  these   were   saved    instead   of   being   thrown 

away,  he  would  soon  have  a  stock  of  good  quality  paper,  cut  to  size,  to 

work  with. 

Several  spoiled  prints  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes 
to  soften  them,  and  then  dropped  into  a  bath  made  by  dissolving  2  oz.  of 
Hypo  in  6  oz.  of  water  and  adding  about  1  oz.  of  saturated  solution  of 
Ferricyanide  of  Potassium.  This  will  gradually  clear  the  sheets  of  any 
signs  of  a  picture  and  leave  the  paper  absolutely  blank  without  injuring 
the  gelatine  surface.  The  paper  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  washed  for 
perhaps  one-quarter  to  half  an  hour,  and  the  sheets  are  ready  for  sensi- 
tizing.   They  may  be  sensitized  in  a  solution  made  as  follows: 


Citrate  of  iron  and 
Water 


Ferricyanide  of  potassium IJ4  oz. 

Water 8     oz. 

These  solutions  should  be  kept  separate  in  the  dark,  and  when  wanted 
for  use,  mix  equal  parts  of  the  two  and  float  or  immerse  the  sheets  for 
from  3  to  5  minutes  and  dry  in  the  dark.  The  sensitized  paper  can  be 
used  in  the  usual  way,  i.  c,  a  trifle  overprinted  and  then  well  washed. 
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The  print  may  be  greatly  improved  (especially  if  overprinted)  by 
flooding  or  brushing  with  a  strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  which 
is  washed  off  after  a  few  minutes.  In  fact,  I  often  purposely  overprint 
to  some  extent  with  all  kinds  of  blue-print  paper  and  use  bichromate 
solution  to  secure  greater  brilliancy  and  purer  blue  than  if  printed  and 
washed  in  the  usual  way.  If  for  any  reason  blue-prints  have  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  printing  frame  before  being  printed  quite  far  enough,  they 
can  be  saved  and  the  color  improved  by  first  sponging  with  a  solution  of 
citric  acid,  any  strength,  and  then  washing. 

After  printing  and  washing,  the  prints  should  be  ferrotyped  in  the 
regular  way  to  secure  a  high  gloss. 

The  same  results  (».  e.,  glossy  blue-prints)  may  be  obtained  by  using 
fresh  unused  and  unprinted  glossy  paper,  of  any  kind,  the  only  difference 
being  that  instead  of  immersing  the  sheets  in  the  ferricyanide-hypo  re- 
ducing bath,  they  need  only  be  put  into  a  strong  Hypo  bath  for  a  short 
time  to  eliminate  the  free  silver  from  the  gelatine,  and  then  well  washed  to 
rid  the  paper  of  Hypo,  as  any  trace  of  this  would  cause  purple  streaks  in 
the  finished  print.  The  sensitizing  and  printing  is  proceeded  with  as  de- 
scribed above.  Some  time  ago  I  came  across  a  box  of  Solio  paper  4  or 
5  years  old,  slightly  discolored,  consequently  unfit  for  regular  printing 
purposes,  as  it  would  refuse  to  tone,  and  dissolved  out  the  free  silver 
with  a  plain  Hypo  bath  as  described  above,  which  left  me  a  large  stock: 
of  paper  for  blue-print  sensitizing,  which  would  be  otherwise  worthless. 

It  is  always  worth  while  to  utilize  waste,  and  I  advise  a  trial  of  the 
above  process,  as  the  results  will  surely  be  pleasing. 


Words  from  the  Watch-Tower. 

BY   WATCHMAN. 

THE  early  bird  sometimes  gets  the  worm.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
military  aeronauts  of.  the  French  government,  who  have  for  some 
time  been  secretly  constructing  a  flying  machine,  took  it  out  of  its  shed 
into  the  adjoining  aerostation  park  at  an  hour  when  it  was  supposed  few 
would  be  about.  But  the  ubiquitous  camera  man  saw  and  snapped  it,  with 
the  result  that  $100  was  offered  for  the  negative,  and  the  lucky  photog- 
rapher had  to  give  his  word  of  honor  that  it  was  the  only  one  and  that 
he  had  not  made  a  print  from  it. 
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Not  often  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Newcomb  caught  napping,  but  how  else 
account  for  the  following  advice  given  to  photographers  in  one  of  his 
bright  chats  in  The  Professional  Photographer?  "  Many  of  you  wish 
your  lens  was  a  trifle  faster  when  a  dark  day  comes  along  and  a  short 
exposure  on  a  baby  is  needed,  perhaps.  Why  not  study  the  chemical 
focus?  See  if  somewhere  about  an  inch  or  so  ahead  of  the  visual  focus 
on  the  ground  glass  there  is  not  a  place  where  objects  eight  feet  away 
are  sharp  too.  If  so,  you  may  gain  a  large  per  cent,  of  increased  speed" 
What  kind  of  a  lens  can  it  be  that  has  a  difference  of  about  an  inch  between 
its  chemical  and  visual  foci,  and  at  the  same  time  has  long  done  good 
work  without  the  fault  having  been  discovered? 


Queer,  or  at  least  unexpected  decisions  of  the  courts  would  seem  to 
be  as  common  on  the  other  side  as  on  this.  A  gentleman  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  had  employed  a  photographer  to  photograph  his  children,  pay- 
ing for  the  portraits  in  the  usual  way,  and  consequently,  while  knowing 
that  the  property  in  the  negative  belonged  to  the  photographer,  be- 
lieving that  the  copyright  and  the  right  to  print  from  it  remained  with 
him.  The  photographer  thought  otherwise,  and  having  made  an  en- 
largement from  the  negative,  exhibited  it  in  his  window,  his  show  case, 
and  in  other  places.  The  owner  of  the  copyright  and  father  of  the 
children  brought  an  action  against  the  photographer,  seeking  to  restrain 
him  from  such  use  of  the  picture,  and  the  judge  decided  that  as  no  dam- 
age was  being  done  either  to  him  or  to  them,  the  objection  was  merely 
sentimental,  and  as  the  law  did  not  recognize  sentiment,  the  photographer 
was  acting  within  his  rights.  That  may  be  good  law,  although  it  has 
been  ruled  otherwise  in  higher  courts,  but  photographers  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  will,  I  believe,  lose  some  of  their  best  customers. 


How  few  of  us,  when  employing  orthochromatic  plates,  coloring 
lantern  slides,  or  experimenting  with  three-color  photography,  have  any 
idea  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  on  which  these  opera- 
tions almost  entirely  depend,  that  are  being  made  and  employed.  From 
an  article  in  a  contemporary  I  learn  that  Germany  alone  exported  during 
1900  no  less  than  23,781  tons,  enough,  one  would  think,  considering  the 
strength  of  the  coloring  matter,  and  especially  the  reds,  to  give  the 
whole  sea  the  color  of  blood. 
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While,  I  suppose  like  most  folk,  I  am  more  or  less  a  disciple  of  the 
Highland  minister,  one  of  whose  weekly  petitions  is  said  to  have 
been,  "  O  Lord,  gie  us  a  gude  conceit  o'  oursel's,"  I  never  had  enough 
of  it  to  suppose  that  The  British  Journal,  in  putting  the  saddle  on 
the  wrong  horse,  could  have  honored  me  so  far  as  to  attribute  my 
lucubrations  to  our  venerable  editor.  Thanks  all  the  same,  but  our  afore- 
said editor  would  never  have  so  written  as  to  be  so  misunderstood.  So  far 
from  having  an  unfriendly  feeling  to  whom  the  B.  /.  is  pleased  to  call 
my.  compatriots,  I  rejoice  as  much  as  can  its  editor  at  the  fact  that,  during 
one  short  month  from  the  time  that  I  wrote,  the  membership  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers'  Association  rose  from  189  to  400,  and  shall 
rejoice  still  more  when  the  name  of  every  photographer  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  on  the  roll.  So  far  from  wanting  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  move,  my  desire  was  to  see  it  on  a  more  rational  foundation,  to 
find  a  better  raison  d'etre  than  the  "  Bubbles  and  smoke  "  on  which  it 
seemed  to  be  resting,  and  which  the  photographer  must  be  pretty  far 
down  in  various  ways  to  fear. 


While  it  is  quite  true  that  in  pictorial  photography  technique  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  a  very  important  means,  and  he  is  no  friend 
to  the  photographer  who  is  always  belittling  it.  A  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Amateur  Photographer  says,  "  Technical  perfection 
has  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  can  not  well  go,  and  if  it  could — 
cui  bono?"  That  may  be  so  in  Britain,  but  here  at  least  probably  75  per 
cent,  of  all  the  photographs  I  see  are  little  better  than  black  and  white 
from  underexposure,  and  those  who  underestimate  technique  are  doing 
their  best  to  keep  them  as  they  are.  It  is  true  that  some  pictures  that 
have  brought  fame  to  their  authors  have  been  lamentably  deficient  in 
technique,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  good  as  they  were,  they  would  have 
been  still  better  had  that  basis  of  all  good  work  been  better  attended  to. 


George  B.  Sperry  seems  to  think  professional  photography  is  in  a 
very  bad  way,  and  strikes  the  nail  on  the  head  when,  in  a  contemporary, 
he  says,  evidently  with  photography  in  view,  "  It  is  the  history  of  all 
new  trades  and  professions  that  its  ranks  are  filled  with  the  dissolute 
and  the  incompetent,  who,  having  failed  in  all  other  vocations,  gladly 
hailed  the  advent  of  a  new  one,"  and  his  remedy  is  the  introduction  of 
what  he  calls  "  Ethics."    Translated,  he  means  to  imply,  and  he  comes 
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very  near  to  hitting  the  mark,  that  to  become  a  professional  photographer 
and  to  do  very  fair  technical  work  is  so  easy  that  the  profession  is  over- 
run by  those  whose  ambition  and  ability  does  not  rise  beyond  the  "  usual 
thing "  and  the  dollars  that  it  brings.  The  remedy,  according  to  him, 
is  the  establishment  of  "Ethics/*  which  seems  to  be  doing  of  a  class 
of  work  beyond  the  ability  of  such  men,  and  the  consequent  higher 
public  appreciation  which  such  ability  commands. 

This  may  be  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  how  are  the  ethics 
to  be  established?  According  to  Mr.  Sperry,  they  are  to  be  evolved 
from  the  "  pictorial  possibilities  "  of  photography,  and  probably  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  profession  of  all  who  can  not  produce  pictorial  work. 
That,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  those  who  remained,  but  it  can 
never  be  accomplished  till  the  public  have  been  educated  up  to  the  dis- 
criminating point ;  till  they  know  the  difference  between  the  pictorial  and 
the  merely  technical,  and  till  they  demand  the  one  and  refuse  the  other. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Newcomb,  in  The  Professional  Photographer,  tells  the 
following  story  which  is  too  good,  or  shall  I  say,  too  bad?  to  be  confined 
to  one  publication.  He  says :  "  Did  I  tell  you  how  I  got  a  fine  lens  cheap  ? 
I  forget.  It's  worth  telling  again,  I  guess.  A  wealthy  amateur  asked 
me  where  he  could  sell  his  lens,  as  he  had  spoiled  it.  It  was  an  expensive 
one  that  I  had  recommended  him  to  buy  early  in  the  season,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  some  remarkable  work  for  him,  so  I  was  indeed  sorry  to  hear 
that  it  had  become  injured.  'What  happened  to  it?'  said  I.  'Well/ 
said  he,  '  I  strained  it  too  hard  taking  rapid  pictures  a  little  larger  than 
it  was  catalogued  to  work,  and  now  I've  no  use  for  it.'  Couldn't  convince 
him,  he  would  sell  it,  and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it,  so,  after  hearing 
what  the  trouble  was,  and  trying  to  get  him  out  of  such  a  notion,  I 
bought  it  for  a  few  dollars,  and  he  thought  (and  still  thinks)  I  was  a 
colossal  jackass  for  doing  it.  You  see  he  used  it  on  days  when  the  light 
was  pretty  good,  and  it  worked  beautifully,  but  when  we  got  a  whole 
month  of  yellow  light  he  couldn't  do  the  work  he  could  before,  and 
hence  the  strained  idea  seized  possession  of  his  brain.  Queer  what  ideas 
we  do  get,  isn't  it  ?  " 


Iridescent  Stains. — Marginal  iridescent  stains,  if  not  very  deeply 
seated,  may  be  removed  by  placing  the  negative,  direct  from  the  fixing 
bath,  in  a  dish  of  water  tinted  steam  color  with  perchloride  of  iron  solu- 
tion. This  effects  a  slight  reduction  in  density,  which  should  be  allowed 
for  in  developing. 


The  Status  of  the  Professional  Photographer. 

BY   JAMES   THOMPSON. 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  long  ago  left  the  ranks  I  have  sufficient  interest 
in  my  perhaps  less  fortunate  fellows  to  read  the  reports  of  the  con- 
ventions, both  State  and  national,  and  notice  that  whatever  else  may  be 
said  or  done,  there  is  always  some  one  who  wants  something  done  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  profession.  Just  what  that  something  should  be, 
however,  seems  to  be  as  varied  as  those  who  want  it  are  numerous. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  suppression  of  the  amateur  by  forcing  the 
dealer  to  refuse  him  supplies,  or  to  so  license  photographers  as  to  make 
the  practise  too  expensive  for  him.  Then,  government  was  to  be  induced 
to  make  professional  photography  a  corporation  close  as  that  of  medicine, 
and  only  those  who  had  passed  a  certain  examination  were  to  be  allowed 
to  make  portraits,  the  proposer  forgetting  that  the  amateur  had  not 
only  made  photography  possible,  but  probably  would  come  out  of  such 
an  examination  better  than  him.  Another  and  less  erratic  method  was 
to  "  keep  up  the  prices,"  and  although  that  has  been  the  thrice-told  tale 
at  every  convention  since  the  first  Buffalo,  they  are  at  the  present  time 
lower  than  ever. 

The  status  of  any  profession  must  depend  primarily  on  the  educa- 
tion and  culture  of  the  members  thereof,  and  in  a  less  degree  but  still 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  time  and  cost  of  the  preparation  therefor. 
Now  if  it  be  true,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  as  claimed  in  the  pros- 
pectus of  the  largest  purely  photographic  educational  institution,  or  as 
it  is  called,  college,  in  this  country,  that  during  a  period  of  from  three 
to  five  months,  and  at  a  cost  of  under  one  hundred  dollars,  any  one  of 
average  ability  may  be  fitted  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  assistant,  manager, 
or  proprietor  of  a  photographic  studio ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  practise 
of  photography  per  se,  to  entitle  its  practitioners  to  a  status  above  or  even 
equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  tradesman  who  may  have  spent  several 
years  in  fitting  himself  for  his  trade. 

It  seems  then  self-evident  that  so  long  as  professional  photographers 
are  content  to  produce  only  what  is  often  styled  "  record  of  fact,"  pho- 
tographs perfect  in  technique,  but  nothing  more,  and  so  long  as  a  large 
section  of  the  public  are  content  to  take  and  pay  for  such  productions, 
they  need  not  and  should  not  expect  to  receive  the  consideration  and 
respect  that  is  freely  given  to,  say,  the  members  of  the  medical  or  legal 
professions.  There  will  always,  of  course,  be  some  who,  in  virtue  of  a 
higher  education  or  of  the  possession  of  a  temperament  that  forces  them 
to  do  a  higher  class  of  work  for  a  clientele  who  can  appreciate  it,  that 
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acquire  a  personal  status  far  beyond  their  fellows ;  but  not  till  the  public 
as  a  whole  learn  to  know  the  difference  between  a  picture  and  a  mere 
photograph,  and  refuse  emphatically  to  take  anything  but  the  former, 
will  the  status  of  the  professional  photographer  be  higher  than  that  of  a 
tradesman. 

Should  the  professional  photographer  therefore  abandon  all  hope  of 
reaching  the  desired  status  ?  Emphatically  no.  It  rests  on  the  education 
of  the  public,  and  he  can  do  much  to  advance  that  education.  Let  him 
first  educate  himself  up  to  an  appreciation  of  true  art  that  will  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  let  what  are  merely  photographs  leave  his  hands 
simply  because  they  please  his  customers,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  be 
pleased  with  what  pleases  him.  If  every  one  then,  will  make,  or  learn 
to  make,  his  photographs  works  of  art,  his  patrons  will  soon  come  up  to 
his  standard;  the.  weaker,  whether  for  want  of  will  or  lack  of  ability, 
will  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  inefficient,  those  who  can  not  give  to  pho- 
tography the  true  pictorial  quality,  even  although  college-bred,  will  not 
enter  a  profession  requiring  qualities  which  they  do  not  possess. 


Improving    Lantern    Slides* 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  while  a  good  Fantern  slide  is  at  once  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  popular  and  most  generally  useful ;  and,  a  suit- 
able negative  having  been  secured,  the  most  easily  produced  of  all  high- 
class  products  of  photography,  we  see  so  few  really  good  slides. 

For  over  sixteen  years  we  have  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  showing  the 
faults  of  our  slide  makers  and  how  to  cure  them,  and  while  there  has 
been  some  improvement  all  over,  those  who  have  seen  our  recent  notices 
of  the  Interchange  slides  know  that,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  those  that  are 
really  good  are  like  angels'  visits,  "few  and  far  between." 

That  being  so,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  outside  help  that 
offers,  and  have  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  from  our  excellent 
contemporary  Photography. 

improving  lantern  slides. 

It  is  not  always  advisable  to  clear  a  lantern  slide — in  fact,  a  great 
many  excellent  slides  in  all  other  respects  are  often  entirely  ruined  by 
being  brightened  up  with  a  quite  unnecessary  dose  of  ferricyanide  and 
hypo.  The  old  idea  that  a  lantern  slide  must  contain  a  quantity  of  clear 
glass  was  right  enough,  provided  it  was  not  carried  too  far.  In  most 
cases  it  is  well  to  have  the  very  highest  lights  of  a  slide  almost  if  not 
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quite  clear  glass;  but  these  highest  lights  can  never  be  more  than  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  plate,  and  the  moment  the  clear  glass  portions 
exceed  an  almost  infinitesimal  quantity,  there  is  a  loss  of  gradation  be- 
tween them  and  the  next  highest,  which  will  help  to  make  the  slide 
hard  and  glaring.  Of  course,  when  slides  are  made  in  large  quantities 
to  sell  to  the  public  the  taste  of  their  purchasers  has  to  be  considered; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  non-photographic  audience  likes  a 
chalky,  black  and  white  slide.  Many  of  the  most  popular  commercial 
slides  are  very  hard,  and  have  a  curious  warm  black  color,  obtained,  we 
believe,  by  some  process  of  gold  toning.  To  a  photographic  audience, 
however,  such  slides  do  not  appeal,  and  when  it  is  a  question  of  making 
the  best  possible  transparency  from  a  negative,  methods  calculated  to 
please  the  public  must  be  studiously  ignored,  and  only  those  dictated  by 
an  educated  taste  adopted.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  is  well  not  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ferricyanide  and  hypo  for  clearing,  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  There  are  times  when  so  good  an  effect  cannot  be  obtained 
without  its  use;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  will  be  found  that  with  care 
an  equally  bright  result  can  be  got  by  development  direct,  and  that  in 
such  a  case  the  gradation  will  be  superior  to  any  that  can  be  obtained 
in  a  slide  that  has  gone  through  a  bath  of  reducer.  -  Many  slides  other- 
wise hard  are  softened  in  effect  and  improved  by  a  little  intentional 
veiling  if  not  carried  too  far.  To  see  the  effect  of  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  bind  up  such  a  slide  temporarily  with  a  lantern  plate  that  has 
been  slightly  fogged  and  developed.  The  effect  can  often  be  improved 
by  reducing  this  fogged  slide  in  parts,  so  that  it  only  damps  down  some 
and  not  all  of  the  high  lights.  Those  who  have  never  tried  it  will  be 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  some  slides  can  be  made  better  by  this 
simple  process. 


♦►*•- 
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DEVELOPING  IN  A  ZERO  TEMPERATURE. 

THOSE  who  are  enthusiastic  enough  to  work  in  winter  and  whose 
dark  rooms  are  not  permanently  or  regularly  heated,  especially 
when  it  gets,  as  it  is  while  I  write,  below  zero,  may  find  difficulty  in  de- 
velopment unless  certain  precautions  are  taken.  Chemical  action  is  con- 
siderably affected  by  temperature,  and  trays,  especially  if  of  glass  or 
porcelain,  absorb  heat  slowly,  so  that  although  the  room  be  temporarily 
raised  to  a  comfortable  temperature  and  the  solutions  at,  say,  about  60, 
within  a  few  minutes  after  commencement  it  falls  to  a  degree  that  results 
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only  in  poor,  weak  negatives.  The  remedy  is  to  carefully  warm  trays 
and  everything  else  to  at  least  the  temperature  of  the  room ;  I  do  it  by 
taking  them  to  the  kitchen  stove,  keep  a  pitcher  of  hot  water  and  a 
thermometer  in  the  room,  and  go  ahead  as  easily  and  with  as  good  results 
as  in  midsummer. 

Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the 
lens.  This  is  most  likely  to  occur  and  be  unnoticed  in  snapping  near 
home  and  returning  to  the  house  for  a  few  minutes  before  again  making 
exposures.  On  the  cold  lens  the  moisture  of  the  warm  room  condenses, 
and  on  again  going  out  the  film  of  moisture  becomes  a  film  of  ice, 
through  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  picture.  This  occurred  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  and  I  exposed  and  spoiled  eighteen  plates,  and  only  dis- 
covered the  mistake  when  I  began  to  develop. 

Edwin  Musgrave. 

Induced  by  your  favorable  opinion  of  timing  development,  I  have 
been  very  successful  with  the  Watkins  method  till  two  days  ago.  The 
temperature  had  fallen  to  below  zero,  and  I  hurriedly  warmed  my  dark- 
room with  an  oil  stove  and  heated  the  developing  solution  to  65  F.  by 
placing  the  bottle  in  warm  water.  The  image  appeared  in  about  the 
ordinary  time,  and  after  the  fourteen  times,  which  was  the  factor  of  the 
developer  employed,  the  negative  was  removed  to  the  fixing  bath.  It 
was  a  poor,  weak,  unsatisfactory  production,  as  unlike  my  previous 
efforts  with  timing  as  could  be ;  and  the  cause  was  doubtless  the  falling 
of  the  temperature,  which  had  gone  down  to  near  50  F.,  the  heat  having 
been  absorbed  by  the  dish,  which  had  not  been  warmed,  and  probably  also 
from  the  low  temperature  of  the  room,  the  lamp  having  been  turned 
down  low  because  of  stray  beams  of  light  which  escaped  from  the  ven- 
tilating top.  Moral:  Those  who  develop  by  time  should  see  things  are 
so  arranged  that  the  temperature  of  the  developer  will  remain  uniform 
from  the  time  that  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  solution  till  the  operation 
is  finished. 

Bella  Eastman. 

softening    hard    slides. 

The  editors  have  often  said  that  a  lightly  fogged  slide  was  really 
better  than  one  that  was  too  hard,  that  is,  too  wanting  in  gradation  and 
with  what  should  be  merely  shadows  little  better  than  bare  glass.  Acting 
on  that  hint  I  have  in  several  exhibitions  interposed  between  the  front 
of  the  lantern  objective  and  the  screen  a  slightly  grayed  glass,  and  the 
improvement  is  so  great  that  it  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.    The  grayed 
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glass  was  made  by  exposing  a  slide  plate  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  light 
from  a  lamp,  and  developing  and  fixing  and  varnishing.  The  success 
was  so  great  that  I  hinged  the  plate  to  a  wooden  ring  that  just  slips  on 
the  front  of  the  lens,  so  as  to  always  be  ready  for  use  whenever  I  come 
across  a  slide  that  requires  it.  Just  how  gray  the  glass  should  be,  that  is, 
just  how  long  the  plate  should  be  exposed  to  the  lamp,  can  only  be  learned 
by  experiment,  but  may  be  found  by  a  few  trials,  and  indeed  it  might 
be  an  advantage  to  have  glasses  of  various  shades  of  grayness. 

Frank  Douglas. 

washing   prints. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  prints,  when  they  fade,  do  so 
because  of  insufficient  washing,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  fixing 
that  is  at  fault.  It  is,  of  course,  with  prints  as  with  negatives,  the  solution 
must  be  strong  enough  (two  ounces  to  the  pint  will  do),  to  first  produce 
the  insoluble  salt  of  silver  and  Hypo,  and  then  to  dissolve  that,  and 
although  the  paper  is  more  permeable  than  the  glass,  not  less  than  ten 
minutes  should  be  allowed  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  double 
operation. 

Those  who  have  running  water  may  wash  their  prints  sufficiently  in 
half  an  hour  if  they  can  keep  them  separate  and  moving,  and  for  those 
who  have  not,  the  best  way  is  to  have  two  dishes  and  transfer  them  one  by 
one  from  dish  to  dish,  letting  each  drain  until  it  has  ceased  to  drop.  After 
seven  such  changes  the  prints  may  be  pinned  up  to  dry  with  perfect  faith 
that  they  will  not  fade  from  imperfect  washing.  Of  course  the  time 
occupied  will  depend  on  the  number  of  prints,  but  a  dozen  may  be  thus 
sufficiently  washed  in  twenty  minutes. 

E.  Watson. 

COMPARING  EXPOSURE  METER  COLORS. 

Employers  of  Wynne's  exposure  meter  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  comparing  the  color  of  the  test  paper  with  the  standard 
tint  when  the  former  through  age  or  other  cause  darkens  to  a  different 
shade  is  easily  overcome  by  pasting  over  the  circular  opening  containing 
the  two  tints  a  circle  of  pale  blue  gelatine.  What  I  used  I  got  from  one 
of  those  pulling  crackers  that  are  so  common  at  children's  parties.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  employment  of  blue  glass  in  this  way  was  patented 
in  Britain  at  least  by  Watkins,  but  suppose  one  may  do  it  for  one's  self 
without  fear  of  trouble. 

R.  H.  Wormald. 
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backed  slide  plates. 

Although  the  editors  have  often  urged  the  employment  of  backed 
plates  when  exposing  for  negatives,  I  do  not  remember  having  noticed 
a  recommendation  to  do  the  same  when  making  lantern  slides.  Knowing 
the  advantage  of  backing  in  landscape  work  I  recently  backed  a  few 
slide  plates  and  having  exposed  and  developed  six  of  them  and  six  un- 
backed, one  of  each  under  each  of  six  negatives,  the  difference  was  so 
great,  the  image  on  the  backed  plates  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  I 
shall  never  again  use  an  unbacked  slide  plate.  The  backing  I  used  was 
the  "  Redfield,"  made  by  Pancoast  of  Philadelphia,  but  I  suppose  almost 
any  other  would  do  as  well  so  long  as  it  is  in  optical  contact  with  the 
glass.  The  backing  and  drying  of  a  dozen  is  only  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes  with  the  simple  backing  frame  I  employ,  and  of  which,  if  the 
editors  care  for  it,  I  shall  send  a  drawing  for  a  future  number  of  the 
journal. 

H.  L.  Davis. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  promised  drawing. — Eds.] 
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BY  G.   H.  M'BRYDE. 


THE  general  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak  was  that  few  meth- 
ods were  so  eminently  calculated  to  display  a  photograph  to  its  best 
advantage  as  those  prominently  adopted  at  the  exhibition  of  American 
work  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  last  autumn.  As  my  readers 
will  remember,  each  print  reposed  upon  a  series  of  papers  of  different 
tints  and  surfaces,  each  paper  showing  to  a  judiciously  arranged  amount, 
the  whole  forming  a  harmonious  setting  off  of  the  photograph  in  the 
center,  enhancing  its  good  points,  and  by  the  tastefulness  of  the  sur- 
roundings rendering  its  defects  less  obvious. 

That  being  so,  and  many  workers  to  my  knowledge  being  desirous 
of  working  upon  the  lines  then  first  promiently  brought  before  the  pho- 
tographic public  in  this  country,  a  few  words  upon  the  simplest  method 
of  doing  so  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

A  large  selection  of  tinted  papers  is  an  essential.  The  photographer 
who  goes  in  for  this  style  of  mounting  should  ever  be  collecting  papers 
of  all  the  kinds  that  are  likely  to  prove  useful.  Some  of  the  brown 
papers  used  for  packing  purposes  leave  little  to  be  desired,  but  their 
colors  are  anything  but  standardized,  and  when  a  quantity  of  packing 
paper  of  a  suitable  tint  is  encountered,  enough  for  all  possible  require- 
ments should  be  obtained,  as  the  chances  are  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  match  that  tint  in  the  future.  This  is  important,  since  it  is  among 
packing  papers  that  some  of  the  finest  tints  are  to  be  found. 
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The  objection  does  not  apply  to  crayon  and  similar  papers  where 
something  like  a  standard  tone  is  adhered  to  by  the  maker.  Any  of  the 
large  dealers  in  artists'  materials  will  be  found  to  keep  quite  a  stock  of 
crayon  papers  of  different  colors,  among  which  many  well  suited  to  this 
purpose  can  be  selected. 

The  photographer  who  is  intending  to  mount  his  prints  in  this  way 
will  find  it  much  more  convenient  and  conducive  to  good  results  if  he 
forms  simply  a  general  idea  of  the  tones  of  paper  and  the  spacing  of  the 
various  margins  which  he  proposes  to  use  in  any  one  case,  making  each 
particular  step  as  he  reaches  that  stage,  and  not  plotting  the  whole  thing 
out  beforehand. 

The  print  first  must  be  carefully  trimmed,  and  tried  upon  papers  of 
various  tints,  until  one  has  been  selected  as  that  most  suitable  for  its 
immediate  surrounding.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  piece  of  such  paper 
may  be  taken,  of  course  larger  than  the  print,  and  decidedly  larger  than 
that  particular  margin  is  intended  to  be  in  its  final  form.  The  print  is 
touched  with  adhesive  at  its  four  corners,  placed  approximately  in  the 
center  of  the  selected  piece  of  paper,  put  between  a  couple  of  blotting 
boards,  and  put  away  under  pressure  to  get  thoroughly  dry.  A  number 
of  prints  can  be  mounted  in  this  way  and  left  until  another  day  before 
attempting  to  put  them  011  their  second  support.  In  my  case,  I  usually 
shut  them  up  in  a  book,  which  is  pushed  tightly  into  a  bookcase. 

When  quite  dry  and  taken  from  under  pressure,  each  print  will  be 
found  to  lie  perfectly  flat  upon  the  paper  upon  which  it  has  been 
mounted.  The  photographer  has  to  decide  now  how  wide  a  margin  of 
this  paper  shall  be  left  round  his  print,  and  what  paper  shall  be  used  as 
the  next  support.  This  can  be  done  by  surrounding  the  prints  with 
strips  of  the  various  papers  available,  so  that  both  the  width  of  the  first 
paper  and  the  tone  of  the  second  can  be  decided  simultaneously.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  print  on  its  support  may  be  put  upon  a  sheet  of  glass 
(few  things  are  so  good  as  an  old  negative )r  and  then  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  a  straight  edge  the  first  paper  may  be  trimmed  so  as  to  leave  the 
desired  margin  all  round. 

I  find  that  the  ordinary  cutting  shape  is  not  suitable  for  this  work. 
The  print  on  its  support  being  thicker  than  the  support  by  itself,  if  a 
cutting  shape  is  placed  over  both  and  pressed  firmly  down,  it  will  only 
hold  the  middle  where  the  print  is,  and  not  the  edge  where  the  coating 
is  being  done.  It  is  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  put  the  print  upon 
an  old  negative  having  its  film  upward,  and  then  with  a  straight  edge 
of  glass  or  metal,  placed  outside  the  mounted  print  and  not  over  it,  to  do 
the  required  trimming.  In  this  way  the  print  and  its  support  are  in 
full  view  while  cutting,  and  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  when  only 
a  very  narrow  margin  of  the  paper  is  to  be  left  round  the  print,  to  judge 
when  the  cutting  shape  is  perfectly  true.  With  narrow  margins,  this  is 
done  easier  and  with  more  accuracy  by  means  of  the  eye  than  by  any 
amount  of  measuring. 

When  the  margins  are  to  be  broader  than,  say,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  they  had  better  be  measured.  Having  decided  upon  the  breadth 
to  be  adopted,  this  is  marked  out  upon  a  strip  of  paper,  and  with  a  very 
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sharp  pencil  a  couple  of  dots  are  made — one  at  the  required  distance 
from  the  top  corner  and  the  other  at  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom 
corner,  both  on  the  same  side.  Then  the  print  is  turned  round,  and  the 
same  thing  done  on  the  other  side  of  it  and  on  the  top.  It  is  customary, 
and  I  think  desirable,  to  leave  a  little  more  space  underneath  the  print, 
but  the  margins  on  the  top  and  at  the  two  sides  generally  look  best  if 
they  are  alike.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  taste 
of  each  individual  photographer. 

When  this  marking  out  has  been  done  in  the  way  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, the  cuts  should  be  so  made  as  just  to  take  off  the  pencil  marks 
all  round  and  leave  the  mount  clean.  To  do  this,  the  method  adopted 
must  be  that  mentioned  already,  namely,  putting  the  cutting  guide  not 
over  the  print  and  mount,  but  over  the  edge  that  is  to  be  cut  off.  A 
little  more  care  is  necessary  when  in  trimming  in  this  way  than  when 
trimming  in  the  ordinary  manner,  to  avoid  any  tearing  at  the  corners; 
but  with  a  sharp  knife,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  good  surface  upon  which  to 
do  the  cutting,  it  is  not  difficult. 

The  first  mounting  paper  having  been  thus  trimmed,  its  four  cor- 
ners are  touched  with  adhesive  just  as  before,  and  it  is  placed  upon  the 
second  mounting  paper. 

By  having  each  piece  of  paper  large  enough,  and  by  subsequent  trim- 
ming in  this  way,  all  difficulty  of  centering  the  print  exactly  upon  the 
mount  after  it  has  been  gummed  is  avoided.  It  is  just  put  down  in  any 
position,  approximately  central,  and  left  to  dry,  the  trimming  of  the 
mount  being  done  afterward.  The  process  is  repeated  until  the  print  is 
duly  mounted,  allowing  an  interval  of  a  day  to  pass  between  each  sep- 
arate mounting  operation.  A  dozen  prints  or  more  can  be  dealt  with  at 
the  same  time  conveniently,  adding  one  mounting  paper  every  time 
the  work  is  taken  up,  until  the  prints  are  finished. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  no  more  effective  manner  of  showing 
off  a  photograph.  It  is  simple,  cheap,  and  pleasing.  With  a  little  prac- 
tise, it  becomes  as  easy  to  mount  prints  in  this  way  as  in  any  other,  while 
the  difficulties  of  getting  the  print  to  lie  flat,  and  of  placing  a  wet  print  ex- 
actly in  the  center  of  a  ready  cut  mount,  are  altogether  done  away  with. 
— The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Notes. 

An  Epoch-Making  Discovery. — Photography,  in  virtue  of  its  cumu- 
lative, action,  has  led  to  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  history  of 
astronomy,  a  visible  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  nebular  theory  of  La  Place 
and  the  speculations  of  Spencer ;  undeniable  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
"  Starry  Heavens  "  are  in  a  continual  state  of  evolution,  suns  and  sys- 
tems catastrophically  becoming  converted  into  an  infinitely  tenuous  gas- 
eous matter,  which  in  turn  contracts,  first  into  nebulae,  and  ultimately  into 
other  suns  and  systems. 
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Professor  G.  W.  Ritchey,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  at  Williams  Bay, 
Wis.,  in  common  with  astronomers  generally,  was  deeply  interested 
in  Nova  Persei,  the  new  star  that  in  February  last  burst  out  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  by  September  had  decreased  to  one  of  the 
sixteenth ;  and  while  he  agreed  with  the  consensus  of  astronomical  opinion 
that  the  appearance  was  due  to  a  tremendous  explosion,  he  little  thought 
that  he  was  so  soon  to  bring  to  light  such  startling  evidence  of  its  truth. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communication  from  one  of  his  col- 
leagues to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  will,  better  than  anything  that  we 
can  say,  convey  some  idea  of  the  discovery : 

"  On  the  night  of  September  20  Professor  Ritchey  photographed  Nova 
Persei  by  means  of  the  twenty-four-inch  reflector  at  the  observatory. 
The  negative  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  star  was  surrounded  by  a  nebula 
— a  fact  which  had  been  previously  shown  by  another  observer.  But  on 
the  plate  made  by  Professor  Ritchey  there  were  two  fairly  dense  wisps 
of  nebulosity  toward  the  west  with  a  curve  to  the  north,  merging  into  the 
convolutions  of  the  nebula.  This  was  a  startling  fact,  but  Professor 
Ritchey  patiently  waited  for  a  favorable  night  to  secure  another  negative. 
The  looked-for  opportunity  came  last  Wednesday  night,  November  13. 

"  The  plate  of  September  20  had  been  exposed  three  hours  and  fifty 
minutes.  The  reflector  is  operated  by  the  most  delicately  adjusted  clock- 
work in  existence.  But  so  eager  was  Professor  Ritchey  to  secure  an 
absolutely  accurate  negative  that  he  decided  on  Wednesday  night  to 
control  the  apparatus  himself.  For  seven  hours  he  exposed  his  plate 
to  the  light  of  the  mysterious  star,  and  through  all  that  time  he  sat  with 
either  hand  on  a  thumb-screw  watching  the  star  and  keeping  it  true  to 
the  crossed  spider  lines  on  the  glass. 

"  When  he  looked  at  the  negative  he  observed  a  fact  in  which  he  at 
once  recognized  the  proof  so  long  sought  and  so  ardently  wished  for  by 
observers  everywhere.  The  spots  of  density  in  the  west  field  of  the 
nebula  had  moved ! 

"  Never  before  had  this  amazing  fact  been  found,  and  Professor 
Ritchey,  who  at  once  saw  the  immeasurable  importance  of  the  marvelous 
discovery  he  had  made,  was  gratified  beyond  words  with  the  unqualified 
success  with  which  his  patience  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  his  daring 
and  original  conception,  had  been  rewarded. 

"The  conclusions  which  followr  from  this  truly  epoch-making  dis- 
covery are  stupendous.  They  lead  to  the  positive  knowledge  that  in  the 
unspeakably  vast  gulfs  of  space  nature  is  slowly  molding  suns  and  planets 
and  solar  systems  and  star  clusters ;  that  nebulae  are  converted  into  suns 
and  suns  into  nebulae ;  that  catastrophes  involving  unthinkable  quantities 
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of  matter  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  infinite  womb  of  space,  and  that 
out  of  the  chaos  and  confusion  thus  produced  order  and  symmetry  emerge 
after  ages  of  evolution." 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  when,  in 
February  last,  the  explosion  that  revealed  Nova  Persei  was  first  seen, 
it  was  at  least  twenty-eight  years  old  and  may  have  been  vastly 
older.  Careful  observations  have  failed  to  discover  a  parallax  for  the 
star,  which  shows  that  its  light,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a 
second,  must  have  taken  at  least  twenty  years  to  reach  the  earth,  and 
the  probability  is  that  it  has  taken  much,  very  much,  longer. 

*  *     * 

Uranium  Toning. — As  a  means  of  getting  over  the  tendency  of 
uranium  toning  to  degrade  the  whites  of  bromide  prints,  Mons.  L.  Bune 
proposes  to  tone  by  separate  solutions.  The  print  to  be  toned  is  first 
immersed  in  a  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide 
till  almost  bleached,  well  washed,  and  immersed  in  a  1  or  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  uranium  chloride  till  the  desired  color  is  obtained.  Uranium 
chloride,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  got,  but  the  following  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well:  Uranium  nitrate  5  grains,  sodium  chloride  (com- 
mon salt)  100  grains,  water  1  ounce. 

*  *    * 

Carbon  Transparencies. — We  have  always  recommended  the  mak- 
ing of  carbon  transparencies  by  contact  when  enlarged  negatives  were 
to  be  produced,  and  know  that  sometimes,  especially  when  the  original 
negative  was  weak,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  required  density 
without  making  the  lights  too  dense.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Geddis, 
an  experienced  carbon  printer,  is  easily  overcome  by  immersing  the 
transparency  in  a  1  to  4  solution  of  common  writing  ink,  and  afterward 

well  washing. 

*  *    * 

Lantern  Slides. — We  have  long  maintained  that  in  the  making  of 
lantern  slides  the  developer  should  be  a  fixed  quantity  and  the  exposure 
made  to  suit  it,  and  are  glad  to  see  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  societies  in  England  considerable  emphasis  was  laid 
on  that  point.  Whatever  the  developing  solution  may  be,  and  there  is 
a  wide  latitude  both  as  to  material  and  strength,  it  should  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  subjected  to  modification,  and  the  exposure  should  be 
such  that  the  detail  in  the  weakest  shadow  comes  before  anything  but 
the  darkest  of  darks  become  opaque ;  in  fact,  in  not  one  slide  in  a  dozen 
should  there  be  either  a  spot  of  bare  glass  or  a  point  of  deposit  quite 
opaque. 


Notes.  3  x 

Moonlight  Effects. — According  to  a  writer  in  Western  Camera 
Notes,  a  suitable  bromide  print  may  have  given  to  it  a  most  desirable 
shade  for  so-called  moonlight  effects  by  first  toning  by  the  usual  uranium 
formula,  and  then  immersing  in  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 
The  color  thus  produced  is  said  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  greenish 
blue  carbon  tissue  prepared  for  the  purpose. 


Fuzzy  Photography. — The  following  extract  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  Edinburgh  photographic  society  by  Mr.  Macintyre,  so  well 
expresses  our  ideas  regarding  the  so-called  fuzzytype  that  we  have  pleas- 
ure in  reproducing  it : 

"  There  is  another  respect  in  which  these  producers  of  fuzzy  work 
make  a  fundamental  departure  from  the  recognized  principles  of  artistic 
work.  Every  truly  successful  craftsman  and  artist  adapts  the  character 
of  his  work,  and  his  mode  of  expression  therein,  to  the  tools  and  materials 
with  which  he  works.  Thus  the  sculptor,  working  with  mallet  and  chisel 
upon  solid  marble,  gives  expression  to  his  ideas  and  sentiments  by  the 
harmonious  arrangement  of  graceful  contours.  The  architect,  working 
with  chiseled  and  sculptured  stones,  gives  character  and  expression  to 
his  creative  work  by  the  proportion  and  balance  of  the  lines  of  his  ma- 
sonry, and  by  the  blending  or  contrast  of  light  and  shade  thereby  pro- 
duced. The  painter,  working  with  brush  and  flowing  pigment,  finds  his 
chief  medium  of  expression  in  color.  Now,  gn  this  same  principle,  the 
tool  of  the  photographer  is  the  lens,  and  his  medium  of  expression  is 
light-rays  acting  on  the  sensitive  film,  and  so  the  starting  point  of  his 
work,  as  well  as  of  those  others,  if  it  would  really  rank  as  artistic,  should 
be  the  recognition  of  the  leading  capabilities  of  his  working  tool  in  re- 
lation to  its  medium  of  expression.  These  leading  capabilities  are,  with- 
out question,  the  power  of  accurate  drawing  and  fine  definition.  When 
the  photographic  artist  restricts  himself  to  the  production  of  fuzzy  work, 
which  could,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  as  well  produced  by  a  cheap 
spectacle-lens,  or  even  by  a  pin-hole,  he  deliberately  rejects  the  character- 
istic capabilities  of  the  available  tools  of  his  craft,  and  thereby  not  merely 
runs  counter  to  the  established  principles  of  art- work,  but  unjustifiably 
limits  the  powers  and  range  of  artistic  expression  possible  to  his  par- 
ticular art.  This  connection  between  the  form  of  artistic  expression, 
and  the  medium  by  which  it  is  expressed,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  sharp  focus  and  record  of  detail.  The  brush-artist  can  not 
attain  to  full  sharpness,  nor  to  full  expression  of  detail,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  tools  and  medium  of  his  art.    But  the  difference  between 
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him  and  the  impressionist  photographer  is  this — the  brush  artist  en- 
deavors by  the  character  of  his  brush-work  and  its  surface-texture,  to 
suggest  the  form  and  detail  which  it  is  unable  fully  to  portray,  while  the 
producer  of  fuzzy  photographs  deliberately  tries  to  suppress  the  form 
and  detail  which  he  is  well  able  to  record. 

"  Now,  by  way  of  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  formulate  in  a  few 
words  what,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  theory  and  practise  of  the 
pictorial  photographer  who  aims  at  something  higher  than  mere  men- 
nerism.  The  alternative  to  mechanical  sharpness  and  crowding  of  de- 
tail is  not  fuzziness,  but  softness  and  gradation  of  tone,  not  the  sup- 
pression of  detail,  but  its  intelligently  harmonious  subordination;  and 
this  should  be  secured,  not  by  a  strained  use  of  the  camera,  but  by 
studying  and  reproducing  Nature  in  her  quieter  and  softer  moods,  and 
under  appropriate  conditions  of  lighting  and  atmosphere,  combined  with 
careful  attention  to  selection  and  composition.  By  the  adoption  of  such 
methods,  there  would  be  a  distinct  widening  of  the  range  of  photo- 
graphic art,  and  the  elevation  of  pictorial  photography  to  a  higher  and 
healthier  sphere.  When  that  is  attained,  fuzzy  photography  will  be 
relegated  to  a  very  subordinate  place,  and  accorded  a  merely  inferior 
rank  in  the  sphere  of  pictorial  art." 


Color  Photography  by  the  Sanger-Shepherd  Process* 

BY  ANDREW  PRINGLE. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  treat  practically  of  the  process  which 
seems  to  me  to  produce  by  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  means 
the  best  reproductions  in  color  of  objects  which  are  colored.  The 
various  steps  to  be  performed  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  average 
photographer,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  subsidiary  one  of  seal- 
ing up  the  finished  positives,  and  this  is  a  purely  mechanical  matter  in 
which  practice  is  readily  acquired,  or  which  without  loss  of  dignity  may 
very  well  be  left  to  others. 

One  point  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  with  regard  to  this  particular 
process  is  that  the  final  result  of  the  operations  is  to  be  a  transparent  posi- 
tive in  colors,  probably  the  most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  useful  size 
being  that  of  a  lantern  slide. 

There  is,  however,  no  limit  to  the  size,  except  such  as  depends  on  the 
length  of  our  pockets,  and  the  trouble  we  are  prepared  to  take.  For 
whatever  size  we  propose  to  make  our  final  result,  we  shall  require  three 
negatives,  one  positive  on  glass  and  two  on  celluloid,  each  of  the  size 
to  which  we  aspire.  Perhaps  superior  in  utility  to  lantern-slide  size  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  "stereo"  slide,  for  one-half  of  the  latter  can  be  used 
as  a  lantern  positive,  and  the  whole  can  be  viewed  in  a  stereoscope  to 
boot.     But  the  camera  and  other  parts  of  the  requisite  apparatus  must 
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be  considerably  larger  and  more  expensive  than  for  the  3)4  m-  square 
size. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  theories  on  which  this  process  depends. 
Mr.  Shepherd  has  so  carefully  worked  out  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  process  that  the  worker  is  not  forced  to  give  much  attention  to  the 
theories  on  which  the  working  depends,  though  doubtless  these  theories 
are  both  important  and  interesting. 

Three  negatives  are  made  through  three-colored  glasses  or  "light- 
filters,"  one  glass  being  red,  another  green,  the  other  blue-violet.  A 
positive  is  printed  from  the  negative  taken  through  the  red  glass,  and 
this  positive  is  printed  in  a  cyan-blue  color,  being  usually  simply  a 
lantern  slide  made  of  a  blue  color  by  a  process  to  be  described  later ; 
the  negative  through  the  green  is  printed  on  a  film  of  celluloid,  and 
stained  pink,  and  that  taken  through  the  blue  glass  is  also  printed  on 
celluloid  and  stained  canary  yellow.  The  glass  positive  and  the  two 
stained  films  are  then  superposed  one  on  another,  the  images  being 
carefully  placed  in  register,  and  the  series  of  three  images  is  then  sealed 
up  in  optical  contact  one  with  the  other,  and  usually  protected  by  a 
glass  cover-glass  also  in  contact  with  the  rest. 

The  "Spectrum"  plates  of  Cadett  are  invariably  used,  and  both  the 
light  filters  and  the  stains  for  the  films  are  carefully  calculated  to  work 
with  these  plates,  and  these  alone ;  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  work  with 
plates  and  filters  not  specially  adapted  to  them,  and  the  blue  of  the 
glass  positive  and  the  pink  and  yellow  stains  for  the  films  are  to  be  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  complementaries  of  the  light  filters.  If  these 
points  are  neglected,  colored  results  will  be  got  beyond  doubt,  but 
the  colors  will  be  all  false,  sometimes  ludicrously  so,  as  I  have  found  by 
experience. 

Before  attempting  to  work  the  process,  the  beginner  must  get  clearly 
into  his  mind  the  reason  why  in  order  to  get  the  blues  we  use  a 
red  glass.  What  we  want  is  a  positive,  and  as  the  red  cuts  off  the  blues 
these  blues  will  be  represented  in  the  negative  through  the  red  as  shadows, 
which  is  what  we  require  when  we  print  from  this  negative.  The  high 
lights,  or  dense  parts  of  this  negative,  represent  the  parts  which  have 
little  or  no  blue  in  them,  and  so  in  our  positive  they  print  little  or  not  at 
all.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  other  colors  in  the  nega- 
tives and  films ;  in  the  negatives  we  cut  off  the  very  colors  we  wish  to 
show  in  our  positives.  Shadows  in  the  original  are  shown  in  the  final  re- 
sult as  a  superposition,  more  or  less  complete,  of  all  the  colors  in  the 
three  positives,  and  no  part  of  the  process  is  more  beautiful  or  more  in- 
teresting than  its  rendering  of  the  half  and  low  tones  of  the  original. 

It  is  right  to  say  at  this  point  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  compare  this 
process  with  any  other;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  tried  any  other 
process  of  color  photography,  but  I  do  warn  my  readers  against  mixing 
up  any  part  of  Shepherd's  method  with  parts  of  other  systems.  I  have 
tried  variations  on  the  Shepherd  filters  (also  other  plates,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  other  stains),  but  never  with  any  measure  of  success. 

Providing  we  confine  our  early  attempts  to  lantern-slide  size,  which 
is  what  I  most  strongly  recommend,  the  apparatus  is  neither  bulky,  intri- 
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cate,  nor  expensive.  I  myself  employ  an  old  quarter-plate  camera,  to 
which  is  fitted  a  long  repeating  back,  which  carries  the  three  filters  and  a 
dark  slide  containing  a  plate  8  in.  by  2>V*  in.  long — in  fact  a  10  in.  by  8  in. 
plate  cut  into  three.  The  slide  and  the  filters  pass  along  together  behind 
an  aperture  of  suitable  size  in  the  back  fitted  to  the  camera. 

But  for  outdoor  and  for  living  figure  work,  this  method  is  incon- 
venient almost  to  the  point  of  impracticability,  for  the  exposure  through 
the  red  is  of  necessity  somewhat  long,  and  by  the  time  we  have  made  this 
exposure  and  slipped  into  position  the  green  filter  and  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  plate  the  figure  is  likely  to  have  moved,  or  the  sky  of  a  land- 
scape changed.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  understood  to  be  devising  a  camera 
wherein  all  the  images  shall  be  made  at  one  operation,  and  this  will  re- 
move the  difficulty  alluded  to. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  as  we  are  conducting  a  triple  opera- 
tion, making  three  negatives  and  three  positives,  we  are  incurring  triple 
expense  of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  and  therefore  we  shall  be  well-ad- 
vised if  we  are  triply  careful  to  get  a  thorough  understanding  of  what 
kind  of  negative  we  require,  and  of  the  way  to  obtain  that  negative. 


THE  NEGATIVE. 

Spectrum  plates,  in  common  with  all  other  very  sensitive  plates,  can 
not  be  produced  batch  after  batch  of  precisely  the  same  general  sensitive- 
ness, nor  of  the  same  color  sensitiveness,  and  it  is  necessary  to  test  or  exam- 
ine each  batch  in  these  respects.  The  plates  of  Cadett  and  Neall  are 
always  marked  with  a  Hurter  and  Driffield  number  relating  to  their  gen- 
eral sensitiveness,  and  this  may  be  trusted  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  our 
purpose.  But  except  by  experiment  there  is  no  way  known  to  us  to 
gauge  their  sensitiveness  with  respect  to  the  light  filters  used  in  this  pro- 
cess, or  to  the  colors  of  the  object. 

I  always  try  to  get  plates  bearing  a  speed  number  as  near  200  H  and 
D  as  possible,  and  so  my  actual  exposures  have  not  been  very  much 
varied,  but  the  finding  of  the  ratios  of  exposures  necessary  for  the  three 
color  filters  is  not  quite  so  simple  an  operation. 

The  best  way  to  settle  this  matter,  which  is  all  important,  is  to  place 
near  the  object,  so  as  just  to  come  into  the  negatives,  but  not  to  intrude 
on  the  picture  when  finished,  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper  slightly 
crumpled  so  as  to  show  half  tones,  or  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  in  the  sheet 
The  latter  is  very  white,  yet  is  wholly  free  from  gloss,  and  answers  the 
purpose  well.  The  test  is  that  in  the  triple  negative  the  images  of  the 
paper  or  wool  shall  have  equal  density  or  opacity  in  all  the  three  negatives. 
If  in  the  triple  negative  this  is  not  so,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  go  any  further 
with  that  plate ;  examination  of  the  images  will  probably  give  the  clue  to 
the  fault  in  the  ratios. 

The  ratios,  it  must  next  be  pointed  out,  vary  not  only  with  the  plate 
but  to  a  large  extent  with  the  light ;  artificial  lights  require  very  different 
treatment  from  daylight,  but  if  the  proper  ratios  for  daylight  are  once  de- 
termined I  do  not  find  much,  if  any,  difference  between  sunlight  and  dif- 
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fused  light,  though  the  general  exposure,  of  course,  varies  greatly  with 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  light  employed. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  as  to  my  own  exposures  and  ratios,  I  may  say 
that  photographing  flowers  in  a  badly  lighted  studio,  stop  //  11,  I  have 
in  the  month  of  August,  been  giving  eleven  minutes  through  tl^e  red, 
eighty  seconds  through  the  green,  and  fifty  seconds  through  the  blue 
glasses,  the  ratios  therefore  being  about  8:  :  1  :  :  fa  But  a  previous 
batch  of  plates,  required  only  6  :  1  :  ¥%,  and  I  have  had  several  other 
variations.  (With  limelight  the  blue  glass  required  double  the  exposure 
of  the  green.) 

As  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ratios  be 
co.Tect,  and  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  process  is  that  if  the  light  varies  to 
any  notable  extent  during  any  of  the  exposures,  as  may  easily  be  caused 
by  a  passing  cloud,  there  is  great  danger  of  failure.  In  fact,  this  com- 
mon phenomenon  has  caused  me  to  lose  more  plates  than  all  other  condi- 
tions put  together. 

The  exposure  must  be  full ;  any  hard  lights  in  the  negative  are  fatal. 

The  negative  must  not  be  stained  in  the  slightest  degree;  conse- 
quently a  developer,  such  as  metol  or  amidol,  ought  to  be  used.  Mr. 
Shepherd  sends  out  one  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  dilute  this 
developer  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  use  it  at  a  temperature  of  700  F., 
and  let  it  act  for  four  minutes. 

There  is  not  the  least  use  in  looking  at  the  plate  during  development ; 
with  the  extra  safe  light  that  must,  of  course,  be  used  with  these  plates 
you  cannot  see  anything  of  use  as  a  guide.  The  plates  for  this  process, 
as,  indeed,  for  all  others,  so  far  as  I  know,  should  be  "backed/'  and  prop- 
erly backed  as  they  are  by  Cadett.  The  backing  I  wash  off  with  a  sponge 
about  a  minute  after  the  plate  is  covered  with  the  developer.  I  fix  it 
thoroughly  in  the  dark,  wash,  and  treat  with  acid  alum  for  a  few  seconds. 

If  now  the  negative  turns  out  bright  but  not  hard,  nor  even  very 
plucky,  and  if  the  densities  of  the  white  material  placed  near  the  object 
are  exactly  alike,  we  may  dry  it,  or  allow  it  to  dry,  and  prepare  for  the 
next  operations. 

The  Blue  Positive. — This  consists  of  a  lantern  slide  of  very  much 
the  ordinary  type,  but  as  a  rule  rather  more  fully  exposed  and  developed 
than  for  use  in  the  lantern.  The  lantern  plate  is  exposed  in  contact  with 
the  negative  image  taken  through  the  red  filter,  and  the  positive  image 
must  be  well  exposed  and  fully  developed  in  the  first  instance,  because 
the  after  operations  of  bleaching  and  blueing  reduce  the  density  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  A  plate  giving  black  tones  is  recommended,  Mr.  Shepherd's 
preference  being  the  lantern  plates  of  Cadett  and  Neall.  I  have  used 
other  plates,  but  found  no  superiority  in  them  over  those  named. 

When  a  triple  negative  is  dried,  my  habit  is  to  put  a  safe  edge  of  dark 
gummed  paper  round  the  edges  of  the  negative,  and  also  between  the  red 
and  green  and  green  and  blue  images.  This  will  be  found  well  worth  the 
trouble  later.  I  also  put  a  mark  on  the  red  image  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  at  a  glance.  ( It  will  be  noted  that  I  call  the  negative  made  through  the 
red  filter  the  "red"  image  or  negative.) 
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A  long  printing  frame  is  made  for  these  operations,  and  ought  to  be 
obtained  with  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 

A  good  dense  black  and  white  slide  having  been  produced,  and  care- 
fully freed  from  hypo,  it  is  made  blue  by  thoroughly  bleaching  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  ferricyanide,  again  well  washed,  soaking  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  iron  perchloride,  and  then,  after  a 
rinse  only,  putting  into  a  fresh  and  clean  solution  of  hypo.  Alkalinity  is 
to  be  avoided  in  these  solutions,  as  it  will  lead  to  a  more  or  less  violet 
color,  and  not  to  the  cyan-blue  which  is  the  desideratum.  I  use  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  the  iron  salt,  but  Mr.  Shepherd  supplies  a  suitable 
solution  which  may  be  used  by  the  beginner. 

The  blue  slide,  which,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  only  shows  its  proper 
color  after  drying,  must  be  varnished  with  a  waterproof  varnish,  such  as 
a  solution  of  pyroxylin  in  amyl  acetate ;  this,  being  a  ticklish  solution  to 
make  in  small  quantity,  is  best  obtained  from  Mr.  Shepherd's  firm. 

This  blue  slide  is  a  very  important  matter  in  several  respects.  In  the 
first  place  it  forms  one  of  the  outsides  of  the  finished  positive,  and  in  the 
next  it  bears  always  the  sharpest  and  often  the  strongest  of  the  colored 
images.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  final  density  of  it  is  always  open  to 
variation,  according  to  the  colors  of  the  subject;  sometimes  it  has  to  be 
quite  a  dense  blue;  sometimes  there  is  very  little  blue  in  it,  but  it  must 
always  be  a  good  bright  blue.  I  have  never  found  a  pale  washed-out 
blue  of  any  use.  But  some  blue  is  required  for  shadows,  no  matter 
whether  outdoor  or  indoor,  and  it  is  always  required  for  greens  and  pur- 
ples and  violets,  so  it  is  no  use  going  further  till  we  have  a  good  blue 
slide.     Happily  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  its  production. 

THE    RED   AND   YELLOW    FILMS. 

The  method  adopted  by  Sanger-Shepherd  for  obtaining  red  and  yel- 
low images  is  as  follows:  Thin  and  flat  celluloid  sheets,  coated  on  one 
side  with  gelatine  containing  a  certain  small  amount  of  silver  bromide  are 
sensitized  with  a  chromate,  exposed  with  the  celluloid  next  to  the  nega- 
tives from  the  green  and  blue  light  filters,  developed  by  hot  water,  after 
the  manner  of  carbon  prints,  the  silver  bromide  fixed  out  in  hypo,  and  the 
resulting  "reliefs"  stained  in  suitable  red  and  yellow  stains  respectively. 
The  red  stained  film  so  produced  is  superposed  on  the  blue  positive,  and 
the  yellow  film  on  the  red,  the  images  being,  of  course,  placed  not  only 
in  perfect  "register,''  but  also  in  optical  contact.  The  details  of  these 
operations  shall  now  be  described. 

Usually  the  film  for  the  two  stained  positives  is  in  one  piece ;  for  the 
size  we  are  mainly  dealing  with,  the  size  of  the  film  is  about  6l/2  in.  by 
3J^  in.  The  silver  bromide  in  the  gelatine  acts  admirably  as  a  sort  of 
stain  to  show  up  the  image,  when  we  come  to  dissolve  away  part  of  the 
gelatine  in  the  process  of  development.  For  sensitizing  the  films  a  solu- 
tion of  a  bichromate — supplied  by  the  firm,  but  unnamed — one  part  to 
forty  parts  of  water  is  used.  This  solution  is  inexpensive,  but  should  not 
be  used  too  often.  Three  minutes  suffice  for  the  operation,  the  film  being 
preferably  immersed  in  the  carefully-filtered  solution. 
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The  film  is  then  hung  up  in  a  cool  but  dry  place ;  it  should  dry  in  six 
to  ten  hours  at  the  most.  No  fumes  of  gas  or  drains  should  be  present  in 
the  drying  place.  The  backs  of  the  films  should  then  be  freed  from 
chromate  by  cleaning  with  a  cloth;  as  the  back  has  to  go  next  to  the 
negatiye,  this  must  be  carefully  done.  While  wet,  the  films  are  not  sen- 
sitive to  light,  but  when  dry  they  must  be  preserved  from  both  light  and 
damp.  In  this  state  they  will  keep  good  for  several  days,  but  we  prefer 
to  use  them  the  day  after  sensitizing. 

To  print  these  films,  the  triple  negative  is  placed  in  a  long  printing 
frame  with  a  double-hinged  back,  the  red  negative  being  neglected,  and  a 
film  placed  with  the  celluloid  next  the  film  of  the  green  and  blue  nega- 
tives. The  films  are  cut  long  enough  to  allow  a  part  of  them  to  project 
beyond  the  "green"  and  "blue"  negatives ;  this  not  only  allows  the  films 
to  be  handled  safely,  but  acts  as  a  guide  later  when  we  come  to  cut  the 
positives  asunder  for  their  respective  stains. 

A  little  experience  will  be  needed  in  order  to  learn  the  proper  degree  of 
exposure,  which  is  rather  short  in  fairly  good  light.  A  faint  image  is  visi- 
ble, not  unlike  that  of  a  platinotype  print  in  color.  On  the  celluloid  side 
— next  to  the  negatives — it  is  more  marked  than  on  the  back.  With  an 
average  negative  nearly  all  the  image  should  be  discernible  on  the  front, 
or  celluloid,  side,  and  it  must  be  considerably  more  than  suggested  on  the 
other  side.  As  a  rough  guide,  I  find  that  in  the  shade  on  a  bright  sum- 
mer day  the  printing  of  a  good  negative  takes  about  two  minutes.  To 
quote  from  a  certain  actinometer  in  my  possession  would  probably  mis- 
lead, but  a  standardized  instrument  of  that  kind  would  simplify  matters 
for  beginners.  There  is,  however,  no  real  difficulty  in  the  judgment  of 
the  printing  when  once  a  little  experience  is  gained ;  probably  the  greater 
danger  is  over-printing. 

The  exposed  film  is  now  pinned,  gelatine  face  up,  on  a  small  board, 
and  at  once  plunged  face  downward  in  a  good  depth  of  water  at  ioo°  F. 
After  two  or  three  minutes  the  outer  surface  of  the  gelatine  will  be  seen 
to  come  off  the  film,  and  to  float  about  in  the  hot  water,  and  it  is  well  to 
move  the  board  carrying  the  film  horizontally  in  the  water  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  outer  layer.  If  there  is  much  hesitation  or  un even- 
ness in  this  separation  of  the  gelatine,  over-exposure  of  the  print  may 
be  suspected,  but  the  water  must  be  kept  up  to  the  proper  temperature. 

The  separation  is  much  facilitated  if  the  negatives  have  been  masked, 
and.  moreover,  the  progress  of  development  can  be  better  judged,  as  these 
borders  should  soon  show  only  clear  celluloid.  A  properly-exposed  film 
will  probably  require  the  water  to  be  raised  to  about  no°,  and  towards 
the  end  of  development  the  hot  water  should  be  laved  on  to  the  film — still 
fixed  to  the  board — from  a  cup  or  other  such  vessel. 

When  the  whites  of  the  original  show  just  a  little  silver  bromide  left 
on  the  film,  development  may  be  considered  complete,  but  this,  too,  re- 
quires a  little  experience.  I  remove  the  pin  from  one  end  of  the  film — 
drawing  pins  being  used  to  attach  the  film  to  the  board — and  I  make  a 
point  of  carefully  examining  the  image  by  transmitted  light  before  stop- 
ping the  development. 
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No  doubt  considerable  variations  may  be  brought  about  in  a  wrongly 
exposed  film  by  the  use  of  very  hot  or  only  tepid  water,  but  these  images 
may  be  looked  upon  with  distrust.  I  do  not  like  my  films  when  they  take 
less  than  about  ten  minutes  in  water  at  ioo°  to  develop,  nor  when  I  have 
to  use  water  uncomfortably  hot  to  the  hand.  When  developed,  the  films 
are  passed  through  cold  water  and  placed  in  clean  hypo  till  the  silver 
bromide  is  dissolved ;  they  are  then  washed  for  a  minute  or  two  under  a 
gentle  rose  tap,  and  in  my  practice  are  at  once  lightly  stained  in  the  red 
and  yellow  dyes.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  two  images  when  cut  asun- 
der are  put  into  their  proper  stains;  if  there  is  danger  of  confusion,  a 
corner  of  the  film  to  be  stained  yellow  may  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
the  printing  frame. 

Staining  the  Films. — There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  this  opera- 
tion, as  the  composition  of  the  stains  is  kept  secret,  and  as  we  have  sim- 
ply to  stain  and  wash  out  till  we  find  by  experiment  that  we  have  the 
proper  colors  in  the  final  composite  positive.  Still,  giving  certain  cau- 
tions may  not  be  time  thrown  away. 

For  instance,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  red  stain  is  composed 
of  several  dyes,  and  some  of  the  dyes  are  given  up  more  freely  than 
others  to  the  films,  and  consequently  a  given  "batch"  of  stain  must  not 
be  overworked,  as  that  would  lead  to  false  staining.  The  yellow  stain 
also  requires  watching  that  it  does  not  give  a  peculiar  amber  color,  as 
it  will  certainly  do  if  allowed  to  become  alkaline.  If  this  should  happen 
the  cure  is  to  add  to  the  stain  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  quite 
open  to  us  to  use  the  stains  stronger  or  weaker  than  is  formulated  in  the 
printed  directions,  but  I  have  only  a  few  times  found  any  gain  in  depart- 
ure from  the  directions,  and  when  such  departure  is  necessary,  it  may 
be  taken  that  the  film  is  improperly  exposed  or  developed,  or  the  nega- 
tive bad.  My  practice  is  to  stain  quite  deeply  in  both  stains,  and  then 
to  wash  down,  after  trial  with  the  blue  positive,  till  the  true  tints  are 
obtained.  But  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  this  washing.  If  the  jet  of 
water  is  deftly  directed,  what  may  be  called  "local  staining,"  or  rather 
"local  reduction"  of  stain,  will  be  obtained,  and  in  many  cases  this  will 
be  found  not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  If  very  dilute  acids,  such 
as  sulphuric,  are  used,  this  local  reduction  may  be  done  with  a  soft 
brush. 

The  films,  being  stained  and  dried,  are  varnished  with  a  varnish 
specially  prepared  for  this  purpose ;  they  are  then  placed  in  true  register 
with  each  other  and  the  blue,  the  latter  being  lowest,  the  red  on  it,  and 
the  yellow  on  the  red. 

The  best  and  most  convenient  way  in  which  this  can  be  effected,  is 
to  put  the  red  in  register  with  the  blue,  and  then  to  clip  the  two  to- 
gether. The  yellow  is  next  put  in  register  with  the  others,  held  there, 
and  the  clip  removed  from  the  other  two  and  made  to  secure  all  three. 
The  red  film  should  be  cut  a  little  smaller  than  the  blue,  and  the  yellow 
a  little  smaller  than  the  red.  A  binding  strip  is  now  gummed  down  to 
the  face  of  the  blue,  holding  also  the  red  and  yellow. 

The  complete  slide  may  now  be  masked  and  bound  like  a  lantern 
slide,  but  will  be  better  if  the  components  are  mounted  in  optical  contact. 
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This  is  done  by  pouring  between  the  blue  and  the  red,  and  also  between 
the  red  and  the  yellow,  and  also  between  the  yellow  and  the  cover  glass, 
pools  of  Canada  balsam,  as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sanger-Shepherd  &  Co. 
The  whole  slide  is  then  grasped  by  a  strong  wooden  clip  with  wide 
jaws  (made  on  purpose),  and  so  left  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  warm  place. 
The  superfluous  balsam  will  then  have  oozed  out,  and  may  be  cleaned 
off  with  spirits  or  chloroform.  When  the  oozing  has  ceased  the  slide 
is  to  bound  in  the  usual  way,  but  with  strips  rather  wider  than  for 
ordinary  lantern  slides. — Photography. 


-i— •■ 
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Communications   for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a   time),  and 
apparatus  and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


1356.  C  H.  Baker.— "Waiting"  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  both  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  double  window  and 
the  halation.  There  is  too  much  crowded 
into  too  small  a  space,  and  the  general 
haze  caused  by  working  against  the  light 
makes  the  figure  look  as  if  taken  in  the 
kind  of  fog  that  we  read  of  as  darkening 
London  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  window 
cjn  the  left  should  have  been  darkened, 
only  a  well  backed  plate  used,  and  even 
then  only  an  experienced  photographer 
could  hope  to  succeed  with  such  a  diffi- 
cult subject. 

1357.  Helen  L.  Griswold. — "  Mid- 
summer" is  a  picture  after  our  own 
heart,  and  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  definition  and  truth  to  na- 
ture are  not  inimical  to  true  pictorial 
effect.  The  composition  or  arrangement 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be,  and  the 
well  grouped  cattle  sheltering  under  the 
properly  placed  tree  beautifully  suggest 
the  satisfying  plenty  of  the  season  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  bovine  race.  Nor  is 
that  most  rare  and  difficult  to  get  quality 
in  landscape,  atmosphere,  absent,  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  distance  on  the  left. 
The  only  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  is  the  rather 
too  low  tone  of  the  sky ;  and  that  might 
be  easily  obviated  by  a  little  local  inten- 
sification with  agfa  or  other  one  solution 
inten  sifter. 

1358.  John  J.  Dunn.—  "  Der  Brief" 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  all  too  rare 
among  amateurs,  genre.  Two  women 
are  evidently  deriving  pleasure  from  the 
reading  of  a  letter,  and  while  the  younger 
of  the  two  reads,  the  listener  assumes 
a  pose  the  naturalness  of  which  atones 


for  its  want  of  grace.  While  to  a  large 
extent  satisfactory,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
crampedness ;  that  there  is  more  included 
than  was  necessary,  and  that  greater  sim- 
plicity would  have  been  an  improvement. 
Another  improvement  would  have  been 
a  different  position  of  the  back  of  the 
chair  on  which  the  figure  so  naturally 
rests  her  knee.  It  somewhat  offensively 
repeats  the  lines  of  the  figures,  and  is  not 
sufficiently  contrasted  by  the  different 
angle  of  the  bottom.  We  like  it  very 
much,  however,  and  shall  have  pleasure 
in  reproducing  it. 

1359.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson. — "  Moonlight 
on  Diamond  Lake "  suggests  the  real 
article  better  than  most  of  such  attempts, 
and  the  "  moon "  surrounded  by  the 
fleecy  clouds  is  simply  charming  in  its 
effect.  Even  the  coldish  blue  to  which 
the  print  has  been  toned  aids  the  sugges- 
tion, making  one  feel  the  cool  of  the 
evening  rather  than  the  heat  of  the  day. 

1360.  F.  W.  Gudewill. — "  Moonlight 
on  Gravesend  Bay  "  is  not  of  much  in- 
terest. A  snapshot  with  a  yellow  screen 
requires  for  success  conditions  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  under  which  this  ex- 
posure was  made.  The  lens  has  been  so 
strained  that  of  the  5x7  print  only  about 
Z1/a  x  4l/i  is  anything  like  sufficiently  ex- 
posed, while  all  round  the  corners  are 
simply  blackened  paper;  and  the  sky,  in- 
stead of  being  cloudy,  looks  more  as  if 
made  from  cotton  wool.  But  for  the 
faulty  sky,  the  print,  if  trimmed  to  the 
size  indicated,  would  be  a  fairly  good 
photograph. 

1 36 1.  Mrs.  T.  Luettke.  —  The  self 
portrait,  photographed  from  the  reflec- 
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tion  in  a  mirror,  is  more  than  credita- 
ble so  far  as  the  photography  goes,  but 
the  arrangement  for  the  purpose  is  a  lit- 
tle too  evident.  The  camera  in  front 
might  have  been  excused,  but  why  the 
vase-like  object  behind  it  and  the  photo- 
graphs by  its  side?  It  is  a  pretty  idea 
and  might  be  wrought  out  in  a  way  to 
make  very  nice  self  portraits;  but  never 
forget  that  simplicity  is  a  virtue,  and 
never  introduce  an  object  unless  it  has  a 
purpose  to  serve. 

1362.  Herman  Doerner. — "  The  Pet  " 
is  a  very  good  portrait  of  a  partially 
dressed  child,  but  of  the  kind  that  inter- 
ests only  those  to  whom  it  more  imme- 
diately belongs;  and  that  simply  because 
it  is  placed  on  a  rug  which  is  made  to  do 
duty  both  as  seat  and  background  and 
with  the  meaningless  stare  which  chil- 
dren so  placed  must  always  assume. 
Chidren  photographed  so  as  to  give 
pleasure  to  others  must  be  caught  at  play 
in  some  naturally  assumed  position,  and 
never  posed  or  arranged  on  purpose. 

1363.  F.  S.  Dobbins. — "  The  Village 
in  the  Grasp  of  the  Snow,"  a  topo- 
graphical photograph  from  an  elevation 
high  enough  to  almost  make  it  a  "  bird|s- 
eye"  view,  has,  of  course,  no  pictorial 
value,  and  can  be  of  interest  only  to  those 
whose  homes  are  included.  Almost  any 
one  of  the  dozen  buildings,  with  its 
surroundings  artistically  photographed, 
might  have  made  a  picture,  but  as  it  is 
it  is  simply  a  plan  of  the  village,  and  a 
too  hard  photograph. 

1364.  F.  E.  Weeks.—"  The  Declining 
Day  "  does  not  in  any  sense  suggest  its 
title.  Perfectly  black  foliage,  almost 
equally  black  water  and  light  brown 
clouds  on  a  brown  sky,  which,  although 
said  to  be  "  natural  and  without  doctor- 
ing," are  as  far  from  anything  that  we 
have  ever  seen  in  nature  as  can  well  be. 
The  sky  and  the  landscape  are  altogether 
out  of  tone,  and  only  a  much  longer  ex- 
posure would  have  brought  them  any- 
thing like  toegther.  And  it  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  subject  and 
point  selected  are  excellent. 

1365.  Frank  Hickox.— "  October  " 
does  not  appeal  to  us  as  being  worth  the 
trouble  involved  in  its  production.  A 
foreground  with  one  corn  "  shock,"  two 
smaller  ones  in  the  middle  distance,  and 
so  much  smaller  as  to  make  the  perspec- 
tive feel  unnatural,  and  a  row  of  trees 
in  the  distance,  all  so  out  of  focus  as- to 
make    their    recognition    merely    guess- 


work. There  is  hardly  enough  here  to 
make  a  picture  or  even  a  photograph  of 
interest,  and  out  of  focus  to  the  extent 
that  it  is,  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  material. 
We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  beauty  of 
simplicity,  but  with  simplicity  there  must 
be  suggestion,  and  of  that  there  is  not, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  faintest  trace  in 
this  blurred  print. 

1366.  A.  G.  Graff. — "  Coal  Mine 
Hill"  is  a  good  subject  badly  photo- 
graphed. The  composition  could  not 
have  bettered,  but  the  values  are  as  false 
as  false  could  be;  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  essential  atmosphere,  and  the  lights 
and  shades,  instead  of  being  massed  and 
contrasted,  are  scattered  all  over  the 
print.  The  negative  has  been  so  much 
underexposed  that  the  trees  are  merely 
black  and  white.  With  the  same  ex- 
posure and  a  stop  twice  or  thrice  as  large 
you  might  have  got  both  atmosphere 
and  true  values. 

1367.  N.  Gregg,  Jr.—"  The  Old  Gate  " 
is  not  a  picturesque  or  interesting  sub- 
ject, although  you  have  chosen  the  best 
possible  point  of  view.  Made  an  upright, 
and  excluding  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  on  the  left,  something  much  better 
would  have  been  got,  but  the  exposure 
should  have  been  very  much  longer.  The 
bar  of  the  gate  and  the  tree  trunks, 
everything  indeed  on  which  direct  light 
did  not  fall,  is  simply  blackened  paper, 
while  all  else  is  simply  white.  Never 
forget  that  you  must  expose  for  the 
shadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of 
themselves. 

1368.  H.  C.  Drake.— "  Father  Time 
Posing."  The  dissatisfaction  you  feel 
arises  probably  from  the  fact  that  the 
figure  is  too  evidently  posing  to  be  pho- 
tographed, and  to  a  certain  extent  also 
from  the  scythe  resting  on  the  grass 
which  he  does  not  cut,  instead  of  in  the 
orthodox  way,  on  his  shoulder.  The  trim- 
ming to  an  oval  is  also,  in  this  case,  a 
mistake,  as  it  not  only  suggests  insta- 
bility, but  repeats  unpleasantly  the  curve 
of  the  scythe.  Another  mistake  is  the 
three  parallel  lines  at  top  and  bottom  of 
the  mount,  attracting  the  attention  as 
they  do  from  the  picture.  The  false 
whiteness  of  the  grass  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance and  the  sky  arises  from  much  over- 
development rendered  necessary  from  an 
all  too  short  exposure;  the  same  time 
with  F.  16  might  have  enabled  you  to  get 
something  much  more  like  true  values. 
A  small  stop  in  landscape  work  is  gen- 
erally a  mistake,  as  it  prevents  the  get- 
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ting  of  the  atmosphere,  without  which  it 
is  worthless.  In  picture  making  we  never 
employ  anything  smaller  than  F.22,  and 
rarely  less  than  F.   16. 

1369.  J.  L.  Jones. — "  Lake  in  Wade 
Park  "  is  a  good  subject,  but  would  have 
been  a  little  better  had  the  larger  mass 
of  foliage  not  been  quite  so  much  in  the 
center.  It  suffers  from  the  too  common 
fault  of  underexposure,  the  tree  trunks 
being  simply  blackened  paper,  and  the 
shadows  without  detail.  Sky  and  water 
are  too  much  alike  in  tone,  and  the  latter 
would  have  told  infinitely  better  had 
there  been  on  its  surface  a  gentle  ripple. 


JJotice  what  has  been  said  to  1367  about 
exposing  for  the  shadows,  as  this  only 
needed  that  to  have  been  an  excellent 
picture. 

1370.  Perlita  Wolff.  —  "  Counting 
the  Sheep  "  is  a  snap  above  the  average 
of  such  work,  being  both  well  exposed 
and  well  arranged.  The  shepherd,  proba- 
bly transporting  his  charge  from  one 
place  to  another,  has  stopped  to  count 
them,  as  he  compares  the  visible  num- 
ber with  that  on  his  list,  having  laid 
down  his  staff  and  coat  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  good  photograph  capped  with  a 
good  sky. — See  page  15. 


♦  «  ♦  »  ♦ 
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Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested 
to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre.  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have 
been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  to  our  readers. 


Camera  Club  of  New  York. — During 
the  month  of  December  there  was  con- 
siderable activity  in  this  club.  It  started 
off  on  December  3  with  a  special  meet- 
ing called  by  the  President  to  consider 
measures  calculated  to  increase  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  club.  President  Aspimvall 
presided  and  opened  the  meeting  by 
reading  a  few  letters  he  had  received 
from  members  unable  to  be  present.  The 
President  thought,  for  one  of  the  first 
and  largest  clubs  in  the  country,  the 
camera  club  should  be  more  active  and 
do  more,  so  as  to  attract  more  people  and 
secure  a  larger  membership.  In  a  few 
of  the  letters  it  was  argued  that  the 
criticism  on  slides  had  been  too  severe, 
causing  slidemakers  to  be  timid  in  sub- 
mitting slides;  urged  helpful  criticism 
showing  how  changes  in  matting,  etc., 
could  better  the  picture:  thought  some 
one  person  capable  of  such  work  should 
be  appointed.  Another  suggested  quar- 
terly print  competitions  with  prizes, 
open  to  outsiders  and  members. 

Mr.  Stark,  a  member,  recommended 
that  there  be  two  print  competitive  ex- 
hibitions, spring  and  fall,  and  that  the 
prints  be  judged  by  all  the  members,  and 
the  three  best  selected  be  published  in 
Camera  Notes.  He  alluded  to  the  School 
of  Photography,  in  Munich,  where  a  cer- 
tain plaster  model  was  photographed  by 
all  the  pupils,  and  later  an  exhibition  of 
all  the  prints  was  made,  so  that  the 
various  individual  ideas  as  to  lighting 
and  manipulation  were  easily  observed. 


The  best  pictures  were  selected  by  the 
pupils  themselves.  It  proved  to  be  a  very 
successful  plan  there.  The  course  is 
three  years. 

Mr.  Stieglitz  suggested  that  the  pic- 
tures in  the  proposed  exhibitions  be  also 
judged  by  three  artists,  and  the  three 
pictures  they  selected  be  also  published 
in  Camera  Notes  with  those  three  se- 
lected by  the  members. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the 
Lantern  Slide  Committee,  spoke  of  the 
advantage  the  club  had  in  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  In- 
terchange, but  that  his  committee  had 
been  greatly  hampered  in  securing  slides 
to  form  an  Interchange  set.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  too  little  interest 
taken  in  iu  He  simply  could  not  get 
slides. 

Mr.  Abel  alluded  to  the  deterioration 
in  the  club  and  to  the  decreased  interest 
in  the  Wednesday  night  lantern  slide 
testing.  He  suggested  that  the  club 
should  have  a  curator,  and  stated  there 
was  an  absence  of  science  and  debate  on 
photographic  matters.  He  believed  print 
competitions  would  be  helpful  in  in- 
creasing the  activity. 

Mr.  Stieglitz  contended  that  the  club 
should  decide  what  it  wants  to  do,  and 
remarked,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
it  should  stand  for  pictorial  photography. 
Another  set  of  members  might  be  in- 
terested in  scientific  photography,  an- 
other in  medical  or  botanical  photog- 
raphy.    All  should  be  encouraged. 
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Another  suggested  greater  comradeship* 
between  the  several  members ;  he  thought 
that  would  develop  the  latent  talent  of 
the  club. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Schram  urged  good  fellow- 
ship. 

Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg  believed  the  club 
should  stand  for  something,  and  men- 
tioned a  plan  of  photographing  a  prin- 
cipal street  or  streets  in  our  own  city; 
that,  he  considered,  would  be  valuable. 
He  suggested  that  corners  of  streets  be 
photographed,  each  group  of  members 
assigned  to  the  several  places  to  take 
their  time  in  securing  interesting  pic- 
tures. 

At  a  late  hour  the  meeting  terminated 
without  any  action  being  taken,  the  sev- 
eral subjects  to  be  taken  up  again  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  club. 

A  large  and  attentive  audience  listened 
to  Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  of  Chicago,  on 
Friday  evening,  December  6,  the  subject 
of  his  lecture  before  the  club  being  "  Par- 
allel Paths  to  the  Photographic  Para- 
dise." Recent  photographic  salons,  he 
said,  showed  that  photographic  workers 
were  being  divided  into  two  schools,  the 
"  impressionistic "  and  the  "  realistic." 
Each  school  was  striving  for  perfection,, 
but  working  along  different  lines.  Par- 
allel lines,  according  to  the  mathema- 
tician, being  lines  that  were  possible  of 
being  extended  into  infinity  without 
meeting,  he  considered  that  the  photo- 
graphic millennium  would  be  hastened  if 
a  middle  course  was  adopted  and  all 
worked  harmoniously  along  the  same 
plan.  The  ultra  school,  to  which  he 
was  strongly  opposed,  had  been  the 
cause  of  photography  as  an  art  being 
subjected  to  much  ridicule,  the  last 
Chicago  salon  being  especially  notorious 
in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  pictures 
there  exhibited  had  no  semblance  to  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  subject  as  seen  by 
the  average  eye.  Zola's  definition  of  art, 
"  Nature,  as  seen  through  a  tempera- 
ment," he  did  not  agree  with,  and  consid- 
ered "  Art  is  that  which  makes  our  tem- 
perament in  unison  with  Nature"  a  better 
definition  of  the  term.  He  believed  in 
rendering  nature  as  nature  is  seen,  so 
plain  that  even  the  child  can  understand. 
That  was  the  first  and  main  feature  in 
picture  making.  If  the  artist  was  able, 
in  addition,  to  infuse  into  his  work  his 
own  personality,  to  give  it  a  motif,  in 
other  words,  so  that  it  inspired  the  be- 
holder with  the  same  sentiments  that  im- 
pressed him,  then  he  had  done  something 
of  which  he  might  be  proud  and  which 
was  real  art.    The  kind  of  photography 


which  will  not  permit  us  to  see  the 
beauty  in  nature  he  considered  worthless, 
degenerating,  and  a  passing  dream. 
Many  of  the  productions  which  were 
held  up  as  examples  of  art  by  those  who 
ought  to  know  better  could  be  likened 
to  nothing  on  earth,  the  heavens  above, 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth.  The 
average  man,  in  his  opinion,  was  not 
fully  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  in 
nature  as  applied  to  art,  or  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  on  art  until  he  was 
forty  years  of  age.  There  being,  of 
course,  exceptions.  The  photographic 
worker,  after  he  had  passed  the  snap- 
shot stage,  had  to  qualify  himself  in  me- 
chanical and  technical  perfection.  He 
had  then  to  study  composition  and  draw- 
ing or  perspective.  Light  and  shade  then 
began  to  get  his  attention,  and  finally 
tone  values,  a  knowledge  of  these  qual- 
ities that  go  to  make  the  perfect  picture 
being  only  reached  by  long  years  of 
patient  toil  and  close  study.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  essential  to  the  making  of  pic- 
tures with  more  than  a  passing  interest 
— pictures  that  will  live  and  not  pictorial 
falsehoods.  Mr.  Todd's  lecture,  in  which 
he  introduced  much  of  his  Scotch  humor, 
was  warmly  applauded,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz  replied  for  the  new  school.  In 
an  impressive  talk  he  showed  how  pho- 
tography had  been  benefited  by  the 
school  in  which  he  was  termed  a  leader. 
It  was  only  by  the  earnest  work  of  the 
few  along  these  new  lines  that  photog- 
raphy had  been  uplifted  into  the  high 
place  it  now  held  among  the  fine  arts 
within  the  past  few  years.  That  they 
should  be  working  along  parallel  lines 
was  to  him  most  pleasing.  Their  only 
desire  was  to  be  let  alone.  The  opposi- 
tion they  had  met  with  and  the  sneers 
of  the  photographic  press  did  not 
dampen  their  ardor.  Their  ranks  were 
being  swelled  by  those  who  once  de- 
rided. As  Mr.  Todd  had  said,  it  took 
long  years  of  training  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
art.  Thus  enlightened,  the  mind  begins 
to  see  new  beauty  in  •  nature,  and  no  one 
more  than  he- believed  in  going  to  nature 
for  all  that  was  beautiful  and  true  in  art. 
So,  as  the  mind  gradually  develops,  and 
the  artistic  sense  is  cultivated,  will  the 
public  begin  to  appreciate  the  work  that 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  what 
has  been  termed  the  new  school  of  pho- 
tography. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  December  10, 
President  Aspinwall  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Abel  reported  that  Mr.  Stieglitz 
and  Mr.  Cassard  had  made  donations  of 
books  to  the  library.  All  the  other  com- 
mittees reported  progress ;  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  announced  that  Dr. 
John  Nicol  would  lecture  in  January. 

A  vote  was  passed  providing  for  two 
competitive  print  exhibitions  in  each 
year,  the  prints  to  be  judged  and  voted 
upon  by  members  of  the  club,  the  print 
receiving  the  largest  vote  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  competitions  to  be 
open  to  all  members.  No  print  taking 
an  award  in  a  previous  exhibition  to  be 
voted  upon.  The  three  best  pictures  as 
judged  by  members  and  another  three 
judged  by  three  artists  to  be  printed  in 
Camera  Notes. 

It  was  also  voted  that  monthly  exhibi- 
tions of  lantern  slides  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  members  and  friends.  The 
President  considered  that,  as  an  outcome 
of  the  meeting  of  December  3,  the  club 
had  taken  a  start  in  one  way  to  increase 
its  usefulness. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Club  Dinner. — 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  club  Din- 
ner Committee,  Mr.  William  J.  Cassard, 
J.  Edgar  Bull,  and  Louis  B.  Schram,  the 
Fifth  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  59th  Street, 
on  Saturday  evening,  December  21,  1901, 
at  7.30,  and  was  a  splendid  success.  It 
was  held  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  large 
dining-room  of  the  club,  appropriately 
decorated.  Each  guest  was  supplied  with 
a  tastefully  designed  menu,  having  an 
original  photograph  mounted  therein. 
When  the  "  sorbet "  was  served  there 
appeared  before  each  person  a  miniature 
camera  with  an  elastic  band  attached 
to  the  part  that  represented  a  lens.  On 
opening  the  camera,  by  drawing  down 
the  bottom,  the  lens  board  flew  up,  dis- 
closing a  mirror,  in  which  the  guest 
could  see  himself,  while  the  sorbet  was 
found  in  the  removed  bottom.  The  sur- 
prise was  greeted  with  considerable  ap- 
plause. At  the  close  of  the  dinner  five 
photographs,  by  well-known  members, 
were  drawn  for  by  putting  cards  bearing 
each  person's  rfame  in  a  hat  held  by  Mr. 
Cassard  and  another  drawing  them  from 
the  hat.  in  the  usual  way.  All  the  re- 
cipients received  congratulations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  delightful  instru- 
mental music  was  provided  during  the 
dinner. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  raised 
platform,  where  the  President  of  the 
athletic  club,  Mr.  J.  R.  Van  Wormer, 
and  the  President  of  the  camera  club  sat 


in  company  with  guests,  Mr.  S.  Hudson 
Chapman,  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  ex-President 
William  Murphy,  Mr.  D.  S.  Plumb,  of 
the  Orange  Camera  Club,  ex- President 
Dexter  H.  Walker,  George  E.  Ashbey, 
and  Dr.  Henry  G.  Piffard. 

President  Aspinwall  welcomed  the 
guests  and  thanked  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  for  its  hospitality.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  athletic  club  also  welcomed 
the  camera  club,  and  spoke  of  the  good 
it  did  their  club  to  have  such  entertain- 
ments, and  invited  the  club  to  come 
again  in  1902. 

Mr.  S.  Hudson  Chapman  was  intro- 
duced and  spoke  of  the  work  and  suc- 
cess the  society  he  represented  had  had 
in  getting  up  the  Philadelphia  Salon, 
alluding  pleasantly  to  the  help  Mr.  Chas. 
I.  Berg  had  given  them  in  acting  as  one 
of  the  jurors. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  Orange  Cam- 
era Club,  ex- President  Dexter  H. 
Walker,  and  others,  made  entertaining 
speeches,  until  at  a  late  hour  when  the 
dinner  broke  up,  with  the  best  of  good 
feeling.  It  was  estimated  that  about 
seventy-five  were  present. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  prints  at 
the  club  rooms  of  the  work  of  Clarence 
H.  White,  May  R.  Stanbery,  Katherine 
S.  Stanbery,  Emma  Spencer,  and  T.  M. 
Edmiston,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  from  De-  • 
cember  20  to  December  31,  1901. 

Photographic  Department  of  Brook- 
lyn Institute. — On  Friday  evening,  De- 
cember 6,  in  the  studio  rooms  of  the  in- 
stitute, on  Montague  Street,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach  exhibited  a  set  of  slides  entitled 
"  A  Three- Mile  Connecticut  Drive,  from 
Stratford  to  Putney,"  and  showed  what 
bits  of  interesting  scenery  near  at  home 
can  be  had  if  one  will  but  look  for  it. 
The  views  were  made  at  various  times, 
according  to  Mr.  Beach's  convenience, 
and  included,  as  an  incident,  a  complete 
illustration  of  the  moving  of  a  residence 
by  water.  Prior  to  the  exhibition  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Institute 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Beach  at 
the  Clarendon  Hotel,  in  Brooklyn. 

President  William  G.  Peckham  an- 
nounced at  the  meeting  that  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  had  been  honored 
by  having  their  work  exhibited  at  the 
Philadelphia  Salon.  They  were  Mr.  W. 
B.  Colson,  who  had  four  pictures;  Frank 
Peret,  two;  Henry  Underbill,  one;  and 
W.  A.  Boger,  three ;  one  of  the  latter's 
was  published  in  the  official  catalogue. 
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Carbutt's  Polychromatic  Plate, 
Safe  Light,  and  Light  Filters. — 
Readers  who,  inspired  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle's  paper,  which  appears  on  an- 
other page,  desire  to  try  their  hands  at 
the  making  of  colored  lantern  slides, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  particular  brand 
of  plate  or  make  of  light  filters  therein 
said  to  be  essential;  Mr.  Carbutt  hav- 
ing solved  the  problem  by  producing 
plates,  a  safe  light,  and  color  filters 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe  will 
be  found  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

As  a  proof  of  the  polychromatic  quali- 
ties of  the  plate,  and  of  how  perfectly 
the  color  filters  are  adjusted  to  its 
range,  we  have  before  us  a  photograph 
of  the  solar  spectrum  in  black  and 
white,  from  C  to  considerably  beyond 
H,  and  for  the  first  time,  in  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  natural  compara- 
tive luminosities;  from  D  to  G,  includ- 
ing the  highest,  which  falls  off  towards 
and  beyond  H.  until  the  two  ends,  the 
red  and  the  violet,  are  about  equal  in 
luminosity.  The  photograph  is  the  re- 
sult of  three  separate  exposures,  through 
the  blue,  green  and  red  screens,  the  rel- 
ative times  being  6,  8,  and  12;  and  their 
perfect  adjustment  to  the  range  of  the 
plate  is  shown  by  the  perfectly  harmo- 
nious blending  of  the  colors. 

A  plate  so  sensitive  to  even  the  red, 
cannot  be  safely  developed  with  the 
ordinary  ruby  light,  or  at  least  with- 
out greater  care  than  is  convenient  to 
bestow,  and  so  Carbutt  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  combination  that  is  per- 
fectly safe,  although  even  with  it  we 
need  to  work  with  caution,  keeping  the 
plate  covered  unless  for  a  momentary 
examination.  But  the  8x10  light  is  a 
beauty.  At  first  we  could  not  believe 
it  to  be  a  cemented  arrangement  of 
stained  tissue,  the  optical  contact  be- 
ing so  perfect  from  corner  to  corner, 
and  concluded  that  it  was  a  specimen 
of  the  "Copper  ruby"  that  we  had  so 
long  looked  for:  and  although  it  is 
a  shade  darker  than  the  average  ruby 
glass,  it  passes  a  sufficient  light  in 
which  to  work  with  comfort.  It  is 
sent  out  in  a  neat  case,  and  although 
doubtless  in  the  selection  of  color,  per- 


manence has  not  been  forgotten,  ex- 
posure to  bright  light,  especially  sun- 
light, affects  most  of  the  aniline  prod- 
ucts, and  therefore  we  shall  keep  ours 
in   its  case   unless  while  in  use. 

And  the  same  applies  equally  to  the 
light  filters.  They  are  beautifully  made 
and  sent  out  in  a  neat  velvet-lined  case, 
from  which  they  should  be  removed 
only  when  they  are  to  be  employed, 
and  to  which  they  should  be  returned 
again  as   soon  as   done   with. 

But  the  use  of  the  polychromatic 
plate  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
three-color  work,  or  even  to  such  as 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  identified 
with  the  ordinary  orthochromatic  plate: 
surely  a  plate  that  is  more  or  less 
sensitive,  not  to  one  end  only  of  the 
spectrum,  but  to  its  whole  length,  is 
better  for  all,  or  almost  all  kinds  of 
work  than  one  that  is  sensitive  to  only 
a  small  part  of  it.  We  shall  therefore 
return  to  the  polychromatic  plate  again 
when  we  may  .be  able  to  teach  by  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  by  precept. 

*  *    * 

Mr.  Gennert  offers  Pyrol  tubes  con- 
taining Hauff's  Pyrol,  the  new  crys- 
talline form  of  resublimed  Pyrogallic 
acid,  similar  to  Hauff's  Ortol  tubes. 
These  are  arranged  in  sets  of  two.  a 
soda  cartridge  and  a  Pyrol  tube.  A 
set  makes  60  ounces  of  single  or  double 
solution  developer,  and  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  amateurs  and  professionals. 

*  *    * 

What  Are  We  Here  For?  By  F. 
Dundas  Todd.  Chicago:  The  Photo-Bea- 
con Co.  Price,  $1. — This  is  an  attempt 
to  answer  a  question  that  has  puzzled 
some  of  the  wisest  heads  during  many 
ages,  and  which  we  fear  will  continue  to 
puzzle,  in  spite  of  the  forcible  and  in 
some  cases  the  new  way  in  which  the 
author  has  gone  over  the  old,  old  ground. 

Briefly,  according  to  the  author,  we  are 
here  to  learn,  and  what  we  are  here  for 
we  are  doing,  but  most  of  us  have,  in  the 
beginning  at  least,  been  taught  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  in  that  way  we  continue 
to  go.  Instead  of  filling  the  pupil's  head 
with  book-learning,  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  sages  and  ages,  he  would  send  him 
out  to  nature  and  put  in  his  way  its  "  liv- 
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ing  facts,"  helping  him  as  far  as  possible 
to  discover  the  principles  that  control 
them. 

This  nature-teaching,  or  the  teaching 
of  nature,  is  the  keynote  that  runs  all 
through  the  book,  finding  a  place  in  every 
chapter,  and  the  aim  and  end  is  to  be — 
what?  socialism,  and  he  looks  for  its  ad- 
vent approvingly.  While,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  there  is  little  in  the  book  that 
is  new,  much  of  the  old  has  been  placed 
in  a  most  attractive  light  and  will  meet 
with  general  approval,  but  there  is  also 
some  that  many  at  least  will  wish  had 
not  been  written.  In  spite  of  that,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  in  "  What  Are  We 
Here  For?"  that  makes  us  wish  that  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has 
children  to  care  for  or  to  teach. 

*  *    * 

The  International  Annual  of  An- 
thony's Bulletin.  New  York:  E.  &  H. 
T  Anthony  &  Co. — The  publishers  have 
taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  (No- 
vember 18)  send  an  advanced  copy  of 
this  always  interesting  annual  visitor. 
Its  genial  editor,  W.  I.  Scandlin,  is  to 
be  congratulated  both  on  the  matter  and 
the  way  in  which  he  has  presented  it ; 
and  the  photographer  must  be  encyclo- 
pedic indeed  who  can  not  learn  some- 
thing, nay,  much  from  the  133  articles, 
many  of  them  profusely  illustrated,  and 
the  35  illustrations  interesting  as  such, 
contributed  by  99  authors. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  and  illustra- 
tions the  book  contains  over  70  pages  of 
well-selected  formulae  and  methods  of 
working ;  over  30  pages  of  the  addresses 
and  principal  officers  of  the  photographic 
societies  and  camera  clubs  in  this  and 
other  countries,  and  20  pages  of  tables, 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  photog- 
raphy. If  the  object  of  the  editor  has 
been  to  make  the  "  International "  the 
photographer's  vadc  me  cum,  we  can  hon- 
estly say  that  he  has  succeeded. 

*  *    * 

Photograms  of  the  Year.  1901. — For 
seven  years  we  have  welcomed  this  com- 
pilation and  most  of  what  the  various 
writers  said  about  it,  as  a  fairly  faithful 
mirror  of  the  progress  and  position  of 
photography,  and  as  the  next  best  thing 
to  visiting  the  two  annual  exhibitions, 
the  British  Royal  and  Salon,  that  appar- 
ently by  one  consent  more  than  any 
others  or  than  all  the  others  together, 
show  that  progress  and  position  in  all  the 
phases  of  photography. 


We  hardly  know  whether  to  be  gratified 
or  merely  amused  at  the  fact  that  the  key- 
note running  through  several  of  the  arti- 
cles is  the  influence  of  the  American 
school  or  invasion,  the  name  depending 
on  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker;  but 
it  is  at  least  pleasing  to  note  that  the  op- 
probrium which  was  heaped  on  it  in 
some  quarters  no  longer  obtains,  and 
that  even  those  whose  work  is  farthest 
from  it  speak  of  it  with  respect. 

As  usual,  several  photographers  are 
allowed  to  tell  of  the  progress  of  the 
year  in  their  own  countries,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Mons.  Demachy,  their 
stories  might  have  been  better  told;  and 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  to 
the  greater  number  of  readers  will  be 
Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter's  review  of  the  two 
great  exhibitions,  the  Royal  and  the 
Salon. 

To  those  who  want  to  see  just  where 
photography  stands  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  the  new  century,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  merely  want  an  inspiration 
to  better  the  work  on  which  they  are  en- 
gaged or  to  branch  out  on  lines  that  are 
new,  Photograms  of  the  Year  will  be  in- 
valuable. 


New  Speed  List,  and  Test  Paper, 
and  Standard  Tints  for  Wynne's  Ex- 
posure Meter. — We  are  glad  to  tell  our 
readers  generally,  and  especially  those 
who  have  recently  written  us,  that  we 
have  received  from  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony 
&  Co.  the  long-looked-for  new  speed  list, 
dated  October,  1901.  It  includes  plates 
of  fourteen  American  makers,  and  the 
speeds  vary  from  F.  11  to  F.  128,  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  most  rapid  of 
the  year  before,  the  highest  of  which 
was  F.  101. 

The  list,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
correct,  shows  the  folly  of  the  claim 
that  British  plates  are  more  rapid  than 
American,  as  it  is,  if  anything,  just  a 
shade  the  other  way.  F.  128  is  the 
highest  in  either  list,  but  while  in  the  84 
speeds  of  the  British  only  6  reach  the 
highest  figure,  3  of  the  American  40 
come  up  to  it,  and  so  the  balance,  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  be,  is  in  our  favor. 

The  new  test  paper,  which  is  said  to 
be  really  permanent  if  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  darkens  to  a  shade  slightly  differ- 
ent from  former  papers,  and  they  send 
also  a  pair  of  standard  tints  of  suitable 
color  to  be  pasted  on  the  dials  of  the 
meters  already  in  use. 
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The  Photo-Miniature. — Photography 
at  night  is  the  theme  of  the  current  num- 
ber, and  while  to  us  it  is  the  least  inter- 
esting of  the  lot,  the  story  is  probably  as 
well  told  as  from  the  writer's  point  of 
view  it  could  be.  We  think  he  makes  a 
mistake  in  ignoring  the  combination  of  a 
little  of  the  light  of  departing  day  with 
that  of  the  night,  and  are  quite  sure  that 
he  does  so  when  he  says  that  such  com- 
bination is  illegitimate.  Nothing,  ac- 
cording to  our  opinion,  is  illegitimate 
that  does  not  proclaim  itself,  and  we 
have  never  seen  an  all-night-light  picture 
that  would  not  have  been  better  for  just 
a  touch  of  departing  day.  To  this,  of 
course,  such  pictures  as  the  two  interiors 
by  Percy  R.  Hines  are  exceptions,  and 
we  may  say  that  we  have  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind  better  than  the  interior 
opposite  page  319. 

While,  however,  not  thinking  "  Night 
Photography  "  not  quite  equal  to  its  pre- 
decessors, we  heartily  recommend  it  to 
every  one  who  wants  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  that  kind  of  work. 


Photography  of  Immersed  Objects. 
By  A.  L.  Donnadieu,  D.Sc,  Prof,  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Lyons,  etc.  225 
pages.  Illustrated  with  numerous  en- 
gravings and  eight  gelatino-bromide 
prints  from  negatives  made  by  the 
author.  Price,  $2.50.  Published  by 
Chas.  Mendel,  118  rue  d'Assas,  Paris, 
France. 

In  photographing  certain  subjects,  es- 


pecially those  of  an  anatomical  nature,  a 
sharpness  of  outline  and  detail  is  re- 
quired that  can  not  be  obtained  by  dry 
photography,  since  the  subject  is  lighted 
so  vaguely,  the  rays  of  light  being  so 
poorly  concentrated,  that  the  photograph 
lacks  softness  and  distinctness. 

This  trouble  is  also  met  with  in  pho- 
tographing objects  with  a  shining  sur- 
face, such  as  glass,  metal,  etc.,  it  being 
next  to  impossible  to  avoid  reflections 
where  the  light  strikes  corners  and 
curves.  This  book  suggests  a  method 
that  solves  all  these  difficulties,  which 
consists  in  simply  immersing  in  water 
the  objects  to  be  photographed.  By  this 
method  reproductions  may  be  obtained 
that  are  extremely  faithful  in  form  and 
tone,  with  a  scale  of  values  absolutely 
identical  with  that  of  the  original,  and 
with  a  gradation  of  the  half-tones  that 
can  not  be  obtained  by  any  other  pro- 
cess. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  excellent 
prints  reproduced  in  this  work — the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  of  the  most  difficult 
anatomical  kind — to  be  convinced  that 
nothing  as  perfect  in  this  line  of  pho- 
tography has  ever  been  done,  before. 

The  inventor  of  this  curious  method, 
M.  Donnadieu,  was  the  first  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  it,  and  it  is  prob- 
able has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to 
bring  the  method  to  its  present  high 
state  of  perfection.  No  one  is  better 
qualified  than  he  to  describe  and  show 
by  practical  examples  the  resources  that 
it  offers  in  its  multiple  applications. 


Letters  to  the  Editor* 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Communications  are  solicited  from  our  readers  on  any  subject  of  interest.  A  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  contributes  to  general  advancement. 


A  CRITICISM. 

Dear  Sirs — I  have  been  studying  the 
reproduction  in  the  October  number  of 
The  Amateur  entitled  "  The  Country 
School  Teacher,"  and  try  hard  as  I  can 
to  like  it,  I  find  it  impossible.  Perhaps 
I  am  not  endowed  with  an  artistic  tem- 
perament, yet  I  discover  many  good 
qualities  in  the  picture.  From  the  en- 
graving I  should  judge  that  the  effect 
of  atmosphere  in  the  original  print  is 


charming,  but  the  position  of  the  figure 
is  such  that  the  "  teacher "  shows  little 
indication  of  trudging,  on  account  of 
which  the  feeling  is  wanting,  to  me  at 
least,  that  she  will  soon  disappear  into 
the  misty  atmosphere  beyond.  In  fact, 
the  pose  of  the  figure  is  so  stiff  that  one 
is  reminded  more  of  a  dressed  dummy 
from  a  show  window  stuck  up  in  the 
snow  than  of  a  country  school  teacher 
trudging  her  way  to  school,  and  from* 
the  picture  it  looks  that  here  is  a  case 
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where  a  teacher  had  "  lost  her  head." 
To  my  mind  this  is  an  instance  where 
the  introduction  of  a  figure  in  a  land- 
scape is  objectionable,  either  on  account 
of  its  being  in  the  wrong  place  or  that 
it  is  unsuitable.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
picture  would  have  been  better  with  the 
figure  omitted  which  is  proved  by  cov- 
ering the  figure  with  a  piece  of  paper  or 
a  finger  of  the  hand.  The  fault  is  so  se- 
rious that  I  can  not  imagine  how  it  es- 
caped the  eye  of  the  editor.  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  at  least  had  the  fig- 
ure had  been  placed  at  the  further  end  of 
the  rut?  Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  Cogswell. 

[This  is  the  kind  of  letter  we  like,  as 
it  shows  an  interest  in  the  kind  of  work 
that  we  are  most  anxious  to  do.  There 
is  truth  in  much  that  you  say,  but  there 
is  also  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  some  of  the  things  that  go  to 
the  realization  of  pictorial  effect,  or 
rather  the  effect  that  a  picture  should 
have  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  In 
most,  or  at  least  in  many  cases,  the  best 
of  a  picture  is  what  we  bring  to  it;  the 
power  to  see  beyond  what  is  presented. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  figure  is  lack- 
ing in  action  and  might  have  been  more 
advantageously  placed,  although  we 
doubt  it,  its  absence  would  have  been  a 
serious  loss.  We  feel  that  it  brings  to 
the  picture  that  which  is  its  greatest 
charm — the  human  interest  and  all  that  it 
implies.  We  may  add  that  the  lack  of 
suggested  motion  might  have  been  ob- 
viated by  foot-tracks  in  the  snow  behind 
the  figure. — Eds.] 


TROUBLES  OF  AN  AMATEUR. 

A   VOICE    FROM   THE    PEWS. 

The  amateur  photographer  to-day  who 
is  not  a  mere  "  snap-shotter  "  or  "  but- 
ton-presser "  undoubtedly  owes  a  great 
debt  to  the  many  excellent  manuals  of  in- 
struction and  photographic  magazines  at 
his  disposal.  From  all  sides  he  is  met 
with  counsel,  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion, which  make  his  work  easier  and 
success  more  certain.  It  may,  therefore, 
seem  ungracious  to  criticize  those  who 
help  him,  but  the  professional  or  expert 
who  writes  for  the  instruction  of  his 
younger  brethren  of  the  craft  ought  not 
to  take  well-meant  criticism  amiss,  since 
it  rests  upon  full  appreciation  of  many 
valuable  hints  already  received,  and  the 
desire  to  obtain  more 


The  backing  of  plates  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  attracting  the  attention  of  one 
amateur  of  late.  Scarcely  a  single  number 
of  our  various  magazines  can  be  taken  up 
without  finding  urgent  counsel  from  edi- 
tor or  contributor  to  use  no  plates  with- 
out backing,  as  well  as  advertisements 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  backed 
plates  or  of  some  kind  of  non-halation 
backing.  But  at  the  same  time  we  read 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Photo- 
grahic  Society  of  Philadelphia  on  backed 
plates,  experts  who,  after  repeated  trials, 
carefully  made,  reached  the  conclusion 
as  to  the  particular  brand  of  plates 
which  was  tested,  that  the- difference  be- 
tween backed  and  unbacked  plates  in  re- 
gard to  halation  is  so  slight  as  not  to 
pay  for  the  added  trouble  of  working  the 
former.  Now  what  shall  our  amateur 
do?  Make  up  his  mind  to  save  all  the 
bother  of  backing  plates,  on  the  strength 
of  this  report,  or  determine  to  try  the 
thing  for  himself,  inasmuch  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Committee  investigated  only  one 
brand  of  plates?  In  the  latter  case  he 
has  plenty  of  good  authorities  to  support 
him,,  telling  him  that  after  he  has  once 
tried  backed  plates  he  will  never  use  any 
others.  Very  well,  but  what  backing 
shall  he  use?  He  has  been  sufficiently 
warned  against  the  delusion  of  black  vel- 
vet behind  the  plates,  but  he  is  not  out  of 
the  woods  yet,  by  any  means.  Most 
formulas  he  happens  to  find  recommend 
caramel,  with  the  addition  of  some  col- 
oring material  like  burnt  sienna.  But 
unfortunately  he  reads  the  photographic 
magazines  and  is  very  soon  perplexed. 
An  article  by  R.  W.  Page,  for  example, 
in  The  American  Amateur  Photogra- 
pher for  July,  commends  the  backing  of 
plates  most  cordially,  and  then  adds: 
"  Much  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  of 
having  a  backing  of  the  same  refractive 
index  as  the  glass,  and  there  may  be 
something  in  it,  although  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  any  difference  in  the  re- 
sult between  that  which  was  and  that 
which  was  not.  The  one  essential  is  the 
destruction  of  the  reflecting  surface  of 
the  back  of  the  plate,  and  that  can  be 
done  apparently  by  almost  anything  that 
can  be  brought  into  perfect  optical  con- 
tact with  it."  In  the  October  number, 
14  Watchman,"  after  repudiating  the 
black  velvet  heresy,  remarks :  "  Some 
maintain  that  any  dark  substance,  so 
long  as  optical  contact  is  secured,  is  as 
good  as  any  other,  and  pin  their  faith  to 
burnt  sienna ;  while  others  hold  that  in 
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addition  to  the  optical  contact  the  back- 
ing should  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  refractive  index  as  the  glass.  I 
belong  to  the  first  class;  rarely  use  an 
unbacked  plate;  have  never  employed 
caramel,  and  am  never  troubled  with 
halation.  But  as  I  am  willing  to  learn, 
I  gladly  clip  the  following  from  Photog- 
raphy, in  the  hope  that  some  who  have 
both  the  time  and  the  ability  will  put  the 
question  to  the  test  of  practical  work 
and  report.  The  substance  of  the  quota- 
tion, which  is  too  long  to  reproduce,  is 
to  the  opposite  effect.  Caramel,  besides 
being  non-actinic,  is  of  nearly  the  same 
refractive  index  as  glass.  "  The  addition 
of  burnt  sienna  to  caramel  is  not  only 
not  an  improvement,  but  is  a  positive 
mistake.  By  diminishing  the  capacity  of 
the  backing  to  get  into  optical  contact 
with  the  glass  itself  it  increases  the  re- 
flecting power  of  the  film  instead  of  di- 
minishing it." 

This  is  surely  a  subject  for  scientific 
investigation,  calling  for  skill  as  well  as 
leisure,  and  the  slight  experiments  of  an 
amateur  are  not  likely  to  satisfy  even 
hinjself. 

Another  that  is  often  annoying  is  the 
failure  to  indicate  in  formulas,  whether 
the  carbonates  and  sulphites  are  to  be 
used  in  dry  or  crystallized  form.  The 
expert  can  probably  tell  at  a  glance,  by 
noting  the  proportion  to  ounce  or  grain 
of  developer,  but  it  is  beyond  the  ama- 
teur. Indeed,  a  great  many  formulas 
are  of  no  use  to  him  because  too  much 
is  taken  for  granted,  and  with  the  av- 
erage amateur  this  is  very  unsafe.  For 
example,  in  a  useful  book  for  beginners, 
by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Abbott,  a  certain  ton- 
ing bath  is  recommended  whose  formula 
calls  for  so  many  drachms  of  gold.  Of 
course,  this  means  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  but  how  can  the  poor  beginner 
feel  sure  of  this  and  of  the  number  of 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  solution?    In  the 


same  book,  as  well  as  in  many  magazine 
articles,  when  the  difficult  subject  of  ex- 
posure is  elucidated,  constant  references 
are  found  to  the  size  of  shutter  openings. 
We  read  of  stop  F.  8,  F.  16,  etc.,  and 
their  relative  values,  and  are  told  that  if 
we  use  stop  16.  an  exposure  four  times 
as  long  as  for  stop  8  is  required;  but  I 
know  one  amateur  who  was  several 
months  in  finding  out  that  the  shutter  of 
his  camera  was  marked  with  the  U.  S. 
numbers,  so  that  these  remarks  did  not 
apply  at  all.  There  was  nothing  on  the 
shutter  to  indicate  this  fact,  and  inquiries 
among  his  friends,  some  of  whom  had 
long  been  devoted  to  the  camera,  gave 
him  no  light  at  all.  How  easily  might  he 
have  been  spared  all  this  uncertainty  and 
perplexity!  Indeed.  I  have  often  read 
articles  in  photographic  magazines  which 
gave  me  the  impression  that  the  writer 
in  alluding  to  F.  8  or  F.  32  really  meant 
U.  S.  No.  8  or  32.  There  is  certainly 
no  excuse  for  this  sort  of  vagueness  or 
blundering.  If  the  reviews  and  maga- 
zines are  really  designed  to  help  the  ama- 
teur, everything  ought  to  be  made  so  plain, 
even  at  the  cost  of  repetition  or  of  stat- 
ing what  is  perfectly  obvious  to  many 
photographers,  that  no  fairly  intelligent 
person  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  is 
meant.  Matters  still  under  debate  ought 
to  be  so  presented  that  we  shall  not  be 
led  to  think  as  settled.  "  It  is  better  not 
to  know  so  much  than  to  know  so  many 
things  that  are  not  true."  This  may  be 
hoping  for  the  unattainable,  but  a  maga- 
zine which  will  satisfy  the  longings  of 
many  an  amateur  for  absolute  clearness, 
simplicity  and  accuracy  may  expect  lib- 
eral support. 

And  now  that  I  have  "  spit  my  venom," 
let  me  say  how  much  I  enjoy  your  maga- 
zine and  how  useful  I  have  found  it. 


Cordially  yours, 


J.  Striebert. 


■^»  *  M*+- 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


L.  C— The  quantity  of  "  Waste  "  like- 
ly to  be  accumulated  by  an  amateur  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  reducing, 
especially  if  the  paper  is  of  the  modern 
"  P.  O.  P."  variety,  as  it  contains  little 
silver  and  much  baryta  and  other  matter. 


It  may.  however,  be  reduced  to  ash  and 
sold  to  the  refiner.  Any  professional 
friend  will  tell  you  where  to  find  one. 
The  "  several  gallons  of  sediment  from 
the  fixing  bath  "  should  be  reduced  to  the 
consistence  of  thin  cream  with  water  and 
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the  silver  thrown  down  by  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur), 
the  dirty  mass  dried  and  sold  to  the 
same  metallurgist.  He  will  give  you  the 
value  of  all  the  silver  recovered  less  the 
cost  of  recovery,  but  you  must  not  expect 
too  much,  especially  if  the  paper  has 
been  the  ordinary  kind,  and  as  the  metal 
is  now  of  so  little  value  comparatively. 

L.  J.  Rooney. — The  No.  3  of  the  lens 
you  mention  will  make  an  ideal  one  for 
your  4x5,  and  when  you  get  the  pro- 
posed 5x7  the  single  lenses  of  the  com- 
bination will  make  an  equally  ideal  thing 
for  that  size.  We  do  not  know  whether 
your  unicum  shutter  can  be  fitted  to  the 
No.  3,  but  a  line  to  the  makers  will 
bring  the  desired  information. 

F.  E.  Gage. — We  can  not  account  for 
the  "  greenish-yellow  color  "  accidentally 
got  on  the  negative,  unless  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  sulphite  had  been  left 
out  of  the  developer,  or  the  solution  had 
been  so  old  as  to  be  oxidized.  The  yel- 
lowish negatives  that  you  seem  to  want 
may  be  obtained  by  developing  with  pyro 
without  sulphite,  and  probably  the  same 
applies  equally  to  metol. 

R.  N.  Bliss.  —  In  copying  paper 
prints  by  artificial  light  you  may  get  rid 
of  the  grain  of  the  paper  by  employing 
two  sources  of  light,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  lens;  or  if  you  must  have  only  one, 
give  one  half  of  the  exposure  with  it  one 
tide  and  the  other  half  with  it  on  the 
other.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
that  the  light  does  not  reach  the  lens. 

W.  L.  J. — You  are  mistaken.  Longer 
exposure  would  not  make  the  whites 
whiter.  The  whites,  or  rather  lights,  all 
except  the  notice  board,  are  too  white 
simply  because  overdeveloped,  and  the 
overdevelopment  was  made  necessary  by 
insufficient  exposure  for  the  less  lighted 
objects,  including  the  shadows.  A  longer 
exposure  would  have  enabled  you  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  detail  in  the  less 
lighted  objects  and  shadows  before  the 
higher  lights  were  in  the  negative  opaque 
and  in  the  prints  simply  white  paper. 

Allan  Herd. — By  symmetrical  is  un- 
derstood a  lens  the  front  and  back  ele- 
ments of  which  are  alike  and  of  about 
the  same  focal  length.  Dallmeyer's  stig- 
matic  is  not  symmetrical,  the  single 
lenses  having  respectively  foci  of  one  and 
three-fifths,  and  twice  that  of  the  com- 
bination. What  we  think  of  the  "  Plas- 
tigmat"  will  be  found  on  page  272  of 
our  June  number,  and  longer  experience 


in  its  use  confirms  and  strengthens  our 
opinion.  The  only  fault  we  can  find  with 
it  is  that  the  stops  are  marked  with  the 
now  obsolete  U.  S.  numbers  instead  of 
the  F.  values,  as  all  lenses  should  be. 

Mrs.  L.  G.— "  Tentative "  develop- 
ment, sometimes  called  "  tinkering  "  with 
the  developer,  is  trying  to  suit  the  de- 
velopment to  the  exposure,  or  to  modify 
it  so  as  to  secure  the  kind  of  negative 
you  want.  Till  you  have  greater  experi- 
ence you  had  better  stick  to  the  formula 
recommended  by  the  maker  of  the  plates. 
See  what  we  said  in  our  last  about 
"  Timing  development." 

A  Lanternist. — Although  acetylene  is 
good  enough,  in  fact  may  be  said  to  be  a 
perfect  illuminant  for  parlor  shows,  we 
do  not  recommend  you  to  start  on  your 
proposed  tour  with  anything  less  than 
the  lime  light.  People,  even  in  the 
smaller  villages,  are  now  accustomed  to 
brilliantly  illuminated  disks,  and  there 
are  few  towns  or  cities  in  which  you 
could  not  get  the  gas  cylinders  filled. 
What  you  have  to  say  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  how  you  say  it,  but  on  no  ac- 
count attempt  to  read  it.  If  you  can  not 
say  your  say  without  help,  make  notes 
on  a  dozen  or  two  of  cards,  one  say,  for 
each  two  slides,  and  holding  them  in 
your  hand  like  a  pack. of  cards,  take  the 
necsssary  glance  while  the  slides  are 
being  changed.  Equally  important  is  it 
to  do  away  with  the  signaling  to  the 
operator;  if  he  can  not  take  the  hint 
from  what  you  say,  and  you  can  not  say 
it  in  a  way  that  he  can  take  it,  you  are 
neither  of  you  fit  for  the  lecturing  busi- 
ness. 

Helen  Ferguson. — You  can  not  focus 
the  image  that  you  want  to  reproduce 
nearly  the  same  size  of  the  original,  be- 
cause your  camera  has  not  a  long  enough 
draw,  or  in  other  words,  the  lens  is  of 
too  long  focus  for  the  job.  With  your 
nine-inch  lens  the  distance  between  the 
stop-slot  and  the  plate,  to  copy  the  size 
of  the  object,  must  be  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  as  the  draw  of  the  camera  is 
only  fifteen,  the  simplest  way  will  be  to 
devise  an  adapter  of  cardboard  or  other 
suitable  material  to  fix  on  the  front  so  as 
to  increase  the  draw  by  about  four  inches. 
Another  way  is  to  insert  in  the  lens 
mount  close  to  the  stop  a  supplementary 
lens,  a  spectacle  lens  will  do,  of  such 
strength  as  will  shorten  the  focus  of  the 
lens  to  about  seven  inches. 
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A  Few  Facts  About  Lenses* 


No.  1373. 
By  E.  M.  Hulbert. 

"  A    HICKEL    SHORT. 


THAT  the  lens  is  the  photographer's  most  important 
tool,  and  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  one  that  he 
knows  least  about,  are  facts  that  there  is  no  gainsaying; 
and,  judging  from  occasional  notices  in  the  magazines, 
some  of  those  who  aim  at  teaching  have  still  something  tp 
learn. 

While  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  photographers  to 
know,  according  to  the  title  of  a  little  book  that  we  recently 
came  across,  "  all  about  lenses,"  there  are  a  few  funda- 
mental facts  of  which  they  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant.    And  first,  the 
relation  of  the  so-called  "  chemical  "  to  the  visual  focus  concerning  which 
we  have  recently,  in  at  least  two  magazines,  seen  curious  statements. 

Of  the  three  primary  colors,  combinations  of  the  red  and  green  are 
much  more  luminous  than  combinations  of  the  blue-violet  and  green ;  and 
as  chemical  action  and  the  action  on  the  photographic  film  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  less  luminous,  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  it  was  called 
the  "  chemical "  or  actinic  end,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  luminous 
or  higher  end,  which,  as  its  rays  formed  the  visible  image  on  the  focusing 
screen,  was  called  the  "  visual." 

White  light  or  light  reflected  from  a  landscape  or  figure  about  to  be 
photographed,  in  passing  through  a  lens  that  has  not  been  corrected  for 
photographic  purposes  is  split  into  its  primaries  and  bent  or  refracted,  but 
not  to  an  equal  extent,  the  lower  or  less  luminous  being  much  more  so 
than  the  more  luminous. 
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In  attempting  to 
photograph  with 
such  a  lens,  and,  of 
course,  focusing  the 
visible  image  on  the 
screen,  only  a 
blurred  image  could 
be  developed,  as 
much  blurred  or  out 
of  focus  as  would 
be  the  image  of  a 
modern  lens  that 
after  focusing  was 
turned  away  from 
the  plate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than 
1-30  of  its  focal 
length.  A  few  of 
the  earlier  lenses 
were  sent  out  un- 
corrected, or  with- 
out coincidence  of 
the  chemical  and 
visual  foci,  and  it  is 
possible     that     one 

(January  Portfolio.)  By  Joan  W.  Dunn.         may     yet     be     found 

Na  ,3jg-  "DE"  "IE'"  here  and  there,  but 

to  say  that  a  pho- 
tographer could  go  on  working  with  such  and  not  know  it,  is  to 
imply  that  he  made,  and  his  customers  accepted,  prints  that  out-fuzzied 
in  fuzziness  the  most  fuzzy  of  the  fuzzyites.  A  lens  is  either  corrected 
or  it  is  not.  There  may  be  degrees  in  the  correction,  but  they  can 
hardly  ever  vary  from  perfection  more  than  one  or  two  teeth  of  the 
rack;  not  more  than  the  allowable  limitation  in  definition,  and  so  may  be 
used  without  adjustment  or  even  knowledge  of  the  slight  departure 
from  coincidence.  An  uncorrected  lens  cannot  be  so  employed,  and  the 
man  into  whose  hands  it  falls  and  who  did  not  know  how  to  make  the 
necessary  allowance  would  throw  it  aside  after  the  first  trial. 

The  speed  of  a  lens  is  another  question  about  which  in  the  minds  of 
many  otherwise  well-informed  photographers,  there  is  still  considerable 
confusion.     In  a  well-written  article  before  us  now,  there  occurs  twice- 
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this  statement,  "  with  a  very  quick  lens  at  f/8,"  and  "  we  both  had  f/8, 
but  my  lens  was  much  faster  than  his,  although  it  cost  ten  dollars  less." 
While  some  lenses  may  be  a  shade  faster  than  others,  depending  on  the 
number  of  reflecting  surfaces  and  other  causes,  the  difference  is  so  small 
as  to  be  altogether  negligible ;  so  that  it  is  near  enough  to  truth  to  say 
that  all  lenses  have  the  same  speed  under  the  same  conditions  of  aperture. 
One  lens  is  faster  than  another  only  so  far  as  it  will  work  at  a  larger 
aperture,  that  is,  with  a  larger  stop,  and  all  lenses  with  stops  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  their  focal  length  have  the  same  speed.  In  other 
words:  an  eight-inch  lens  with  a  stop  of  one  inch;  and  a  twelve-inch 
lens  with  a  stop  of  an  inch  and  a  half;  or  a  sixteen-inch  lens  with  a  stop 
of  two  inches  are  all  equally  working  at  f/8,  and  will  require  practically 
the  same  exposure.  The  rectilinear  is  quicker  than  the  single  lens 
merely  because  it  works  at  f/8,  while  the  aperture  of  the  single  is  rarely 
larger  than  f/16;  and  the  modern  anastigmat  at  f/5.6  is  twice  as  fast 
as  the  rectilinear  merely  because  of  the  larger  aperture.  All  lenses 
stopped  to  the  same 
focal  fraction  have 
practically  the  same 
speed. 

Speaking  of 
stops,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  some  of 
our  opticians  have 
begun  to  mark  their 
lenses  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  "  Uni- 
form System,"  just 
when  the  Society 
that  devised  and  rec- 
ommended it  has  de- 
parted from  it.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand 
carries  in  his  mind 
the  relation  that  the 
numbers  bear  to  the 
focal  fractions  which 
they  were  intended 
to  represent,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  _    „    .  „  .  , 

r  ,  v     ;        .  By  Fred.  D.  Jackwra. 

the  focal  fraction  is  ..  „,._  ,_  IALAP.    U,XIC0." 
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(Philadelphia  Salon,  iooi.)  By  Dr.  Milton  Franklin. 

{San  Francisco  Salon,  igoi.)  "  willows." 

all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know.  No.  4  or  8,  for  example,  means  nothing 
unless  a  complex  relation  of  figures  to  focal  fractions  is  stored  in  the 
mind,  but  f/8  or  f/11  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound.  If  opticians  would 
agree  in  marking  their  stops  as  recommended  on  page  457  of  our  Oc- 
tober number,  beginning  with  the  largest  at  which  the  lens  will  work, 
and  each  succeeding  stop  just  half  the  value  of  its  predecessor,  we  should 
soon  have  a  system  at  once  uniform  and  universal. 

Depth  of  focus  or  of  definition,  both  words  seeming  to  be  used  indis- 
criminately, is  also  claimed  for  some  lenses,  the  makers  of  some  of  them 
even  claiming  that  as  one  of  their  good  qualities.  There  is  however, 
speaking  correctly,  no  such  thing,  and  what  is  often  taken  for  such  is 
really  the  quality  of  a  bad  rather  than  a  good  lens ;  or  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  better  the  lens  the  less  of  the  so-called  depth. 

Depth  of  focus  depends  not  on  the  lens  but  on  the  way  that  it  is 
employed ; — the  use  of  a  suitable  stop  and  the  focusing ;  the  aim  being 
to  secure  that  want  of  sharpness  that  while  it  shall  seem  sharp,  or  suf- 
ficiently so  to  satisfy  the  eye,  shall  at  the  same  time  extend  a  considerable 
distance  both  before  and  behind  the  point  of  actual  sharpness. 
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Purchase  the  best  lens  that  you  can  afford.  The  better  the  lens  the  more 
general  the  work  that  it  will  be  fit  for,  till  you  reach  the  modern  anas- 
tigmat fit  for  every  phase  of  photography.  But  if  your  aim  does  not  go 
beyond  the  pictorial,  and  especially  the  landscape  thereof,  and  you  are  not 
afflicted  with  the  craze  for  snapping,  your  purse  must  be  poor  indeed  if  you 
cannot  pay  for  a  lens  that  shall  be  in  every  respect  as  good  for  your 
work  as  the  most  costly  anastigmat  on  the  market.  In  other  words,  a 
12-inch  single  lens  costing  between  five  and  six  dollars  will  answer  your 
purpose  in  every  respect  as  well  as  a  modern  anastigmat  of  about  the  same 
length  costing  about  a  hundred.  Or  if  you  soar  a  little  higher,  into  the 
realm  of  portraiture  and  architecture,  and  perhaps  occasionally  to  snap 
at  something  on  the  move,  a  rectilinear  at  about  thirty  dollars  will  fill 
the  bill  in  covering  your  8j^  x6j4  to  your  entire  satisfaction;  and,  keep- 
ing in  view  your  aims,  in  every  respect  as  well  as  the  more  costly  instru- 
ment We  do  not  say  this  to  encourage  the  buying  of  cheap  lenses ;  we 
ourselves  like  the  best  that  we  can  get;  but  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
cannot  do  otherwise,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  lens  is  of  infinitely  less 
importance  than  the  man,  or  woman  behind  it. 


(Philadelphia  Salon,  1 


The  Grtin  Lens. 


WE 


/E  have  several  times 
noticed  the  Griin  Lens, 
said  to  have  a  working  aper- 
ture of  f/i  or  even  larger, 
and  from  inquiries  that  we 
have  received  and  which 
have  appeared  in  other  mag- 
azines, know  that  it  has  ex- 
cited considerable  interest. 
So  far  we  know  little  about 
it  except  that  it  is  a  "  Fluid 
lens,"  and  that  its  rapidity 
is  such  as  to  give  fairly  well 
exposed  pictures,  reproduc- 
No.  1377.  By  t.  11.  jackxtn.     tions  of  which  have  appeared 

a  cool  imnt.  •  jn  at  jg^j  twQ  Qf  1^  British 

magazines,  of  the  actors  dur- 
ing an  ordinary  performance  and  with  the  ordinary  stage  lighting  in  the 
1-25  of  a  second. 

We  have  therefore  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Griin,  the  inventor  of  the  lens,  to  the  editor  of  The  Photo- 
graphic News.  The  only  discouraging  feature  is  the  hint  as  to  the  prob- 
able cost  of  the  lens.  Speaking  of  the  silence  of  the  Royal  Society  as  to 
his  offer  to  make  it  a  present  of  a  lens,  he  says,  "  I  was  saved  some  fifty 
pounds,"  ($250),  presumably  the  cost  of  its  production;  and  if  so  the 
lens  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy. 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  lens  is  not  constructed  on  the  primitive  prin- 
ciples of  Sutton's  or  the  ordinary  schoolboy's  lens  of  two  watch  glasses  and 
a  space  filled  with  water ;  although  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  lens  in  that 
manner,  the  corrections  are  nil.  In  my  case  there  is  a  lens  composed 
of  achromatized  glasses  combined  with  a  high  refracting  fluid  of  low  dis- 
persion, a  lens  of  considerable  thickness  resulting,  with  all  the  surfaces  in 
optical  contact,  and,  as  I  hope,  accurately  corrected  for  the  different  rays 
of  the  spectrum.    The  formula 


F 


I       _     .    _  'i_L    'I 


Where  *  — 1.5100,  r,  —  -\-a£>,  rt  —  +3Z>,  t  —  sin.,  the  refraction  of  r, 
being  about  1.5900  with  a  dispersion  of  0.01400,  the  intervening  fluid 
having  a  refraction  of  1.4085  and  a  dispersion  of  .0113. 


By  Wallace  N.  VrccUnd. 


*  This  beautiful  picture  in  dark  blue  carbon,  with  mat  and  frame  of  suitable  tone,  wai 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  Salon  and  eveked  the  highest  praise.  Our  reproduction  conveys  a  *ery 
faint  idea  of  the  beauty  and  quality  of  the  original  print.  (By  mistake  it  was  printed  last  month 
irithout  credit  lo  Mr.   Vreeland.) 
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will  probably  enable  opticians  to  see  the  obvious  advantage  upon  existing 
systems.  In  every-day  language  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  what  is  practically  a  lens  of  crown  glass  of  great  thickness, 
accurately  corrected  and  free  from  aberration.  As  glass  cannot  be  made 
beyond  a  certain  degree  of  thickness  without  flaws  and  striae,  this  con- 
struction enables  a  much  thicker  lens  to  be  made,  whereby  a  greater 
degree  of  refraction  is  obtained  with  lower  curves  and  lessened  light 
absorption;  and  although  you  state  in  another  portion  of  your  paper 
that  the  absorption  of  light  can  be  neglected,  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  absorption  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  neglected  when  lenses  of 
great  rapidity  are  required,  especially  thick  lenses,  and  a  lens  of  my  con- 
struction is  appreciably  faster  than  one  of  relatively  the  same  aperture 
constructed  of  solid  glass.  This  is  a  point  which  has  been  put  to  practical 
and  careful  test.  When  I  first  constructed  my  lens  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society,  offering  to  make  the  Society  a  present  of  one  of 
my  lenses,  but  the  Secretary,  probably  thinking  me  a  hare-brained 
lunatic,  did  not  answer  my  letter,  and  so  I  was  saved  some  ^50,  and 
secured  my  patent  rights.     Since  then  I  have  been  more  careful  in  giving 
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information  about  the  lens,  finding  it  convenient  to  simply  show  results. 

"  When  the  oil-immersion  microscope  lens  was  first  introduced  very 
nearly  the  same  objections  were  urged  against  it  as  have  been  brought 
against  my  lens,  but  for  all  that  the  oil-immersion  lens  has  rendered  dry 
lenses  practically  obsolete,  and  has  also  led  to  all  the  bacteriological 
knowledge  possessed  at  the  present  day.     • 

"  In  regard  to  the  definition  of  my  photographs  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  have  been  taken  from  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  without  any 
proper  opportunity  for  focusing  and  under  the  many  difficulties  that 
must  attend  the  taking  of  photographs  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  theatre, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  objected  to  the  photographs  sent  to  Berlin 
being  closely  criticized  in  regard  to  definition. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  my  lens — and  time  alone  will  tell  us  that — I  have  rendered  it  possible 
for  a  photographer  to  go  to  a  theatre  and  come  home  with  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  performance  without  any  special  preparation  or  apparatus, 
and  this  has  not  hitherto  been  possible !  "  Yours,  etc., 

"  Edw.   F.  Grun. 

"  The  Hall,  Southwick,  Brighton,  December  15th,  1901." 
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The  letter  was  accompanied  by  two  reproductions  of  prints  from 
negatives  taken  with  the  lens ;  one  of  an  actress  in  her  dressing-room,  in 
the  Brighton  Theatre,  lighted  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  gas  jet,  and  with 
an  exposure  of  5  seconds;  the  other,  a  photograph  of  the  ballet  in  the 
London  Alhambra ;  exposed  during  action  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  actors,  for  the  1-25  of  a  second,  from  the  back  of  the  stalls.  The 
portrait  is  at  least  equal  to  many  taken  and  admired  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, and  the  ballet  is  at  least  better  than  thousands  of  the  average  snap- 
shots. 


The  White  Mantle. 

By  Eva  Gordon. 


TH 


"HOSE  who  recognize  the  beauty 
of  the  snow-clad  landscape  and 
wish  to  turn  it  to  pictorial  advantage, 
must  be  sadly  puzzled  when  they  turn 
to  their  fountainheads  of  information, 
the  various  photographic  journals,  for 
information  as  to  how  best  to  do  it. 

Not  only  correspondents  of  more 
or  less  experience,  generally  less,  and 
contributors,  but  the  editors  themselves 
No''3":,«tiiihistoib"  differ    as    widely    as    the    proverbial 

doctors  on  the  question  as  to  how  best 
to  photograph  the  beautiful  snow ;  and  nothing  so  much  shows  the  latitude 
in  photographic  methods  as  the  fact  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  success  is  less  rather  than  more,  as  really 
good  snow  scenes,  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  are  few  and  far 
between.  One  tells  us  that  exposure  can  hardly  be  too  short  while  another 
recommends  one  comparatively  longer  than  for  the  same  landscape  under 
its  mantle  of  green ;  while  a  third  exposes  for  the  surroundings  leaving 
the  snow  like  the  lights,  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Quite  as  great  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  development.  One 
says  the  developer  must  be  rich  in  alkali,  another  that  it  must  be  very 
weak,  while  a  third  asserts  that  the  key  to  success  is  the  keeping  down 
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of  the  reducer  to  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  shadowy  detail;  say,  some- 
thing like  half  a  grain  of  pyro  to  the  ounce. 

Where  there  is  such  diversity  of  teaching,  one  must  either  try  all  and 
stick  to  that  which  gives  the  best  result,  or  think  out  a  method  for  one's 
self.  I  took  the  latter  plan,  and  as,  in  the  opinion  of  admittedly  competent 
judges,  the  results  are  considerably  above  the  average,  the  following 
description  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  know  just  how  a  snow  scene  should  be. 
Not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  merely  white  and  black  with  no  difference 
between  the  sky  and  the  snow,  nor  degrees  in  the  darkness  of  the  sur- 
roundings ;  but  sky  and  snow  each  in  light  according  to  its  luminosity,  the 
various  shadows  according  to  their  intensity,  and  the  snow  in  its  varied 
shades  of  light,  arising  both  from  irregularity  of  surface  and  shadows 
across  it. 

All  this  implies  selection  both  of  subject  and  time;  selection  of  rolling 
or  irregularity  instead  of  flatness  of  surface,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
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shadows  shall  be  not  only 
of  sufficient  length,  but  also 
in  a  suitable  direction.  As  a 
rule,  the  longer  shadows  are 
most  effective,  and  therefore 
the  exposures  should  be 
made  while  the  sun  is  low, 
the  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon. 

The  plates  must  be  ortho- 
chromatic  and  should  be 
backed,  as  unless  they  are 
the  former  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  necessary 
difference  in  the  luminosities 
between  the  sky  and  snow. 

Thus  equipped,  and  with 
a  suitable  subject,  the  first 
consideration  is  the  expos- 
ure. I  call  to  my  aid  the 
Wynne  exposure  meter,  not 
to  fix  the  time,  but  for  a 
suggestion:  and  give  either 

(Philadelphia  Salon,  1901.)  By  Jeanne  E.  Bennett.  aa  ,  ,         ,, 

"ah  idle  moment."  more   or   less,    hardly   ever 

less,  than  that  indicated, 
according  to  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  shadows.  I  am  one  of  those, 
I  suppose  exceptional,  creatures  that  have  never  made  an  exposure  in 
the  hand,  and  so  am  always  able  to  give  just  the  exposure  that  I  con- 
sider necessary.  While  it  is  true  that  a  snow-clad  landscape  gets  light 
reflected  from  the  snow  as  well  as  from  the  sky,  in  practice  the  difference 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  might  be  supposed,  and  as  there  is  considerable 
latitude  with  even  the  most  rapid  plates,  and  over  exposure  is  never  so 
injurious  as  under,  I  always  take  care  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 

With  exposure  fairly  correct,  but  over,  even  much  over  rather  than  a 
little  under,  development  in  the  following  way  rarely  fails  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  negative.  After  running  the  gamut  of  almost  all  the 
modern  developers,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  have  my  hands  stained  with 
pyro,  and  almost  all  the  various  mixtures,  I  finally  settled  on  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  just  perfect. 


Sextuple  Development. 


Tolidol ao     grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda i     ounce. 

Carbonate  of  soda \%  ounces. 

Water 10 

One  part  of  this  to  three  parts  of  water  forms  the  developer,  the 
stock  solution  seems  to  keep  for  months,  and  I  never  use  the  same 
developer  twice.  I  let  development  proceed,  examining  the  plate  from 
time  to  time,  till  the  detail  is  fully  out,  till  in  fact  I  have  got  all  that 
apparently  will  come,  but  no  part  of  which  is  anything  near  like  a  printing 
density.  At  this  stage  sufficient  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  tolidol  is 
added  to  make  the  strength  of  the  reducer  from  three  to  five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  depending  on  the  appearance  of  the  "  shadowy  detail  "  secured  by 
the  first  development,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  negative  reaches 
printing  density. 

I  may  however,  add,  that  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  negative  needs  the 
greatest  care.  A  few  seconds  more  or  less  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure,  between  a  print  full  of  delicate  gradation  and 
true  values,  and  one  that  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  between  a 
print  that  is  just  as  it  should  be  and  one  that  is  well  described  as  "  soot 
and  whitewash." 


Sextuple    Development. 

By  H.  Burn-Murdoch. 

I  AM  glad  that  the  A.  A.  P. 
I  has  become  a  convert  to 
time  development,  or  at 
least  has  come  to  regard  it 
as  a  practical  method.  Not 
that  I  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  exposure  once  for 
all  and  for  weal  or  woe, 
fixes  the  character  of  the 
negative,  and  that  develop- 
No.  u;*.  ,„  ,  By  j.  a.^  valentine,  ment  cannot  be  controlled 
or  modified  so  as  to  com- 
pensate for  a  little  under  and  a  great  deal  of  over  exposure. 

•  A  telephotograph  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  top  of  Green  Mountain,  looking  N.  W. 
Storm  clouds  gatherine  on  the  peak.      Turner-Reich  anastigmat  with   Bausch   ft  Lomb  lelepholo 
t.     Magnification  i'A   times  linear.      Carbutt   screen.      Positive  lens  F.   75.      Eiposure 


at     Magnification  : 
Day  partly,  cloudy. 
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But  such  control  and  modification  implies  a  greater  degree  of  knowl- 
edge than  is  possessed  by  the  average  amateur  photographer,  and  is  not 
required  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  secure 
under  almost  all  possible  conditions  something  like  correct  exposure. 
Nor  is  that  at  all  a  difficult  matter.  And  here  again  I  must  congratulate 
the  magazine  on  its  departure  from  its  former  position  of  opposition  to 
the  use  of  exposure  meters  as  "  crutches  on  which  those  that  leaned  would 
never  learn  to  walk."  While  fully  realizing  the  value  of  the  ability 
possessed  by  some,  probably  by  many,  of  feeling  as  if  by  instinct  just 
what  the  exposure  should  be,  such  power  can  come  only  from  a  longer 
experience  and  closer  observation  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many;  and 
in  any  case  it  can  only,  even  then,  be  gained  at  the  cost  of  many  plates 
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and  much  valuable  time.  And  then,  the  "  crutch  "  is  so  light,  the  exposure 
meter,  especially  those  that  include  the  actinometric  measurement  of  the 
light,  is  so  easily  and  so  quickly  used,  and  withal  with  such  certainty 
that  a  close  approximation  to  correct  exposure  may  always  be  relied  upon. 
With  a  tolerably  close  approximation  to  correct  exposure,  an  ex- 
perience of  over  six  years  warrants  me  in  saying  that  development  by 
time,  the  factor  that  gives  just  the  kind  of  negative  desired,  having  been 
ascertained,  adds  one  more  to  photography's  many  charms,  and  enables 
one  to  feel  with  certainty  that  he  will  get  just  what  he  wants  every 
time  without  putting  his  hand  into  the  dish  or  once  looking  at  the 
plate  after  he  has  noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  image.  I  say 
"  just  what  he  wants,"  because  he  may  vary  the  results  according  to  the 
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nature  of  the  subject  by  varying  the  factor;  the  normal  factor  giving  a 

normal  negative,  that  is,  a  negative  in  which  the  luminous  values  are  as 

correct  as  the  plate  will  give,  and  with  every  degree  of  gradation  that  is 

in  the  subject;  while  a  shorter  factor  conduces  to  softness  and  a  longer 

to  any  desired  degree  of  hardness  or  contrast.     With  Watkins'  eikro- 

nometer  and  its  slide  rule  reducing  calculation  to  a  single  movement,  I 

can  honestly  say  that  up  to  a  few  months  ago  I  believed  that  development 

had  been  reduced  to  a  simplicity  and  certainty  that  could  not  be  improved 

upon. 

But  I  have  had  reason  to  change  my  mind,  and  that  is  the  real 

object  of  this  communication.    Some  time  ago  I  came  across  a  paper  by 

Watkins  on  what  he  calls  the  "  Sextuple  "  method,  one  in  which  it  is  only 

necessary  to  divide  the  time  of  appearance  by  ten, — to  place  a  point 

between  the  last  two  figures ;  the  result  being  the  time  in  minutes  required 

for  complete  development.    Suppose  the  time  of  appearance  be  65  seconds ; 

divided  by  ten  makes  it  6.5  or  six  and  a  half  minutes.    For  this  purpose 

the  developer  must  be  such  as  will  have  a  factor  of  6,  and  so  far  as  I 

know   pyro  is  the  only  reducer  the  factor  of  which   varies   with   its 

strength;  that  for  one  grain  being  9,  while  for  8  grains  it  is  only  3J4. 

No  doubt  mixtures  of  some  of  the  others,  or  of  them  with  pyro  may  be 

arranged  so  as  to  have  that  factor,  but  till  that  is  done  the  following 

formula,  which  is  what  I  use  for  each  of  my  7x5  plates,  may  be  relied 

upon  to  give  perfect  results  with  anything  approaching  correct  exposures. 

Pyro 7  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite 40      '• 

44        carbonate 60      44 

Potassium  bromide 2      44 

Water 4  ounces. 

I  may  say  that  I  keep  a  stock  solution  of  the  salts  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  times  this  quantity  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  so  that  one  ounce  is 
added  to  three  ounces  of  water.  The  pyro  is  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
preserved  with  half  its  weight  of  potassium  meta-bisulphite,  70  minims 
of  which  contain  the  required  seven  grains. 


The  American  Amateur  Photographer  Prize  Set  of  Lantern 
Slides. — Secretaries  of  photographic  societies  or  subscribers  to  this  maga- 
zine who  may  desire  the  use  of  this  set  of  slides  for  home  use  for  the) 
entertainment  of  their  friends  are  invited  to  communicate  with  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  slides  are  at  present  in  the  Western 
States,  being  now  on  exhibition  in  Utah.  There  is  no  charge  other  than 
the  transportation. 


Words  from  the  Watch-Tower. 

BY   WATCHMAN. 

THEY  do  some  things  better  on  the  other  side.  The  Pan-American 
and  the  Glasgow  International  exhibitions  were  running  about  the 
same  time,  and  while  photography  as  an  art  was  practically  ignored  in 
the  former,  it  was  classed  with  painting  in  the  latter ;  and  while  the  former 
closed  with  a  considerable  loss,  the  latter  found  a  balance  on  hand  amount- 
ing to  the  tidy  sum  of  80,000  pounds  sterling  ($400,000),  and  with  an 
attendance  record  of  11,297,220  visitors.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  justice  done  to  photography  had  anything  to  do  with  either  the 
attendance  record  or  the  handsome  balance,  but  I  do  hope  that  at  the 

forthcoming  St.  Louis  Exposition  similar  justice  will  be  done. 

*     *     * 

A  Missed  Opportunity. — Rarely  if  ever  has  such  a  chance  of  gladden- 
ing the  hearts  of  thousands  been  given  to  man  as  was  given  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  a  short  time  ago.  A  Mr.  Rhys  (he  is  a  Welsh- 
man, which  accounts  for  the  unusual  name)  Williams  got,  through  a 
kind  of  purchasing  club,  a  supply  of  kodak  films  and  started  for  Africa, 
hoping  to  bring  back  a  lot  of  negatives  from  which  to  make  slides  for 
lecture  purposes.  But  the  best  laid  schemes,  etc.,  and  although  some  of 
the  films  were  developed  by  photographers  in  the  dark  country  and  some 
at  home,  they  had  all  such  faults  as  to  make  them  useless  for  the  intended 
purpose.  But  Rhys  had  a  legal  turn  of  mind,  was  a  member  of  the  bar 
in  fact,  and  as  Kodak  Limited  had  said  it  was  only  necessary  to  press  the 
button,  he  thought  that  they  should  not  only  return  the  money  paid  for 
the  films  on  which  he  had  failed  to  make  negatives,  but  also,  in  addition, 
pay  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  prospective  audiences  for  their  disappoint- 
ment. Kodak  Limited  not  seeing  eye  to  eye  with  him,  and  refusing  to 
pay  either  for  the  spoiled  films  or  to  do  the  reimbursing,  he  appealed  to 
the  "  King's  Bench  Division,"  one  of  the  high  courts  of  the  country 
over  which  presided  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  a  Jury. 
Three  prominent  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  and  two  for  the  defenders  said 
their  says  and  badgered  a  lot  of  witnesses  including  Captain  Sir  William 
Abney,  but  the  judge,  after  all  was  said  and  done,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  films  had  not  been  shown  to  be  defective  and  gave  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  defendants,  with  expenses  of  course. 

So  far  so  well — for  the  Kodak  Limited;  but  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  decision  been  the  other  way?    Just  think  of  it.     The 
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dealer  and  the  manufacturer  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  ninety  and 
nine  snap  shotters,  who,  because  of  bad  plates  and  worse  films,  never  get 
a  thing  worth  looking  at,  and  if  only  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  decided 
differently.     But  he  did  not,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 


Those  who  are  smitten  with  the  craze  for  originality  should  listen  to 
the  following  words  of  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter, 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  "  The  desire  to  be  original  was  the 
standing  besetment  of  the  young  artist.  Unless  founded  on  a  solid  basis 
of  knowledge  and  study,  it  was  apt  to  lead  to  mere  eccentricity,  and  to 
showing  a  desire  to  astonish  rather  than  to  command  that  legitimate  ad- 
miration which  sensible  people  would  give  to  all  well-considered  and 

thoughtful  work." 

*     *     * 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  editors,  like  doctors,  differ.  One  recom- 
mends a  certain  developing  solution  as  excellent  for  under  exposed  plates 
and  grey-day  pictures,  because  it  is  rich  in  alkali,  while  another,  in  reply 
thereto,  says  the  statement  deserves  severe  condemnation;  that  it  is 
wholly  incorrect ;  as  "  rich  "  in  alkali  means  contrasty  snap  shots,  and  is 
far  inferior  to  "  mild  developer."  Both  may  be  right,  as  so  much  depends 
on  what  is  meant  by  "  Rich  "  and  "  Contrasty,"  and  on  their  methods  of 
developing,  but  a  tolerably  long  experience  leads  me  to  put  it  the  other 
way,  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  too  contrasty  negative  from  an  under  exposed 
plate  is  to  develop  with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer.  With  an  under 
exposed  snap  shot,  and  under  exposure  is  the  rule,  it  matters  little  whether 
the  solution  contains  five  or  twenty-five  grains  of  the  alkali  so  long  as  it 
does  not  fog  the  plate;  but  if  the  best  is  to  be  got  out  of  it,  it  must  not 
contain  more  than  half  a  grain  of  pyro  or  its  equivalent  of  some  other 
reducer. 

But  as  practice  is  better  than  precept,  here  is  what  I  do  when  I  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  make  shutter  exposures,  which,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  confess,  has  recently  been  pretty  frequent.  Premising  that 
I  keep  the  developing  material  in  ten  per  cent,  solutions  and  that  two 
ounces  is  required  to  properly  cover  the  4x5  plate ;  I  first  pour  into  a 
two  ounce  graduated  measure  10  minims  (1  grain)  of  ortol,  then  one 
ounce  (48  grains)  of  sodium  sulphite,  and  one  ounce  (48  grains)  sodium 
carbonate.  This,  in  a  period  of  time  depending  on  various  causes,  brings 
out  all  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  without  the  high  lights  becoming  any- 
thing like  opaque,  gives  in  fact  a  thin  image,  which  the  addition  of  two 
drachms  (12  grains)  of  ortol  rapidly  brings  up  to  printing  density. 
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"  When  you  have  a  bad  case,  abuse  your  opponent."  Something  of 
that  kind  seems  to  have  been  the  controlling  influence  over  Mr.  E.  W. 
Newcomb  while  preparing  the  January  number  of  his  Photo-American.  In 
my  "  Words,"  in  the  December  number  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  caution 
the  readers  against  being  misled  by  the  amazing  statement  that  a  lens  in 
which  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  were  not  coincident,  was,  when  focused 
for  the  latter,  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  more  rapid  than  the  modern  anas- 
tigmat.  And  again,  in  the  January  "  Words,"  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  directing  attention  to  an  equally  questionable  statement,  this  time  in 
another  magazine  but  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Newcomb  himself,  showing  that  one 
may  be  a  prolific  writer  on  things  photographic  and  yet  know  very  little 
on  at  least  some  phases  of  photographies. 

On  neither  of  these  does  he  found  the  paragraph  in  his  January 
number ;  probably  he  has  found  that  I  am  on  too  strong  ground  for  that ; 
but  takes  for  his  text  an  innocent  statement  of  the  fact  that  at  the  late 
convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  a  picture  by  Eickemeyer  was  priced  at 
$1,000.  Nor  even  then  does  he  say  a  word  to  me,  but  contents  himself 
with  a  rather  ungracious  personal  attack  on  our  venerable  editor ;  twitting 
him,  as  he  thinks,  because  he  elects  to  spend  his  few  remaining  days  in  a 
small  village  rather  than  in  the  bustle  which,  judging  from  the  kind  of 
writing  with  which  I  am  finding  fault,  tends  to  confusion  rather  than  to 
clearness  of  thought,  and  tells  him  to  "  charge  his  victuals  "  whatever 
that  may  be.  No,  no,  Mr.  E.  W.  N.,  the  best  of  us  will  blunder  some- 
times, but  when  our  blunders  are  pointed  out  it  is  better  for  us  in  every 
way  to  accept  the  correction  and  be  thankful  for  the  more  correct  knowl- 
edge that  it  gives,  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  weak  warfare  of  per- 
sonalities. 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  and  in  this  connection,  to  repeat  what 
I  have  more  than  once  said  before,  that  in  thus  doing  my  duty  on  the 
"  Tower,"  I  have  nothing  but  love  and  respect  for  every  one  who  either 
by  writing  or  talking  aims  at  spreading  such  knowledge  as  he  has  or 
thinks  he  has  acquired,  and  when  mistakes  occur,  as  occur  they  must, 
and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  prevent  their  getting  into  history,  nothing  is 
further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  be  in  any  sense  personal  or  to  say  a 
word  that  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  of  whom  I  write.  That  some 
have  taken  offence,  I  must  admit,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  warmest  friends  I  have  are  amongst  those 
whose  mistakes  I  have  pointed  out. 


Notes. 

Gold  Toning. — Those  who  still  use  POP  in  any  of  its  various 
forms  and  tone  with  gold,  will  be  interested  in  a  communication  to  the 
Bullettino  of  the  Italian  Photographic  Society,  in  which  Captain  Pizzi- 
ghelli  shows  the  advantage  of  the  aurous  over  the  auric  chloride  in  that 
operation. 

In  the  earlier  albumen  paper  times,  when  the  gold  and  sodium  car- 
bonate method  was  almost  universal,  the  practice  was  to  slightly  dilute 
the  gold  (an  ounce  of  water  being  added  to  a  drachm  of  the  one  grain 
stock  solution)  and  add  the  required  quantity  of  the  alkali,  and  wait  till 
the  yellow  color  had  disappeared.  Few  knew  the  reason  why,  but  all 
knew  that  the  result  was  better  and  quicker  toning,  and  that  the  print  did 
not  lose  so  much,  did  not  require  such  deep  printing. 

According  to  Pizzighelli,  the  disappearance  of  the  color  indicates  the 
passing  of  the  auric  or  trichloride  into  the  aurous  or  monochloride,  in 
which  state  the  silver  of  the  print  deposits  the  gold  atom  for  atom.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  action  does  not  stop  there,  that 
is,  on  the  formation  of  the  aurous  chloride,  but  that  it  goes  on,  soon 
changing  the  aurous  chloride  to  the  aurous  oxide,  and  ultimately  deposit- 
ing the  gold  in  the  metallic  state. 

We  may  add  that  the  combined  bath  that  we  have  so  long  employed 
and  recommended,  containing  nothing  but  hypo  and  gold,  has  the  gold  in 
the  aurous  form;  and  that  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
against  the  combined  bath  in  any  form,  we  continue  to  use  it  because  we 
know  that  with  it  we  can  get  equally  permanent  and  finer  colors  than  can 
be  obtained  by  any  method  of  separate  toning. 

Thermophores. — Travelers  in  first  and  second  class  carriages  on 
British  railroads  are  comforted  during  cold  weather  by  foot  warmers, 
large  flat  tins  that  can  be  used  as  footstools  by  one  or  two  pairs  of  feet. 
They  are  filled  with  what  at  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  a 
supersaturated  solution  of,  generally,  an  impure  acetate  of  soda,  although 
sometimes  hypo  is  employed.  The  heat  is  given  out  gradually,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  journey  the  solution  has  become  a  solid  mass  of  crystals. 
It  is  then  plunged  into  a  tank  of  boiling  water  and  soon  absorbs  suf- 
ficient heat  to  make  it  again  ready  to  give  it  out  for  another  journey. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  has  just  been  put  on  the  German  market 
under  the  name  of  a  "  Thermophore,"  suitable  for  the  use  of  photog- 
raphers, and  an  excellent  thing  it  will  prove  to  be  for  the  keeping  of 
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developing  and  other  solutions  at  a  workable  temperature.  In  this 
country,  and  now,  they  would  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  many  an 
amateur,  and  they  could  be  made  by  any  tinman,  large  enough  for  trays 
and  bottles,  at  probably  less  than  a  dollar  apiece. 

A  Photographic  Art  Union. — Although  the  Lottery  has  long  been 
tabooed  in  Great  Britain,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  never  refused  per- 
mission to  hold  what  was  called  "  Art  Unions,"  generally  in  connection 
with  one  or  other  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  paintings  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  nation.  Tickets,  at  one  shilling  each,  were  sold  by  the 
thousands ;  a  certain  number  of  money  prizes  decided  upon,  varying  from, 
say,  five  pounds  to  a  thousand  pounds;  all  that  had  been  received  for 
tickets  less  the  expense  incurred  in  working  it.  About  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition  the  lottery  was  drawn,  the  holders  of  the  successful  tickets 
being  required  to  select  from  it  a  picture  or  pictures  to  the  value  of  the 
cash  prize ;  or  they  might  select  a  more  costly  picture  by  adding  the  neces- 
sary amount. 

Such  Art  Unions  did  much  good  in  their  day ;  but  it  has  remained  for 
Dundee  (Scotland)  to  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  arrange  a 
photographic  Art  Union.  If  such  art  unions  could  do  as  much  good  to 
art  photography  as  we  had  knowledge  of  its  doing  to  the  art  of  the 
painter  some  fifty  years  ago,  it  deserves  all  the  encouragement  that  we 
can  give,  and  we  hope  this  first  attempt  will  be  a  very  decided  success. 

If  a  photographic  art  union  be  a  good  thing  for  Great  Britain,  why 
should  it  not  be  equally  good  for  America?  Why  should  not  the  mana- 
gers of  our  Salons,  or  a  separate  committee,  which  would  be  better,  start 
such  an  art  union  in  connection  with  each  exhibition. 

But  there  is  not  room  in  this  column  to  say  all  that  we  should  like  to 
say  on  this  subject,  and  so  we  shall  return  to  it  again  in  the  hope  that  it 
only  needs  to  be  understood  to  be  generally  adopted.  The  days  of  Judge 
awarded  prizes  are  gone  by,  the  true  artist  does  not  want  them  and  will 
not  exhibit  where  they  are  given ;  but  the  selection  of  one  of  his  pictures 
by  an  art  union  prize  taker  will  be  a  ray  of  sunshine,  and  encouragement ; 
something  that  will  benefit  both  him  and  the  Salon. 

The  American  "  Invasion  "  Again. — In  a  thoughtful  article  on 
"  Activity  and  Progress,"  The  Amateur  Photographer,  dealing  with  the 
fact  that  the  artist  in  his  work  will  imbibe  the  thought,  spirit,  and  feeling 
of  his  day,  has  this  to  say  of  the  American  invasion : 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  to  far-back  periods  in  illustration,  as 
the  photographic  event  of  the  year,  the  "American  invasion,"  is  a  case 
in  point.     Economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  have  produced  many 
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who  are  in  a  financial  position  comparable  to  that  of  the  Medici  family  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Renaissance.  Still,  the  endowing  of  observatories, 
universities,  and  great  public  laboratories  by  wealthy  Americans  has,  per- 
haps, been  the  least  bit  overdone;  moreover,  there  is  a  large  class  to 
whom  this  course  offers  no  great  attraction.  Many  who  have,  almost  as 
a  matter  of  routine,  obeyed  that  social  law  which  ordains  travel  in  Europe, 
have  doubtless  returned  very  deeply  impressed  by  the  art  riches  and 
activity  of  the  old  world,  and  also  with  an  awakened  sense  of  a  personal 
obligation  to  do  something. 

"  Hence,  perhaps,  artistic  efforts  in  many  directions,  efforts  largely 
unrestrained  by  the  older  conventions,  and  often  made  by  persons  more  or 
less  exhausted  with  excitement,  and  to  whom  the  idealistic  photography 
comes  as  a  kind  of  nerve  sedative,  a  relief  to  those  over-strained  by  a 
highly  differentiated  civilization. 

"  We  incline  to  the  view  that  the  invading  force  does  not  represent  a 
permanent  American  school  or  style  in  photography,  any  more  than 
Shelley's  poems  mark  a  new  and  prevailing  style  in  English  poetry ;  but 
we  are  sure  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Holland  Day's  mission  will  be  per- 
manent and  beneficial.  It  is  a  bend  or  tendency,  rather  than  a  movement 
deep  in  itself,  and  from  this  bend  there  may  be  a  slight  reaction." 

The  Work  of  Jeanne  E.  Bennett,  Baltimore,  was  one  of  the  forcible 
examples  of  the  new  exhibitors  in  the  Philadelphia  Salon.  She  was 
represented  by  four  pictures,  and  her  work  is  marked  by  that  perfect 
quality  and  interpretation  which  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  expression  of  thought.  "  The  Last  Load  "  and  "  The  Fichu  " 
were  among  the  best  examples  of  her  exhibited  work.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  two  of  her  compositions  were  given  a  place  of  honor  on 
the  line.    Two  of  her  pictures  are  reproduced  in  this  number. 

Negatives  and  Pictures  Wanted. — Any  of  our  readers  having 
extra  fine  negatives  of  interesting  subjects  made  with  lenses  manufactured 
by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  would  do 
well  to  communicate  with  them,  stating  size  of  negative  and  subject  of 
picture,  or  better  still,  send  a  specimen  print  on  approval,  as  a  new  cata- 
logue is  in  preparation  and  the  company  desires  to  secure  as  large  a 
variety  as  possible  of  photographs  illustrating  the  special  advantages  of 
their  different  series  of  lenses.  Kindly  write  or  send  prints  at  once,  as 
the  catalogue  is  now  well  under  way.  Address,  Advertising  Department, 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  publishers,  34  Union  Square, 
New  York,  also  inform  us  that  they  are  ready  to  purchase  good  photo- 
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graphs  of  live  wild  animals  for  use  in  a  volume  which  they  intend  to 
publish  at  an  early  date.  A  great  many  photographers  already  possess 
negatives  of  this  class  of  work  and  should  submit  proofs  of  same  as 
soon  as  possible  to  be  available  for  the  work.  For  an  entirely  different 
enterprise  they  also  solicit  photographs  of  poultry  and  domestic  animals 
that  are  particularly  good.  They  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
acceptable  work. 

Supplementary  Lenses. — Mr.  W.  Beyer,  in  a  lecture  before  the  North- 
west London  Photographic  Society,  gives  the  following  rule  for  finding 
the  focus  produced  by  the  addition  of  supplementary  lenses  of  various 
lengths  to  a  single  meniscus,  whether  to  shorten  or  lengthen  its  focus, 
or  to  produce  rectilinearity.  "  A  meniscus  or  a  plano-convex  lens  can 
be  made  perfectly  rectilinear  by  inserting  against  the  stop  a  simple  weak 
spectacle  lens.  A  series  of  lenses  so  used  would  form  a  complete  outfit 
for  foci  from,  say,  3  inches  up  to  10  inches  or  12  inches.  *  Knowing  the 
focal  length  of  any  lenses  you  wish  to  combine,  the  following  is  the  rule 
to  be  observed : 

"  To  find  the  focus  add  the  foci  of  the  two  lenses  together,  say  17  plus 
15  equals  32,  then  multiply  17  by  15  equals  255.  Now  subtract  from 
your  32,  2  inches  for  the  mount — i.  e.,  the  distance  apart — which  gives 
you  30.  Divide  255  by  30,  and  your  answer  is  9>l/2  inches  focus.  This 
rule  is  infallible." 

Luminous  Photographs. — Those  who  are  looking  out  for  some- 
thing pretty  to  make  presents  for  their  friends  can  not  do  better  than 
try  their  hands  at  luminous  portraits,  and  they  will  find  the  following 
method,  recommended  by  "  Mercator "  in  the  Photo graphische  Rund- 
scliau,  both  simple  and  certain.  Coat  rather  thickly  a  sheet  of  transparent 
celluloid  with  the  following  emulsion: 

Gelatine   9  parts. 

Potassium  bichromate   1      " 

Calcium  sulphide  (phosphorescent)    5      " 

Water   100      " 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  for  a  few  hours  and  melt  over  a  water 
bath ;  add  the  other  ingredients,  taking  care  that  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated,  and  if  necessary  filter  through  a  tuft  of  cotton.  When  the 
coated  film  is  thoroughly  dry  print  under  a  positive  and  through  the 
celluloid,  and  develop  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  ioo°  to  1200  F. 
If  backed  with  black  paper  it  will  show  as  a  positive  by  reflected  light, 
and  if  exposed  to  light  will,  in  the  dark,  be  luminous.  Neatly  framed 
with  glass  in  front  it  should  make  an  acceptable  Christmas  present. 


The  Treatment  of  Under-Exposed  Snapshots* 

THE  treatment  of  under-exposed  snapshots,  if  by  any  treatment  they 
can  be  made  into  fairly  good  negatives,  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant questions  of  the  day ;  and  as  Mr.  H.  M.  J.  Underhill,  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  treats  it  both  by  precept  and  example,  and  the  examples 
are,  technically,  some  of  the  best  that  we  have  seen,  we  are  anxious  to  give 
our  readers  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  do  likewise. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Underwood's  method  is  "Light  development  followed  by 
intensification/'  and  he  reasons  therefore  in  the  following  way.  The  ac- 
tion of  light  begins  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  or  film  and  works  down- 
ward, penetrating  to  depths  proportionate  to  its  intensity ;  and  while  the 
weaker  shadow  details  may  be  the  last  to  yield  to  the  developer,  they  are 
the  first  to  be  finished.  That  is,  there  is  a  time  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment when  the  developer  has  done  all  that  it  can  do  to  the  shadow  de- 
tail, and  after  which  further  development  will  only  add  density  to  the 
lights,  making  them  all  equally  opaque  in  the  negative  and  simply  white 
paper  on  the  print. 

This  "time"  is  when  the  development  should  be  stopped,  and  if  the 
developer  has  been  suitable,  which  practically  means  weak  enough  in  the 
reducer,  the  image,  although  far  too  weak  for  printing  purposes,  will 
have  all  the  detail  possible  from  the  exposure  and  in  fairly  correct  grada- 
tion :  and  only  needs  intensication  to  make  it ;  not  equal  to  one  that  has 
got  a  correct  exposure ;  but  very  much  better  than  had  it  been  developed 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

So  far  as  results  are  concerned  one  developer  seems  just  as  good  as 
another,  although  Mr.  Underhill,  like  so  many  others,  prefers  pyro.  The 
following  formula  does  the  work  admirably,  although  metol  or  ortol 
may  be  substituted  for  pyro  without  disadvantage. 

Pyrogallol 120  grains. 

Potassium  matabisulphite 60  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite 1  ounce. 

Sodium  carbonate ilA  ounces. 

Water    10  ounces. 

This  stock  solution  will  keep  for  months,  and  only  needs  to  be  di- 
luted with  seven  parts  of  water  to  make  an  excellent  developer. 
Speaking  of  the  intensification,  Mr.  Underhill  says: 
"I  have  not  used  any  of  the  ready-made  intensifies,  except  'Agfa/ 
which  I  did  not  like.    Mercury  and  uranium  behave  quite  differently. 
Uranium  intensifies  fog,  as  well  as  the  deposit  of  silver;  mercury  does 
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not.  Mercury  would  be,  therefore,  the  ideal  intensifier  for  an  under- 
exposed plate  (which  one  is  so  tempted  to  fog  by  over-development), 
only,  compared  with  uranium,  such  very  little  density  can  be  gained  by 
it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  most  suitable  intensifier  for  overexposed  plates,  which 
are  always  fogged,  if  duly  developed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  it  always 
seems  to  give  enough  density  for  these.  But  with  a  negative  in  which 
the  under-exposure  is  serious,  it  is  of  no  use,  because  it  will  not  give 
printing  density.  With  uranium  the  veriest  'ghost'  can  be  made  to 
print,  although,  of  course,  if  there  really  are  no  details  in  the  shadows  at 
all,  the  results  will  not  be  good."    He  gives  the  following  formula : 

A  Solution. 

Nitrate  of  uranium %  ounce. 

Water 2  ounces. 

B  Solution. 

Potassic  ferricyanide   80  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   4  ounces. 

Water    80  ounces. 

"For  use  take  J4  drachm  of  A  to  2  oz.  of  B.  A  and  B  keep  indefinitely 
unmixed,  but  only  ten  minutes  mixed.  2  oz.  will  intensify  six  quarter- 
plates,  two  at  a  time.  It  is  best  that  the  negatives  should  never  have 
been  dried  before  intensification,  but  not  at  all  indispensable,  and  they 
must  be  absolutely  free  from  'hypo.'  After  intensification,  wash  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  dish,  rocking  it  pretty  often,  and  changing 
the  water  once  or  twice.  Do  not  wash  under  a  tap.  If  you  are  doing 
lantern  slides,  and  not  negatives,  the  washing  must  be  long  enough  to 
remove  all  the  yellow  stain.  Here  is  the  only  difficulty  of  uranium  in- 
tensification— if  not  washed  enough,  the  yellow  stain  will  spoil  the  look 
of  the  slide;  if  washed  (even  slightly)  too  much,  some  of  the  intensifica- 
tion is  washed  out  too— and  always  unevenly.  The  yellow  stain  makes 
no  difference  to  negatives,  therefore  they  should  not  be  washed  as  long 
as  lantern  slides.  When  the  negatives  are  dry,  any  spotting  of  defects 
can  be  easily  done  with  a  pencil,  as  the  intensification  gives  a  good  sur- 
face.   They  must  be  varnished  within  a  few  days,  or  they  will  not  keep." 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  in  recommending  Mr.  Under- 
bill's method  of  developing  we  withdraw  nothing  that  we  have  said 
against  snapshotting  when  a  correct  exposure  can  be  given,  or  the  neces- 
sity for  lenses  of  the  largest  possible  working  apertures  where  only  rapid 
exposures  are  possible.  It  is  at  best  a  method  of  making  the  best  of  a 
poor  job,  but  we  are  glad  to  give  it  nevertheless,  as  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
or  others  may  say,  thousands  will  continue  to  snap  in  and  out  of  season 
and  altogether  oblivious  to  the  only  conditions  tinder  which  snapshotting 
can  be  successful. 


Softness  vs»  Fuzziness* 

A  good  many  young  photographers,  especially  among  amateur 
workers,  have,  on  inspection  of  various  examples  of  the  out-of-focus 
class  of  pictures,  which,  during  recent  years,  have  been  so  much  in  evi- 
dence at  several  of  our  photographic  exhibitions,  wondered  by  what  par- 
ticular means  this  peculiar  out-of-focus  effect,  which  some  wrongly  term 
softness,  can  be  produced,  but  which,  more  correctly  speaking,  is  nothing 
but  fuzziness.  They  are  productions  of  a  modern  school  of  workers 
who  have  invaded  the  ranks  of  photography  in  a  sense  similar  to  a  sect 
of  painters  who  have  revolted  against  the  well-recognized  canons  of  art 
in  painting,  and  have  chosen  the  term  "Impressionist"  in  relation  to  their 
productions. 

In  portraiture  there  is  no  doubt  that  softness,  when  properly  intro- 
duced and  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  affords  a  subtle  charm  to  pho- 
tography which  is  entirely  absent  in  the  more  keenly  microscopic  sharp- 
ness we  see  produced  by  means  of  unsuitable  optical  instruments  in  this 
branch  of  photography.  The  term  softness,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  what  has  within  recent  years  come  to  be  known  as  fuzzi- 
ness or  out-of-focus  effects,  for  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
two  as  there  is  between  night  and  day,  for  in  portraiture  it  is  well  known 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  results  obtained  under  different  op- 
tical conditions. 

This  is,  at  once,  evident  by  the  charming  images  a  high-class  portrait 
combination  will  produce  when  used  by  an  expert  worker,  as  against  those 
images  obtained  by  lenses  less  suitable  for  this  particular  class  of  work. 
In  the  former  case  thefe  will  be  an  apparent  roundness  and  plasticity  in 
the  image  produced  by  a  high-class  portrait  combination,  that  is  entirely 
absent  in  the  keen  cut  microscopic  detail  produced  by  means  of  lenses  of 
the  rapid  symmetrical  type.  The  result  in  the  one  case  being  charmingly 
soft,  without  in  any  sense  being  out  of  focus,  whilst  in  the  other  the 
image  will  appear  so  keenly  cut  as  to  yield  an  unpleasant  feeling  to  an 
artistic  eye. 

Some  years  ago  a  great  deal  of  consideration  was  given  on  the  part  of 
photographers  to  the  production  of  large  direct  heads,  by  which  is  meant 
images  as  large  as,  and  in  some  instances,  slightly  larger  than  the  original, 
and  it  was  at  that  distant  date  pointed  out  that  where  portrait  combina- 
tions were  employed  for  this  purpose  a  special  knowledge  of  the  optical 
properties  of  such  lenses  was  required  by  an  operator,  before  the  best,  or, 
indeed,  anything  like  really  good  results  could  be  obtained  with  their  aid. 
Portrait  lenses  fulfil  in  a  wonderfully  accurate  manner  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  made,  viz.,  the  taking  of  a  portrait  of  a  person  placed 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  camera,  say  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
feet.  When  they  are  employed,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  termed, 
strained  to  accomplish  more  than  this,  as  we  frequently  see  attempted  by 
photographing  life-size  heads  with  their  aid,  and  the  image  or  sitter  has 
to  be  brought  in  somewhat  close  proximity  to  the  camera,  then  a  very  im- 
portant alteration  in  their  use  is  required.     Strange  to  say,  but  few  pho- 
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tographers  seem  to  appreciate  this,  for  the  moment  a  portrait  lens  is  em- 
ployed to  produce  an  image  larger  than  the  original,  it  is  out  of  place  in 
its  customary  form,  and  the  front  lens  of  the  combination  must  then  be- 
come the  back  lens,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  the 
combination  completely.  Many  years  ago,  long  before  the  advent  of 
the  more  modern  productions  of  the  fuzzy-school  workers  of  the  present 
day,  a  valuable  prize  was  awarded  to  a  series  of  large  head  studies,  pro- 
duced by  a  portrait  combination,  strained  in  the  manner  above  referred 
to.  The  chief  characteristic  of  these  pictures  was  said  at  the  time  to  be 
a  peculiar  softness,  the  method  of  producing  which  puzzled  a  good  many 
photographers  to  understand. 

In  portraiture,  as  generally  understood,  there  are  well  recognized 
methods  of  producing  diffusion  or  softness,  where  merely  small  images 
are  being  dealt  with.  Such  means  are  well  known  to  every  portrait  pho- 
tographer who  uses  portrait  combinations  for  the  purpose,  and  specially 
designed  mechanical  arrangements  have  been  provided  by  opticians  for 
the  separation  of  the  back  lenses,  or  elements  of  a  portrait  combination 
to  readily  yield  a  pleasing  amount  of  diffusion  when  such  lenses  are  em- 
ployed, and  this  extra  degree  of  diffusion  or  softness  is  desired.  With 
other  forms  of  portrait  lenses,  not  fitted  with  such  convenient  means  of 
separating  the  back  elements,  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the 
insertion  of  rings  of  different  widths  between  the  back  lenses  of  the  com- 
bination. By  this  means  a  lens  which  very  probably  may  be  yielding 
a  very  sharply  defined  image  in  the  centre  of  its  field,  but  which  towards 
the  edge  displays  a  considerable  amount  of  aberration,  is  caused  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  sharpness  of  its  centre,  and  will  work  more  harmoni- 
ously (although  in  a  softer  manner)  over  its  entire  field. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  portraiture  alone,  in  which  this  softness  has 
within  recent  years  been  so  caricatured,  and  prominently  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  class  of  workers  who  have  striven  to  overturn  many  of  the 
original  standards  in  photography.  By  the  introduction  of  sickly  im- 
pressionism, many  of  their  productions  have  been  so  extravagantly  outre 
as  to  merit  strong  condemnation  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  care  to 
see  photography  held  up  to  ridicule  by  such  caricatures.  One  of  the 
great  charms  in  landscape  work  in  the  early  days  of  photography  was 
likewise  "softness,"  but  of  a  very  different  order  to  what  we  now  see  per- 
verted into  fuzziness.  In  former  years  this  delightful  factor  in  landscape 
work  was  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  in  regard  to  light  and 
shade,  and  the  care  taken  in  fully  exposing  and  otherwise  treating  the 
plate.  Perhaps  as  great  a  factor  as  any  in  such  productions  was  the 
employment  only  of  such  lenses  as  are  specially  suitable  for  landscape 
work,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  rapid  symmetrical  considerably 
stopped  down  yields  a  map-like  impression  in  landscape  work  that  is  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  a  cultivated  taste.  With  the  employment  of  single 
lenses,  however,  the  results  are  very  different,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  when 
in  former  years  this  class  of  lens  was  always  employed  for  landscape 
work,  pure  and  simple,  by  our  best  workers,  the  productions  were  char- 
acterized by  a  charming  amount  of  softness  and  roundness  seldom  seen 
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in  present-day  working  by  those  amateurs  whose  photographic  kit  em- 
braces only  one  lens  which  has  to  do  duty  for  all  classes  of  photography. 
Hence,  at  former  day  exhibitions  on  criticising  prize  pictures,  such  an  ex- 
pression as  "How  delightfully  soft  1"  was  invariably  heard  in  connection 
with  landscape  work.  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  this 
softness,  as  then  appreciated,  partook  in  any  degree  or  semblance  of  what 
is  now  termed  fuzziness.  As  then  understood  softness  meant  a  carefully 
focused  picture  in  one  or  more  of  its  planes,  with  a  delightful  introduc- 
tion of  subtle  atmosphere  as  well,  and  such  productions  were  looked  up 
to  and  recognized  as  a  necessary  feature  or  standard  in  high-class  work. 

Impressionists  would  change  all  this  and  institute  instead  a  method  of 
working  which  is  at  once  inimical  to  the  great  advantage  photography 
confers  upon  mankind  as  the  most  truthful  means  in  many  instances  of 
recording  scenes  and  structures  which  are  cherished  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, for  their  truthfulness. 

Against  this  truthfulness  we  are  asked  to  accept  what?  In  many 
cases  such  exaggerated,  distorted  representations  of  nature,  as  are  merely 
born  of  the  imagination  of  the  impressionist,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  depict 
our  dear  old  granny  as  she  never  looked,  or  clothe  the  family  home- 
stead in  such  a  garb  as  to  make  it  almost  unrecognizable  to  those  who  love 
such  dear  old  scenes  by  reason  of  many  cherished  memories  of  the  past. 
Pictorial  photography,  as  many  would  have  us  now  accept  it,  is  vastly 
different  from  the  more  healthy  productions  of  former  years.  Pho- 
tography is  essentially  truthful,  or  should  be  so,  first  of  all  by  reason  of 
its  name,  "Sun  Writing."  Within  certain  limits  this  truthfulness  need 
not  be  inimical  to  art,  even  although  it  shows  us  things  as  they  actually 
appear,  not  as  impressionists  would  depict  them,  or  the  more  healthy 
artistic  mind  desire  to  see  and  portray  them  by  means  of  pigment  and 
brush.  The  impressionist  nearly  always  strives  to  produce  by  means  of 
photography  what  he  has  not  the  talent  to  achieve  as  a  painter.  In  many 
instances  we  see  endeavors  made  to  cause  photography  to  yield  a  sickly, 
or  as  some  choose  to  term  it,  aesthetic  sentiment,  notwithstanding  its  un- 
suitableneSs  for  depicting  what  in  reality  is  truly  within  the  domain 
of  the  painter ;  and  this  false  application  of  photography  has  done  much 
to  foster  a  striving  after  effects  that  frequently  partake  of  the  ludicrous. 

Some  one  stated  once,  "That  a  first-rate  photographer  is  a  man  who 
unites  many  talents,  and  is  more  useful  to  the  world  than  three-fourths 
of  all  the  painters,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  sculptors  now  living.  He 
is  not  to  be  counted  out  or  left  out  of  the  organization  of  a  community ; 
he  is,  in  fact,  much  less  easily  dispensed  with  than  a  painter. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  is  the  true  platform  upon  which  photographers 
should  stand,  viz.,  truthfulness  and  utility  to  mankind.  The  author  of 
the  above  quoted  sentiment  never  could  have  intended  to  include  as  pho- 
tographers those  drones  who  have  found  in  photography  a  ready  field 
to  introduce  their  incompetences  and  new  sensations,  whose  vanity  is  to 
be  an  amateur  of  something,  and  who,  having  tried  art,  and  having  failed, 
must  perforce  fasten  upon  photography  as  a  means  of  airing  their  morbid 
ideas. 
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The  production  of  these  fuzz^,  out-of-focus  effects,  especially  in  land- 
scape work,  has  been  much  in  evidence  within  recent  years,  and,  like  a 
good  many  other  things,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  young  pho- 
tographers, and  those  who  are  never  slow  to  run  after  what  partakes 
of  a  revolt  against  well-authenticated  standards  of  excellence. 

Of  the  different  methods  by  which  the  fuzziness  may  be  introduced 
into  a  photograph,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  means  which  the  writer 
showed  and  explained  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  many  years  ago.  At 
that  distant  date,  the  use  of  colored  screens  was  just  coming  into  practice 
in  conjunction  with  isochromatic  plates,  and  it  occured  to  the  writer  when 
studying  the  best  position  to  place  these  screens  in  situ,  that  probably 
such  would  be  found  in  the  diaphragm  aperture  itself.  To  carry  out  this 
idea  he  got  an  optician  to  counter-sink  a  slight  rebate  around  the  aper- 
tures for  the  glass — the  intention  being  to  treat  such  cover-glasses  to  a 
coating  of  colored  collodion,  whereby  a  yellow  screen  would  be  provided.. 
This  led  to  further  experiments  at  the  time,  resulting  in  the  employment 
of  films  of  varying  thicknesses  and  densities,  which  were  used  by  insert- 
ing the  same  in  the  counter-sunk  portions  of  the  stops  of  the  lens.  On 
comparing  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  these  filaments  some  curious 
effects  were  observed,  some  of  which  at  the  time  were  recognized  as 
detrimental  to  fine  definition.  Herex  then,  lay  at  least  one  hidden  or  un- 
known method  of  producing  what  in  more  recent  years  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  positive  advantage  in  landscape  work,  but  which,  at  the  time, 
was  condemned  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  as  being  detrimental 
to  that  fine  definition  so  necessary  in  photography.  Since  then  other 
writers  have  been  struck  with  the  same  effects  which  these  composite 
diaphragms  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  way  of  fuzziness,  some  par- 
taking of  a  strikingly  peculiar  character,  as  if  one  sharp  image  was  super- 
posed above  a  softer  one. 

These  combination  diaphragms  can  be  easily  made  by  counter-sinking 
the  stops  of  a  lens  as  previously  stated,  and  inserting  over  the  apertures 
thin  films  of  collodion,  having  likewise  an  aperture  cut  out  of  them,  and 
according  to  the  different  apertures  employed,  so  will  there  be  yielded  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  fuzziness  in  the  resulting  images.  There  are 
other  means  of  producing  these  questionable  effects,  now  so  glaringly 
displayed  in  what  some  term  pictorial  photography,  such  as  the  printing 
from  double  negative  accurately  superposed  the  one  above  the  other,  a 
method  employed  many  years  ago  by  practical  workers  to  cause  an  ob- 
literation of  the  hard  crude  lines  when  copying  such  subjects  as  wood- 
engravings  and  similar  objects  on  which  the  lines  would  appear  incongru- 
ous when  magnified,  were  no  means  employed  to  subdue  or  soften  the 
same.  There  may  be  also  mentioned  several  dodges  in  printing  by  which 
similar  effects  can  be  obtained;  but  the  use  of  combination  diaphragms 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  those  who  care  to  waste  time  and  material  in 
the  production  of  these  highly  questionable  and  outre  effects  in  landscape 
photography. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Removing  Negatives  from  the  Glass* 

WE  are  frequently  asked  for  information  as  to  how  to  remove  a  nega- 
tive from  the  plate  on  which  it  is  supported,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  from  the  reverse  side  of  it,  so  as  to  get  a  non-reversed  image 
in  some  of  the  photo-mechanical  or  single  transfer  carbon  processes. 
More  often  than  not  the  information  is  required  in  the  case  of  a  cracked 
negative,  where  the  film  has  to  be  removed  from  the  broken  glass  and 
transferred  to  another  and  sound  one.  Although  different  methods, 
which  leave  little  to  be  desired,  have  from  time  to  time  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  these  pages,  still  the  query  is  continually  being  repeated. 
Therefore  we  shall  once  more  deal  with  the  subject,  and  describe  differ- 
ent methods  of  doing  the  work  which,  after  all,  is  a  very  simple  matter. 

The  removal  of  a  gelatine  film  from  its  glass  support  does  not  entail 
nearly  the  delicate  handling  that  a  collodion  one  does ;  but,  we  imagine, 
few  have  the  latter  to  deal  with  nowadays,  therefore  we  shall  only  con- 
sider the  former.  We  will  take  the  case  of  a  negative  the  glass  of 
which  has  been  cracked,  say,  in  the  printing  frame,  in  which  case  the 
film  itself  is  seldom,  if  ever,  broken  through.  The  first  thing  to  do  is, 
with  care,  to  place  the  negative,  face  upward,  on  a  glass  plate  a  size 
larger  than  itself,  and  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  firmly  secure  it 
there.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  careful  and  experienced 
hands.  A  simple  way  of  fixing  the  negative  is  to  put  three  or  four 
touches  of  thick  india-rubber  solution  on  the  back,  and  similar  touches 
on  the  new  glass,  and,  after  they  are  dry,  press  the  two  in  contact,  when 
they  will  firmly  adhere  through  the  subsequent  operations.  If  the  nega- 
tive has  been  varnished,  the  varnish  must  be  first  of  all  removed.  Should 
it  be  a  spirit  varnish,  as  most  likely  it  would  be,  the  negative  is  put  into 
a  dish  of  strong  methylated  spirit  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  dish  being 
covered  with  a  plate  of  glass  to  retard  evaporation.  With  an  hour  or 
two's  soaking  the  varnish  will  usually  have  become  dissolved;  if  not,  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  may  be  added — which  will  aid  solution — and  the 
film  rubbed  over  with  a  pledget  of  cotton-wool.  When  the  varnish  is  all 
dissolved  the  negative  should  be  well  rinsed  with  fresh  spirit.  If 
the  negative  has  been  varnished  with  a  dammar  varnish,  benzol  must  be 
used  as  the  solvent,  in  which  case  it  may  be  applied  with  a  pledget  of 
cotton-wool.  The  varnish  having  been  got  off,  the  gelatine  film  is  next 
hardened,  unless  it  has  been  well  alumed  when  the  negative  was  first 
taken.  Formaline  is  best  for  the  purpose — about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  formaline  in  water,  with  a  ten  minutes'  immersion, 
will  suffice.  The  plate  is  then  rinsed  in  water  to  remove  the  formaline, 
when  it  is  ready  for  stripping. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  as  will  be  explained  later  on,  to  dry  the  film  at  this 
stage,  and  then  give  it  a  thick  coating  of  enamel  collodion.  This  is  best 
done  by  placing  the  plate  on  a  leveling  stand  and  pouring  on  as  much 
collodion  as  the  negative  will  hold  without  running  off.  It  should  then 
be  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed  for  an  hour  or  so  for  the  greater  portion 
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of  the  solvent  to  evaporate.  The  plate  is  then  put  into  water  and  allowed 
to  soak  until  all  greasiness  disappears.  The  film  is  next  cut  through  to 
the  glass,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  margin,  with  a  sharp 
penknife.  The  plate  is  then  put  into  an  ebonite,  or  xylonite,  dish  con- 
taining water,  to  which  a  few  drops  per  ounce  of  hydrofluoric  acid  have 
been  added.  In  a  few  minutes  the  film  will  be  seen  to  loosen  itself,  and  by 
gently  rocking  the  dish  it  will  become  entirely  detached  from  the  glass. 
The  detached  film  is  then  gently  lifted  out  on  the  glass  and  put  into 
fresh  water  to  wash  away  the  acid.  A  clean  glass  plate  is  then  coated 
with  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine  and  allowed  to  set  firmly ;  it  is  then  put 
into  the  dish,  under  the  film,  with  its  collodion  side  upward,  which  is 
then  floated  upon  it  and  arranged  in  position,  of  course  avoiding  all  air 
bubbles.  The  plate  is  then  gently  withdrawn,  the  film  being  held  at  one 
end  the  while  and  drained,  and  afterward  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

We  now  have  our  negative  finished  with  a  thick  film  of  "collodion 
upon  it.  This  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  by  treating  it  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol  applied  with  a  pledget  of  cotton- 
wool. We  have  here  given  the  method  of  stripping  with  hydrofluoric 
acid,  though  this  is  an  unpleasant  material  to  work  with,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  not  be  stored  in  a  glass  bottle,  or  used  in  porcelain  or  glass  dishes — 
lead,  gutta-percha,  ebonite,  or  xylonite  ones  must  be  used.  In  place  of 
the  hydrofluoric  acid  the  following,  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bolas  in  the  Almanac  for  1895,  may  be  employed,  and  it  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  work  with.  The  formula  is  this:  Sodium  fluoride,  sixty 
grains;  sulphuric  acid,  one  fluid  dram;  water,  one  pint.  In  this  solution 
the  negative  behaves  in  just  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  the  hydrofluoric 
acid. 

In  place  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  hydrochloric  may  be  substituted. 
Another  method  of  loosening  the  film  is  to  soak  the  negative  in  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  until  the  film  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  it ; 
then,  after  slightly  rinsing,  it  is  put  into  water  slightly  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  rationale  of  this  method  is  that  the  acid  liberates  car- 
bonic acid  gas  between  the  film  and  the  glass,  and  so  forces  it  away.  On 
the  whole,  however,  in  practice,  we  prefer  the  hydrofluoric  method  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bolas. 

The  object  of  coating  the  negative  with  collodion  in  the  first  instance, 
although  it  involves  a  little  more  trouble,  is  that  when  the  film  is  de- 
tached it  is  more  easily  handled  than  the  unsupported  gelatine  film ;  and 
also  for  the  reason  that  if  the  gelatine  has  been  insufficiently  hardened, 
expansion  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided.  Furthermore,  when  the  com- 
pound film  (if  the  collodion  is  very  thick)  is  stripped,  it  may  be  dried 
on  blotting-paper,  and  kept  as  a  film  negative  to  be  printed  from  either 
side,  as  occasion  may  require.  In  experienced  hands  the  collodion  coat- 
ing is  seldom  used  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  an  extra  valuable 
negative,  and  not  at  all  when  the  negative  film  merely  requires  strip- 
ping from  an  unbroken  glass  to  be  simply  reversed.  Should,  from  in- 
sufficient hardening,  the  film  expand,  it  may  be  brought  back  to  its 
original  dimensions  by  simply  immersing  it  in  methylated  spirit  for  a 
short  time. — Photography. 


Directions  for  Making  "  The  Rope  Cyclist "  Lantern  Slide. 

BY    THEODORE    BROWN. 

Of  the  making  of  tricks  and  clever  feats,  certainly  it  can  be  said  there  is  no  end. 
When  any  new  thing  conies  out  that  in  any  way  lends  itself  as  an  accessory  to  some 
remarkable  trick,  it  is  certain  to  be  eagerly  and  immediately  seized  upon  by  those 
whose  self-appointed  work  it  is  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  always 
ready  to  admire  and  applaud  some  feat  requiring  unusual  skill  and  clever  manipula- 

general  use  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  it 
was  at  once  used  for  the  performance  of 
simple  tricks ;  and  as  the  bicycle  has 
been  vastly  improved  in  later  years — al- 
most beyond  recognition,  I  might  say — 
so  has  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
clever  tricks  done  by  its  aid  been  greatly 
altered  also. 

Now,  it  is  a  quite  common  trick 
among  those  high  up  in  their  particular 
profession  to  ride  a  single  wheel  in  al- 
most any  position  and  at  greatly  varying 
rates  on  the  stage,  and  there  have  not 
been  wanting  those  who  have  combined 
tight- rope  performances  with  these 
cycle  tricks,  and  ridden  their  wheels 
across  a  suspended  rope. 

The  particularly  clever  nature  of  the 
trick  here  described,  and  the  simplicity 
with  which  it  has  been  adapted  and  rep- 
resented in  a  lantern  slide,  combine  to 
make  this  a  most  effective  slide.  With- 
jric,   i_  out  further  introduction,  I  will  proceed 

to  the  description  of  this  slide. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  two  glasses  are  employed,  one  being  fixed  and  the 
other  movable  in  a  groove  provided  for  it.    Upon  the  same  slide  of  the  sliding  glass, 
7  (Fig.  2),  are  glued  two  small  blocks,  8  and  9,  in  the  positions  shown.     (I  might 
here  mention  that  the  sliding  glass  is  not  represented  its  full  length  in  this  drawing, 
for  the  purpose  of  economizing  space.  It  may  be  made  almost  any  length,  of  coursej 
Through  these  two  blocks  passes 
a  thread,  which  is  wound  in  its 
course    once    round    a    grooved 
wheel,   which   we   shall   presently 
have  need  to  refer  to  in  greater 
detail.     The  string  is  secured  by 
means  of  knots.     Upon  this  glass 
also  are  painted  figures,  as  shown, 
representing  the  spectators  around 
the  ring  of  the  circus,  where  the 
perfomance  is  supposed  to  be  tak- 
ing place.    These  figures  are  made 
somewhat   larger  near  the  ends, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
right  perspective;  10  is  the  riding- 
master,  always  to  be  found  in  the  ring  when  any  performance  is  going  on;  11  and 
12  are  the  trestles    by  means  of  which  the  rope  is  supposed  to  be  suspended.     In 
reality,  of  course,  it  is  held  by  the  blocks  before  mentioned. 

We  will  now  consider  the  fitting  up  of  the  fixed  glass.  This  holds  all  the  working 
parts,  the  wheel  upon  which  the  cyclist  rides,  and  the  cyclist  himself.    The  compo- 
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nent  parts  of  the  cyclist  are  cut  out  to  the  shapes  shown  in  Fig.  I.  All  except  the 
body,  2,  are  made  of  thin  metal ;  2  is  made  of  thick  wood ;  i  represents  the  head 
and  arms,  which  are  in  one  piece.  Flags  are  held  in  the  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
balancing;  3  and  5  are  the  thighs,  and  4  and  6  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs;  2  is,  as 
we  have  just  intimated,  the  body;  13  is  a  link  connecting,  as  we  shall  see,  the  thigh, 
5,  with  the  head.  The  necessary  holes  must  be  bored  in  these  parts  in  the  places  in- 
dicated in  Fig.   1. 

The  body,  2,  is  then  glued  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  fixed  glass  in  its  proper 

***!*  *u,nn<  position,  and  the  parts  just  de- 
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scribed  are  pivoted  and  con- 
nected to  it,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4;  1  is  pivoted  to  the  body,  3 
and  5  are  pivoted  to  the  body 
at  the  same  point,  4  and  6  are 
pivoted  to  the  ends  of  3  and  5 
respectively,  and  the  link,  13,  is 
pivoted  to  1  and  5,  as  shown. 
Now,  just  below  the  body  of  the  cyclist,  a  small  block  is  glued  to  the  fixed  glass, 
as  shown  in  the  sectional  diagram,  Fig.  3.  In  this  drawing,  as  will  be  seen,  only  the 
lower  parts  of  the  cyclist's  body  besides  the  wheel  are  shown.  To  this  block  is  fast- 
ened a  screw,  represented  by  a  dotted  line,  on  which  the  grooved  wheel  before 
mentioned  revolves.  This  wheel,  which  is,  of  course,  that  upon  which  the  cyclist 
does  his  remarkable  performance,  bears  a  double  crank,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This 
double  crank  passes  through  the  holes  made  in  the  cyclist's  feet. 

Reference  to  Fig.  3  will  show  now  the  need  for  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
body.  It  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
legs — between  which,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, there  is  a  small  washer  to  keep 
them  the  proper  distance  apart — may 
be  on  the  same  level  as  the  double 
crank  of  the  wheel. 

When  the  slide  has  been  fitted  up  in 
the  manner  described  it  is  completed, 
and  ready  for  exhibition  in  the  optical 
lantern.  Let  us  see  what  happens  when 
the  sliding  glass  is  pushed  in  and  out. 
Reference  being  made  to  Fig.  2,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  sliding  glass  is 
pushed  from  left  to  right,  the  wheel 
will  revolve  in  a  forward  direction,  be- 
cause the  thread  stretched  between 
blocks  8  and  9  (Fig.  2)  passes  around 
the  periphery.  Now,  as  the  wheel  re- 
volves, the  double  crank,  with  the  cy- 
clist's legs  attached,  revolves,  too. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  then 
(by  reference  to  Fig.  3),  that  the  cy- 
clist's legs  will  go  through  the  ordinary  pedaling  movements,  and,  owing  to  the 
special  kind  of  crank  employed,  they  will  cross  each  other  as  they  would  in  real 
cycling.  At  the  same  time,  the  legs,  5  and  6  (Fig.  4),  moving  up  and  down  will,  by 
the  agency  of  the  connecting  link,  cause  the  head  and  arms  to  sway  backward  and 
forward,  in  the  act  of  balancing.  . 

The  spectators  passing  by  the  cyclist  in  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  he 
appears  to  be  traveling,  will  make  it  appear  that  he  is  really  progressing;  and  as  the 
spectators  will  get  smaller  and  smaller  until  he  gets  to  the  middle  of  the  rope,  and 
larger  and  larger  as  he  gets  to  his  journey's  end,  it  will  seem  as  though  he  were  going 
through  his  performance  on  a  rope  suspended  in  the  middle  of  a  circus  ring.  When 
he  arrives  at  the  trestle  the  operator  may,  by  pulling  the  sliding  glass  back  again, 
make  the  cyclist  retrace  his  steps,  or  rather,  reride,  his  wheel  across  the  rope,  and 
thus  considerably  add  to  the  effect. — Optical  and  Magic  Lantern  Journal. 
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Communications   for  the  editors,  pictures   for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and 
apparatus  and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


1371.  W.  H.  Blacar.— We  hardly 
know  why  you  send  this  print,  as  you 
must  see  as  well  as  we  do  that  it  is 
utterly  worthless  from  underexposure. 
Sheep  are  the  motif;  there  is  nothing 
else  of  the  slightest  interest;  and  they 
are,  except  for  a  streak  on  their  backs, 
on  which  direct  light  has  fallen,  simply 
blackened  paper.  Judging  from  this,  in- 
stead of  a  quarter  of  a  second  with 
F./16,  the  same  exposure  with  the  F./6.8 
would  not  have  been  too  much. 

1372.  C.  A.  Snyder. — The  unnamed 
print  is  a  good  subject  and  a  good 
photograph,  but  far  from  satisfactory 
from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  The  in- 
terest should  have  centered  in  the  lower 
part,  the  bridge,  figures,  etc.,  but  they 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  towering  mass 
of  foliage  above,  while  the  figures,  prob- 
ably from  the  employment  of  a  lens  of 
much  too  short  focus,  are  dwarfed  into 
Lilliputians;  and,  as  if  to  make  matters 
worse,  instead  of  being  concentrated, 
they  are  placed,  two  on  the  left  and 
one  on  the  extreme  right,  causing  the 
eye  to  wander  from  side  to  side  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  discover  what  connec- 
tion they  have  with  the  composition. 

1373.  E.  M.  Hulbert. — "A  Nickel 
Short,"  a  newsboy  with  papers  under 
his  arm,  counting  his  cash,  while  to  a 
certain  extent  a  copy  of  a  similar  picture 
that  appeared  in  our  last  volume,  is  in 
every  respect  excellent.  Pose  and  ex- 
pression tell  the  story  admirably,  and 
make  it  a  picture  to  be  proud  of. 

T374-  J-  A.  Valentine.  —  "Long's 
Peak,"  Colo.,  a  tele-photo  at  a  distance 
of  nine  miles,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  that  arrange- 
ment by  those  who  know  how  to  handle 
it.  From  a  pictorial  point  of  view  the 
lack  of  atmosphere  incident  to  the  use 
of  a  screen  and  very  small  aperture,  is 
against  it,  but  as  a  record  of  fact,  the 
object  sought,  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
may  be. 

T375-  Albert  Pierce. — "A  Summer 
Home"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  sub- 
ject that  would  have  afforded  material 
for  two   good   pictures,   but   which,   as 


it  is,  takes  the  eye  from  side  to  side; 
from  the  home  on  the  right  to  the  figure 
and  the  dog  on  the  left,  unable  to  de- 
cide as  to  which  should  be  the  motif  of 
the  composition.  The  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  the  figure  and  its  sur- 
roundings would  have  each  made  a  very 
much  better  picture  than  both  together. 
But  if  again  you  have  a  chance  of  so 
photographing  them  see  that  the  figure 
is  represented  as  in  action  and  not  as 
now,  seemingly  trying  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  jump  into  the  very  well  ren- 
dered water,  and  very  evidently  stand- 
ing to  be  photographed. 

1376.  H.  C.  Drake. — "A  Glimpse  in 
Forest  Dale  "  is  one  of  a  class  of  prints 
that  is  discouraging  and  that  should  not 
come  to  the  portfolio  because  the  faults 
are  so  great  and  so  visible  that  their 
authors  ought  to  see  them  at  a  glance. 
It  is  an  excellent  selection,  and  with 
proper  exposure  and  development  would 
have  been  an  excellent  picture ;  but  from 
underexposure  and  consequent  overde- 
velopment it  is  simply  black  and  white. 
Even  the  trunks  of  the  trees  on  a  day 
of  bright  light  are  simply  blackened  pa- 
per while  the  grass  in  contact  with  them 
is  equally  white.  The  subject  is  one  of 
light  and  shade,  which,  if  rendered  prop- 
erly, would  have  been  a  thing  of  beauty, 
while  as  it  is,  there  is  only  light,  the 
highest  of  the  high,  and  only  one  shade, 
the  deepest  of  the  dark.  Never  forget 
that  the  first  step  in  picture  making  by 
photography  is  to  master  photographic 
technique,  and  that  you  will  never  do  till 
you  learn  to  expose  for  the  shadows  and 
let  the  lights  take  care  of  themselves. 
See  "  Answers." 

1377.  T.  H.  Jackson.— "A  Cool  Re- 
treat" comes  as  an  antidote  to  the  dis- 
couragement produced  by  such  as  1376, 
as.  although  it  got  an  exposure  of  only 
half  a  second  with  F./8,  cattle,  foliage 
and  everything  else  are  fully  exposed, 
and  the  values  are  as  nearly  true  as 
may  be.  It  belongs,  not  to  the  pictorial* 
but  to  the  record  of  fact  class  of  photog- 
raphy, and  is  a  nearly  perfect  example. 

1378.  W.  A.  Warner.— "Toodles."   A 
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"woolly  dog"  seated  on  a  table  is  hardly 
a  subject  lor  criticism,  except  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
parts  of  the  table  cover  should  have 
shown  you  that  in  that  there  is  room 
for  considerable  improvement.  A  longer 
exposure  would  have  given  you  truer 
values  in  the  cover  and  better  definition 
of  the  hair. 

1379.  R.  M.  C.  Much.— -"After  the 
Storm"  can  hardly  be  criticised  from  an 
art  point  of  view  as  from  its  nature, 
a  record  of  what  the  storm  has  done, 
technique  should  be  the  recorder's  aim. 
And  you  have  done  very  well.  An  artist 
with  the  pictorial  as  his  aim  would 
probably  have  confined  himself  .to  the 
broken  tree  and  its  more  immediate 
surroundings,  combining  them  in  a  sug- 
gestive way  and  affixing  an  equally  sug- 
gestive title,  which  would  have  set  the 
mind  on  his  track. 

1380.  C.  H.  WiLKiNS.— "Chums"  is  a 
good  example  of  home  photography  from 
a  technical  point  of  view,  with  two 
serious  faults  from  the  pictorial.  -  The 
figures  are  too  close  to  the  background, 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  lighted  and 
they  are  too  evidently  posed  for  the 
purpose. 

1381.  H.  B.  German. — You  could  not 
have  read  the  heading  of  this  column  or 
you  would  not  have  sent  six  prints  in- 
stead of  one.  We  have  selected  the  best 
for  notice  (No.  6),  and  shall  return  the 
rest  if  you  care  to  send  stamps.  The 
unnamed  print  is  a  fine  subject  from  a 
fine  point  of  \iew,  and,  except  for  false 
values,  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  A 
road  by  a  river  or  sheet  of  water,  com- 
mencing on  the  right  and  leading  across 
till  it  disappears  in  the  distance  on  the 
left,  with  just  the  definition  that  is  de- 
sirable; but,  alas!  the  better  lighted 
parts,  as  well  as  most  of  the  water 
and  such  of  the  sky  as  is  seen  through 
the  trees,  are  simply  white,  unbroken 
white;  with  the  result  that  the  highest 
of  high  lights  are  scattered  all  over. 
Probably  a  longer  exposure  and  cer- 
tainly more  careful  development  would 
have  resulted  in  a  fine  picture. 

1382.  J.  D.  Palmer.  —  "Beautiful 
Canal"  may  be  beautiful  in  nature,  but 
it  is  hardly  so  as  photographed.  The 
subject  is  good  and  the  position  well 
chosen,  but  the  exposure  has  been  such 
that  there  is  little  else  than  black  and 
white.  Black  trees,  black  everything  else, 
and  sky  and  water,  the  latter  wherever 


direct  light  had  fallen,  simply  white 
paper.  Sky  and  water  are  never  proper- 
ly rendered  by  white  paper,  and  unless 
there  are  some  good  reasons  for  it, 
trees  that  are  merely  black  are  a  mis- 
take 

1383.  Dr.  W.  J.  Furness.— "The  Hill- 
side" is  almost  impressionist,  and  but  for 
its  fine  cloudland  might  be  laid  aside 
without  further  consideration.  But  it 
grows  on  one,  and  the  longer  it  is  ex- 
amined the  more  attractive  and  sug- 
gestive it  is  felt  to  be.  To  us  the  stunted 
and  leafless  branches  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  tell  of  storms,  breasted  and  to 
come,  and  altogether  the  simplicity  of  the 
composition  is  impressive. 

1384.  F.  F.  Waller. — "An  Interesting 
Story,"  a  lady  sitting  reading  in  front 
of  a  well  filled  bookcase  and  near  to  a 
window,  with  the  shade  down,  is  very 
much  better  in  aim  than  in  execution. 
The  most  serious  fault  is  under  ex- 
posure, resulting  in  everything  that  is 
not  far  too  white  being  merely  black. 
The  shirt  waist,  for  example,  is  simply 
a  mass  of  white  without  detail  or  indi- 
cation of  shadow,  while  all  behind  the 
sitter  is  buried  in  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness. Then,  instead  of  keeping  in  mind 
the  beauty  of  simplicity,  the  table  in 
front,  the  lines  of  which,  properly  ex- 
posed, would  have  been  something  else 
than  blackened  paper,  would  have  con- 
trasted the  curves  of  the  figure,  has  been 
covered  with  a  mass  of  white  that  not 
only  hides  those  desirable  lines,  but  re- 
peats the  offensive  white  of  the  waist, 
scattering  the  lights  rather  than  con- 
centrating them.  And,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  the  offense  of  the  unnecessary 
white  is  accentuated  or  the  attention 
called  to  it  by  the  placing  thereon  of 
an  altogether  unnecessary  water  bottle, 
tall  glass  and  lamp  that  gives  no  light. 
And,  last  but  not  least,  the  lighting  of 
the  figure  is  too  flat,  too  much  in  front, 
too  much  light  without  a  shade;  and  all 
the  faulty  arrangement  of  lights  and 
darks  is  made  worse,  or  accentuated, 
by  printing  under  a  mask  so  as  to 
leave  a  broad  white  margin  all  round. 
Not  that  a  white  margin  is  always  a 
fault, — indeed  it  sometimes  is  a  great 
improvement;  but  here  it  most  certainly 
is  not.  If  a  margin  was  really  wanted 
it  should  have  been  something  approach- 
ing a  middle  tint,  something  between 
the  pure  white  and  the  deep  black  that 
might  have  had  a  blending  effect.  Try 
again,  discarding  the  ornaments  on  the 
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table  and  so  arranging  the  light  as  to 
give  the  necessary  roundnessto  the  face 
and  figure,  and  with  sufficient  exposure, 
at  least  twice  as  long  as  this  got,  to 
reproduce  things  in  something  like  their 
natural  degrees  of  graduation. 

1385.  Evalyn  C.  Jackson. — "Trout 
Fishing  in  the  Rockies"  is  technically 
a  good  photograph,  although  a  little  too 
deeply  printed ;  but  from  a  pictorial  point 
of  view  would  have  been  much  better 
as  an  upright  and  on  a  smaller  scale, 
small  enough,  indeed,  to  have  included 
the  whole  of  the  rod.  When  the  figure, 
as  in  this  case,  fills  the  space  from  top 
to  bottom  it  dwarfs  its  surroundings  and 
seems  itself  to  approach  the  gigantic. 
An  exposure  of  half  as  long  again  would 
have  enabled  you  to  get  even  more  neces- 
sary detail  in  the  shadows  before  the 
sky  and  part  of  water  on  which  direct 
light  fell  became  so  opaque  in  the  nega- 
tive as  to  be  simply  white  paper  in  the 
print. 

1386.  A.  G.  Graff.— "White  River" 
is  a  fine  subject  from  a  faultless  point 
of  view,  and  with  just  enough  of  that 
rarely  found  atmosphere  to  make  us 
wonder  why  it  should  be  to  a  certain 
extent  disappointing.  While  it  improves 
on  study,  grows  on  one  in  fact,  it  re- 
mains disappointing  although  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  say  why.  One  thing 
is  its  flatness,  a  greyish  feeling  all  over 
and  want  of  contrast  or  high  light  of 
any  kind ;  nor  is  there  one  point  of  more 
interest  than  another.  There  is  a  feeling 
also  as  if  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  perspective,  as  if  the  river 
was  too  much  foreshortened,  probably  by 
the  use  of  a  lens  of  far  too  short  focus. 
In  short,  what  light  and  shade  there 
is,  instead  of  being  massed  and  con- 
trasted, is  spread  equally  all  over,  the 
result  being  a  feeling  of  weakness  and 
a  wandering  of  the  eye  in  search  of 
something  that  it  cannot  find.  How  did 
you  come  to  print  in  the  clouds  wrongly 
lighted?  Turned  the  other  way  they 
would  better  balance  the  landscape  and 
be  illuminated  from  the  same  point. 

1387.  J.  T.  Smith. — "Niagara  Gorge." 
Your  ambition  here  has  been  greater 
than  your  ability,  or  perhaps  rather  than 
the  apparatus  at  your  command  would 
enable  you  to  realize  on  such  a  difficult 
subject.  A  photograph  of  such  a  sub- 
ject is  of  greater  interest  from  the  record 
of  fact  than  from  the  pictorial  point 
of  view;  and  a  record,  even  if  it  shows 
the  water  correctly,  that  represents  its 


surroundings  as  blackened  paper  cannot 
be  correct.  But  in  this  the  water  is  far 
from  true.  To  those  who  have  seen  the 
gorge  it  may  suggest,  or  rather  recall, 
the  tumbling  of  the  water,  but  those 
who  have  not  had  that  privilege  may  see 
nothing  in  it  but  a  placid  stream  flecked 
here  and  there  with  wreaths  of  white 
foam.  The  subject,  we  have  said,  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  in  this  representation 
of  it  the  exposure  for  the  water  has 
probably  been  as  much  too  long  as  for 
the  surroundings  it  has  been  too  short 
In  photographing  such  a  subject  if  only 
one  exposure  is  made  the  good  old  rule, 
expose  for  the  shadows,  etc.,  should  be 
observed;  but  a  much  better  way  is  to 
make  two,  one  for  the  water  and  one, 
probably  a  hundred  times  as  long,  for 
the  surroundings,  and  combine  the  nega- 
tives in  any  of  the  well  known  ways. 
We  may  add  that  there  is  one  redeeming 
feature  in  this,  its  delightful  atmos- 
phere, and  the  longer  we  look  at  it 
the  more  beautiful  it  feels;  and  even 
that,  especially  with  a  sufficiently  large 
stop,  would  have  been  improved  by 
longer  exposure.  In  any  future  com- 
munications please  notice  and  attend  to 
the  heading  of  this  department 

1388.  W.  H.  Craig.— "A  Winter 
Night"  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  class 
of  work  that  is  deservedly  becoming 
popular, — night  views.  In  this  there  is 
just  light  enough  to  show  the  outline 
of  the  nouses  and  the  trees,  while  the 
weird  effect  of  the  shadows  and  re- 
flections from  the  street  lamps  conveys 
unmistakably  the  feeling  of  a  winter 
night.  The  only  fault,  if  fault  it  be, 
is  a  too  great  excess  of  uninteresting 
foreground;  indeed,  by  covering  up  a 
part,  as  far  as  a  little  below  the  horizon- 
tal shadow,  the  improvement  is  apparent 
If  the  engraver  does  not  object  we  shall 
have  pleasure  in  its  reproduction. 

1389.  B.  C.  Roloff.— "A  Sweet  Sip," 
a  row  of  cattle  drinking  from  a  stream, 
is  a  kalitype  print  of  only  fairly  good 
quality,  and  from  a  negative  in  which 
the  definition  is  hardly  good  enough  for 
such  a  subject.  From  a  technical  point 
of  view,  such  a  white  paper  sky  shows 
that  exposure  or  development,  or  prob- 
ably both  have  been  at  fault,  and  in 
any  case  is  simply  intolerable;  while 
from  the  pictorial,  the  line  of  cattle 
extending  from  side  to  side,  and  re- 
peating the  horizontal  lines  of  top  and 
bottom  and  the  nearly  horizontal  line 
of  the  distant  hill,  is  just  about  as  bad 
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as  bad  can  be.  We  should  have  waited 
till  the  cattle  were  grouped  in  some 
satisfactory  way,  focused  on  them,  and 
exposed  long  enough  to  get,  in  develop- 
ment, sufficient  detail  in  the  shadows 
before  the  sky  and  other  lights  were  not 
so  dense  as  to  print  quite  white.  See 
"Answers." 

1390.  Florence  S. — "Night,"  at  first 
sight,  and  even  after  careful  study,  im- 
presses us  as  merely  an  under  exposed 
and  under  developed  photograph,  al- 
though it  does  convey  some  idea  of  the 
darkness  of  approaching  night.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  think  that  a  longer 
exposure  and  longer  development  would 
have  given  a  much  better  result. 

1301.  F.  P.  H.— "Willow  Walk"  is  a 
good  subject  well  selected,  and  needed 
only  a  little  more  care  to  be  a  good 
picture;  that  is  of  the  record  of  fact 
order.     Everything  is  just  as  it  should 


be  except  the  sky  and  water,  but  they 
are  represented  by  white  paper,  a  thing 
that  at  the  present  time  is  simply  intol- 
erable. You  must  learn  to  expose  and 
develop  so  as  to  get  something  much 
more  like  true  values,  that  is,  something 
more  like  the  true  degree  of  luminosi- 
ties of  the  various  objects  of  your  com- 
positions. 

1392.  C.  Hartley. — "December  in  the 
Park."  We  thoroughly  approve  of  your 
aim  to  reproduce  in  your  photographs 
what  you  see  in  the  subjects  selected, 
but  are  sorry  that  in  the  specimen  sent 
you  think  you  have  "succeeded  fairly 
well,"  as  it  is  hardly  possible  that  you 
could  have  thought  the  trees  were  as 
black  as  paper  could  be  made,  or  that 
the  sky  was  represented  by  white  paper. 
See  something  helpful  in  the  photo- 
graphing of  just  such  subjects  in  "The 
White  Mantle"  on  another  page. 
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Christmas  and  New  Year's  greetings 
have  come  to  us  so  abundantly  that  while 
we  should  like  to  reply  to  every  one  of 
our  kind  friends  separately,  time  will 
only  admit  of  thanking  them  in  the  lump. 
Home-made  calendars  naturally  take  the 
lead,  and  many  of  them  are  really  things 
of  beauty,  that  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Cogswell 
being  perhaps  one  of  the  most  artistic. 
Cards  in  color,  many  of  them  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  and  mostly  accompanied 
by  words  of  congratulation  and  approval, 
are  numerous;  and  one  good  friend,  a 
Kentuckian.  who  shelters  himself  under 
the  now  de  plume  of  "  A  swearer  by 
the  A.  A.  P.,"  gives  us,  in  his  own 
words,  "  An  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  product  of  our  State  with  the  '  Cam- 
belton '  of  your  own  country."  Com- 
parisons, according  to  Mrs.  Partington, 
are  odorous,  and  all  we  care  to  say  is 
that  Kentucky  is  so  good  that  we  are 
somewhat  in  the  condition  of  Oliver 
Twist  on  a  certain  occasion.  We  must 
also  notice  three  pictures,  the  work  of 
a  professional  photographer,  sent  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  McEwen,  Kote,  Japan.  One  in 
the  form  of  a  Christmas  card,  a  junk  at 
anchor,  another  a  brook  overshadowed 


by  large  trees,  and  the  third  a  study  of 

childish   emotions — delight   with   a   new 

drum,  curiosity  to  see  where  the  sound 

comes  from,  and  despair  at  the  result 

of  smashing  in  the  end.     They  are  all 

delicately  colored  and  the  youngster  of 

certainly  not  more  than  two  years  has 

played  his  part  admirably.    All  who  have 

so   remembered  and   so   encouraged  us 

have   our   heartfelt  thanks,   and   as   we 

write  on  the  first  morning  of  1902,  we 

wish  them  a  very  happy  New  Year. 

*    *    * 

The  Photo-Miniature. — The  No- 
vember number  of  this  always  interest- 
ing monthly  visitor  should  be  as  gen- 
erally useful  as  any  of  its  predecessors, 
as  it  aims  at  telling  us  of  the  defects  in 
negatives  and  how  to  cure  or  prevent 
them.  While  hardly  quite  up  to  the 
high  mark  of  some  of  its  predecessors, 
more  because  the  subject  hardly  admits 
of  it  than  for  lack  of  ability  of  the 
writer,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  who  occasionally  meets  with  a  de- 
fective negative,  and  who  does  not? 
Aside  from  the  information,  the  illustra- 
tions, although  unconnected  with  the 
subject,  should  be  an  inspiration  to  those 
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whose  souls  do  not  aspire  beyond  the 
white  and  black  snap-shot.  Surely  any 
one  who  carefully  examines  such  prints 
as  those  opposite  pages  350,  354,  and  370, 
will  never  again  be  content  with  "  soot 

and  white-wash." 

*  *    * 

Kodak  Progress  Competition. — The 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  have  awak- 
ened the  slumbering  interest  of  the  ama- 
teur photographic  world  by  offering  the 
handsome  sum  of  $4,000  in  prizes  for 
photographs.  This  contest  is  to  demon- 
strate the  progress  made  in  artistic  pho- 
tography since  their  last  great  print  com- 
petition, which  is  well  remembered.  The 
details  and  instructions  to  be  followed 
in  this  competition  were  given  in  their 
advertisement  in  this  magazine  last 
month  and  are  extremely  simple,  offer- 
ing a  wide  range  for  entries.  A  leaflet 
giving  the  full  details,  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  intending  com- 
petitor, may  be  obtained  of  all  dealers  in 
Kodak  supplies,  or  will  be  furnished  on 
request  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. We  shall  be  pleased  to  make  sug- 
gestions to  intending  competitors,  or  aid 
them  by  explaining  any  of  the  instruc- 
tions that  may  not  be  fully  clear  to  them. 

*  *    * 

Stereoscopic  Photography  seems  to 
be  steadily  gaining  in  favor  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  for  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  a  photograph  can  be  said  to 
give  a  true  representation  of  nature. 
Heretofore  there  has  always  been  the 
trouble  of  cutting  apart  the  prints  (if 
taken  upon  one  negative  with  a  stereo- 
scopic camera)  and  transposing  them 
right  and  left  in  the  mounting.  This 
trouble  is  entirely  done  away  with  by  the 
Blair  Camera  Co.  in  their  Stereo  Weno 
Hawkeye.  This  latest  creation  of  the 
Blair  Co.  is  so  compact  and  portable  that 
it  slips  into  an  overcoat  pocket,  yet  has 
two  lenses  operated  by  single  shutter, 
two  sets  of  bellows,  focusing  scale,  and 
finder.  It  takes  the  regular  daylight  film, 
and  after  the  film  has  been  developed  the 
pictures  are  cut  apart,  transposed  right 
and  left,  and  fastened  down  together  on 
a  waste  5x7  glass  by  strips  of  gummed 
paper  around  the  edges.  Printing  is 
then  as  easy  as  from  a  single  glass  nega- 
tive and  the  prints  are  mounted  without 
being  cut.  This  makes  stereoscopy  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  task,  and  the  Stereo 
Weno  Hawkeye  should  be  a  most  popu- 
lar adjunct  to  those  who  desire  to  utilize 
their  pictures  in  providing  entertainment 


for  their  friends.  A  beautifully  finished 
stereoscope  for  viewing  pictures  has  re- 
cently been  placed  on  the  market.  It  is 
made  of  aluminum  and  folds  into  small 
space.  The  price  is  $1.50,  of  all  dealers 
in  photo  supplies  or  of  the  Blair  Camera 

Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  *    * 

The  Verastigmat  (true  stigmat)  is  a 
new  lens  produced  by  the  Manhattan 
Optical  Company  of  Cresskill,  N.  J.  It 
is  claimed  to  have  great  covering  power 
and  to  be  free  from  all  the  defects  that 
lenses  are  heir  to.  Comparative  tests 
greatly  favor  the  new  lens,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  5x7  size  will  cover  an 
8  x  10  plate  to  the  corners  it  may  be 
also  used  for  wide  angle  work.  There 
has  been  some  crude  talk  about  good 
work  being  equally  possible  with  a  cheap 
lens  or  even  a  single  lens,  microscopic 
definition  over  the  whole  picture  not 
being  now  considered  desirable.  But 
while  it  depends  upon  the  man  behind 
the  lens  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  with  a  good 
lens  the  best  man  can  do  better  work, 
not  to  speak  of  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased latitude. 

*  *    * 

The  Coloplatin  Co.,  of  Newton,  N.  J., 
send  us  a  copy  of  a  little  booklet  entitled 
"  Half  Dollar  Economy,"  which  is  brief 
and  to  the  point.  It  enumerates  the  good 
points  of  the  Coloplatin  paper  and  gives 
the  opinions  of  many  well  pleased  users 

of  the  paper.    It  is  sent  free  on  request 

*  *    * 

The  Guerin  College  of  Photography. 
— On  and  after  March  3,  1902,  the  tuition 
fee  will  be  raised  to  $100.  News  of  grad- 
uates :  J.  C.  Cornish,  of  Vancouver,  B. 
C,  has  taken  a  position  with  the  Eckler 
Studio,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  J.  D. 
Strickler,  of  Luray,  Va.,  is  operating  in 
the  studio  of  W.  C.  Shafer,  of  Fair- 
mount,  W.  Va.  H.  F.  Satow,  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  took  a  post  graduate  course  with 
us  after  graduating  elsewhere,  and  has 
started  for  his  distant  home.  Miss  L.  A. 
Tebbetts,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  retouching 
with  the  Smiley  Studio,  Kewanee,  111. 
K.  Maekawa,  also  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  will 
start  for  a  tour  of  the  eastern  cities  to 
inspect  the  methods  of  the  prominent 
photographers  before  returning  home. 
W.  H.  Dunham,  of  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  he  is  taking  photographs  by 
flashlight  exclusively  and  with  splendid 
success.  Geo.  A.  Barcus,  of  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  has  opened  a  studio  at  Jefferson 
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City,  Mo.     £.  V.  Davis  has  opened  a 

studio  at  Independence,  Mo. 

*  *    * 

Winter  Traveling  is  now  a  luxury 
compared  with  what  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago.  This  is  especially  the  case 
on  the  splendid  vestibuled  trains  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  the  principal  intervening 
points.  These  trains  have  buffet  and 
dining  cars,  sleeping  apartments,  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  a  well  ordered  hotel.  Re- 
clining in  an  easy  chair  the  feeling  of 
comfort  and  safety  grows  upon  one  as 
the  train  glides  over  the  smooth  road- 
bed. Even  in  the  most  boisterous  weath- 
er the  experience  is  delightful  and  the 
passing  glimpses  of  the  deep  valleys  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  with 
the  drift  swirling  down  from  the  snow- 
clad  mountain  tops  is  grand  and  in- 
spiring. The  ice-bridge  has  now  formed 
at  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Erie  road  offers 
special  inducements  to  those  who  have 
the  time  to  see  Niagara  in  all  its  winter 

grandeur,  including  stop-off  at  Buffalo. 

*  *    * 

Visitors  to  Niagara  Falls  should  be 
warned  against  the  gang  of  sharpers 
who  hang  around  that  place  and  attempt 
to  extort  fabulous  rates  for  conveyances 
in  rickety  sleighs  in  winter  and  ram- 
shackle carriages  in  summer.  It  would 
do  credit  to  the  city  officials  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  city  of  Niagara  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  thieving  actions  of  this  gang 
of  harpies  who  have  become  a  nuisance 

on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

*  *    * 

A  New  Photographic  Corporation. — 
Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  at 
Albany  on  December  23  for  the  Anthony 
&  Scovill  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,500,000,  a  corporation  organized  to 
consolidate  the  concerns  heretofore 
known  as  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co., 
the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  and 
other  smaller  ones.  The  incorporators 
are  as  follows : 

R.  A.  Anthony,  William  T.  Wisner, 
Clarence  B.  Stansbury,  William  Edmond 
Curtis,  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis,  and  Alex- 
ander C.  Lamoutte,  all  of  New  York 
City;  Hugo  Kohlmann,  Albert  W.  Put- 
nam, and  Frederick  A.  Anthony,  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J. ;  James  F.  Chard, 
of  Buffalo,  and  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  of 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

*  *    * 

The  New  Goerz  Plate  Attachment 
recently   mentioned    in   this   column   is 


without  doubt  an  article  that  appeals  to 
many  persons  interested  in  photography. 
The  attachment  is  fitted  to  the  No.  3 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak  only,  and  allows 
the  owner  to  use  both  film  and  plates, 
besides  permitting  him  to  focus  the  pic- 
ture on  the  ground  glass.  These  feat- 
ures alone  are  surely  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Then,  too,  plates  are  easier 
to  handle  than  film,  and  preferable  in 
innumerable  cases,  and  cost  considerably 
less.  It  is  also  excellent  for  home  por- 
traiture. 

The  cost  of  the  attachment  is  very 
reasonable,  and  six  plate  holders  are 
included  in  the  outfit.  Considering  the 
saving  in  cost  of  material  and  its  many 
advantages,  you  should  not  hesitate  in 
having  one  fitted  to  your  Kodak.  Their 
advertisement  in  this  number  illustrates 
the  attachment  fitted  to  the  Kodak. 

Further  information  will  be  readily 
furnished  if  you  will  communicate  with 
the  manufacturer,  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical 
Works,  Room  20,  52  E.  Union  Square, 

New  York. 

*  *    * 

Trans- Pacific  and  Round-the- 
World  traffic  is  getting  quite  common 
on  American  railroads.  An  agent  of  the 
New  York  Central  recently  issued,  in 
one  week,  nine  tickets  to  a  party  going 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Sales  are  fre- 
quently made  to  Yokohama  and  to  Hong 
Kong  and  other  Chinese  ports;  business 
to  Australia  is  also  growing.  Speaking 
of  the  remarkable  run  of  the  Australian- 
London  mail,  via  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  the  Lowell  Mail  says:  The 
New  York  Central  carries  these  mails 
on  the  last  part  of  the  trip  in  America 
and  the  railroad  hopes  also  to  get  the 
passengers  to  Europe,  who  should  wel- 
come a  chance  both  to  save  five  days 
and  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  the  Red  Sea. 

— From  Four-Track  News  for  January. 

*  *    * 

Camera  Notes  for  January  may  be 
said  to  have  for  its  principal  theme  the 
recent  Philadelphia  Salon,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle of  the  inner  light  is  thrown  on  some 
of  its  workings.  The  most  interesting 
item  is  its  review  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  and  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  that  is  his  conclusion  as  to  the  Salon 
generally;  his  opinion  as  to  the  class  of 
pictures  that  should  gain  admission  to 
the  Salon.  He  says  "  Prints  from  most 
far  separated  parts  of  the  Union  showed 
that  pictorial  photography  has  an  in- 
creasing number  of  sincere  and  enthusi- 
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astic  students.  Yet  a  large  proportion  of 
these  prints  were,  after  all,  but  student 
work,  fuller  of  promise  than  of  accom- 
plishment. So  I  find  myself  formulating 
this  question :  Should  the  Salon  be  a 
nursing  school  for  budding  talent  or  an 
assemblage  of  the  very  best  work  that 
has  been  accomplished?  or,  to  put  it 
differently:  Shall  the  Salon  seek  to  en- 
courage by  admission  of  the  less  good  or 
to  stimulate  to  higher  effort  by  the  inclu- 
sion only  of  the  best  ?  The  question  will 
be  answered  differently  by  different  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  it  is  but  good  policy 
to  assume  are  actuated  only  by  what 
they  conceive  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  art.  For  myself,  I  cast  the  vote 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  approximately 
good  and  inclusion  only  of  the  best." 

A.  Horsley  Hinton  tells  photographers 
that  they  are  too  easily  pleased  with 
their  own  work  and  urges  them  to  aim 
higher ;  J.  Wells  Champney,  among  some 
good  advice  in  connection  with  land- 
scape, shows  that,  in  common  with  many 
of  his  bretnren  of  the  palette,  he  still  be- 
lieves in  the  "  red,  yellow,  and  blue," 
and  that  the  grass  of  the  field  is  a  com- 
bination of  blue  and  vellow  instead  of  as 
it  is,  nature's  most  delightful  primary; 
and  Sadakichi  Hartmann  recommends 
them  to  free  themselves  from  "the  fad- 
dism  of  pictorial  resemblance,"  and  turn 
their  attention  to  what  he  thinks  "  seems 
as  if  created  for  the  camera,"  the  bustle 
of  the  streets,  piers,  etc.,  of  our  cities ;  a 
kind  of  work  that  "  would  stand  un- 
rivaled for  the  lens  if  its  manipulators 
could  forget  all  about  laws  of  composi- 
tion and  merely  try  for  the  vastness  and 
vitality  of  the  scene."  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  editor's  short  paper  on 
the  used  of  spoiled  platinum  paper  for 
mounts,  or  on  which  to  mount  prints,  is 
invaluable.  By  suitable  exposure  and 
development  mounts  may  be  made  of  al- 
most any  shade,  either  whole  or  partially, 
and  the  degree  of  success  will  be  limited 
only  by  the  taste  and  artistic  skill  of  the 
operator. 

As  usual,  however,  the  interest  cen- 
ters in  the  illustrations,  and  equally  as 
usual,  they  are  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful attention.  The  editor's  "  Spring," 
honored  with  the  premier  position,  is,  to 
those  that  bring  to  its  study  the  right 
temperament,  full  of  suggestion;  al- 
though his  "Spring  Showers,"  the  Coach 
and  the  Sweeper,  will  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  average  picture  lover.  They 
are  both  delightful  examples  of  pictorial 


photography  that  we  are  pleased  to  pos- 
sess. W.  A.  Cadby's  "  Path  Up  the  Hill- 
side," although  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
subject,  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class; 
and  quite  as  much  may  be  said  of  J. 
Craig  Annan's  "Return  from  the  Pas- 
ture." Very  different  but  very  fine  also 
is  "Before  the  Storm,"  a  gum  print  by 
Heinrich  Kuhn,  which  by  its  breadth  and 
effectiveness,  attracts  and  holds  the  at- 
tention. 

*    *    * 

The  American  Annual  of  Photog- 
raphy and  Photographic  Times  Al- 
manac for  1902. — This  ever  welcome 
annual  comes,  as  usual,  full  of  good 
things,  teaching  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, and  grasping  almost  everything 
within  the  range  of  practical  photogra- 
phy. The  popularity  of  our  good  friend 
its  editor  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact 
that  ninety-four  of  his  friends  have  re- 
sponded to  his  invitation  and  contributed 
either  articles  or  illustrations  to  the 
book;  forty-nine  telling  of  their  experi- 
ences and  forty-five  showing  the  results 
thereof. 

Of  the  articles  space  will  permit  us 
only  to  say  there  is  hardly  one  from 
which  the  most  learned  in  photography 
may  not  learn  something,  although  we 
feei  constrained  to  mention  the  novel 
and  extremely  useful  stand  illustrated 
and  described  by  W.  P.  Stokes  on  page 
135 ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
egotism,  ours  on  page  139,  in  which  we 
urge  the  acceptance  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  instead  of  the  popular 
theory  of  development. 

The  illustrations  are,  as  the  editor 
says  in  his  preface,  "  of  a  somewhat  va- 
ried character,"  but  they  are  all  the  bet- 
ter for  that,  as  they  not  only  suit  all 
classes,  but  enable  the  student  to  com- 
pare the  various  schools  or  styles,  and 
give  inspiration  in  the  direction  of  that 
which  appeals  most  to  his  own  tempera- 
ment. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  that  may 
be  made  of  such  a  collection  we  may 
mention  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  it, 
"  Amore,"  by  W.  J.  Byrne,  opposite  page 
162.  It  is  an  exquisite  example  of  "  The 
beauty  of  simplicity"  and  of  the  pyra- 
midal form  of  composition.  Another 
and  youngish  daughter,  the  latter  lean- 
ing against  the  former,  and  out  of  the 
exuberance  of  her  love,  toying  with  her 
chin.  The  action,  position,  and  expres- 
sion tell  unmistakably  of  a  soulful  love, 
and  the   expression  and   action  of  the 
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mother  shows  that  the  love  is  fully  re- 
turned. It  is  a  fine  picture ;  but  it  might 
easily  have  been  finer,  and  here  comes  in 
the  lesson.  The  mother,  although  evi- 
dently in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  loving 
one,  has  her  eye  on  the  camera,  looking 
away  from  instead  of  toward  her.  Good 
as  it  is,  a  slight  downward  turn  of  the 
head  and  a  downward  look  of  the  eye 
would  have  unified  the  two,  concentrated 
the  action  and,  to  ns  at  least,  added  im- 
mensely to  its  beauty  as  a  picture. 

Taking  the  "  American  Annual  "  all  in 
all,  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  its 
predecessors,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  photographer  who  desires 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Dorticus  Mfg.  Co.,  36  East 
Twentieth  street,  New  York,  are  having 
well  merited  success  with  their  new  ro- 
tary burnisher.  This  is  because  it  com- 
bines more  good  points  with  less  cost 
than   any   other   burnisher.      It    is   well 


made,  light  and  strong.  Cog-wheels 
have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  so  simple  and  certain  that  the 
most  unskilled  can  use  it  with  safety. 
The  system  of  healing  with  gas,  kerosene 
or  alcohol  is  perfection,  and  there  is  no 
risk  of  smoke  or  soot  as  in  some  other 
makes.  The  machine  is  sold  through  all 
dealers  in  photographic  materials,  the 
smallest  size  (6-inch)  costing  only  $4.50. 
An  additional  feature  is  that  extra  roll- 
ers can  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  by 
which  the  burnisher  may  be  converted 
into  an  embossing  machine  for  mounts, 
or  for  giving  an  endless  variety  of  half- 


tone or  stlk  finish  effects  to  the  mounted 
prints.  By  a  strong  spring  which  is 
easily  adjusted  by  a  thumbscrew,  it  au- 
tomatically adjusts  itself  to  any  thick- 
ness of  mount. 

Exhibition  on  "  Rotograph  "  Bro- 
mide Prints. — From  January  2  to  16  in- 
clusive, an  exhibition  of  prints  on  "Roto- 
graph" Bromide  paper  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Camera  Club,  N.  Y„  3 
West  2Qth  Street.  The  pictures  that 
were  successful  at  the  recent  "  Roto- 
graph "  competition  were  on  the  walls 
together  with  many  others  of  merit. 
The  exhibition  as  a  whole  was  a  sur- 
prise to  most  photographers,  who  have 
but  little  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
Bromide  papers  for  artistic  purposes. 
Better  proof  than  this  show  of  the  ex- 
ceeding adaptability  of  "  Rotograph  " 
Bromide  to  all  kinds  of  work  could  not 
be  given.  Prints  in  black  and  while,  in 
sepia,  in  toned  effects,  new  school  style, 
□Id  school  style,  professional  portraiture 
and  amateur  work  of  every  kind  were 
represented. 

Here's  to  the  Man  who  thinks,  or 

says,  or  listens  to  the  other  fellow  who 
says,  that  just  as  good  pictures  can  be 
made  with  a  poor  lens  as  with  a  good 
one;  that  the  artist  makes  the  picture, 
not  the  lens.  Here's  to  him,  because 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle  he  is  just  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  if  a  good  artist  can 
make  good  pictures  with  a  poor  lens,  he 
can  do  worlds  better  with  a  good  one. 
Plastigmat  F.  6.8  is  a  "good  one."  It 
is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  all  modern 
requirements  in  photography.  It  is  the 
best    symmetrical    anastigmat   ever   pro- 

South  Carolina  Inter- St  ate  and 
West  Indian  Exposition, — The  great 
plan  and  scope  of  this  exposition  is  real- 
ized by  few.  The  floor  space  of  many 
of  the  buildings  equals  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can. The  exposition  will  not  be  fully 
completed  or  at  its  best  until  the  middle 
of  this  month.  The  greatest  attendance 
will  be  in  March,  April,  and  May. 
Board  and  expenses  at  extremely  low 
rates  may  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity. 
Everything  points  to  a  great  financial 
success.  The  transportation  companies 
have  generally  agreed  upon  a  phenom- 
enally low  rate  and  the  visitor  will  be 
well    repaid    for    the    trip.      The    Oyde 
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Line  of  steamers  go  direct  from  Boston, 

New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

*  *    * 

D.  J.  Lindsay  &  Co.,  photo  supply 
dealers,  21  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
send  us  an  effective  calendar.  The  cal- 
endar is  on  a  dark  gray  mount  with 
white  lettering,  and  behind  a  cut-out 
oval  is  a  real  photograph  of  a  fire  scene 
taken  by  Mr.  Lindsay  at  3  A.  M.  The 
print  is  in  red  and  black  and  very  real- 
istic.    Thanks,  Mr.  Lindsay. 

*  *    * 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
404  Broadway,  New  York  City,  have 
just  completed  for  a  Western  photog- 


rapher a  mammoth  sky-scraper  camera, 
taking  a  plate  24x36,  with  60  in.  focal 
caoacity,  being  fitted  with  light-weight 
curtain  slide  holders,  double  swing,  re- 
versible back,  rising  and  falling  front, 
and  back  focus.  Every  adjustment  of 
the  above  camera  is  operated  by  a  fine 
rack  and  pinion,  or  worm  screw.  The 
entire  woodwork  of  the  camera  is  ebon- 
ized,  and  all  metal  parts  oxidized,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  special  carrying  case 
made  of  light  material,  making  the  en- 
tire outfit  very  portable.  The  camera 
is  so  arranged  that  an  extra  wide  angle 
lens  of  6  in.  equivalent  focus,  or  any  lens 
of  focal  length  up  to  60  in.  may  be  used. 
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Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested 
to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre.  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have 
been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  to  our  readers. 


Buffalo  Camera  Club. — At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club  on 
Friday  evening,  December  27,  the  inter- 
change slides  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Buffalo  Camera  Clubs  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Zenner  operated  the  club's 
lantern  and  the  president,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Saunders,  commented  on  many  of  the 
slides.  The  exhibit  was  enjoyed  by  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  The 
Buffalo  Camera  Club,  organized  in  1883, 
has  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  but  is 
now  entering  on  the  most  prosperous 
epoch  in  its  career.  It  has  lately  united 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club  and 
its  rooms  are  now  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  The  membership  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  is  now  within  fifteen  of  the 
limit.  Plans  have  just  been  approved 
for  a  magnificent  new  building  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  which  a  feature  is  made 
of  the  Camera  Club  section.  Dark 
rooms,  enlarging  rooms,  lockers,  etc., 
have  been  arranged  for  to  accommo- 
date two  hundred  members,  with  the 
best  facilities.  The  officers  of  the  club 
are:  H.  W.  Saunders,  president;  W.  H. 
Kunz,  vice  president;  F.  J.  Debus,  sec- 
retary; W.  E.  Bertling,  treasurer. 

Camera  Club  of  New  York. — On 
Thursday  evening,  January  9,  Dwight  L. 
Elmendorf  exhibited  before  a  crowded 
house  his  moving  picture  apparatus, 
the  camera  for  taking  and  the  lantern 


for  exhibiting,  and  gave  a  series  of  mov- 
ing pictures  that  were  most  interesting. 
One  film,  seven  hundred  feet  long,  in- 
cluded a  trip  through  the  grand  canal 
in  Venice,  which  was  particularly  good. 
The  camera  was  on  a  gondola,  and  the 
pictures  included  the  grand  palaces,  fish 
market  and  St.  Marks  Church,  and  other 
buildings  on  the  banks  as  the  boat 
passed  the  several  places.  The  effect 
was  very  realistic,  and  gave  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  in  that 
peculiar  city.  Another  film  illustrated 
the  feeding  of  the  pigeons  at  St.  Marks 
Church  Plaza  in  Venice.  The  camera 
was  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  pictures 
taken  while  walking  around  the  plaza, 
making  quite  a  novel  effect.  He  showed 
other  peculiar  pictures  of  the  moving 
sort,  and  single  views  of  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  at  Naples,  the  railway  up  the 
mountain  and  other  portions,  all  taken, 
he  said,  when  there  happened  to  be  a 
slight  haze  in  the  atmosphere  which  was 
quite  helpful  to  him.  He  exhibited 
views  in  Rome  and  a  few  other  places 
taken  last  year.  He  had  had  the  best 
success  with  the  Lumiere  film  for  mov- 
ing picture  work,  and  recommended  it 
above  all  others. 

In  describing  his  method  of  develop- 
ing a  film  of  some  hundred  feet,  he 
stated  that  he  employed  a  specially 
large,  deep  tray,  holding  a  gallon  or  more 
of  developer.    The  exposed  film  is  sup- 
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ported  on  cross  bars  of  brass,  in  which 
are  arranged  a  series  of  vertical  films. 
The  film  is  wound  around  the  pins, 
one  edge  resting  on  the  bars,  in  the 
form  of  a  spiral,  then  the  whole  (frame 
and  film)  is  dipped  into  the  developer 
and  the  film  is  uniformly  developed. 
When  development  is  completed,  the  film 
is  bodily  with  the  frame  dipped  in  water 
and  lastly  in  a  hypo  fixing  bath. 

To  dry  the  film,  Mr.  Elmendorf  built 
a  large  drum  of  old  bicycle  wheels,  cov- 
ered it  with  light  material  and  upon 
it  the  finished  film  is  wound  spirally. 
He  explained  how  the  positive  film  was 
made  from  the  film  negative,  by  run- 
ning both  films  through  the  machine, 
letting  a  source  of  light  pass  through 
the  negative  film.  In  thus  exposing,  he 
had  found  if  the  mechanism  was  operated 
electrically  from  the  regular  city  cur- 
rent, the  voltage  would  vary  so  much 
at  times  that  the  movement  of  the  film 
through  the  machine  would  not  be  uni- 
form, and  consequently  the  positive  film 
pictures  would  vary  in  density  in  places 
and  mar  the  effect  on  the  screen.  He 
secured  greater  uniformity  by  turning 
the  machine  by  hand,  and  explained 
that  it  took  about  six  hours  in  this  way 
to  expose  a  positive  film  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  feet  long.  For  slide 
plates  he  recommended  the  English 
"Imperial"  plate  as  being  the  most  re- 
liable and  perfect.  But  the  film  was 
delicate  and  tender,  and  special  care 
was  required  in  handling  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  Mr. 
Elmendorf  was  accorded  a  special  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  excellent  entertain- 
ment, involving,  as  it  did,  so  much  work 
on  his  part. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  14,  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held,  and  no  business  of  consequence 
occurred,  beyond  the  usual  reports  of 
the  committees  and  officers.  A  com- 
mittee on  the  annual  Smoker  entertain- 
ment was  appointed,  which  is  to  be  held 
on   February   15. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  23, 
James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  read  a  paper, 
the  "Photo  Chemistry  of  Silver  Com- 
pounds." 

Akron  (Ohio)  Camera  Club. — The 
club  has  been  interested  in  the  past 
two  months  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
a  club  house.  The  membership  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  in  the  past 
three  years,  now  numbering  over  sixty, 


and  the  fact  that  the  present  rooms  must 
be  vacated,  because  of  change  of  hands 
of  the  ownership  of  the  building,  that 
a  change  has  become  a  necessity.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  members  form  a  stock 
company  to  advance  the  funds  to  put 
up  a  building,  and  then  rent  the  same 
to  the  Camera  Club  at  a  rental  nearly  as 
reasonable  as  the  present  rent.  The 
plans  call  for  a  two  story  building, 
22  x  40  feet,  which  is  to  be  divided  into 
commodious  rooms  for  different  pur- 
poses. The  project  promises  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

At  the  meeting,  November  26,  the  club 
exhibited  the  set  of  prize  lantern  slides 
collected  by  "Western  Camera  Notes," 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  a  recent  contest 
The  set  contains  many  excellent  pic- 
tures. 

Preparations  were  begun  for  our  an- 
nual exhibition,  by  the  appointment  of 
an  exhibition  committee,  at  the  meeting, 
December  9.  Messrs.  Frank  B.  Hargett, 
Geo.  F.  Kunz,  and  John  W.  Schuler 
were  appointed  to  this  committee.  The 
exhibition  will  be  held  early  in  the 
spring,  and  any  information  desired  by 
readers  of  the  American  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer can  be  had  by  addressing  an 
inquiry  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

E.  J.  H. 

Wyoming  Valley  Camera  Club, 
Wilkesbarre,  Penna. — We  are  in- 
formed by  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Kaufman,  that  this  new  club  was  or- 
ganized in  October,  1901,  and  now  has 
a  membership  of  38.  Early  in  January 
of  this  year,  the  dub  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful exhibition,  the  catalogue  of 
which  the  secretary  has  kindly  sent  us. 
The  club  is  making  preparations  to  enter 
the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change.— Since  the  annual  testing  of 
slides  in  November,  additional  sets  of 
slides  have  been  received  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Camera  Club,  the  Detroit  Lan- 
tern Club,  the  Oregon  Camera  Club 
(Portland,  Oregon),  the  Brooklyn 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Central  Camera  Club,  and 
the  Camera  Club  of  New  York,  which 
it  is  expected  will  complete  two  addi- 
tional sets  to  circulate  on  the  road. 
The  new  sets  now  in  circulation  are 
"Newark  and  Buffalo,"  "Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem  and  Frankford,"  Minneapo- 
lis and  Colorado,"  "Pittsburg  and  Tren- 
ton," "Montreal  and  Toronto?'  "Orange," 
which  is  devoted  to  the  illustrations  of 
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the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and  the 
"Albany,  Troy  and  Syracuse"  set. 

The  International  Print  Ex- 
change.— We  have  received  a  prospectus 
setting  forth  the  idea  of  this  exchange, 
and  here  copy  a  few  of  the  points  con- 
cerning it.  The  advantage,  we  take  it, 
is  like  the  Postal  Clubs,  in  that  the  mem- 
bers see  the  prints  on  photographic 
paper  of  various  kinds,  instead  of  re- 
productions as  in  magazines,  and  thereby 
gain  a  knowledge  that  is  useful. 

He  who  travels  learns;  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  amateur  who  joins  the 
International  Print  Exchange.  He  can 
here  gain  a  great  many  points  and  ideas 
from  his  fellow  members'  work,  and 
can  gaze  upon  pictures  of  the  same 
scenes  and  with  that  same  inspired  feel- 
ing that  the  traveler  has  spent  many  a 
dollar  to  see  and  feel.  But  unlike  the 
traveler,  he  can  visit  almost  any 
country,  and  can  gaze  upon  its  histori- 
cal beauties  and  places  of  interest  in  a 
single  evening.  So  who  would  not  be 
the  amateur  who  exchanges? 

Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  Ex- 
change is  to  bring  the  amateur  photog- 
raphers of  this  and  foreign  countries 
into  more  intimate  relation  with  one 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
pictures.  Thus  any  number  can  obtain 
a  large  collection  of  pictures  by  merely 
exchanging  his  own  prints  for  them. 

Method. — The  exchanging  of  prints  is 
effected  by  means  of  correspondence 
among  the  different  members.  A  list  of 
the  members  being  published  every 
month  in  our  paper.  We  have  also  ar- 
ranged a  very  complete  vocabulary  con- 
taining every  question  and  answer 
needed  in  the  exchange  of  prints.  These 
vocabularies  are  printed  in  several  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  all  the  questions 
and  answers  have  the  same  identical 
numbers  in  every  language,  so  that  the 
numbers  alone  can  be  used  in  corre- 
sponding. When  we  bring  in  China,  it 
will  be  a  simple  matter  to  exchange 
pictures  with  a  Chinaman  upon  his  na- 
tive soil. 

Publications. — Membership  to  the  Ex- 
change includes  one  year's  subscription 
to  The  Exchange,  our  monthly  jour- 
nal. This  paper  will  contain  a  list  of 
all  the  new  members,  all  the  latest 
photographic  news  and  methods  obtain- 
able, and  also  the  prize  pictures. 

Prises. — Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
members    sending    in    the   best    photo- 


graphic articles,  to  see,  sending  in  most 
new  names,  to  banner  state,  and  for  the 
best  pictures  sent  in,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished later  on. 

Membership  Fee. — Subscription  to  pa- 
per and  membership  fee  is  only  50  cents 
a  year.  As  stamps  are  rather  difficult 
to  dispose  of,  we  would  prefer  those 
wishing  to  join  to  make  remittance  by 
express  or  money  order. 

Benefits. — We  shall  have  circulating 
albums  from  every  state,  several  from 
the  U.  S.,  and  albums  from  the  foreign 
countries  on  our  lists.  These  will  be 
sent  to  the  different  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  postage.-  The  members  can 
thus  observe  the  work  done  by  the  best 
amateurs  all  over  the  world. 

Notices. — Each  member  who  joins  will 
be  allowed  a  notice  stating  the  size  of 
his  prints,  kinds  of  paper  used,  and  a 
general  idea  of  his  subjects.  Changes 
of  address  will  be  inserted  free. 

Organization. — The  Exchange  is  gov- 
erned by  the  executive  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  General  Secretary.  Each  state 
and  country  is  also  presided  over  by  a 
secretary,  whose  duties  it  is  to  see  after 
matters  that  his  under-secretaries  are 
unable  to  adjust,  and  to  see  after  the 
albums  while  in  his  state.  He  will  also 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  Exchange 
in  regard  to  increasing  the  member- 
ship. 

Under  the  state  secretaries  are  the 
county  <  r  district  secretaries,  who  will 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  Exchange 
in  their  district  and  investigate  reports 
as  to  negligent  members  or  those  send- 
ing out  very  poor  work. 

We  hope  to  make  this  an  Exchange 
where  quality  and  not  quantity  will  be 
the  motto,  and  want  every  member  to 
send  out  the  very  best  prints  that  he 
possibly  can.  Any  member  who  wilfully 
refuses  to  return  prints  or  exchange 
after  he  has  agreed  to  exchange  with 
any  member  will  be  expelled  from  our 
number  by  his  state  secretary.  Appeal 
may  be  made,  however,  to  the  General 
Secretary. 

New  subscribers,  sending  two  dollars 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  American 
Amateur  Photographer  will,  on  their 
request,  be  entitled  to  a  year's  member- 
ship free  in  the  International  Exchange. 

Officers:  Geo.  W.  Kirkland,  Denver, 
Colo.,  President;  A.  F.  Brown,  Acton, 
Ont.,  Vice-President;  Theo.  A.  Hunter, 
Greensburg,  Ky.,  U.  S.  A.,  Genl.  Sec. 
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Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Communications  are  solicited  from  our  leaders  on  any  subject  of  interest.  A  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  contributes  to  general  advancement. 


THE    FOCAL-PLANE    SHUTTER. 

Dear  SiRb — I  would  like  to  be  allowed 
to  make  some  little  criticism  in  regard 
to  the  claims  made  for  the  focal-plane 
shutter  in  the  article  published  in  your 
contribution  box  for  November.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  time  of  exposure 
when  talking  about  this  shutter.  If  1-500 
part  of  a  second  means  that  the  slit 
travels  the  entire  length  of  the  plate 
in  that  time,  then,  supposing  the  plate 
to  be  s  inches  long,  the  moving  part  of 
the  shutter  is  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
142  miles  per  hour,  and  the  exposure  of 
any  one  part  of  the  plate  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  1-500  second,  depend- 
ing on  the  width  of  the  slit.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  time  of  exposure  means 
only  the  time  for  which  any  one  part 
of  the  plate  is  exposed,  then  the  total 
time  of  exposure  for  all  the  parts 
of  the  plate  is  very  much  more 
than  1-500  second,  this  also  depending 
on  the  w:dth  of  the  slit.  When  using 
a  shutter  with  a  narrow  slit,  the  ex- 
posure on  any  one  part  of  the  plate 
may  be  very  short,  although  the  motion 
of  the  shutter  is  comparatively  slow; 
there  will  be  no  blur  of  a  rapidly  moving 
object,  but  there  will  be  distortion.  Sup- 
posing the  picture  on  page  494  to  have 
been  taken  with  the  slit  travelling  from 
top  to  bottom;  the  feet  of  the  figure 
would  have  been  exposed  first,  and  the 
head  last,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
forward  inclination  of  the  figure.  This 
would  be  more  noticeable  the  greater 
the  speed  of  the  figure. 

I  only  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  shutter  has  its  defects  as 
well  as  the  diaphragm  shutter,  and  the 
defects  of  both  are  more  noticeable  as 
the  speed  of  the  object  photographed  in- 
creases. The  diaphragm  shutter  shows 
a  blur,  and  the  focal  plane  shows  in- 
creased distortion.    Your  truly, 

James  McCormick,  Jr. 

halation. 

Dear  Sirs — In  reference  to  the  com- 
munication on  "halation"  in  the  Decem- 


ber issue.    In  the  first  place  your  cor- 
respondent has  no  right  to  assume  that 
the  film  is  opaque  because  he  cannot  see 
through  it.    If  a  plate  in  the  holder  is 
exposed  in  bright  sunshine  for  a  short 
time,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  fogged, 
although  to  the  eye  the  slide  is  opaque 
in  the  strongest  light.   In  regard  to  hala- 
tion   I    think    there    are    at    least    two 
sources.     Some  light  passes  through  the 
film,  as  your  correspondent  states,  how- 
ever,   the   film    is   not    transparent,    but 
translucent;  this  makes  the  part  of  the 
film  on  which  a  ray  of  light  falls  practi- 
cally  a   source   of   light.     That   is,   the 
light  will  radiate  in  all  directions  from 
this    point,    instead    of    keeping   its    di- 
rection, as  it  would  were  the  film  trans- 
parent.  Part  of  this  light  passes  through 
the  back  of  the  plate,  and,  if  the  back 
of   the   holder    is   a   reflecting   surface, 
will  be  reflected  and  cause  some  hala- 
tion.   While  this  can  be  avoided  by  us- 
ing,   say  black   velvet,   it   does   not   af- 
fect that  part  of  the  light  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  plate,  but  is  reflected 
from  the  back  and,  I  think,  is  the  princi- 
pal   cause   of   halation.    This   reflecting 
surface  is  destroyed  by  using  some  of 
the  backing  that  can  be  bought  or  pre- 
pared, and  as  this  backing  is  generally, 
at  least  partially  opaque,  or  contains  a 
red  dye,  it  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of   any   black   paper   or   velvet   backing 
behind  the  plate.    The  manner  in  which 
the  light  is  diffused  instead  of  keeping 
its  direction  in  passing  through  a  trans- 
lucent   medium    is    easily    shown    in    a 
window  through  which  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing.   By  covering  it  with   white  tissue 
paper    the    whole    room    is    filled    with 
the  diffused  light,  and  the  window  itself 
becomes  the  source  of  light  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.    Yours  truly, 

James  McCormick,  Jr. 

Dear  Sirs — If  halation  is  the  reflection 
of  light  from  the  back  of  the  plate  it 
would  seem  possible  to  take  a  picture 
of  a  bright  line*  and  have  also  by  the 
side  of  it  a  faint  line  from  the  light 
reflected  from  the  back.  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment by  pasting  two  pieces  of  black 
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paper  on  the  upper  glass  in  a  south 
window,  leaving  a  space  of  1-8  inch  be- 
tween them.  I  set  my  camera  to  take 
the  picture  on  the  extreme  end  of  plate. 
Took  a  common  Cramer  crown  plate 
and  backed  it  with  tin  foil,  so  as  to  get 
all  the  reflection  that  was  possible. 

I  set  on  the  F/8  to  get  a  good  volume 
of  light  and  gave  it  an  exposure  of  1-4 
second  to  give  the  light  full  time  to  act. 

I  enclose  the  result  and  cannot  see  the 
faintest  trace  of  a  second  line.  I  have 
also  tried  the  same  without  the  tin  foil 
back  with  the  same  result.  As  far  as 
I  have  tried  backed  plates  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  never  found  any  difference 
between  them  and  the  unbacked  ones.  I 
have,  and  have  not  you  found  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  so-called  hala- 
tion on  different  days? 

I  am  going  to  try  and  find  out  if  the 
fact  that  the  air  is  sometimes  full  of 
moisture  and  sometimes  full  of  dust  does 


not  make  a  difference.  If  the  so-called 
halation  is  not  simply  the  diffusion  of 
light,  coming  from  beyond  and  by  the 
side  of  the  object  taken. 

One  more  thing  I  have  tried,  that  is 
to  paste  strips  of  black  paper  on  the 
window  of  different  widths  and  I  find 
that  I  can  get  the  picture  of  the  wide 
strips  perfectly  clear  so  that  I  can  print 
them  black,  but  the  extremely  narrow 
ones  will  be  gray  or  else  so  faint  as  not 
to  show  at  all.  Question,  Is  that  from 
the  diffusion  of  the  light  from  the  sky 
overlapping  the  dark  line  on  the  plate? 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  pass  this 
letter  along  to  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lamed, 
and  I  will  consider  it  a  favor.  Yours 
respectfully,       William    H.    Blacar. 

[Instead  of  forwarding  this  to  Mr. 
Lamer  we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it 
a  wider  circulation ;  and  shall  notice 
the  author's  notions  and  experiments  in 
a  future  article. — Eds.] 
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Alice  Parker. — Serviceable  replies  to 
your  thirteen  questions  would  occupy 
more  pages  than  there  are  in  this  num- 
ber. You  will  find  all  that  you  need  to 
know  in  any  of  the  books  for  beginners, 
such  as  our  "Right  Road  to  Photogra- 
phy," but  we  can  give  you  a  little  advice 
that  will  be  of  more  value  than  even 
all  that  you  will  find  there.  If  you  want 
to  become  a  photographer  in  something 
more  than  name,  sell  your  hand  camera 
and  especially  the  shutter,  and  buy  a 
camera  that  can  only  be  used  on  the 
stand  and  for  time  exposures.  When 
you  have  learned  with  that  all  that 
there  is  to  know,  then  and  then  only 
may  you  get  a  hand  camera  with  a 
probability  of  making  pictures. 

R.  F.  Nesbit. — The  Griin  lens  is  not 
yet  on  the  market.  Fluid  lenses  are  not, 
as  you  think,  new,  but  whenever  tried 
have  been  found  wanting,  and,  judging 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  latest 
device,  it  is  likely  to  go  the  way  of 
the  others.  Speaking  of  the  Griin  lens. 
Dr.  Van  Hoegh,  at  a  meeting  in  Berlin, 
said  that  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  of  only  2  degrees  F.  would 
render  it  quite  useless. 

George  L.  Sanger. — We  do  not  want 
anything  better  than  the  "Agfa"  intensi- 


fier,  but  if  you  must  prepare  your  own 
the  following  will  be  found  an  excellent 
formula : 

Mercuric    iodide 50  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  .500     " 
Water 10  ounces 

This  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  for 
local,  or  in  a  tray  for  general  intensi- 
fication, and  the  action  may  be  carried 
just  as  far  as  required. 

R.  Greig. — Thanks  for  your  compli- 
mentary letter,  but  we  do  not  care  to 
publish  the  good  things  said  about  us 
by  our  friends.  The  way  to  "show 
your  gratitude"  is  to  tell  those  of  your 
friends  who  are  not  subscribers  just 
what  you  have  told  us.  There  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  lenses,  but  we  pre- 
fer No.  3  because  of  its  slightly  longer 
focus.  There  is  no  real  necessity  for 
washing  between  the  developing  and  fix- 
ing, except  that  when  it  is  omitted  the 
fixing  solution  sooner  gets  discolored. 

H.  C.  Drake. — We  have  no  recol- 
lection of  "The  Cascade,"  but  if  it 
came  it  would  most  certainly  have  been 
noticed.  If,  in  spite  of  the  notice  to 
the  contrary  in  the  July  and  August 
numbers,  you  sent  it  to  Tioga  Centre 
instead  of  to  Point  O*  Woods,  it  may 
easily  have  gone  astray. 
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A.  T.  Gazelle. — To  your  i,  2,  3  and 
4  it  is  contrary  to  rule  to  recommend 
particular  cameras,  lenses  or  plates;  but 
we  may  say  that  for  copying  slides  to 
size  the  camera  must  have  a  draw  of 
twice  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  (5.) 
The  best  method  of  coloring  slides  we 
know  will  be  found  on  page  544  of  our 
December  number.  (6.)  Timing  depends 
on  so  many  factors  that  only  experiment 
will  show  what  will  be  correct. 

Dr.  J.   G.   Grant. — We  can  not  say 
which  of  the  scales  is  correct,  but  cer- 
tainly both  cannot  be  if  the  F./15.5  of 
the  one  be  only  about  half  the  diameter 
of  the  U.  S.  No.  16  of  the  other.    We 
do  not  know  how  it  is  now,  but  some 
time  ago  a  controversy  appeared  in  our 
magazine    regarding   the    rapidity   of   a 
lens  by  the  same  maker,  one  man  main- 
taining  that    it    was    twice    as    fast    as 
another,  against  which  it  was  tried.  Our 
Correspondent  Watchman  took  it  up  and 
insisted  that  there  was  a  mistake  some- 
where, as  all  lenses  were  practically  of 
the  same  rapidity,  working  at  the  same 
aperture.  The  upshot  was  that  the  mark- 
ings of  the  lens  in  question  were  found 
to  be  not  according  to  the  U.  S.  system, 
but  to  one  peculiar  to  the  optician  who 
made  it.    Something  of  that  kind  may 
be  the  cause  of  your  uncertainty,   but 
you    can    easily    ascertain    for   yourself 
what  the  markings  mean.  The  lens  being 
of  six  inches  focus  a  sixteenth  of  that 
is  just  three-eights,  and,  although  that 
is    not    altogether    correct,    it    is    near 
enough   for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
if  you  want  to  get  perfect  accuracy  you 
will  find  the  method  on  page  457  of  our 
October  number. 

Vesper. — To  do  portraiture  and  tele- 
photo  work  properly  with  a  4  x  5  camera 
with  a  13-inch  bellows  you  should  have 
to  get  two  lenses,  or  at  least  a  suitable 
rectilinear  of  about  seven  inches  focus  for 
portraiture,  and  a  tele-photo  attachment, 
a  properly  mounted  negative  lens,  to  be 
fixed  to  its  rear  when  required.  If,  how- 
ever, as  is  most  likely,  by  "tele-photo" 
you  mean  merely  long  focus  work,  a 
compromise  must  be  made.  A  symmetri- 
cal rectilinear  of  about  six  inches  would 
give  fairly  satisfactory  portraits,  while 
one  of  its  single  lenses  with  a  focus 
of  about  twelve  inches,  would  give  much 
larger  images  at  the  same  distance.  (2.) 
No.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
sodium  sulphite  that  had  become 
thoroughly  alkaline,  would  produce  sodi- 
um sulphate,  a  strong  retarder.    Get  the 


sulphite  in  crystals,  keep  it  well  corked, 
and  you  may  depend  on  it  to  keep  in  per- 
fect order  for  months.  (3.)  The  paper 
used  in  the  exposure  meters  is  kept  as 
a  trade  secret  by  its  makers,  but  ordi- 
nary "bromide  paper"  soaked  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  five-grain  solution  of  po- 
tassium nitrite  answers  admirably.  It 
may  not  darken  to  the  same  shade  as  the 
test  tint  of  the  particular  meter  you 
employ,  but,  by  placing  a  slip  of  pale 
blue  glass  over  the  opening,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  when  the 
right  exposure  has  been  reached.  (4.) 
Any  of  the  oil  lamps  supplied  with 
optical  lanterns  will  do  for  enlarging  in 
a  home-made  lantern. 

F.  F.  Waller. — It  is  a  pity  that  the 
north  side  of  the  room  is  not  the  longest 
instead  of  the  shortest,  or  that  the  win- 
dow in  the  S.  £.  is  in  the  center  instead 
of  nearer  one  or  other  of  the  ends.  As 
it  is,  you  should  darken  the  N.  E.  win- 
dow and  place  the  sitter  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  in  front  and  a  little  be- 
hind the  S.  E.  window,  the  distance  de- 
pending on  the  effect  desired.  Place 
the  background  as  far  as  possible  be- 
hind the  sitter  and  facing  square  on  to 
the  camera.  The  place  for  the  camera 
is  between  the  S.  W.  door  and  the  corner 
on  the  right  of  your  diagram,  its  position 
depending  on  the  lighting  desired. 

C.  F.  M. — We  know  of  no  single  work 
from  which  you  may  learn  all  that  you 
want  to  know.  Harrison's  "  Chemistry 
of  Photography"  is  the  most  elaborate, 
dealing  with  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  materials  used  in  photography; 
but  not  strong  in  its  dealing  with  the 
theories  involved  in  the  actions.  This 
want,  and  it  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, is  fully  supplied  by  Meldola's 
"  Chemistry  of  Photography,"  and  we 
should  recommend  you  to  get  both  and 
study  them  together.  In  considering  de- 
velopment, for  example,  learn  all  that 
Harrison  tells  of  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  three  main  ingredients,  and 
all  that  Meldola  has  to  say  of  the  theory 
of  the  action  involved. 

B.  C.  Roloff. — In  the  kali  type  sensi- 
tising formula  on  page  102  of  our  1898 
volume  the  silver  nitrate  was  accidentally 
omitted,  but  was  supplied  at  the  bottom 
of  page  452,  the  quantity  being  eight 
grains.  You  will  find  all  the  information 
anent  the  kali  type  process  that  we  could 
give,  and  all  that  is  necessary,  in  Ferric 
&  Helio graphic  Processes,  by  George 
£.  Brown;  sold  by  our  publishers. 
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George  Eastman. 

F  the  man  on  the  street,  or  indeed,  any  other 
man  in  almost  any  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
were  asked  to  name  the  two  nouns  most  widely 
known  and  most  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  photography,  he  would  unhesita- 
tingly say  Kodak  and  Eastman;  the  latter  by  his 
invention  of  the  former,  and  the  business  methods 
that  placed  it  and  all  the  material  that  it  implies 
all  over  the  world,  having  achieved  a  commercial 
success  that  is  phenomenal,  added  the  two  words 
to  every  civilized  language  under  the  sun,  and 
given  a  new  verb  to  our  own. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  had 
George  Eastman  not  arisen  photography  would 
not  have  attained  to  its  present  stupendous  popularity,  as  if  history  teaches 
anything  it  shows  that  the  conditions  produce  the  man,  but  we  are  quite 
within  the  mark  in  saying  that  to  him  more  than  to  any  other,  or  perhaps 
than  to  all  others  together,  and  especially  to  the  happy  thought  that 
evolved  the  catch  sentence,  "  You  press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest,"  is  to 
be  attributed  the  almost  omnipresence  of  the  camera. 

George  Eastman  was  born  in  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  on  July  12,  1854,  and 
in  1861  removed  with  his  parents  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  and  where  he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  of  its  in- 
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habitants.  There  he  attended 
the  public  and  private  schools 
till  he  was  fourteen,  when,  as 
office  boy,  he  entered  the  in- 
surance office  of  Cornelius 
Waydell,  and  from  which,  a 
year  later,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  insurance  office  of  Buell 
&  Brewster,  where  he  re- 
mained for  five  years.  From 
insurance  he  changed  to  bank- 
ing, having  in  1874  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  the  Rochester 
Savings  Bank,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1881. 

During  this  time  much  of 

the  leisure  supposed  to  be  the 

privilege   of   the   bank   clerk 

was  devoted  to  amateur  pho- 

N°'lM8'  „„tt„/?y,"-MeConal<!k>Jf-     tography,    and    especially    to 

the  making  of  dry  plates,  with 

the  latter  of  which  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  find  a  ready  market  through 

one  of  the  New  York  stock  houses  for  all  that  he  could  produce;  and 

having  foresight  enough  to  have  faith  in  photography,  he  retired  from 

the  banking  business  in  1881,  and,  on  a  single  floor  of  a  small  building 

in  State  Street,  resolved  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  making  of  dry  plates 

•as  the  "  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Company." 

From  this  little  acorn,  through  the  business  energy,  tact,  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  other  qualities  of  George  Eastman  has  sprung  the 
great  oak  whose  branches  envelop  the  world ;  and,  reversing  the  ordinary 
order  of  things,  making  the  supply  create  the  demand.  Nor  is  it  unin- 
teresting to  consider  the  nature  of  that  supply.  Every  item  of  it  was  made 
to  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  every  other ;  the  camera  was  first  made 
in  1888  for  a  paper-coated  film,  the  latter  transferred  to  a  transparent 
film,  then  for  a  complete  transparent  film,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the 
possession  of  the  one  entailed  the  possession  of  the  other,  while  every 
article  was  made  not  only  in  the  most  convenient  form,  but  of  the  very 
highest  quality. 

In  this  way  the  single  floor  in  the  small  building  in  State  Street,  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  dry  plates,  expanded  into  an  immense  factory 
for  the  making  of  cameras  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  but  always  of  the  most 
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perfect  workmanship,  and  later  to  Kodak  Park,  covering  many  acres, 
where  transparent  film,  papers,  and  other  specialties  are  manufactured  to 
an  extent  that  must  be  seen  to  be  understood. 

Nor  is  the  output  with  which  Eastman  is  connected  or  which  he  con- 
trols confined  to  the  Rochester  factories.    At  the  present  time  the  allied 
Kodak  companies  employ  capital  aggregating  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  give  direct  employment  to  over  thirty-five  hundred  people,  and  have 
factories  or  branches  in  all  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.     Mr. 
Eastman  is  President  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  of  the  General 
Aristo  Company,,  managing  director  of  Kodak,  Limited,  and  a  director  in 
Eastman  Kodak  Societe  Anonyme  Francaise,  and  Eastman  Kodak  Gesell- 
schaft.     His  principal  work  in  photography  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
simplifying  and   cheapening   its 
processes,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
practise  and  use  of  the  art  by  the 
masses.     He  invented  the  first 
plate  coating  machine,  patented 
1880;  the  first  commercially  suc- 
cessful   Tollable    film,    patented 
1884;  the  original  film  camera, 
patented  1888,  first  made  famous 
by  the  phrase  (originated  by  Mr. 
Eastman),  "  You  press  the  but- 
ton, we  do  the  rest,"  which,  in 
connection  with  his  invention  of 
the  film,  reduced  photography  to 
the    "  you    press    the    button " 
stage,  thereby  enabling  hundreds 
of    thousands   to   take   pictures 
who  could  not  devote  time  to 
learning  the  technical  side  of  the 
art.     Cameras  of  various  forms 
made  by  his.  companies  have  ob- 
tained a  world-wide  reputation 
under   the  name  of  Kodak   in- 
vented by  him.    Later  Mr.  East- 
man invented  the  first  machine 
for  making  Tollable  transparent 
film,  patented  1890.     Nearly  all 

of  the  film  used  up  to  the  present        Vo  . 

time  has  been   made  upon  this  ..  THt  GLEANEl/. 
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machine.  In  1900  the  French  government  conferred  upon  him  the  decora- 
tion of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Mr.  Eastman  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank,  a  director  of  the  Roch- 
ester Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  of  the  Security  Trust  Co.,  and  of  the 
Alliance  Bank,  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Homeopathic 
Hospital,  the  Rochester  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Rochester  Atheneum 
and  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  member  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Country 
Clubs,  all  of  Rochester,  and  of  the  National  Arts  and  Strollers'  Clubs,  of 
New  York. 

Such  in  brief  is  an  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  by  an  American 
who  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  special  ideas  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  photography  have  received  world-wide  recognition,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  successful  working  of  the  several  foreign  companies, 
carried  on  under  his  advice  and  direction.  This  we  think  is  a  great  tribute 
to  American  energy  and  business  methods. 

In  the  height  of  his  success  Mr.  Eastman  has  not  neglected  his  own 
city,  Rochester,  for  there  he  has  built  and  endowed  a  handsome  home  for 
the  Rochester  Atheneum  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  an  institution  founded 
by  Capt.  Lomb,  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  and  designed  to  teach 
young  men  and  women  knowledge  in  the  practical  arts,  photography  in- 
cluded. Such  an  act  of  generosity  in  his  time  of  prosperity  deserves 
special  mention,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward 
his  fellow-men  which  should  be  emulated. 

Mr.  Eastman  owes  much  of  his  success  to  his  wonderful  grasp  of 
details  and  to  a  constant  oversight  of  the  business  and  methods  of  pro- 
moting it,  accompanied  by  unflinching  integrity  of  purpose. 


The  Revival  of  the  Stereoscope. 


A1 


FRIEND,  in  whose  opinion 
what  our  readers 
want  or  ought  to  want  we  have 
considerable  confidence,  has 
again  and  again  said,  "  Why  do 
you  not  go  in  for  starting  or 
stimulating  the  revival  of  the 
stereoscope?"  But  it  is  easier 
said    than    done.      And    yet    it 

Kb,  tw.  By  W.  H.  StucUUM.  should    not    J*    SO>     for    a    S°°d 

"  wiitiko  10  fafa."  stereogram    in    a    good    stereo- 

scope is  surely  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  photographic  productions;  and  the  decay  in 
the  interest,  and  the  continuing  of  that  decay,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  many  puzzles  incident  to  the  art.  We  well  remember  the  interest 
created  when  Sir  David  Brewster  first  showed  his  lenticular  stereoscope 
with  hand-drawn  models,  cubes,  wheels,  etc.,  and  the  excitement  that 
followed  the  introduction  of  photographs  from  nature  into  the  instru- 
ment. 

By  and  by  stereograms  were  made  and  sold  by  the  million,  and  the 
stereoscope  had  a  place  in  .every  home,  literally  from  the  palace  to  the 
cottage;  and  the  stereoscopic  camera,  not  at  first  the  more  perfect  in- 
strument with  a  pair  of  lenses,  but  with  a  single  lens  and  a  method  of 
shifting  from  right  to  left,  was  almost  universally  in  evidence.  The 
stereoscope  and  collection  of  stereograms  became  as  popular  as  later 
did  the  family  album,  and  when  friend  called  on  friend,  the  first  thing, 
as  surely  as  is  in  some  parts  of  the  world  the  hospitable  glass  of  "  some- 
thing," was  to  hand  him  or  her  the  stereoscope  to  examine  the  latest 
addition  to  the  collection. 

And  it  went  almost  as  quickly  as  it  came;  why,  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
It  may  be  that  its  very  popularity  led  to  that  which  hastened  its  demise, 
because  popularity  leads  to  demand  and  demand  brings  supply,  and 
when  the  demand  is  for  something  cheap,  that  something  will  most 
surely  find  its  way  into  the  market.  If  ever  it  was  so  with  anything, 
it  was  especially  so  with  both  the  stereoscope  and  the  stereograms,  as  we 
have  seen  them  quoted  and  know  that  they  were  sold  by  the  thousands 
at  the  absurd  price  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence   (84  cents)    for  a 
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stereoscope  and  a  dozen  ster- 
eograms, including  a  box  to 
hold  them.  But  the  men  that 
turned  out  work  at  that  price 
and  even  of  much  that  sold 
for  a  great  deal  more,  had  lit- 
tle real  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  binocular  vision  and 
little  care  for  the  niceties  in- 
volved in  the  proper  working 
of  the  instrument,  with  the 
result  that  instruments  and 
No.  ,404.  b,  Ma  r.  G.  Wright,     pictures  were  put  on  the  mar- 

"  sea  cuii«."  ket,  some  that  gave  no  relief 

at  all,  some  that  exaggerated 
it  to  an  extent  that  was  painful,  while  with  others  no  pair  of  eyes  could 
bring  the  pair  of  prints  together.  Sometimes  the  prints  were  placed  too 
far  apart,  sometimes  too  close,  and  not  unfrequently  the  two  were  not 
from  different  points  of  view,  but  from  the  same  single  negative. 

But  at  present  we  are  less  concerned  with  what  caused  the  demise 
of  the  stereoscope  than  how  to  revive  it,  and  so  many  have  tried  to  do  so 
and  failed  that  we  hesitate  to  tackle  the  difficult  subject.  And  yet  we  feel 
persuaded  that  there  is  only  one  thing  needful ;  to  bring  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  thousands  of  the  present  day  amateur  photographers  who 
have  not  looked  into  a  stereoscope,  a  realization  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  a 
good  stereogram  seen  through  a  suitable  instrument. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  like  all  great  advances  in  photog- 
raphy, it  must  come  from  or  through  the  amateur;  but  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  enthusiastic  over  what  he  has  not  seen  and  does  not 
know.  Why  should  not  some  of  our  camera  makers  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  their  brethren  across  the  water?  Knowing  the  value  of  the 
amateur  trade,  they  send,  not  their  ordinary  drummers  or  travelers  as  a 
rule,  but  men  more  suitable  for  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to  do,  on 
tours  through  the  "  Three  Kingdoms,"  making  arrangements  and  meet- 
ing with  all  the  photographic  societies  and  clubs;  not  taking  orders 
or  doing  business,  they  leave  all  that  to  the  travelers,  but  showing  the 
members  all  that  is  new  or  likely  to  interest  them  in  apparatus,  material, 
or  processes.    It  pays  there,  and  doubtless  would  do  so  here. 

And  now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  instruments  and 
the  method  of  their  employment.  The  camera  should  be  square,  and  may 
be  either  folding  or  rigid,  and  as  the  lenses  should  not  be  of  longer 
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than  from  4^4  to  s'/i  inches 
in  focal  length,  and  the 
shorter  rather  than  the  longer 
of  these,  the  latter  need  not 
be  too  bulky.  Lenses  of  the 
rectilinear  type  should  be 
good  enough,  but  they  should 
be  perfectly  paired,  and  if 
with  iris  diaphragms,  they 
should  be  so  connected  that 
there  will  be  no  chance  to  use 
stops  of  different  sizes.  They 
should  be  mounted  on  sep- 
arate boards  with  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  distance 
between  them  can  be  varied 
according  to  the  distance  of 
the  most  prominent  objects  in 
the  subject  about  to  be  photo- 
graphed. The  shutter,  if  a 
shutter  is  to  be  included, 
By  w.  a  Rowley  should  be  of  the  focal  plane 

"  twins."  type,  and  as  close  to  the  plate 

as  possible;  but  the  best  sub- 
jects for  the  stereoscope  will  generally  require  time  exposures,  and  the 
cost  of  such  a  shutter  may  be  saved  by  employing  instead  a  flap  covering 
both  lenses  and  operated  by  a  milled-headed  pin  at  one  side. 

Such  a  camera  for  plates  6j4x3J4>  tue  m0&t  convenient  size,  and 
with  lenses  of  excellent  quality,  need  not  cost  over  $10,  especially  as 
smooth  working  is  more  important  than  fine  finish,  and  plate  makers  who 
do  not  already  stock  that  size  only  wait  for  the  demand  to  make  them. 
For  the  tourist  photographer  the  Stereo  Weno  Hawkeye  meets  every  re- 
quirement.   This  uses  film  and  slips  into  an  overcoat  pocket, 

As  regards  the  stereoscope,  the  "  Holmes  "  pattern,  as  a  style,  can- 
not be  bettered ;  but  it  should  be  very  much  better  made  than  it  was  wont 
to  be,  and  improved  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  late  J.  T. 
Taylor.  The  lenses  should  be  achromatic,  have  a  diameter  of  one  and 
three-quarters  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  between  three  and  four 
inches.  While  the  normal  distance  apart  will  be  three  inches,  there  are 
many  eyes  that  find  a  difficulty  in  combining  the  pictures  with  lenses- 
so  placed,  and  therefore  they  should  be  capable  of  adjustment. 


Life  Pictures  in  the  Streets  of  a  Great  City. 

With  Illustrations  by  Edward  Heim. 

IN  a  large  and  cosmopolitan  city  like  New  York  the  range  of  interesting 
subjects  for  the  camera  is  almost  unlimited.  Sojourners  in  the 
country  revel  in  the  beauties  of  Nature  in  all  its  varying  aspects,  but  the 
city  worker  has  on  hand  a  wealth  of  material  from  which  to  draw  his 
pictures  of  real  life. 

The  whirl  of  wealth,  the  battle  for  bread,  and  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  the  very  poor  are  dramas  and  tragedies  that  are  enacted  around 
us  daily,  and  the  stage  settings  of  which  are  not  so  very  far  apart.  Dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  city  have  become  localized  as  the  home  of  certain 
elements  or  nationalities.  From  lower  Washington  Street,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  picturesque  Greek,  it  is  only  five  minutes'  walk  to  the  center  of 
the  financial  world — Wall  Street  and  Broad — with  its  curbstone  brokers 
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eristic  Long  coat,  bean 
Remnant!  of  good,  npi 
out  on  the  walk. 


In  this  over- 
crowded locality, 
where  hundreds  of 
people  are  housed 
in  a  single  tene- 
ment, where  a  fam- 
ily of  eight  or 
more  have  to  pay 
rent  and  provide 
the  necessaries  of 
life  out  of  an  in- 
come of  six  dollars 
a  week  or  less, 
marketing  is  a 
science. 

The  women 
who  do  the  mar- 
keting   have    been 


and  throngs  of  speculators. 
Further  uptown  the  Latin 
quarter — Mott,  Mulberry,  and 
Elizabeth  Streets — affords  end- 
less study,  and  also  the  adjoin- 
ing streets,  Pell  and  Dover,  the 
New  York  Chinatown. 

But  it  is  on  the  teeming 
East  Side,  the  home  of  the 
Ghetto,  that  greatest  variety 
and  wealth  of  subject  is  to  be 
found,  and  there  is  no  season 
of  the  year  or  hour  of  the  day 
that  characteristic  studies  of 
the  life  and  trials  of  "  the  other 
half"  may  not  be  obtained. 

The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions are  from  a  series  made 
last  summer  in  the  Jewish 
quarter,  and  each  scene  pos- 
sesses an  individuality  and 
character  that  is  alone  peculiar 
to  that  section. 
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trained  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience and  necessity  and 
are  remarkable  for  their 
business  sagacity  and  pow- 
er of  driving  a  good  bar- 
gain. Quantity,  not  qual- 
ity, is  the  watchword  of 
these  good  housewives,  and 
it  is  astonishing  the  size  of 
the  basket  that  they  will 
carry  home  filled  at  the  out- 
lay of  less  than  a  dollar. 

Except  in  the  most  in- 
clement weather  this  mar- 
keting is  mostly  done  on 
the  street,  and  the  curb- 
stones are  lined  with  push- 
■■  uncHANis  ako  iduh."  cart;S  fiUgj  -with  a  bewilder- 

ing  variety  of  wares.  This  facili- 
tates inspection  and  purchases  and 
saves  rent  to  the  venders,  who  have 
to  sell  at  the  smallest  margin  of 
profit.  Besides  these  there  are  in- 
numerable pedlers  pushing  their 
baskets  of  wares  under  the  noses 
of  prospective  customers,  or  with 
their  goods  heaped  upon  the  side- 
walk, new  and  second-hand  clothes 
and  remnants  to  be  handled  and 
tossed  by  the  moving  throng  and 
perchance  sold,  if  he  chooses  to  ac- 
cept the  sum  madam  offers,  and 
which  is  generally  one-quarter  of 
what  he  asked. 

Closely  lined  up  along  both  sides 
of  Hester  Street  on  a  mild  after- 
noon may  be  seen  rows  of  pedlers' 
wagons,  which  suggest  the  different 

counters  of  a  large  department  store.  shows  how  cuvfnii  *thi"ciass  c  r     tbd 

One  will  be  loaded  with  crockery,  "*"*  *h %f  i  w»tcbfni  eye  can 
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the  next  with  old  clothes,  the  next  with  tinware,  the  next  with  vegetables, 
the  next  with  linen  goods  and  remnants,  the  next  with  shoes,  and  so  on, 
the  proprietor  of  each  rending  the  atmosphere  with  invitations  to  inspect 
his  goods.  Baskets  of  varicolored  candies  and  dispensers  of  highly 
colored  sirups  and  sodas  line  the  sidewalks  to  tempt  the  pennies  of 
the  children  of  the  Ghetto. ' 

Camera  work  among  such  scenes  is  vastly  different  from  that  prac- 
tised amid  the  green  fields  and  leafy  bowers,  but  it  is  fraught  with  a 
peculiar  interest  and  satisfaction.  It  is  a  fascinating  study  which  is 
partly  due  to  the  excitement  of  the  intense  life  and  perhaps  the  ever- 
present  sense  of  danger. 

My  advice  to  any  one  undertaking  street  photography  is  to  purchase 
a  Pickering's  Speed  Tester  (50c.)  and  a  Gilson's  Exposure  Tables  (25c.) 
or  a  Wager  Exposure  Scale  (50c.).  Test  the  speed  of  the  markings  of 
the  shutter  very  carefully.  Study  the  conditions  likely  to  be  met  with 
and  then  carefully  read  the  amount  of  exposure  required.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  give  full  exposures.     Give  the  longest  practical  time  possible. 

Keep  a  record  of 
every  exposure  with 
the  normal  time  as 
well  as  the  given 
time,  so  when  devel- 
oping you  can  begin 
with  very  weak  de- 
veloper for  under- 
timed  plates  or  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  a 
restrained  solution 
for  overexposures. 

Hold  the  camera 
as  high  as  possible — 
the  nearer  the  lens  to 
the  line  of  vision,  the 
truer  and  the  more 
pleasing  the  result. 
The  illustrations  here- 
with also  serve  the 
purpose  of  object  les- 
sons: "The  Spirit  of 
the  Ghetto "  shows 
—  all  the  subjects  of  the 

•■ram  woubh  evidently  stiiuck  *  BAtGUK."  picture  in  practically 
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one  plane,  and,  having 
been  taken  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-five  feet,  the 
perspective  is  practically 
true.  "  The  Patriarch  of 
the  Ghetto "  shows  the 
chief  object  at  about  ten 
feet  from  the  camera .  and 
the  resultant  apparent 
falseness  of  perspective. 

The  speed  employed 
was  uniformly  i-ioth  of  a 
second  at  F.  n  and  the 
plates  used  were  Seed's  26. 
I  trust  that  these  few  re- 
marks will  be  an  incentive 
to  others  to  devote  more 
time  to  this  most  interest- 
ing phase  of  photography. 
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JAMES    W.    MILLS,    of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us 
an  announcement  card,  which  we 
reproduce     as     a     suggestion     to 
others.      It    is    a    bromide    print, 
mounted   on  a  thin  gray  card  of 
the  regulation  postal  card  size.   He 
says  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
as  a  good  way  to  use  up  some  extra 
thick    Rotograph    bromide    paper 
which  proved  unsuitable  for  the  object  for  which  it  was  ordered.     The 
words  were  drawn  in  white  ink  on  a  black  card,  on  which  a  print  was 
also  mounted.    A  negative  was  then  made  postal  card  size.    The  prints 
on  the  extra  heavy  paper  were  mailed  without  any  support,  and  the  thinner 
papers  mounted  on  a  gray  card.     A  one  cent  stamp  and  the  address  on 
the  reverse  side  made  an  effective  advertisement.     Professional  photog- 
raphers and  dealers  in  photographic  materials  could  find  no  more  ap- 
propriate and  catchy  method  of  reaching  their  customers. 
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By  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

PROBABLY  the  most 
important  of  the  pho- 
to-reducible metallic  salts 
are  the  salts  of  silver, 
which  now  hold  so  impor- 
tant a  place  in  most  pho- 
tographic processes  that  a 
separate  consideration  of 
their  properties  and  be- 
havior is  desirable. 

[A  historical  resume 
here  followed,  leading  up  to 
the  discovery  of  the  dark- 
ening action  of  light  on 
silver  chloride,  and  an  ex- 
periment was  made  to 
show  that  silver  chloride  is 
a  chemical  and  not  an  or- 
ganic compound,  partic- 
ularly proving  that  it  is 
possible  to  measure  the 
By  h.  w.  Hales.  amount  of  chlorine  evolved 

AN    OLD   LANDHABX    AT   (IDCEWOOt.,    N.    J.  ^y      the      aCtlOO      Of      light      in 

changing  the  white  chloride  film  to  a  dark  color,  which  changed  film  is 
regarded  as  a  subchloride  of  silver.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  action 
of  light  is  photo-chemical  rather  than  photo-physical.]  Continuing,  Mr. 
Stebbins  proceeded  as  follows: 

Until  within  a  comparatively  short  time  there  was  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  darkened  chloride  contained  less  chloride  than  the  unaltered 
chloride.  This  result  has  been  arrived  at  in  most  instances  by  determining 
either  the  silver  or  the  chlorine,  and  calculating  from  the  loss  of  the 
chlorine  the  amount  of  subchloride  formed. 

Thus,  Carey  Lea  states  that,  when  silver  chloride  is  exposed  to  the 
light  under  water  for  five  days,  one  per  cent,  of  the  chloride  is  con- 
verted into  the  subchloride,  while  Riche  states  that  after  an  exposure  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  reduced  salt  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

•  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Camera  Club  of  New  York,  January  23,  1901. 
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Ag3Cl2,  and  as  a  rule  the  longer  the  exposure,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  subsalt  formed. 

The  consideration  of  such  methods  can  therefore  never  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  subchloride,  because  its  existence  is  first  assumed 
and  then  the  loss  of  chloride  is  attributed  to  its  production. 

As  no  definite  product  had  up  to  this  time  been  obtained,  we  are 
hardly  justified  in  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  subchloride. 

If  the  darkened  chloride  be  treated  with  sodium  hyposulphite,  potas- 
sium cyanide,  or  ammonia,  a  small  amount  of  metallic  silver  is  always 
left  behind.  Here  again  no  definite  information  is  obtained,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  subchloride  was  assumed,  and  the  action  of  the  before  named 
solvents  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equations : 

Ag.Cl  +  NatS8Ot  —  AgXaS.O,  +  NaCl  +  Ag^ 
Ag.Cl  +  2KCN  —  KAg(CN),  +  KC1  +  Ag. 
2AgtCl  +  3NH8        -  (2AgCl         +  3NH;>  +  2Ag. 

As  silver  chloride  darkens  under  nitric  acid,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  above  reactions  actually  take  place,  for  if  the  subchloride  were  such 
an  unstable  compound  as  to  be  decomposed  by  the  above  mentioned 
solvents,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  formed  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  as  strong  nitric  acid. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  in  the  foregoing  for  or  against  the 
existence  of  the  proto-chloride  of  silver,  Ag2Cl,  to  enable  you  to  appre- 
ciate the  uncertainty  associated  with  this  interesting  compound  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  scientists  investigating  it,  but  all  doubts  have 
now  been  laid  at  rest  by  the  discovery  and  isolation  in  a  chemically  pure 
state  of  this  much  doubted  product. 

The  discovery  of  this  compound  was  preceded  by  the  production  of 
a  silver  subfluoride,  which  was  described  by  Guntz  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  Abst.,  1890,  p.  1055,  and  in  the  Compt.  Rend.,  Vol.  112, 
pp.  861,  862. 

When  dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  passed  over  silver  subfluoride  the 

latter  gradually  changes  to  a  violet  color,  and  when  it  has  reached  its 

limit,  the  product  has  the  composition  : 

Silver *. 83.35*— 84.08* 

Chlorine 14.19*— 15.07* 

Whereas  the  theory  for  the  pure  subchloride  is : 

Silver 8588* 

Chlorine 1 5. 12* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  practically  pure  compound  was  finally 
obtained  whose  characteristics  could  then  be  more  easily  observed. 
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In  a  later  article  Guntz  says :  "  Silver  subchloride,  Ag2Cl,  varies  in 
color  from  deep  violet  red  to  violet  black,  exposure  to  the  light  tending 
to  convert  it  into  the  latter  modification  without  loss  of  chlorine.  When 
heated  it  splits  into  the  normal  argentic  chloride,  AgCl,  and  metallic  silver. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  when  warmed  with  the  con- 
centrated acid,  it  is  converted  into  argentic  chloride,  mixed  with  a  varying 
quantity  of  argentous  chloride,  forming  the  colored  products  described  by 
Carey  Lea,  Journal  Chemical  Society,  Abst,  1888,  p.  1.  Potassium  cyanide 
decomposes  it  according  to  the  following  reaction : 

Ag8Cl  +  KCN  —  Ag  +  AgCN  +  KC1." 

A  few  words  now  in  regard  to  the  photo-decomposition  of  silver 
chloride.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  absence  of  chlorine  absorbents  the 
decomposition  does  not  go  on  until  a  product  of  definite  composition  is 
obtained,  but  the  decomposition  goes  on  and  on  until  a  limit  is  reached, 
and  the  end  product  will  always  be  a  mixture  of  unaltered  argentic 
chloride  with  the  subchloride,  and,  as  the  quantity  of  subchloride  thus 
formed  is  very  small,  it  can  readily  be  imagined  what  difficulties  the 
chemist  had  to  contend  with  in  order  to  isolate  this  compound  in  a  pure 
condition. 

It  may  next  be  asked  whether  the  darkened  chloride  is  solely  a  mix- 
ture of  chlorine  and  silver  or  whether  it  may  not  also  contain  the  elements 
of  water?  It  is  known  that  moisture  hastens  photo-decomposition,  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  in  the  absence  of  air  and  moisture  the  change  is 
altogether  arrested.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  with  the  decomposition 
of  the  chloride  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment. 

If  a  little  chloride  of  silver  be  placed  in  a  bent  tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  the  open  end  be  placed  in  distilled  water,  and  the  whole  be  then  ex- 
posed for  several  days  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  care  being  taken 
to  shake  the  chloride  in  order  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of 
the  light,  it  will  be  observed  that,  as  the  chloride  darkens,  the  water  will 
gradually  rise  in  the  tube,  and  if  the  latter  be  then  treated  with  a  few 
drops  of  silver  nitrate,  a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  will  be  formed, 
thus  apparently  proving  the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  the  chlorine  under 
the  influence  of  the  light ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that  some  absorption  of 
atmospheric  air  takes  place.  [An  experiment  was  made  showing  the 
precipitation.]  Whether  this  reaction  takes  place  as  actually  surmised 
is  not  perfectly  conclusive,  for  it  is  possible  that  the  nascent  chlorine  in 
the  presence  of  aqueous  vapor  under  the  influence  of  light  may  form  some 
oxide  of  nitrogen  which   dissolves   in  the  water;  but  the  experiment 
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shows  that  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  darkening  of  silver  chloride,  but 
whether  the  former  is  derived  from  the  air  or  is  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
vapor  is  up  to  the  present  problematical. 

What  has  been  said  in  connection  with  the  photo-chemistry  of  silver 
chloride  will  greatly  simplify  matters  in  dealing  with  the  other  haloids, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  compounds  Ag2Br  and  Ag2I  are 
similarly  formed  from  the  corresponding  normal  silver  bromide  and  iodide 
when  the  latter  are  exposed  to  the  light. 

Silver  bromide  darkens  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  loses  bro- 
mine, the  product  finally  becoming  of  a  grayish  violet  color,  but  never 
as  dark  as  the  proto-chloride.  Similar  to  the  chloride,  bromine  absorbents, 
such  as  silver  nitrate,  stannous  chloride,  and  organic  matter,  accelerate 
the  photo-decomposition,  while  oxidizing  agents,  as  ferric  chloride,  stan- 
nic chloride,  or  mercuric  chloride,  either  retard  or  altogether  arrest  it. 

The  iodide  is  even  less  discolored  than  the  bromide,  and  is  not  affected 
at  all  unless  some  accelerator  or  iodine  absorbent  is  present,  but  in  the 
presence  of  an  accelerator,  such  as  free  silver  nitrate,  the  iodide  will 
assume  a  greenish-gray  color,  which  is  more  readily  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid  than  the  subbromide. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  attention  is  called  to  the  colored  forms  of 
these  salts,  which  were  obtained  a  few  years  ago  by  Carey  Lea,  and  to 
which  he  assigned  the  names  proto-chloride,  proto-bromide,  and  proto- 
iodide.  These  compounds  are  formed  by  such  reactions  as  would  tend 
to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  subsalts  in  admixture  with  normal  haloids. 
In  carrying  out  these  experiments  a  silver  salt  is  first  reduced  by  a  suitable 
reducing  agent,  and  after  being  freed  from  impurities,  it  is  reconverted 
into  the  haloid  by  treatment  with  the  necessary  acid.  The  proto-chloride 
may  be  obtained  of  a  red  color  in  the  following  manner : 

To  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  add  common  salt  until  the  silver  is  all 
precipitated  as  normal  chloride,  and  then  add  ammonia  until  the  haloid 
is  all  dissolved.  To  the  ammoniacal  solution  add  ferrous  sulphate,  and 
allow  the  black  precipitate  formed  to  subside.  The  precipitate  is  now 
washed  two  or  three  times  by  decantation,  and  acidified  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  after  which  it  is  again  washed  by  decantation.  On  now 
boiling  the  sediment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  washing  as  before,  and 
boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  the  red  colored  proto- 
chloride,  in  accordance  with  Carey  Lea's  statement. 

These  salts  contain  less  chlorine,  bromine,  etc.,  than  the  normal  haloids, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  salts  composing  the  latent  photographic  image, 
which  hypothesis  now  seems  to  be  perfectly  valid  since  the  discovery  and 
isolation  of  the  pure  argentous  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide. 


Words  from  the  Watch-tower. 

By  Watchman. 

WHAT  a  pity  it  is  that  the  facts  are  not  equal  to  the  fancies  of  the 
average  correspondent  of  the  lay  press,  especially  when  they  ap- 
proach the  realms  of  science.  The  latest  wonder  comes  from  the  Brussels 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  who  gives  as  his  authority 
the  Independance  Beige,  for  what,  if  true,  must  be  the  most  wonderful 
discover}^  of  thif  or  indeed  any  age.  The  hero  of  the  discovery  is,  of 
course,  an  American,  but  one  that  has  been  converted  into  a  Frenchman, 
and  the  discovery  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  seeing  as  well  as 
a  hearing  telephone.  Just  think  of  it.  You  have  only  to  arrange  a 
little  tube  into  which,  while  you  speak,  a  few  drops  of  a  certain  chemi- 
cal trickles,  and  lo!  you  not  only  hear  every  word  that  is  said  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire,  but  see  your  correspondent  and  all  his  surround- 
ings. 

Dr.  Sylvestre,  the  discoverer,  is  reported  to  have  been  speaking 
through  his  marvelous  'phone,  and  to  convince  the  doubter  at  the  other 
end,  said,  "  There  is  a  bust  in  your  room,  and  it  is  very  dusty/'  and  his 
friend  found  that  it  was  so.  In  further  proof  of  good  faith,  the  working 
of  the  instrument  has  been  shown  to  M.  Mougeot,  French  Under-Secre- 
tary of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians;  but, 
of  course,  with  a  string  tied  to  it — the  chemical  is  kept  a  secret  not  to 
be  divulged  for  less  than  $5,000,000,  and  it  will  be  cheap  at  the  price. 


"  Save  us  from  our  friends  "  must  be  the  frequent  prayer  of  those 
who  have  attained  to  a  little  popularity,  and  of  none  less  at  the  present 
time,  perhaps,  than  the  well-known  Mr.  M.  W.  Wade,  of  Cleveland. 
It  would  seem  that  he  is,  and  for  some  time  has  been  doing,  a  good  trade 
in  small  photographs,  and  an  admiring  friend,  not  content  with  letting 
it  go  at  that,  in  a  eulogistic  article  in  a  contemporary,  claims  for  him 
the  credit  of  having  introduced  the  "  small  photos  "  to  the  public  and 
to  the  world,  although  he  only  first  "  swung  his  sign  to  the  breeze " 
in  1897. 

But  although  small  photographs  and  who  first  introduced  them  may 
be  of  little  interest  now,  small  matters  sometimes  bulk  largely  in  history ; 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  small  photographs  were  popular  and 
bringing  much  grist  to  the  mill  at  least  a  couple  of  decades  before  that. 
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According  to  the  writer  in  question,  Mr.  Wade  constructed  his  re- 
peating, or  multiplying,  camera  in  1896,  "  and  he  has  it  now  in  his 
Akron  office  and  would  not  part  with  it  for  many  times  its  cost ; "  but 
if  he  (the  writer)  will  take  a  look  through  the  catalogues  and  dealers' 
price  lists  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  earlier,  he  will  find  such  cameras  and 
of  various  styles  were  even  then  articles  of  commerce. 

If  my  memory  is  to  be  trusted,  small  photographs  first  became  popular 
in  Dundee,  an  important  seaport  in  Scotland,  and  as  "  Penny  Portraits," 
brought  crowds  to  the  studio.  They  were  supplied  in  sheets  of  a  dozen, 
at  a  shilling  a  sheet,  and,  if  desired,  in  three  different  positions.  Nor  was 
that  all.  You  could  have  them  in  the  ordinary  head  and  shoulders  style ; 
as  a  bust  on  a  pedestal  like  a  piece  of  sculpture,  the  head  and  face 
being  whitened  and  placed  in  a  bust  mask ;  or  as  a  dwarf  standing  on  a 
table,  the  hands  and  arms  in  boots  doing  duty  for  legs. 

Their  popularity  spread,  and  soon  cameras  with  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  lenses  were  on  the  market,  and  they  have  remained  more  or  less 
popular  ever  since.  Sometimes  the  run  was  on  sizes  small  enough  for 
lockets,  at  others  large  enough  for  brooches,  and  anon  the  rage  was  for 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  postage  stamp ;  some  of  the  more  pushing  makers 
going  so  far  as  to  perforate  and  gum  them.  May  I  add,  that  in  this 
latter  phase  there  is  room  for  more  energetic  pushing  than  has  as  yet 
been  done?  Who  would  not  like  to  have  handy  a  few  cut  and  gummed 
sheets  of  his  or  her,  especially  her,  own  portrait  if  they  could  be  got  at 
little  cost  and  little  trouble?  And  set  about  in  the  proper  way  and  with 
the  proper  machinery,  sheets  of,  say,  a  hundred  for  a  dollar  could  be 
made  to  pay  handsomely. 


Notes* 

"  The  World  Do  Move." — The  fact  that  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland's 
capital,  there  has  recently  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  advantage  of  introducing  the  lantern  as  an  educational  agent 
into  the  public  schools,  reminds  us  of  an  incident,  or,  rather,  two  inci- 
dents, that  occurred  long,  long  ago,  which  even  then  showed  how  rapidly 
the  lantern  could  make  its  way. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  we  had  said 
something  in  favor  of  having  a  permanent  screen  for  the  occasional  use 
of  the  lantern  which  was  just  beginning  to  be  employed  for  something 
else  than  mere  amusement,  when  the  director  of  the  Museum  of  Science 
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and  Art,  not  the  lovingly-remembered  Professor  George  Wilson,  but  Pro- 
fessor Archer,  a  very  different  kind  of  man,  scouted  the  proposal,  de- 
claring that  the  lantern  could  never  be  more  than  a  toy  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children.  But  we  got  the  screen,  and  for  all  that  we  know,  it  is 
still  in  the  hall,  pliable  enough  to  be  rolled  on  a  six  inch  roller,  and  as 
opaque  as  a  plastered  wall,  probably  the  best  of  all  screens.  Shortly 
after  that  we  were  engaged  in'  lecturing  on  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's 
discoveries  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  illustrated  by  his  wonderful  lantern 
slides;  William  Chambers  lectured  on  his  continental  tour,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bennet  on  his  visit  to  Pompeii,  both  with  lantern  illustrations; 
and  the  effect  was  such,  that  within  eighteen  months  we  were  requested 
by  Professor  Archer  to  assist  in  planning  a  permanent  arrangement  for 
the  lantern  and  screen  in  the  then  new  lecture  hall  of  the  Museum, 
and  the  first  lecture  that  was  delivered  in  that  grand  lecture-room  was 
illustrated  with  the  lantern. 

Black  in  Nature. — Antony  Guest,  in  a  series  of  criticisms  in  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  says  "  We  must  be  very  careful  in  using  black 
in  outdoor  scenes.  Indeed,  one  may  go  a  long  day's  journey  without 
seeing  any  black  at  all.  But  barges  are  very  often  black,  you  may  tell 
me;  there  are  black  palings;  and — look  at  people's  clothes.  Yes,  but 
don't  forget  that  we  see  all  these  things  through  a  modifying  atmos- 
phere, and  that  they  are  all  under  the  influence  of  reflected  light  and 
colors.  Next  time  you  go  for  a  walk  put  a  tube  of  ivory-black  in  your 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  if  you  see  anything  that  you  think  looks  like 
black,  compare  it  with  a  little  of  the  pigment  squeezed  out  on  paper, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  far  you  are  mistaken."  Our 
underexposing  friends  should  take  this  to  heart. 

The  Color  Club. — From  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  we 
learn  that  color-photography  is  to  have  a  club  all  to  itself,  the  qualification 
for  membership  being  a  strictly  non-commercial  interest  in  some  phase 
of  color-photography.  Progress  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  noted  and 
encouraged,  and  the  cooperation  of  foreign  workers  invited;  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  invitation  will  not  include  the  Chassaignes  and 
Bennettos,  and  men  of  that  ilk.  We  wish  it  every  success,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  welcome  the  establishment  of  a  branch  on  this  side. 

A  New  Use  for  the  Autopoze. — A  correspondent  says,  "  The  Auto- 
poze,  as  I  have  found  by  experiment,  can  be  used  by  one  in  taking  photos 
of  self,  using  it  to  lift  the  pan  containing  flash  powder  to  the  flame 
in  the  Luxo  lamp." 
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The  Steadfast  Actinometer  Paper. — Although  we  have  never 
found  any  great  disadvantage  in  the  actinometer  paper  darkening  to  a 
shade  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  test  color,  always  being  able 
to  judge  as  to  the  equal  amount  of  darkening  irrespective  of  shade,  we 
know  that  many  of  our  readers  have  not  been  so  successful,  and  so 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Watkins  Meter  Co.  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
making  a  paper  that,  in  spite  of  damp  or  age,  will  always  retain  the 
property  of  assuming  the  same  shade  as  their  new  test  colors,  speci- 
mens of  which  are,  we  understand,  enclosed  in  each  packet  of  the  paper. 

The  Late  Sir  James  Timmins  Chance,  a  name  closely  connected 
with  photography  on  both  sides  of  the  water  when  wet  collodion  was  in 
vogue,  and  whose  patent  plate  and  "  flatted  crown  "  were  preferred  to 
all  others,  has  passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of  88.  Not  only  were  pho- 
tographers mainly  dependent  on  the  firm  of  Chance  Bros.  &  Co.  for  the 
better  qualities  of  glass,  but  for  the  lenses  they  employed  the  optician 
had  to  draw  on  that  firm  for  their  optical  glass. 

But  Sir  James  Timmins  Chance  will  be  best  and  longest  remembered 
for  his  researches  and  improvements  in  lighthouse  illumination,  and  his 
improvements  on  Stevenson's  dioptric  spherical  mirror,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Telford  gold  medal  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

A  New  Method  of  Sizing  Paper  was  given  by  John  Bartlett  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which  for 
some  purposes  will  be  a  decided  improvement  on  most  of  the  methods 
hitherto  employed.     He  says: 

"  Gelatine  sizing  is  attended  with  some  inconvenience.  I  have  tried 
casein  in  a  certain  form  and  find  it  preferable.  There  are  two  distinct 
forms  of  casein  entirely  different  in  their  behavior,  according  to  the 
method  of  preparation,  one  giving  an  insoluble  substance,  the  other  a 
readily  soluble  one.     I  employ  the  latter. 

"  Take  a  quantity  of  skim  milk,  the  more  it  is  skimmed  the  better, 
for  every  particle  of  cream  or  fat  must  be  removed  from  it. 

"  To  do  this  place  it  in  a  large  funnel  and  cork  up  the  neck.  Support 
the  funnel  in  a  vertical  position,  place  the  milk  in  it  and  allow  it  to  remain 
all  night.  Now  carefully  remove  the  cork  and  draw  off  the  skim  milk 
and  place  in  another  vessel.  There  are  still  traces  of  fat  in  it  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  chemical  means. 

"  Add  to  the  skimmed  milk  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  curds  cease 
to  form.     Filter  out  these  curds,  wash  them  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid  and  redissolve  them  in  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (wash- 
ing soda). 

"  Let  the  solution  stand  and  siphon  off  the  liquid  under  the  film  which 
will  form  at  the  top. 

"  Reprecipitate  this  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  dissolve  again  in  soda 
solution  and  again  precipitate.  Wash  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  dry. 

"  Casein  so  formed  may  be  dried  and  kept  indefinitely.  It  swells  up 
in  water  and  gradually  dissolves,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  slightly 
raised. 

"  It  makes  an  excellent  size  in  the  proportion  of  2  drams  of  the  dried 
casein  to  10  or  12  ounces  water." 

The  Keeping  of  Blue-Print  Solutions. — Our  occasional  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  H.  Wenzel,  Jr.,  sends  a  blue  print,  of  which  he  says, 
"  The  blue  print  herewith  sent  was  printed  on  paper  sensitized  on  a  blue- 
print mixture  two  years  old  to  a  day  on  February  3,  and  while  a  little 
underprinted,  it  serves  to  show  that  the  mixed  solutions  that  were  good 
in  October,  last  are  as  good  now  as  when  freshly  made ;  again  confirming 
your  oft-repeated  statement  that  blue-print  mixtures  will  keep." 

Professional  Photography  in  Germany. — The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  has  been  manipulating  figures,  not  for  a  purpose  as  figures 
are  sometimes  manipulated,  but  for  real  information.  With  most  of  the 
outcome  we  do  not  interest  ourselves,  but  as  there  is  comfort  in  knowing 
that  we  are  at  least  not  worse  off  than  some  of  our  neighbors,  we  notice 
the  figures  that  tell  something  of  the  condition  of  the  professional  pho- 
tographer in  Germany.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  according  to  the 
conclusions  of  The  British,  the  professional  photographer  in  Germany 
consumes  on  an  average  plates  to  the  value  of  only  $75  a  year.  Of  course 
many  consume  more  and  consequently  many  consume  less,  but  seeing  that 
plates  are  a  fair  indication  of  the  work  that  is  done,  there  must  be  good 
cause  to  complain  of  dull  trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  their  sakes  that 
they  neither  give  resittings  nor  different  positions  from  which  to  choose. 

The  Origin  of  Carbon  Printing. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  has  awarded  the  "  Progress  Medal "  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  as  while  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  carbon 
printing,  he  so  compiled  the  ideas  of  others  as  to  make  it  commercially 
practical.  Fargier,  in  France,  coated  a  plate  of  glass  with  pigmented 
collodion,  and  after  printing,  stripped  the  film  from  the  plate  and  devel- 
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oped  it.  Blair,  of  Perth  (Scotland),  applied  a  pigmented  gelatine  to 
paper  and  printed  through  the  support,  thus  being  able  to  develop  with- 
out transfer;  but  by  neither  method  was  it  likely  to  become  more  than 
an  amusement  for  the  amateur. 

Just  what  Swan  did  in  the  compiling  of  these  methods  will  be  seen 
from  his  patent  specification  which  we  extract  from  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  and  which  appears  on  another  page;  but  we  may  add 
that  on  that  patent  was  founded  the  well-known  Autotype  Company, 
through  which  carbon  printing  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
of  printing  methods. 


Stereoscopic  Effect  Without  a  Stereoscope,  and 

From  One  Transparency* 

OUR  good  friend,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  has  added  one  more  to  the  many 
obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  all  who  love  the  beautiful 
in  photography,  and  done  what  most  people  had  supposed  to  be  the 
impossible — produced  true  stereoscopic  effect  without  a  stereoscope,  and 
from  only  one  transparency. 

The  "  Parallax  Stereogram  "  is  like  an  ordinary  lantern  slide,  only 
that  it  is  backed  with  ground  glass,  and  held  toward  the  light  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  inches  from  the  eyes,  the  object  is  seen  in  all  the 
solidity  that  gave  such  a  charm  to  the  stereoscope  in  the  days  of  its 
popularity.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  be  so,  when 
it  is  understood,  being,  like  most  great  things,  so  simple  as  to  make 
one  wonder  why  it  had  not  been  discovered  long  ago. 

The  positive  is  really  a  series  of  bands  taken  alternately  from  the 
two  halves  of  a  stereogram,  and,  to  produce  the  stereoscopic  effect, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  so  arrange  that  each  set  of  bands  shall  be  seen 
only  by  the  eye  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  is  secured  by  the 
intervention  oi  a  suitably  lined  screen  placed  in  front  but  quite  in 
contact,  so  that  while,  say,  the  left  eye  sees  the  bands  intended  for  it, 
the  lines  cut  off  from  it  those  intended  for  the  right,  and  vice  versa. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Ives'  own  description  of  how  he  produces 
the  parallax  stereogram: 

"  About  sixteen  years  ago  I  was  making  that  study  of  the  dioptrics 
of  half-tone  screen  photography  which  led  me  to  devise  and  adopt  the 
cross-line  sealed  screen  and  special  diaphragm  control  now  universally  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  half-tone  'process  plates.  At  the  same  time 
other  applications  of  the  line  screen  occurred  to  me,  which  I  did  not  regard 
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as  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  devoting  time  to  exploiting. 
One  of  these  applications  was  to  the  production  of  a  stereogram  which 
should  require  no  stereoscope  or  other  optical  aid  to  be  seen  in  relief,  like 
the  ordinary  double  stereogram  in  a  stereoscope. 

"  It  recently  occurred  to  me  that  a  very  simple  modification  of  my 
'  Kromolinoskop '  camera  would  enable  me  to  produce  such  a  stereogram, 
and  that  it  might  be  of  sufficient  interest  as  a  scientific  novelty  to  be 
worthy  of  presentation  at  a  meeting  of  this  Section  of  the  Institute. 

"  The  single  example  which  I  have  found  time  to  produce  is  in  the 
form  of  a  transparency  on  glass,  which,  when  held  12  inches  squarely 
in  front  of  the  eyes,  instead  of  looking  like  a  flat  photograph,  appears  to- 
be  the  front  of  a  box  within  which,  in  full  stereoscopic  relief,  and  at 
different  distances  from  the  eye,  are  a  statuette  and  two  glass  vases. 

"  This  result  is  obtained  by  placing  a  line  screen  in  front  of  the  sen- 
sitive plate  in  the  camera,  slightly  separated  from  it,  and  forming  the 
image  with  a  3^ -inch  diameter  lens,  behind  which  are  two  small  apertures 
placed  at  the  pupillary  distance  apart,  and  viewing  the  resulting  photo- 
graph (a  positive  from  the  original  negative)  through  a  similar  screen, 
from  approximately  the  same  distance  as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

"  Each  aperture  of  the  lens  forms  an  image  made  up  of  shaded  lines, 
and,  owing  to  difference  of  parallax,  the  lines  constituting  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  stereogram  are  separated  and  alternate  with  each  other; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  each  eye  picks  up  all  of  the  lines  belonging  to 
the  respective  element  of  the  stereogram,  while  the  lines  constituting  the 
other  element  are  hidden  from  that  eye  by  the  opaque  lines  of  the  covering 
screen. 

"  In  the  small  example  exhibited,  the  lines  of  the  screen  are  somewhat 
in  evidence,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  production  of  these  pic- 
tures in  such  large  sizes  that  at  the  proper  viewing  distance  the  lines 
can  not  be  separately  perceived,  and  in  such  large  sizes  they  would  prove 
interesting,  and  might  have  some  vogue  as  window  transparencies,  and 
in  the  production  of  popular  illusions,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  magical 
gallery  of  sculpture,  the  statues  appearing  to  be  of  life-size,  and  as  if 
seen  through  and  beyond  a  glass  behind  which  there  was  in  reality  nothing 
but  empty  space. 

"  In  order  to  give  this  kind  of  picture  a  distinctive  name,  I  propose 
to  call  them  '  parallax  stereograms.'  " 

This  opens  up  a  new  line  of  experiment  to  photographers.  For  ex- 
perimental work  the  apparatus  need  not  be  expensive.  A  rectilinear  lens 
of  3^2  in.  diameter  would  cost  a  small  fortune,  but  a  single  lens  of  the 
same  diameter  may  be  made  to  answer.  It  need  not  even  be  achromatic 
if  the  difference  between  the  visual  and  chemical  focus  is  allowed  for. 
Some  of.  the  old  portrait  lenses  contained  glasses  of  this  diameter,  which 
may  be  picked  up  cheap  now  at  second-hand  stores.  We  hope  to  take 
up  this  subject  again  at  an  early  date,  meanwhile  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 


The  Improvement  of  Negatives* 

By  Chapman  Jones. 

THERE  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  misapprehension  as  to  the 
effects  and  desirability  of  the  treatment  of  unsatisfactory  nega- 
tives by  chemical  means.  It  is  not  infrequently  asserted  that  a  negative 
is  never  so  good  as  when  it  has  been  successfully  made  by  simple  de- 
velopment, that  is,  without  subsequent  alteration  of  the  image.  Doubt- 
less this  expresses  the  experience  of  those  who  make  the  statement,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  results  of  such  experience  can  be  applied  gen- 
erally as  a  guide  for  other  workers.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  such 
experience  is  not  founded  upon  any  sound  or  fundamental  principle. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  results  are  obtainable  by  a  subsequent  in- 
tensification that  could  not  under  any  circumstances  be  obtained  by  de- 
velopment alone,  and  also  that  development  followed  by  intensification 
will,  under  certain  circumstances,  give  exactly  the  same  result  as  de- 
velopment alone,  but  more  prolonged.  To  condemn  the  after  treatment 
of  negatives  by  chemical  means  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  possible  and  use- 
ful methods  of  work,  or  else  to  acknowledge  one's  inability  to  carry  out 
certain  operations  that  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  I 'have  known  many 
young  photographers  misled  by  the  statement  made  by  an  incompetent 
operator  to  the  effect  that  intensification  would  ruin  a  negative,  or  that 
the  possibility  of  improvement  was  so  remote  that  it  might  well  be 
practically  disregarded. 

First,  looking  at  the  question  broadly.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  with 
certainty  exactly  the  density  required  in  the  negative  by  development 
alone,  except  by  considerable  practise  of  the  same  kind  of  work  and 
under  the  same  conditions.  By  varying  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the 
character  of  the  plate,  or  any  other  condition,  the  value  of  one's  experi- 
ence falls  to  a  very  uncertain  degree.  A  photographer  who  takes  studio 
portraits  every  day  may  be  able  to  develop  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
plates  to  the  density  he  desires,  and  within  the  range  of  his  experience 
he  may  justly  condemn  after  treatment,  and  regard  the  necessity  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind  as  an  indication  of  bad  workmanship.  But  if  the 
same  photographer  attempts  landscape  or  architectural  work,  or  has  to 
vary  his  developer,  or  to  use  another  brand  of  plate,  he  will  have  to  gain 
a  new  experience  before  he  can  work  with  the  same  certainty.  The 
traveler  and  the  tourist  often  have  to  deal  with  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
and  however  experienced  a  photographer  he  may  be,  he  has  not  the  op- 
portunity of  working  at  any  one  subject  until  he  gets  the  print  he  wants. 
He  often  can  only  do  his  best  to  make  a  safe  exposure,  and  has  to  make 
the  negative  and  print  long  after  it  is  possible  to  expose  another  plate. 
The  question  then  becomes,  What  is  the  safest  method  of  work?  I  an- 
swer unhesitatingly,  that  it  is  best  to  develop  as  well  as  possible,  but  to 
leave  the  negative  under  rather  than  over  dense.  A  negative  that  gives 
too  short  a  range  of  densities,  or,  in  other  words,  is  too  flat,  only  be- 
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cause  development  has  been  stopped  a  little  too  soon,  may  be  so  inten- 
sified that  it  will  give  exactly  the  same  result  as  if  the  full  density  had 
been  obtained  by  development  only.  The  character  of  the  gradation  is  not 
altered,  and  the  quality  of  the  negative  is  as  technically  good  in  every 
way,  it  is  as  clean,  as  rapid  in  printing,  and  indeed  not  to  be  distin- 
guished in  any  way  whatever  from  the  negative  produced  by  simple 
development,  unless  the  material  that  constitutes  the  image  is  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis.  This  method  of  working-up  to  what  is  required 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  it  by  one  operation,  is 
simple  in  theory  and  simple  in  practise.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
densities  of  the  original  negative  (which  are  practically  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  blacknesses  of  the  resulting  print)  were  represented  by 
the  numbers 

10,  20,  40,  80,  160, 

the  prolongation  of  development  (should  that  have  been  possible)  or 
intensification  by  suitable  means  would  give  densities  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  numbers 

i5>  3°,  60,  120,  240, 

or, 

20,  40,  80,  160,  320, 

according  to  the  amount  of  increased  density  obtained.  It  will  be  seen 
that  although  the  range  of  densities  has  been  considerably  increased, 
the  character  of  the  gradation  remains  unchanged.  In  the  first  ex- 
ample, each  density  is  double  the  preceding  one,  and  the  same  relation- 
ship holds  in  the  two  following  examples  although  the  range  of  densi- 
ties (the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last)  is  much  increased. 
This  effect  may  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  negative  clean,  that  is,  free 
from  stain,  and  intensifying  by  the  mercury  and  ferrous  oxalate  method. 
It  is  sometimes  recommended  in  those  cases  where  the  required 
density  can  not  be  obtained  by  simple  development  with  fair  certainty, 
to  get  as  much  density  as  possible  and  then  to  reduce  the  image  down 
to  what  is  required.  Whatever  method  of  reduction  is  employed  it  has 
the  disadvantage  that  it  is  a  continuous  process,  and  the  worker  has  to 
guess  the  stage  at  which  it  will  stop.  And  as  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  must  be  incomplete  (if  complete,  the  whole  image  would  be  re- 
moved) it  will  produce  a  proportionally  greater  effect  on  the  thinner 
detail,  as  this  lies  chiefly  nearer  the  surface  of  the  film.  Suppose,  for 
example,  we  start  with  densities  represented  by  the  numbers, 

20,  40,  80,  160,  320, 

the  result  of  reduction  may  be  illustrated  by  the  numbers 

10,  25,  60,  130,  270. 

This  shows  an  increasing  absolute  amount  of  reduction  as  the  figures 
increase,  but  a  decreasing  proportional  amount.  The  character  of  the 
gradation  is  radically  altered,  for  while  in  the  original  every  density 
is  twice  the  next  lower,  this  proportion  is  entirely  lost  in  the  second  case. 
There  are  some  reducers,  such  as  the  persulphates,  that,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  give  results  that  are  more  nearly  similar  in  character 
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to  the  original.  If  the  image  that  results  from  their  use  is  of  pure  silver 
or  some  equally  reliable  substance,  these  reagents  are  nearly  free  from 
the  disadvantage  of  irregular  action,  and  their  chief  disadvantage  is  that 
their  effect  can  not  be  produced  in  definite  steps,  as  intensification  can, 
and  the  photographer  has  to  guess  when  to  stop  the  action  just  as  he 
had  to  guess  when  he  had  obtained  sufficient  density  by  development. 

There  are  many  methods  of  intensification  that  give  both  intensifica- 
tion and  reduction  effects,  such  as  the  ordinary  mercury  and  ammonia 
method,  and  the  silver  cyanide  method.  These,  by  reason  of  their  re- 
ducing effects,  alter  the  character  of  the  gradation,  more  obviously  in  the 
thinner  densities,  sometimes  indeed  giving  no  increase  of  density  in  the 
more  transparent  parts.  Such  an  effect  is  often  desirable  in  the  negative 
of  a  black  and  white  subject,  and  the  methods  mentioned  are  particularly 
adapted  to  such  purposes  if  the  permanency  of  the  resulting  image  is 
left  out  of  consideration.  A  similar  result  may  appear  desirable  in  a 
negative  of  a  half-tone  subject,  a  thin,  foggy  negative,  for  example.  But 
while  in  the  black  and  white  negative  any  thinning  of  the  parts  that 
should  be  nearly  opaque  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  in  the  negative 
of  the  half-tone  subject  there  afe  not  only  two  tones  to  be  as  widely 
separated  as  possible,  but  a  long  range  of  tones,  the  relationship  of  each 
to  every  other  requiring  attention.  The  chief  reason  why  it  is  desirable 
not  to  alter  the  character  of  the  gradation  in  a  negative  of  a  half-tone 
subject  is  because  any  alteration  is  uncertain  as  to  its  extent  and  char- 
acter— it  is  mere  guess  work.  Sometimes  the  change  brought  about 
may  be  successful,  but  in  perfecting  a  process  we  should  seek  for 
methods  that  must  succeed  except  when  accidents  occur,  rather  than 
methods  that  only  may  succeed  because  of  the  uncertain  character  of  the 
results  that  they  yield. — Photography. 
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COMMUNICATED     TO     THE      PHOTOGRAPHIC      SOCIETY      OF      PHILADELPHIA 

BY     WILLIAM     S.     VAUX,   JR. 

The  necessity  of  some  systematic  arrangement  of  negatives  soon  thrust 

itself  upon  the  photographer.    The  system  I  am  about  to  describe  has  been 

in  practical  use  for  several  years,  and  seems  to  meet  about  all  needs. 

The  negatives  vary  in  size  from  quarter  plate  to  full  plate,  the  major- 
ity being  full  plate  and  4x5.  A  number  of  wooden  boxes  were  made 
with  sliding  tops,  similar  to  those  used  for  packing  starch,  the  inside 
size  being  such  that  the  negatives  in  envelopes  will  stand  on  end  and 
allow  the  lid  to  close.  A  pull  handle  with  small  slide  to  receive  a  slip 
of  paper  on  which  the  contents  of  the  box  is  written  is  fastened  on  the 
front.  The  total  cost  of  a  box  with  handle  is  about  fifteen  cents,  so  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  cost  is  not  great.  These  boxes,  each  of  which 
will  contain  about  fifty  negatives,  are  arranged  in  rows  upon  shelves. 
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The  glass  negatives  are  given  a  number  on  the  corner  with  a  writing 
diamond,  or  if  film,  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  this  number  appearing 
also  on  the  envelope,  so  that  question  as  to  the  identity  of  any  particular 
negative  cannot  arise.  On  the  envelope,  but  written  with  the  open  end 
at  the  top,  is  printed  the  class  name  of  the  box  to  which  the  negative  has 
been  assigned.  This  name  varies  with  the  character  of  the  subject. 
Thus,  if  the  picture  was  taken  about  home,  it  is  marked  "  Local/'  if 
on  a  short  trip,  it  is  marked  "  Excursions,"  or  if  on  an  extended  journey, 
it  is  perhaps  marked  "  C.  P.  R.,  1900,"  or  if  a  copy  of  an  old  print, 
"  Historical  Copies."  This  allows  the  box  in  which  every  negative  be- 
longs to  be  readily  identified  and  the  negative  instantly  replaced,  and  also 
effects  a  subdivision  of  the  negatives  into  a  large  number  of  subjects, 
the  space  required  for  each  division  being  in  no  case  more  than  two 
boxes.  Each  envelope  contains  the  number  marked  on  the  negative 
and  also  the  date,  exposure,  plate,  etc.,  which  are  copied  directly  from 
the  note  books  and  so  form  a  permanent  and  convenient  record  of  the 
facts.  In  addition  to  this  many  of  the  film  negatives  are  marked  with  the 
title  and  details  directly  on  the  celluloid  by  means  of  the  point  of  a  pin 
held  firmly  in  a  stick.  This  makes  a-  scratch  which  cannot  be  erased 
without  destroying  the  negative.  The  writing  can  be  done  as  rapidly 
and  easily  as  with  a  pencil,  and  as  it  does  not  obstruct  the  light,  may 
cover  part  of  the  negative  without  limiting  its  printing  qualities. 

In  order  to  find  a  negative  the  box  is  easily  identified  by  the  subject, 
and  the  negatives  being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  may  be  turned 
over  just  like  cards  in  a  card  catalogue,  till  the  proper  one  is  reached. 
When  a  negative  is  taken  out  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  insert  in  its  place 
a  small  piece  of  paper  with  the  number,  date,  and  title  and  what  has  been 
done  with  the  negative,  so  that  a  record  will  be  kept  of  it. 

If  it  is  desired  to  replace  a  negative  the  key  name  at  the  top  of  the 
envelope  gives  the  box,  while  its  position  is  readily  determined  either 
by  the  slip  put  in  when  it  was  removed  or  by  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  the  title's. 


Mount-cutting. — Many  amateurs  find  it  difficult  to  cut  out  mounts 
for  photographs  owing  to  inability  to  get  the  edges  of  the  opening  to  a 
true  bevel.  This  may  be  obviated  in  the  following  way :  Procure  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  about  1^2  inches  wide  and  }i  inch  thick.  The 
length  must  be  sufficient  to  cut  any  size  opening  required.  This  ruler 
must  be  planed  perfectly  smooth  and  straight,  then  one  edge  must  be 
carefully  beveled  to  the  slope  to  which  the  mount  is  to  be  cut.  Now 
purchase  a  joiner's  chisel,  not  less  than  }£  inch  width — if  wider,  up 
to  iyi  inches,  so  much  the  better.  This  chisel  must  be  kept  ground  to  a 
thin  edge,  and  well  sharpened  on  the  oilstone.  After  lightly  marking  the 
mount  to  be  cut,  lay  the  straight-edge  on  it  with  the  beveled  edge  to  one 
of  the  lines,  then,  with  the  flat  side  of  the  chisel  pressed  to  the  bevel,  cut 
the  card  through.  Take  the  other  sides  of  the  opening  in  succession. 
The  corners  will  need  special  care,  but  with  a  little  practise  it  will  be 
easy  to  make  perfectly  cut  mounts  by  the  aid  of  these  simple  tools. 


Prints  from   Weak  Negatives* 

By  Sir  William  Abney. 

EVEN  the  most  careful  photographer  occasionally  finds  himself  with  a 
negative  so  weak  or  thin  that  even  after  intensification  it  will  not  give 
a  passable  print,  and  therefore  the  following  method  adopted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Abney  and  communicated  to  Photography,  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  The  negative  had  been  handed  to  him  by  a  friend  who  had 
adopted  every  known  method  without  success,  and  on  examination  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  contact  print  was  impossible ;  the  only  hope 
being  in  a  bromide  print  in  the  camera ;  the  printing  opacity  of  a  negative 
by  contact  being  only  about  half  that  of  a  negative  at  a  distance  from  the 
paper. 

A  fairly  successful  print  was  accordingly  made  in  an  enlarging 
camera,  but  still  it  was  flat  and  wanting  in  that  brilliancy  which  the 
owner  thought  himself  entitled  to  expect.  The  question  that  then  arose 
was  what  method  should  be  adopted  to  increase  the  brilliancy  still 
further. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  with  isochromatic  and  the  writer  with  ordinary 
plates  found  that  the  gradation  caused  by  red  light  was  considerably 
steeper  than  that  given  when  blue  light  or  white  light  was  employed,  more 
especially  with  the  ordinary  bromide  plates.  The  negative  was  therefore 
illuminated  with  light  coming  through  a  piece  of  ruby  glass  backed  by  a 
pot  orange  glass,  the  latter  being  used  to  cut  off  every  scintilla  of  blue 
light  which  ruby  glass  is  known  to  allow  to  pass,  and  which  is  insignifi- 
cant when  the  source  of  light  is  a  candle  or  a  petroleum  lamp,  but  which  is 
most  mischievous  when  daylight  is  employed  as  the  illuminant. 

Had  this  light  not  been  cut  off  as  described,  the  print  would  really  have 
been  produced  by  this  small  amount  of  blue  light,  since  it  would  have  had 
more  photographic  action  than  the  red  in  the  light  alone,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  red  light  would  have  been  lost. 

The  exposure  necessary  was  very  prolonged;  instead  of  a  couple  of 
seconds  being  required  the  exposure  had  to  be  made  for  four  minutes  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  developable  image ;  but  the  result  was  favorable, 
and  the  print  had  more  "  life  "  in  it  than  before. 

This  having  been  done,  it  struck  us  that  a  still  more  favorable  con- 
dition for  increasing  the  contrast  might  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
time  of  exposure,  for  it  is  known  that  on  certain  plates  and  on  bromide 
paper  the  less  the  intensity  of  the  light  the  greater  is  the  contrast.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  stop  in  the  lens  used  in  the  production  of  the  print  was 
diminished  to  a  quarter  of  its  diameter,  and  the  exposure  was  increased 
sixteen  times  over  that  previously  given,  that  is,  to  an  hour. 

The  print  did  not  develop  satisfactorily,  showing  signs  of  under-ex- 
posure, but  with  an  hour  and  a  half  exposure  the  print  came  up  bright  and 
full  of  contrasts  which  were  absolutely  wanting  before.  The  owner  of 
the  negative  was  delighted,  and  asked  for  a  supply  of  a  dozen  prints! 
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Eighteen  hours  was  a  trifle  too  long  to  expend  on  him,  and  yet,  having  a 
somewhat  forlorn  wish  to  do  what  one  was  asked  to  do,  it  was  determined 
to  proceed  on  another  tack,  and  that  was  boldly  to  produce  another 
negative  from  which  to  print. 

The  argument  used  was  this:  A  transparency  could  be  produced  in 
the  camera  in  which  the  gradation  would  be  better  if  the  same  artifices 
as  those  used  for  the  printing  were  observed,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
omit  the  diminished  intensity  of  light  acting,  as  another  negative  from 
this  positive  would  have  to  be  produced.  This  was  carried  out  success- 
fully, but  still  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  reproduced  negative  when 
the  contact  print  was  taken  from  it,  though  the  amateur  did  not  discover 
the  fact. 

The  transparency  (positive)  was  full  of  detail,  and  was  better  brought 
out  than  in  the  original.  The  negative  seemed  to  be  still  better,  but 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  want  of  vigor  in  the  most  opaque  parts. 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  little  too  black  and  white.  This  plan,  though  it 
satisfied  our  friend,  did  not  satisfy  ourselves,  and  yet  another  plan  was 
tried. 

A  print  enlarged  to  a  scale  of  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  original 
negative  was  taken,  with  all  the  precautions  indicated  above,  but  the 
larger  stop  was  employed.  The  time  of  production  was  not  increased 
beyond  the  one  and  a  half  hours,  as  owing  to  the  size  of  the  picture  the 
intensity  of  the  light  was  considerably  diminished.  The  surface  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  print  was  taken  was  polished.  This  print  was  copied 
in  the  usual  way,  and  an  excellent  result  produced  from  the  negative 
obtained. 

The  success  of  this  plan  reminds  us  of  the  days  when  the  Obernetter 
collodio-chloride  paper  was  in  use.  It  was  excessively  difficult  to  handle 
in  the  toning  and  fixing  operations,  as  it  was  very  liable  to  chip  off  in 
parts,  but  when  a  whole  print  was  obtained  it  was  exceedingly  bright  and 
brilliant,  and  every  detail  from  the  negative  was  shown  with  a  delicacy 
which  was  unknown  in  the  ordinary  albumenized  silver  prints.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed  that  the  present  gelatino-chloride  prints  approach  it. 

A  print  made  upon  Obernetter  paper  was  capable  of  giving  a  repro- 
duced negative  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  were  no  light 
lines  round  the  dark  parts  which  are  so  common  in  reproduced  negatives, 
and  the  prints  from  it  were  admirable.  In  fact,  enlargements  could  be 
made  from  the  original  print  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
prints  made  from  a  large  direct  negative,  due  to  the  smooth  surface. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  developed 
print,  taken  in  a  camera,  can  always  be  increased  in  contrast  by  using  a 
minimum  of  light  in  its  production,  and  by  using  red  or  orange  light,  more 
particularly  if  the  paper  used  be  of  a  very  slow  brand,  such  as  is  often  to 
be  found  in  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

The  developer  has  very  little  to  do  with  it  if  the  development  does 
not  take  place  too  rapidly.  Amidol  is  a  very  excellent  develooer  for  the 
purpose,  and  ^ives  nice  black  tones.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  a 
developer  which  will  stain  the  paper,  and  perfectly  clean  hypo  is  almost 
a  necessity  to  secure  purity  in  the  whites. 


The  Carbon  Process* 

Award  of  the  R.  P.  S.  Progress  Medal  to  Mr.  J   W.  Swan. 


After  the  respectable  interval  of 
thirty-eight  years,  the  work  of  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Wilson  Swan,  in  rendering  the  car- 
bon or  pigment  process  of  photographic 
printing  a  practicable  one  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  has  received  the  highest 
photographic  recognition  in  the  world 
by  the  bestowal  upon  the  inventor  of 
the  Progress  Medal  of  the  Royal  Pho- 
tographic Society.  It  was  in  the  year 
1864  that  Swan's  patent  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  temporary  support  and  de- 
velopment from  the  back  of  the  image 
was  published.  As  many  of  our 
younger  readers  may  be  unaware  of  the 
details  of  the  method  devised  by  Mr. 
Swan,  we  append  an  abstract  of  the  in- 
ventor's description  of  his  process, 
which  undoubtedly  conduced  to  the 
popularity  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful systems  of  printing  placed  in  the 
hands  of  photographers: 

"  My  invention  consists  in  the  for- 
mation of  tissues  composed  of,  or  pre- 
pared with,  colored  gelatinous  matter, 
and  so  constructed  that,  while  they  al- 
low, in  the  act  of  printing,  free  access  of 
light  to  one  surface  of  the  colored  gel- 
atinous matter,  they  also  allow  free  ac- 
cess of  water,  and  the  unobstructed  re- 
moval of  the  non-affected  portions  of 
the  colored  matter  from  the  opposite 
surface,  or  back,  in  the  act  of  develop- 
ing; and  I  obtain  this  result  either  by 
the  disuse  of  paper  altogether,  or  by 
the  use  of  it  merely  as  a  backing,  or 
temporary  support,  of  the  colored  gela- 
tinous matter;  the  paper  so  used  be- 
coming entirely  detached  trom  the  col- 
ored gelatinous  matter  in  the  act  of 
developing,  and  forming  no  part  of  the 
print  ultimately.  My  invention  consists, 
furthermore,  in  the  special  mode  of 
using  the  said  tissues,  whereby  superior 
half-tone  and  definition  in  the  print  are 
obtained  as  aforesaid,  and  also  in  a 
mode  of  transferring  the  print  after  de- 
veloping from  a  temporary  to  a  per- 
manent support,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rection in  the  position  of  the  print  in 
respect  of  right  and  left.  In  producing 
the  photographic  tissues  referred  to,  I 
form  a  solution  of  gelatine;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  pliancy  to  the 
resultant  tissue,  I  have  found  it  ad- 
visable to  add  to  the  gelatine  solution, 


sugar  or  other  saccharine  matter,  or 
glycerine.  To  the  said  gelatinous  solu- 
tion I  add  carbonaceous  or  other  color- 
ing matter,  either  in  a  fine  state  of 
division,  such  as  is  used  in  water-color 
painting,  or  in  the  state  of  a  solution  or 
dye,  or  partly  in  a  fine  state  of  division 
and  partly  in  solution.  With  this  col- 
ored gelatinous  solution  I  form  sheets 
or  films,  as  hereafter  described,  either 
at  the  time  of  their  formation,  by  in- 
troducing into  the  gelatinous  compound 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  or  other  agent 
of  like  photographic  properties,  or  by 
applying  to  such  non-sensitive  sheets  or 
films,  after  their  formation,  a  solution' 
of  the  bichromate,  or  other  substances 
of  like  photographic  property.  This 
latter  method  I  adopt  when  the  sheet 
or  film  is  not  required  for  use  imme- 
diately after  its  formation.  I  will,  in 
my  future  references  to  the  bichromate 
of  ammonia  or  the  bichromate  of  potash, 
or  to  other  chemicals  possessing  anal- 
ogous photographic  properties,  denomi- 
nate them  '  the  sensitizer ' ;  and  in  re- 
ferring to  the  colored  gelatinous  solu- 
tion, I  will  denominate  this  mixture 
'  the  tissue-compound.'  When  the  tissue 
to  be  produced  is  required  for  imme- 
diate use,  I  add  the  sensitizer  to  the 
tissue-compound ;  but  where  the"  tissue 
is  required  to  be  preserved  for  some 
time  before  using,  I  prefer  to  omit  the 
sensitizer  from  the  tissue-compound, 
with  a  view  to  the  tissue  being  made 
sensitive  to  light  subsequently,  by  the 
application  of  a  solution  of  the  sensi- 
tizer. 

"  With  respect  to  the  composition  of 
the  tissue-compound,  it  will  be  under- 
stood by  chemists  that  it  may  be  varied 
without  materially  affecting  the  result, 
by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  other 
organic  matters,  similarly  acted  upon  by 
light,  when  combined  with  a  salt  of 
chromium,  such  as  I  have  referred  to. 
Such  other  organic  matters  are  gum- 
arabic,  albumen,  dextrine ;  and  one  or 
more  of  these  may  be  employed  occa- 
sionally to  modify  the  character  of  the 
tissue-compound,  but  I  generally  prefer 
to  make  it  as  follows :  I  dissolve,  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  two  parts  of  gelatine  in 
eight  parts  of  water,  and  to  this  solu- 
tion  I   add  one   part  of  sugar,   and   as 
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much  coloring  matter  in  a  finely  divided 
state,  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  both, 
as  may  be  required  for  the  production 
of  a  photographic  print  with  a  proper 
gradation    of    light    and    shade.      The 
quantity  required  for  this  purpose  must 
be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  color- 
ing matter  employed,  and  also  by  the 
character  of  a  negative  to  be  used  in 
the  printing  operation.    Where  it  is  de- 
sired  that  the   coloring   matter   of  the 
print  should  consist  entirely,  or  chiefly, 
of   carbon,    I   prefer   to   use   lampblack 
finely  ground  and  prepared  as  for  water- 
color   painting,    or    I    use    Indian   ink; 
and  where  it  is  desired  to  modify  the 
black,   I   add  other  coloring-  matter   to 
produce  the  color  desired.    For  instance, 
I  obtain  a  purple  black  by   adding   to 
the  carbon  indigo  and  crimson  lake,  or 
I  add  to  the  carbon  an  aniline  dye  of  a 
suitable  color;  where  the  coloring  mat- 
ter used  is  not  a  solution  or  dye,  but 
solid  matter  in  a  fine  state  of  division, 
such  as  Indian  ink  or  lampblack,  I  dif- 
fuse    such     coloring     matter     through 
water,  or  other  inert  liquid  capable  of 
holding  it  in  suspension;  and  after  al- 
lowing the  coarser  particles  to  subside, 
I  add,  of  that  portion  which  is  held  in 
suspension   as  much  as   is   required  to 
the  gelatine  solution.     In  preparing  tis- 
sue to  be  used  in  printing  from  nega- 
tives technically  known  as  '  weak/  I  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  coloring  mat- 
ter relatively  to  that  of  the  tissue-com- 
pound; and  I  diminish  it,  for  tissue  or 
paper  to  be  used  in  printing  from  nega- 
tives of  an  opposite  character.     Having 
prepared  the  tissue-compound  as  before 
described,  I  proceed  to  use  it  as  follows : 
For  preparing  sensitive  tissue,  I  add  to 
the  tissue-compound  more  or  less  of  the 
sensitizer,   varying   the  quantity   added, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sensitizer, 
and   to   the   degree   of  sensitiveness   to 
be  conferred  on  the  tissue  to  be  pro- 
duced from  it.     For  ordinary  purposes, 
and  where  the  tissue-compound  is  made 
according  to  the  formula  before  given, 
I   add   about   one   part   of  a   saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  to 
ten  parts  of  the  tissue-compound;  and 
I  make  this  addition  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  preparation  of  the  tissue, 
and  I  maintain  the  tissue-compound  in 
the  fluid  state,  by  means  of  heat,  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  tissue,  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  an  unnecessary  degree  of 
heat;  I  also  filter  it  through  fine  muslin 
or    flannel,    or    other    suitable    filtering 


medium,  previous  to   use;    and   I   per- 
form all  the  operations  with  the  tissue- 
compound,  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sensitizer,  in  a  place  suit- 
ably  illuminated   with   yellow    or   non- 
actinic  light.    In  forming  tissue  upon  a 
surface  of  glass,  I  first  prepare  the  glass, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
tissue  from  it.    For  this  purpose  I  apply 
ox-gall  to  the  surface  of  the  glass   (by 
means  of  a  brush,  or  by  immersion), 
and  allow  it  to  dry.     The  glass  is  then 
ready  for  coating  with  the  tissue-com- 
pound, or  I  apply  to  the  glass  a  coating 
of  collodion,  previous  to  the  application 
of  the  coating  of  tissue-compound.     In 
this  case  the  preparation  with  ox-gall  is 
unnecessary.     When  collodion  is   used, 
the  collodion  may  consist  of  about  ten 
grains  of  pyroxyline   in  one  ounce   of 
mixture    of    equal    parts    of    sulphuric 
ether  and  alcohol.    I  apply  the  collodion 
by   pouring    it    on    the    surface    to    be 
coated,  and  draining  off*  the  excess,  and 
I  allow  the  coating  of  collodion  to  be- 
come  dry  before   applying  the   coating 
of  tissue-compound.     I  generally  use  a 
plane  surface  on  which  to  form  the  tis- 
sue,   but   surfaces   of   a   cylindrical    or 
other  form  may  be  sometimes  used  ad- 
vantageously.    In   preparing   sheets    of 
sensitive  tissue   on  a  plane  surface  of 
glass,  I  prefer  to  use  the  kind  of  glass 
known  as  plate,  or  patent  plate.    Before 
applying  the  sensitive  tissue-compound, 
I  set  the  plate  to  be  coated  so  that  its 
upper  surface  lies  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  I  heat  the  plate  to  about  the 
same    temperature    as  the    tissue-com- 
pound, that  is,  generally,  to  about  ioo 
deg.    F.     The   quantity   of   the   tissue- 
compound   that    I    apply    to    the   glass 
varies   with   circumstances,  but   is  gen- 
erally about  two  ounces  to  each  square 
foot  of  surface  coated.     After  pouring 
the  requisite  quantity  of  the  tissue-com- 
pound upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  I 
spread,  or  lead  the  fluid  by  means  of 
a  glass  rod,  or  soft  brush,  over  the  en- 
tire  surface,   taking   care   to   avoid  the 
formation   of  air  bubbles;   and  I  keep 
the    surface    in    a    horizontal    position, 
until    the    solidification    of    the    tissue- 
compound.    In  coating  other  than  plane 
surfaces  I  vary,  in  a  suitable  manner, 
the   mode   of  applying   the  tissue-com- 
pound to  such  surfaces.     In  coating  a 
cylindrical  surface,  I  rotate  the  cylinder 
in  a  trough  containing  the  tissue-com- 
pound,   and   after   having    produced    a 
uniform  coating,   I  remove  the  trough, 
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and  keep  up  a  slow  and  regular  rota- 
tion of  the  cylinder  until  the  coating 
has  solidified:  After  coating  the  sur- 
face of  glass  or  other  substance  as  de- 
scribed, I  place  it  in  a  suitable  position 
for  rapid  drying,  and  I  accelerate  this 
process  by  artificial  means,  such  as 
causing  a  current  of  dry  air  to  pass 
over  the  surface  coated,  or  I  use  heat, 
in  addition  to  the  current  of  air,  or  I 
place  it  in  a  chamber  containing  quick- 
lime, chloride  of  calcium,  or  other  sub- 
stance of  analogous  desiccating  prop- 
erty. When  the  tissue  is  dry,  I  separate 
it  from  the  surface  on  which  it  was 
formed,  by  making  an  incision  through 
the  coating  to  the  glass,  around  the 
margin  of  the  sheet;  or  I  cut  through 
the  cylindrical  coating  near  the  ends  of 
the  cylinder,  and  also  cut  the  coating 
across,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cyl- 
inder, when,  by  lifting  one  corner,  the 
whole  will  easily  separate  in  a  sheet. 
Where  the  tissue-compound  is  applied 
over  a  coating  of  collodion,  the  film 
produced  by  the  collodion,  and  that  pro- 
duced by  the  tissue-compound,  cohere, 
and  the  two  films  form  one  sheet 
Sometimes,  before  the  separation  of  the 
coating  from  the  glass,  I  attach  to  the 
coating  a  sheet  of  paper,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  tissue,  and 
making  it  more  easy  to  manipulate.  I 
generally  apply  the  paper,  in  a  wet  state, 
to  the  dry  gelatinous  surface;  and  hav- 
ing attached  the  paper  thereto  in  this 
manner,  I  allow  it  to  dry;  and  I  then 
detach  the  film  and  adherent  paper  from 
the  glass  by  cutting  round  the  margin 
of  the  sheet  and  lifting  it  off  as  before 
described.  Where  extreme  smoothness 
of  surface,  such  as  is  produced  by  mold- 
ing the  tissue  on  glass,  as  described, 
is  not  of  importance,  and  where  greater 
facility  of  operation  is  desired,  I  apply 
a  thick  coating  of  the  tissue-compound 
to  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  In 
this  case  the  paper  is  merely  used  as 
a  means  of  forming  and  supporting 
temporarily  the  film  produced  from  the 
tissue-compound;  and  such  paper  sep- 
arates from  the  gelatinous  coating  in  a 
subsequent  stage  of  my  process.  In 
coating  a  surface  of  paper  with  the 
sensitive  tissue-compound,  I  apply  the 
sheet,  sometimes  of  considerable  length, 
to  the  surface  of  the  tissue-compound 
contained  in  a  trough,  and  kept  fluid  by 
means  of  heat,  and  I  draw  or  raise 
the  sheet  or  length  of  paper  off  the 
surface  with  a  regular  motion ;   and   I 


sometimes  apply  more  than  one  coating 
to  the  same  sheet  iji  thiS  manner.  After 
such  coating,  I  place  the  coated  paper 
where  it  will  quickly  dry,  and  seclude 
it  from  injurious  light. 

"  The  sensitive  tissue,  prepared  as  be- 
fore described,  is,  when  dry,  ready  to 
receive  the  photographic  impression,  by 
exposure  under  a  negative  in  the  usual 
manner,  or  by  exposure  in  a  camera 
obscura  to  light  transmitted  through  a 
negative  in  the  manner  usual  in  print- 
ing by  means  of  a  camera.  I  prefer  to 
use  the  sensitive  tissue  within  two  days 
of  the  time  of  its  preparation.  Where 
the  tissue  is  not  required  for  immediate 
use,  I  omit  the  sensitizer  from  the  tis- 
sue-compound, as  before  mentioned; 
and  with  this  non-sensitive  tissue-com- 
pound, I  coat  paper,  glass,  or  other  sur- 
face, as  described  in  the  preparation 
of  the  sensitive  tissue  or  paper.  In  pre- 
paring sheets  of  non-sensitive  tissue  by 
means  of  glass  as  described,  I  use  no 
preliminary  coating  of  collodion.  I  dry 
the  non-sensitive  tissue  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sensitive,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  the  non-sensitive  tissue,  se- 
clusion from  daylight  is  not  necessary. 
The  non-sensitive  tissue  is  made  sensi- 
tive, when  required  for  use,  by  floating 
the  gelatinous  surface  upon  a  solution  of 
the  sensitizer,  and  the  sensitizer  that  I 
prefer  to  use  for  this  purpose  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  bichromate  of 
potash  containing  about  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  this  salt.  I  apply  the  sen- 
sitizer (by  floating  or  otherwise)  to  the 
gelatinous  surface  of  the  tissue;  and 
after  this  I  place  it  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion for  drying,  and  exclude  it  from  in- 
jurious light.  After  exposure  for  the 
requisite  time,  I  take  the  tissue  from  the 
printing  frame  or  camera,  and  mount  it 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  described — 
that  is  to  say,  I  cement  the  tissue,  with 
its  exposed  surface,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  that  surface  which  has  received  the 
photographic  impression,  downward, 
upon  some  surface  (usually  of  paper) 
to  serve  temporarily  as  a  support  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  operation  of  devel- 
oping, and  with  a  view  to  the  transfer 
of  the  print,  after  development,  to  an- 
other surface;  or  I  cement  it  (also  with 
the  exposed  or  photographically  im- 
pressed surface  downward)  upon  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  to  remain  per- 
manently attached.  The  surface  on 
which  it  is  so  mounted  may  be  paper, 
card,     glass,     porcelain,     enamel,     etc. 
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Where  the  tissue  has  not  been  coated 
with  collodion  previous  to  exposure  to 
light,  I  prefer  to  coat  it  with  collodion 
on  the  exposed  or  photographically  im- 
pressed side,  before  mounting  it  for  de- 
velopment, but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary;  and  I  sometimes  omit  the 
coating  with  collodion,  more  particu- 
larly where  the  print  is  intended  to  be 
colored  subsequently.  Or  where  I  em- 
ploy collodion,  with  a  view  to  connect 
the  minute  and  isolated  points  of  the 
print  firmly  together,  during  develop- 
ment, I  sometimes  "  ultimately  remove 
the  film  it  forms  by  means  of  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  and  alcohol,  after  the 
pictures  has  been  finally  mounted,  and 
the  support  of  the  film  of  collodion  is 
no  longer  required.  In  mounting  the  ex- 
posed tissue  or  paper  previous  to  devel- 
opment, in  the  temporary  manner,  with 
a  view  to  subsequent  transfer  to  another 
surface,  I  employ,  in  the  mounting,  a 
cement  that  is  insoluble  in  the  water 
used  in  the  developing  operation,  but 
that  can  be  dissolved  afterward,  by  the 
application  of  a  suitable  solvent;  or  one 
that  possesses  so  little  tenacity  that  the 
paper  or  other  support,  attached  tem- 
porarily to  the  tissue  or  paper  by  its 
means,  may  be  subsequently  detached 
without  the  use  of  a  solvent. 

"  The  cements  that  may  be  used  for 
temporary  mounting  are  very  various, 
but  I  generally  prefer  to  use  a  solution 
of  india  rubber  in  benzole  or  other 
solvent  containing  about  six  grains 
of  india  rubber  in  each  ounce  of  the 
solvent,  and  I  sometimes  add  to  the 
india  rubber  solution  a  small  proportion 
of  dammar-gum  or  gutta  percha.  In 
using  this  cement,  I  float  the  photo- 
graphically impressed  surface  of  the 
tissue  upon  it,  and  I  treat  in  a  similar 
manner  the  paper  or  other  surface  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  the  temporary 
mount  or  support  during  development; 
and  after  allowing  the  benzole  or  other 
solvent  to  evaporate,  and  while  the  sur- 
faces coated  with  the  cement  are  still 
tacky,  I  press  them  strongly  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to 
cohere.  When  the  photographically 
impressed  but  still  undeveloped  tissue 
is  to  be  cemented  to  a  surface,  that  not 
only  serves  to  support  the  picture  dur- 
ing its  development,  but  also  consti- 
tutes permanently  the  basis  of  the  pic- 
ture, I  prefer  to  use  albumen  or  starch 
paste  as  the  cementing  medium ;  and 
where   I   employ  albumen,    I   coagulate, 


or  render  it  insoluble  in  water  (by 
means  of  heat,  by  alcohol,  or  other 
means),  after  performing  the  cement- 
ing operation,  and  previous  to  develop- 
ing. In  the  permanent  as  in  the  tem- 
porary mode  of  mounting,  I  cement  the 
tissue,  with  its  photographically  im- 
pressed surface  downward,  upon  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  to  be  permanently 
attached.  After  mounting  the  tissue, 
as  before  described,  and  allowing  the 
cement  used  time  to  dry,  where  it  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  it,  I 
then  submit  the  mounted  tissue  to  the 
action  of  water,  sufficiently  heated  to 
cause  the  solution  and  removal  of  those 
portions  of  the  colored  gelatinous  mat- 
ter of  the  tissue  which  have  not  been 
rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light 
during  exposure  in  the  printing  frame 
or  camera.  Where  paper  has  been  used 
as  a  part  of  the  original  tissue,  this 
paper  soon  becomes  detached  by  the 
action  of  the  warm  water,  which  then 
has  free  access  to  the  under  stratum 
or  back  of  the  colored  gelatinous  coat- 
ing, and  the  soluble  portions  of  it  are 
therefore  readily  removed  by  the  action 
of  the  water;  and  by  this  means  the 
impression  is  developed  that  was  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  light  during  the 
exposure  of  the  tissue  in  the  printing 
frame  or  camera,  and  the  picture  re- 
mains attached  to  the  mount,  cemented 
to  the  photographically  impressed  sur- 
face previous  to  development.  I  allow 
the  water  to  act  upon  the  prints  during 
several  hours,  so  as  to  dissolve  out  the 
decomposed  bichromate  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. I  then  remove  them  from  the 
water,  and  allow  them  to  dry,  and  those 
not  intended  for  transfer,  but  that  have 
been  permanently  attached  to  paper, 
previous  to  development,  I  finish  by 
pressing  and  trimming  in  the  usual 
manner.  Those  which  have  been  tem- 
porarily mounted  I  transfer  to  paper, 
card,  or  other  surface.  In  transferring 
to  paper  or  card,  I  coat  the  surface  of 
the  print  with  gelatine,  gum  arabic,  or 
other  cement  of  similar  character,  and 
allow  it  to  dry.  I  then  trim  the  print 
to  the  proper  shape  and  size,  and  place 
its  surface  in  contact  with  the  piece  of 
paper  or  card  to  which  the  transfer 
is  to  be  effected,  such  piece  of  paper  or 
card  having  been  previously  moistened 
with  water,  and  I  press  the  print  and 
mount  strongly  together;  and  after  the 
paper  or  card  has  become  perfectly  dry, 
I  remove  the  paper  or  other  supporting 
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material,  temporarily  attached,  pre- 
vious to  development,  either  by  simply 
tearing  it  off,  where  the  cement  used 
in  the  temporary  mounting  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  allow  of  this  without  injury  to 
the  print,  or  I  apply  to  the  temporary 
mount  benzole  or  turpentine,  or  other 
solvent  of  the  cement  employed,  or  I 
immerse  the  print  in  such  solvent,  and 
then  detach  the  temporary  mount,  and 
so  expose  the  reverse  surface  of  the 
print,  and  after  removing  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  print,  by  means  of  a  suitable 
solvent,  any  remains  of  the  cement  used 
in  the  temporary  mounting,  I  finish  the1 
print  by  pressing  in  the  usual  manner. 
If,  however,  the  print  be  collodionized, 
and  be  required  to.  be  tinted  with  water- 
color,  I  prefer  to  remove  the  collodion 
film  from  the  surface  of  the  print  by  the 
application  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

"  Having   now   set   forth    the   nature 
of  my  invention  of  '  Improvements  in 


Photography/  and  explained  the  manner 
of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that,  under  the 
above  in  part  recited  letters  patent,  I 
claim:  First,  the  preparation  and  use 
of  colored  gelatinous  tissues,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  above  de- 
scribed; secondly,  the  mounting  of  un- 
developed prints,  obtained  by  the  use 
of  colored  gelatinous  tissues,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  de- 
scribed; thirdly,  the  remounting  or 
transference  of  developed  prints,  pro- 
duced as  above  described,  from  a  tem- 
porary to  a  permanent  support."  Mr. 
Swan,  who  was  born  at  Sunderland,  in 
1828,  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society; 
Past  President  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry;  Past  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers;  and 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society. — British  journal  of 
Photography. 
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Communications   for  the  editors,  pictures   for  criticism  (only  one  print  at   a   time),  and 
apparatus  and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


1393.  Benjamin  Lindstrom. — "The 
Gleaner."  This  has  just  turned  up  in 
an  unexpected  quarter,  having  probably 
been  sent  to  Tioga  Centre  instead  of, 
as  requested,  to  Point  o'  Woods,  early 
in  September.  A  well-arranged  and 
well-photographed  female  figure  with,  in 
one  hand,  a  sickle,  and  in  the  other  a 
bundle  of  stalks  of  maize,  is  good  in 
everything  but  the  title.  Maize  is  not 
cut  with  a  sickle  and  "  gleaning "  is  not 
practised  in  the  "  corn "  field,  when 
corn,  as  in  this  country  generally  means 
maize.  While  both  arrangement  and 
photography  are  good,  however,  the  re- 
sult is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  there 
being  a  too  strong  evidence  that  she  is 
standing  to  be  photographed.    Page  101. 

1394.  S.  Gibbs. — "The  Skaters,"  a 
dozen  boys  and  girls  gathered  in  a  bunch 
in  front  of  the  camera,  is  of  no  in- 
terest except  to  those  in  the  group,  and 
the  exposure  has  been  so  short  that  the 
clothing  of  all  is  simply  blackened 
paper.  It  is  a  lost  opportunity.  Had 
you  allowed  the  figures  to  skate  at  their 
will,  and  waited  till  a  satisfactory 
grouping  had  appeared,  you  might  have 


had  an  excellent  picture,  instead  of  as  it 
is,  to  all  but  those  interested,  a  waste 
of  material. 

1395.  Dr.  W.  J.  Furness.— "  The 
Path  to  the  Pasture,"  an  ozotype  print 
approaching  the  impressionist  in  char- 
acter, and  suggesting  far  more  than  it 
shows,  indeed  all  that  one  brings  to  it. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler — a  few  lengths 
of  rail  fence,  a  slightly  indicated  path, 
and  a  mass  of  foliage  in  the  middle 
distance — but  the  longer  we  look  at  it 
the  better  we  like  it  and  the  more  we 
see  in  it. 

1396.  C.  E.  Kams. — "The  Small 
Pond."  We  select  this  as  the  least  ob- 
jectionable of  the  three;  but  if  you  had 
read  and  attended  to  the  heading  of  this 
department  you  would  have  saved  us 
the  trouble  of  making  a  selection  and 
seen  this  criticism  a  month  earlier.  It 
is  a  good  subject,  but  of  the  record  of 
fact  rather  than  of  the  pictorial  order; 
and,  as  a  photograph,  much  too  flat  and 
wanting  in  contrast.  We  should  have 
made  it  an  upright,  excluding  all  the 
uninteresting  part  on  the  left  up  to  near 
the  central  tree,  employed  a  stop  large 
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enough  to  secure  the  essential  atmos- 
phere of  which  you  have  not  got  a  trace, 
and  above  all,  exposed  and  developed 
so  as  to  represent  the  sky  by  something 
else  than  the  white  or,  rather,  tinted, 
paper;  and  we  should  have  destroyed 
the  offensive  reflections  in  the  pond 
by  throwing  in  a  stone  at  the  time  of 
exposure. 

1397.  W.  H.  Craig. — "  Evening  in 
the  Pasture."  This  was  noticed  as  1133 
(February,  1901)  and  passed  for  re- 
production then,  but  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  publishing  department  that 
then  was  being  effected,  it  disappeared. 
Further  study  of  the  picture  induces  us 
to  add  to  what  we  said  at  the  time,  that 
we  now  feel  that  the  landscape  is  a  little 
overweighted  and  a  little  dwarfed  by  a 
too  large  expanse  of  sky.  An  inch 
and  a  half  trimmed  from  the  top  would 
have  made  a  better  balanced  arrange- 
ment.   See  page  105. 

1398.  J.  McCormick,  Jr. — "  Evelyn," 
a  girl  playing  with  a  squirrel,  is  an 
attractive  little  picture  that  would  have 
been  still  better  had  the  camera  been 
lower  arid  not  so  much  pointed  down- 
ward; Pose  and  expression  are  satis- 
factory, so  much  so  indeed  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  printing  in  a  background 
with  •  a  more  satisfactory  perspective. 

1309.  Herman  Doerner. — "  Writing 
to  ,"  a  girl  writing  with  a  pho- 
tograph prominently  before  her,  is  of 
excellent  technique;  a  good  photograph, 
but  sadly  lacking  in  pictorial  quality. 
Everything  is  equally  defined,  and  as 
sharp  as  the  lens  could  make  them; 
there  are  far  too  many  vertical  lines, 
four  belonging  to  the  all  too  small  table, 
two  to  the  chair,  while  the  figure  makes 
still  another;  and  the  face  and  back- 
ground are  so  exactly  alike  in  shade 
that  she  seems  cut  out  and  pasted  on. 
Then,  the  more  that  we  look  at  it  the 
less  can  we  believe  that  she  is  actually 
in  the  act  of  writing;  she  is  sitting  too 
straight,  and  while  it  is  possible  that 
this  is  her  natural  position,  it  does  not 
convey  to  us  the  idea  that  she  is  writing. 

A  darker  background,  or  a  darker 
shade  opposite  the  face  so  as  to  make 
her  stand  out  from  it,  a  cover  for  the 
table  to  hide  the  all  too  numerous  ver- 
tical lines,  and  less  prominence  to  the 
photograph  on  it  would  have  been  de- 
cided improvements. 

1400.  Jules  A.  Bourquin. — "An  Oc- 
tober Road"  needs  only  a  touch  of  the 
scissors  to  make  it  a  good  example  of 


pictorial  photography,  and  you  needed 
only  a  better  realization  of  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  to  have  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  subject  and  the  photography 
are  excellent,  and  the  road  and  the  bab- 
bling stream  would  have  each  made  a 
fine  picture,  While  together  they  are  dis- 
tracting. Had  they  been  closer  together, 
the  road  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
no  fault  could  have  been  found  with  the 
arrangement,  but  with  the  one  on  the 
left  and  the  other  on  the  right,  with  a 
stretch  of  uninteresting  matter  between, 
the  whole  composition  is  weakened  and 
•the  eye  wanders  from  right  to  left  not 
knowing  on  which  to  rest;  while  by 
covering  up  the  road  the  stream  itself 
is  at  once  seen  to  make  a  really  fine 
picture.  The  road  by  itself  would  have 
made  one  equally  as  good  if  photo- 
graphed with  that  end  in  view:  that  is, 
if  placed  in  the  strong  instead  of  the 
weakest  part  of  the  composition. 

1401.  C.  H.  Wilkins.— "  Katherine  " 
is  a  home  portrait  in  which  the  photog- 
raphy is  very  much  better  than  the  ar- 
rangement, the  little  girl  being 
^bunched"  up  in  a  chair  in  a  way  that 
we  can  find  no  other  word  to  express, 
her  pretty  head  deformed  by  two.  white 
blotches  and  pushed  down  into  her  go- 
to-party  dress  as  if  she  were  hump- 
backed, and  her  arms,  as  if  on  purpose, 
on  parallel  lines.  Never  dress  up  a  child 
to  be  photographed,  and  never  try  to 
pose  it.  Take  them  in  the  dress  in 
which  they  feel  at  home,  and  let  them 
pose  themselves;  they  will  do  it  much 
better  than  you  or  any  one  else  can, 
and  a  thousand  times  better  than  you 
have  done  in  this  case;  and  above  all, 
never  stick  anything  on  their  heads  as 
you  have  this  mass  of  white,  which 
would  ruin  the  best  photograph  that 
was  ever  made. 

1402.  C.  H.  Brooks. — The  unnamed 
print  has  not  one  good  quality,  the  sub- 
ject little  more  than  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal lines,  and  the  exposure  has  been 
so  far  too  short  that  everything,  in- 
cluding the  sky,  that  is  not  black  is 
simply  white  paper.  If  you  aim  at  pic- 
ture making  by  photography,  you  must 
first  master  the  technique,  that  is,  be 
able  to  reproduce  things  in  something 
like  their  relative  luminosities,  and  with 
as  perfect  definition  as  the  lens  will 
give;  and  then  study  composition,  and 
light,  and  shade,  and  learn  to  see,  that 
is,  to  recognize  what  will  make  a  picture 
when  you  see  it. 
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1403.  A.  W.  Huntley.— "  The  Old 
Homestead"  is  a  fairly  good  selection 
that  should  have  had  a  longer  exposure, 
long  enough  to  have  shown  the  promi- 
nent tree  as  something  else  than  black 
paper,  and  the  road  in  something  more 
like  its  natural  color.  Never  forget 
the  oft-repeated  advice,  expose  for  the 
shadows.  The  black  tree  and  the 
blacker  shadow  in  the  very  center  of 
the  print  make  little  better  than  a  waste 
of  material  of  what,  with  sufficient  ex- 
posure, would  have  been  a  pretty  little 
picture. 

1404.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wright. — "  Sea 
Gulls"  is  a  good  photograph  of  the 
curiosity  class,  a  little  too  deeply 
printed.  It  represents  a  part  of  a  rock- 
bound  coast  with  the  wavelets  more 
than  usually  well  reproduced.  On 
masses  of  rock  in  the  foreground  are 
a  number,  about  a  dozen,  of  gulls  sit- 
ting as  quietly  as  if  they  knew  that  they 
were  being  photographed.  Of  such  a 
photograph,  of  course  ,there  is  nothing 
to  criticize  but  the  technique,  and  good 
as  this  is,  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  exposure  been  long  enough  to  have 
lighted  up  the  all  too  dark  shadows  of 
the  rocks.    See  page  104. 

1405.  C.  C.  Tyler.— " River  Craft" 
is  a  pretty  little  picture  of  a  yacht 
taken  against  the  light,  and  in  just  that 
hazy  atmosphere  that  gives  such  a  charm 
to  such  work.  We  should  like  to  re- 
produce it,  but  fear  it  is  too  delicate 
for  the  art  of  the  half-tone  engraver. 
The  masking  and  mounting  are  effective 
and  in  excellent  taste.    Pace  99. 

1406.  F.  J.  Li sco mb. —  Snap  Mold- 
er"  is  a  good  record  photograph  and 
convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  back- 
ing. The  interior  of  part  of  a  foundry 
with  a  workman  in  the  act  of  "  pouring 
off,"  and  although  there  are  three  large 
windows  right  in  front  of  the  camera, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  halation.  But 
the  print  is  affected  by  what,  in  the  days 
of  albumen  paper,  was  called  "meali- 
ness," something  between  a  haze  and 
a  deposit,  and  caused  generally  from  sen- 
sitizing on  an  acid  or  a  too  weak  bath. 
The  paper  in  this  case,  however,  is  one 
of  the  "gaslight"  varieties,  and  conse- 
quently the  fault  cannot  be  attributed 
to  that  cause,  nor,  as  we  have  not  hith- 
erto come  across  the  fault  in  any  of  the 
modern  papers,  can  we  suggest  a  reason 
for  it.  Try  another  sample  of  paper, 
and  if  it  appears  on  it,  then  you  must 
look  for  the  cause  in  your  manipulation 


either  of  the  printing  or  the  making 
of  the  negative.  See  "Answers."  In 
any  future  communication  please  attend 
to  the  request  at  the  head  of  this  col- 
umn. 

1407.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Schenck.— 
"  Camping "  brings  happy  memories, 
and  so  has  at  least  one  of  the  qualities 
of  a  picture;  but  there  is  hardly  one  of 
its  features  that  might  not  have  been 
very  much  better.  The  foreground  is 
not  of  sufficient  interest  for  its  size,  and 
should  have  at  least  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  trimmed  off.  Then,  the  figures 
are  scattered,  one  group  before  each 
tent,  instead  of  combined,  and  are  too 
evidently  standing  and  sitting  to  be 
photographed.  Community  rather  than 
diversity  of  interest  should  be  the  sug- 
gestion, and  action,  or  indeed  anything, 
rather  than  staring  at  the  camera.  The 
development  has'  not  been  carried  far 
enough,  the  figures,  although  in  the 
open,  being  quite  black.  The  other 
print  in  our  next.  Please  notice  the 
last  sentence  to  1406. 

1408.  F.  Wilmot. — "Shadows"  is 
one  of  the  best  renderings  of  snow  that 
we  have  seen  during  the  season,  but  the 
subject  is  without  interest.  A  row  of 
small  trees  running  diagonally  across  the 
middle  distance,  with  neither  motive  nor 
suggestion,  and  the  shadows  scattered 
all  over  the  foreground,  has  no  pictorial 
merit  and  is  of  no  interest  as  a  record. 
If  you  have  such  another  opportunity, 
the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the  group 
toward  the  right,  photographed  by  them- 
selves, are  well  worth  considering. 
Never  forget  that  there  is  a  charm  in 
simplicity. 

1409.  W.  H.  Stanchfield. — "Writ- 
ing to  Papa  "  is  an  excellent  conception, 
well  composed,  or,  rather,  posed,  and 
with  a  fine  expression,  telling  as  strong- 
ly as  if  in  words  the  pleasure  the  little 
one  is  getting  from  the  work.  The 
placing,  however,  might  have  been  bet- 
ter. The  empty  space  on  the  left  is 
distracting,  and  should  have  been 
avoided  by  making  it  an  upright.  But 
the  most  serious  fault  is  in  the  lighting, 
which  is  much  too  flat,  too  much  in  mid- 
dle tint  without  either  light  or  shade. 
Direct  front  lighting  is  rarely  success- 
ful, and  certainly  a  little  less  of  it  here 
would  have  made  a  vast  improvement. 

1410.  H.  H.  Caswell.— t1  The  Old 
Dam."  It  is  rare  that  a  dam  or  water- 
fall that  is  photographed  so  as  to  fill 
the  whole  space  makes  a  pleasing  pic- 
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ture,  and  this  is  not  an  exception.  Pho- 
tographed from  a  higher  point  and  at 
a  greater  distance,  so  as  to  show  some- 
thing beyond  the  bend  of  the  water, 
would  have  given  a  better  result,  and  a 
longer  exposure  would  have  given  truer 
values;  the  logs,  for  example,  on  the 
left,  cannot  be  truly  represented  by  the 
pure  white  and  black  as  they  are  in  this. 
141 1.  J.  F.  Jones. — "Expectation,"  a 
boy  fishing  in  a  stream,  is  a  little  puz- 
zling, as  it  will  not  grow  on  us  as  at 
first  glance  we  feel  it  should  do.  The 
photography  is  more  than  fairly  good, 
and  so  is  the  idea  and  the  pose  and 
expression  of  the  little  fisherman.  Still, 
it  is  weak  and  unsatisfactory,  probably 
because  of  the  large  vacant  space  on  the 
left.  This  is  made  clear  by  covering 
up  the  left  half  of  the  print,  showing 
that  if  made  an  upright  and  so  altering 
the  position  of  the  fishing  rod  as  to 
have  included  it  all  in  the  composition, 
the  improvement  would  have  been  im- 


mense. Another  but  lesser  fault  is  the 
equality  in  tone  of  the  water  and  the 
trees  beyond,  in  a  general  want  of  suf- 
ficient contrast.  As  it  is,  the  trimming 
off  of  three  inches  from  the  left  leaves 
a  really  good  picture.    Page  102. 

1412.  Andrew  Safe. — "A  Country 
Road,"  while  a  pretty  simple  subject, 
would  have  been  prettier  still  had  the 
bridge  not  been  pushed  quite  so  far 
into  the  corner;  half  an  inch  to  the 
right  would  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. But  the  real  fault  is  the  white 
paper  sky,  which  is  simply  intolerable, 
and  quite  as  bad  are  the  tops  of  the 
bridge  rails.  You  gave  a  too  short  ex- 
posure, and  to  make  up  for  it,  you  de- 
veloped till  everything  that  should  have 
been  in  half  darks  was  made  perfectly 
white.  You  will  never  make  good  pic- 
tures till  you  learn  to  expose  long 
enough  for  the  shadows  to  be  repre- 
sented in  something  like  their  natural 
tone. 
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Books  for  review  and  apparatus  and  material  for  examination  and  report  should  be  sent  to 
br.  John  Nicol.  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


The  Photo-Miniature  for  December 
deals  with  "The  Dark-Room,"  and  is 
less  interesting  than  most  of  its  pre- 
decessors, not  because  it  does  less  per- 
fectly, but  because  the  subject  is  pre- 
eminently one  in  which  every  one  must 
take  his  own  advice,  which  means  that 
he  must  be  guided  by  circumstances. 
The  fitting-up  and  arranging  of  a  dark- 
room are  questions  that  hardly  two  men, 
at  least  of  those  who  have  been  at  it 
for  a  year  or  two,  will  be  found  to  agree 
upon;  the  fact  being,  that  the  scheme 
that  we  are  most  accustomed  to  is  the 
best  for  us;  but  in  spite  of  that,  the 
book  is  full  of  hints  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  to  know  just  what 
is  best  for  them. 

Color  Photography. — From  the  Lu- 
miere  North  American  Co.,  as  they 
are  already  on  this  side  in  temporary 
quarters  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  about 
to  put  their  products  on  the  market, 
comes  a  pamphlet  and  price-list  telling 
a  good  deal  about  their  preparations 
and  how  to  use  them  in  the  making  of 
three-color    lantern    slides.     The   mate- 


rial includes  plates,  screens,  intensifiers 
and  reducers,  prepared  paper  and  sup- 
ports, prepared  solutions  and  the  chem- 
icals with  which  to  prepare  them,  and, 
if  one  wants  to  see  just  how  the  very 
best  of  such  look,  or  desires  examples 
to  which  to  work  up  to,  it  includes  a 
long  list  of  finished  specimens. 

Liesegang's  Photographic  Almanac 
for  1902. — This  is  the  twenty-second 
year  of  this  useful  annual  visitor,  and 
while  it  is  less  ambitious  as  to  size  than 
most  of  its  American  contemporaries,  it 
is,  to  German  readers,  full  of  useful  in- 
formation. Its  frontispiece  alone  will 
be  considered  worth  its  price  by  many 
English  readers,  as  we  like  to  know 
something  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  those  whose  work  we  admire,  and  it 
is  a  faithful  likeness  of  Dr.  R.  Neu- 
hauss,  who  also  takes  the  premier  place 
with  an  interesting  article  on  color-pho- 
tography. 

From  it  we  learn  that  Dr.  Neuhauss 
has  on  the  stocks  a  new  method  about 
the  sensitiveness  of  albumenized  paper, 
and  that  gives  a  direct  color-photo- 
graph that  can  be  fixed.     In  the  mean- 
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time,  however,  he  withholds  it,  not,  like 
too  many  less  able  men,  till  he  has 
secured  a  patent,  but  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  sensitiveness  suitable  for  use  in 
the  camera,  when  it  will  be  published. 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  in  Pho- 
tography.— The  Mechanics'  Institute,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  announces  a  new 
course  of  study — photography.  Day  and 
evening  classes  will  be  formed,  to  meet 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  day 
classes  at  4  P.  M.,  the  evening  classes  at 
7.30.  J.  Ernest  Woodland,  M.S.,  pro- 
fessor in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  an 
expert  photographer,  will  be  the  in- 
structor. Those  who  wish  to  join  either 
class  should  apply  at  once  at  the  office 
in  the  Eastman  Building,  55  Plymouth 
Avenue.  There  will  be  two  terms  be- 
fore the  summer  vacation,  the  first  be- 
ginning January  7  and  the  second  March 
27,  each  term  consisting  of  twenty-four 
lessons.  Part  of  the  time  will  be  de- 
voted to  demonstration  lectures,  in 
which  Prof.  Woodland  will  point  out 
right  and  wrong  methods,  and  this  will 
be  followed  with  practical  work  in  the 
darkroom,  under  his  guidance.  Rooms 
for  printing  will  be  arranged  under  the 
skylight  of  the  roof.  It  is  hoped  that 
three  classes  of  pupils  will  be  attracted ; 
those  who  have  never  bought  cameras 
because  they  could  not  learn  how  to  use 
them,  those  amateur  photographers  who 
have  gained  their  knowledge  as  best  they 
could,  and  those  who  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  photography,  but  poor  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  and  printing. 
The  instruction  will  be  helpful  to  all, 
as  it  will  be  of  the  most  practical  nature, 
with  demonstrations  easy  to  compre- 
hend, and  individual  help  for  all  who 
need  it.  The  best  of  facilities  are  pro- 
vided, including  darkroom,  lockers,  and 
working  apparatus.  The  syllabus  for 
the  term  covers  every  department  of 
photography.  The  tuition  fees  are: 
Evening  class,  $5  per  term  of  three 
months;  day  class,  $7.50  per  term  of 
three  months.  The  magnificent  building 
occupied  by  the  Mechanics'  Institute  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Eastman  and 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  considera- 
bly over  $200,000.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  letter  E,  thereby  ob- 
taining the  best  light  in  each  room,  cov- 
ers an  area  of  35,456  sq.  ft.  and  is  three 
stories  high.  In  it,  under  the  most  effi- 
cient management,  there  is  skilled  in- 
struction in  all  branches  of  the  Indus- 


trial and   Fine  Arts,   Manual  Training 
and  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

*    *    * 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
write  us  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  pic- 
tures desired  by  them  for  their  cata- 
logue :  "  Our  recent  request  for  prints 
from  extra  fine  negatives  made  with 
Bausch  &  Lomb  lenses  has  brought  us 
a  very  large  number  of  the  greatest 
variety,  and  we  wish  to  express  our 
indebtedness  to  our  friends  who  have  so 
kindly  responded.  We  can  still  use  some 
extra  fine  portraits,  groups,  and  lone- 
distance  photographs  made  with  single 
systems  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Zeiss 
Convertible  Anastigmat  and  with  Plas- 
tigmat  Lens,  as  well  as  some  extra  rapid 
instantaneous  pictures  of  animals  and 
men  in  motion.  We  should  also  like  to 
hear  from  more  users  of  our  wide  angle 
lenses,  our  portrait  lenses  for  profes- 
sional work,  and  from  those  making 
6J/2  x  Q/*  or  larger  pictures,  with  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Zeiss  or  Plastigmat 
Lenses;  more  of  our  friends  using  the 
bichromate  ray  filter  and  hand  camera 
telephoto  might  also  be  heard  from.  It 
is  our  intention  to  issue  a  profusely  il- 
lustrated catalogue,  and  want  to  have 
representative  work  from  all  classes  of 
lenses." 


Chemical  Company  Incorporated. — 
The  Boflay  Camera  and  Chemical  Co. 
of  Newark  was  incorporated  on  Jan.  27. 
The  authorized  agent  is  Abram  H.  Post, 
and  the  principal  office  of  the  concern  is 
at  142  Ferry  Street.  The  capital  stock 
is  placed  at  $100,000,  divided  into  20,000 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each. 
Twenty-eight  hundred  shares  are  pre- 
ferred stock  and  the  balance  is  common 
stock.  There  is  paid  up  $45,000  by  the 
following  incorporators:  Charles  W. 
Boflay  and  Abram  H.  Post,  of  Newark, 
who  own  $15,000  worth  of  stock  each, 
and    Frank   D.    Vreeland,   of   Paterson, 

$15,000. 

*    *    * 

Messrs.  Hastings  &  Miller,  the  pop- 
ular dealers  in  photo  supplies  at  118 
Nassau  street,  New  York,  have  patented 
a  form  of  ready-made  passe-partout 
frame.  These  are  supplied  in  all  sizes 
at  such  reasonable  prices  that  it  is  not 
worth  any  one's  while  to  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  getting  the  materials  and  messing 
in  making  them  up. 
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Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested 
to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre.  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have 
been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  Interest  to  our  readers. 


The  Camera  Club  of  New  York. — 
On  January  23  Dr.  James  H.  Stebbins, 
Jr.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Photo- Chemis- 
try of  Silver  Compounds,"  illustrated  by 
experiments.  [An  abstract  of  this  paper 
will  be  found  on  another  page.]  A  very 
lengthy  and  carefully  prepared  lecture, 
entitled  "A  Plea  for  Rationalism  in 
Photography,"  but  which  the  author  said 
should  be  "  A  Plea  for  Rationalism  in 
Photographic  Controversies,"  was  given 
on  the  evening  of  January  28  by  Mr. 
Osborne  I.  Yellott,  of  Towson  (near 
Baltimore),  Md.  The  discourse  occu- 
pied two  and  a  half  hours.  It  was 
shortly  after  midnight  before  the  meet- 
ing terminated.  Mr.  Yellott  very  ably 
presented  his  side  of  the  matter,  plead- 
ing for  broader  and  more  liberal  meth- 
ods in  the  running  of  photographic  sa- 
lons and  in  the  judging  of  pictures,  that 
the  art  of  pictorial  photography  might 
be  advanced  in  a  higher  degree.  He  es- 
pecially condemned  criticism  confined 
to  personalities.  Several  of  the  promi- 
nent editors  of  photographic  publica- 
tions were  invited  to  be  present,  and 
some  took  part  in  the  brief  discussion 
which  followed. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
club  occurred  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  but  no  matters  of  photographic 
interest  came  up.  The  matter  of  se- 
curing new  quarters  was  reported  upon 
by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Board,  it  appearing  that  the  owners  of 
the  present  building  decline  to  renew 
except  at  a  greatly  increased  advance. 
The  club  voted  against  the  acceptance 
of  the  advanced  rate. 

The  committee  on  the  annual  mem- 
bers' print  competition  reported  that  it 
would  be  held  on  May  15.  The  follow- 
ing is  extracted  from  the  notice  the 
committee  prepared: 

Conditions. — This  competition  is  for 
members  only.  Prints  must  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  April  18.  No  copies  of 
oil  paintings,  engravings,  etc.,  will  be 
accepted.  Prints  which  won  a  prize  at 
a  previous  exhibition  will  be  excluded, 
also  new-  prints  made  from  the  same 
negative.  The  pictures  will  be  judged 
by  all  members  of  The  Camera  Club. 
The  three  pictures   receiving  the  most 


votes  to  be  published  in  Camera  Notes. 
The  same  pictures  to  be  judged  by  three 
artists,  not  members  of  the  club.  The 
best  three  photographs  selected  by  these 
artists  to  be  reproduced  in  Camera 
Notes.  A  medal  to  be  given  to  any 
member  whose  picture  is  selected  both 
by  the  artists  and  members  of  The 
Camera  Club. 

The  meeting  by  a  new  method  of 
selection  elected  by  ballot  a  nominating 
committee,  to  make  nominations  of  of- 
ficers and  trustees  for  the  annual  elec- 
tion, to  be  •held  on  April  8.  The  com- 
mittee selected  in  the  order  of  votes  re- 
ceived is  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  J.  Wells 
Champney,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Edward 
Heim,  and  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Murphy. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  15, 
the  Annual  Smoker,  under  the  direction 
of  J.  C.  Abel  and  C.  A.  Darling  as  a 
special  committee,  occurred.  It  was 
well  attended  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
enjoyable  affair.  The  committee  pre- 
pared an  excellent  program,  which  was 
carried  out  in  good  shape,  and  was  said 
to  be  better  than  some  previous 
"  Smokers." 

Friday  evening,  February  21,  an  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  nieht  out  of 
doors,  Mr.  Stuart  gave  a  lantern  slide 
entertainment  of  a  tour  through  Nor- 
way, which  he  took  last  summer.  His 
work  was  well  received  and  the  exhibi- 
tion and  talk  were  quite  interesting. 

The  New  York  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  German  Amateurs — Exhibi- 
tion of  Prints. — The  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  German  Amateurs  will  give  an 
exhibition  of  photo  prints  at  its  head- 
quarters, 62  East  Fourth  Street,  New 
York,  from  April  24  to  27,  1902. 

Amateurs  are  invited  to  send  prints 
for  competition,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  1st.  All  prints  will  be  re- 
ceived free  of  charge.  2d.  All  prints 
sent  by  mail  or  express  must  be  prepaid. 
3d.  Sufficient  postage  must  accompany 
prints  that  are  to  be  returned.  4th.  All 
prints  must  be  mounted.  Enlargement 
of  same  not  to  exceed  10  x  12.  5th.  Six 
prints  (any  subject)  are  required  for 
competition. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  the  sue- 
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cessful  competitor  by  three  competent 
judges  (not  members  of  the  club). 

Entries  close  on  April  22,  1902.  C. 
Naumann,  Secretary,  338  Hudson  Street, 
New  York ;  A.  Baurhenn,  President,  408 
Fifth  Street,  New  York. 

Athens  Camera  Club. — This  club, 
although  organized  only  in  May,  1901, 
is  going  ahead  with  a  vigor  and  success 
that  might  well  make  it  an  example  to 
some  clubs  as  old  in  years  as  it  is  in 
months.  Through  the  kindness  of  its 
energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  Irving  K.  Park, 
we  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  its 
constitution  and  by-laws,  which,  while 
they  include  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  conducting  of  the  club,  have  the 
virtue  of  brevity,  the  real  value  of  which 
is  only  known  to  those  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  management  of 
such  associations;  and  a  good  deal  of 
information  as  to  the  ordinary  work- 
ing of  the  club. 

The  members  meet  once  a  week,  when 
the  roll  is  called,  and  each  is  expected, 
on  answering  to  his  name,  to  introduce 
some  item  of  photographic  interest, 
which  generally  leads  to  such  a  talk 
that  leaves  at  least  some  of  them  wiser 
than  they  were  before.  Another  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  reading  of  articles 
from  the  various  magazines  to  which 
they  subscribe,  not  through  the  funds 
of  the  club,  but  personally,  and  such 
reading  leads  to  discussions  that  are 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  In 
the  absence  of  suitable  articles  from  the 
magazines,  reading  from  some  work  on 
art  takes  their  place,  and  already,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary,  the  result  has 
been  seen  in  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  work  of  the  members;  the  monthly 
exhibitions  of  prints  showing  a  regular 
advance  on  those  that  had  gone  before. 

This  improvement  is  also,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
use  they  make  of  the  Album  and  Note- 
book of  the  Photo-postal  Club.  The 
album  is  placed  so  that  the  picture  to 
be  noticed  can  be  seen  by  all,  and  the 
notes  or  criticisms  by  some  of  the  most 
noted  workers  of  the  day  are  read;  so 
that  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  little  Penn- 
sylvania town  is  likely  to  show  that  its 
classical  name  was  not  misapplied  so 
far  as  photographic  art  is  concerned. 

Nor  are  the  members  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  status  quo.  They  mean  to 
join  the  lantern  slide  interchange;  and 
before  this  is  in  print  will  have  become 
the   possessors  of  a  *  good   lantern   and 


acetylene  generator,  by  means  of  which 
to  test  their  own  slides  and  show  those 
of  other  clubs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  such  public  exhibitions  as  will  in- 
terest the  general  public  in  the  doings  of 
the  club. 

The  Athens  Camera  Club  seems  to 
have  been  conceived,  and  thus  far  car- 
ried on,  in  the  right  spirit,  and  has,  we 
are  sure,  a  bright  and  useful  future  be- 
fore it. 

Toronto  Camera  Club. — There  seems 
to  be  no  falling  off  in  the  interest  of 
the  weekly  meetings  of  this  club,  those 
on  the  last  two  cards  sent  including 
two  "  Open  Nights,"  by  which  we  sup- 
pose it  is  understood  that  they  are  open 
to  the  general  public,  and  on  which  the 
Buffalo  and  Syracuse  Interchange  sets 
of  slides  were  shown,  and  a  slide  illus- 
trated lecture  by  Mr.  John  Home  Cam- 
eron, on  the  "  English  Pre-Raphaelite 
Painters."  The  other  meetings  included 
an  exhibition  of  the  slides  rejected  by 
the  selecting  committee  of  the  Inter- 
change; criticism  of  slides  from  an 
artist's  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  A.  Dick- 
son Patterson;  demonstrations  on  gum 
bichromate  and  platinum  printing,  by 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Hodgins,  H.  B.  Leroy,  and 
W.  Ross;  a  demonstration  of  the  San- 
dell  films,  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  Watson 
and  A.  P.  Gill;  and  an  evening  devoted 
to  progressive  euchre. 

Case  Library  announces  its  sixth  an- 
nual exhibition  of  amateur  photogra- 
phy, to  be  held  at  the  new  quarters  of 
the  library,  Caxton  Building,  March  14 
to  24,  1902.  In  these  new  quarters  only 
a  limited  amount  of  space  is  available, 
and  it  is  expected  that  each  exhibitor 
will  carefully  select  his  pictures  and 
thus  aid  the  hanging  committee  in  mak- 
ing the  exhibition  an  artistic  success. 
The  committee  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  the  total  number  shown  by  one 
exhibitor  to  six  pictures,  though  any 
number  may  be  sent  for  selection.  A 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  with  repro- 
ductions of  some  of  the  choicest  ex- 
amples, will  be  printed,  and  to  secure 
proper  entry  pictures  must  be  delivered 
at  the  library  not  later  than  March  1. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — No  awards 
are  offered  other  than  the  usual  cer- 
tificates of  merit,  and  no  charge  will  be 
made  to  exhibitors.  Each  exhibitor  will 
be  furnished  with  a  catalogue.  All  pict- 
ures must  be  submitted  on  mounts  not 
less  than  5x7  inches  and  only  one  pho- 
tograph on  a  mount.     Nothing  is  to  ap- 
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pear  on  front  of  picture.  Subjects  will 
be  catalogued  by  number,  giving  title 
and  exhibitor's  name.  The  title  of  each 
picture  and  the  class  in  which  it  is 
to  be  shown  and  the  exhibitor's  name 
and  address  must  be  clearly  written  on 
or  attached  to  the  back  of  each  mount. 
The  exhibition  will  consist  of  six 
classes,  namely:  Class  A — Portrait  and 
Figure  Studies  not  made  in  a  profes- 
sional studio.  Class  B — 1,  Landscapes; 
2,  Marines;  3,  Clouds.  Class  C — Ani- 
mal Studies.  Class  D— Flower  and 
Fruit  Studies.  Class  E — 1,  Architect- 
ure; 2,  Interiors;  3,  Machinery  and 
Manufactured  objects.  Class  F — Mis- 
cellaneous subjects  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  classes.  All  pictures  must  be 
carefully  packed  and  addressed  and  sent 
to  Case  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
must  reach  the  library  on  or  before 
March  i,  1902.  All  charges  for  trans- 
portation (both  ways)  must  be  paid  by 
the  exhibitor.  To  facilitate  selection 
and  preparation  of  catalogue,  exhibitors 
are  requested  to  anticipate  final  date  of 
delivery  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
understood,  unless  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  exhibitor,  that  Case  Library 
shall  have  the  right  to  reproduce  any 
accepted  picture  in  its  catalogue  or  in 
the  press.  The  management  will  use  all 
reasonable  care  to  prevent  loss  or  dam- 
age to  pictures  in  its  charge,  but  will  not 
be  responsible  for  any  damage.  Ad- 
dress exhibits  and  all  communications 
to  Charles  Orr,  Librarian,  Case  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oregon  Camera  Club. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Oregon  Camera  Club, 
held  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  following  Ex- 
ecutive Board  was  elected  for  the  year 
1902:  S.  A.  Thrall,  President;  A.  An- 
derson, Vice-President;  S.  C.  Catching, 
Secretary;  C.  H.  Hoeg.  Treasurer;  M. 
R.  Spaulding,  H.  J.  Thorne,  Wm.  S. 
Macrum,  H.  Claussenius,  Jr.,  and  J.  W. 
Buckley,  Directors;  and  T.  Birdsall, 
Lantern  Slide  Director.  The  club  has 
just  closed  a  most  successful  year  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  com- 
ing year  will  produce  even  better  results 
in  the  work  of  amateur  photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

TORONTO  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Toronto  Camera  Club  will  be  held 
in    Toronto    on    April    1    to    5,    inclu- 


sive, under  the  following  conditions  and 
with  the  following  awards:  Open 
Classes— Section  A — Prints,  direct  or 
enlarged  (by  any  process),  one  gold, 
one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal,  and 
awards  of  merit  at  discretion  of  the 
judges.  (All  prints  will  be  first  judged 
in  this  section.)  Section  B — Lantern 
Slides,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal. 

Members'  Class — Section  C — Prints 
direct  or  enlarged  (by  any  process),  one 
gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal, 
and  awards  of  merit  at  discretion  of 
the  judges.  (This  section  is  limited 
to  members  who  have  not  been  awarded 
a  first  medal  at  this  or  any  previous 
annual  exhibition  of  the  club.) 

Rules  and  Regulations. — 1.  Entries, 
which  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  entry  form  to  be  supplied,  will 
close  on  Saturday,  March  22,  1902.  2. 
An  entrance  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
will  be  charged  for  admission  to  each 
section,  and  fee  must  accompany  entry 
form.  3.  Pictures  must  be  delivered, 
charges  prepaid,  to  the  Secretary,  To- 
ronto Camera  Club,  Forum  Building, 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ont,  and  must 
reach  club  rooms  not  later  than  Thurs- 
day, March  27,  1902.  (Note. — In  send- 
ing exhibits  from  points  outside  Can- 
ada, allowance  must  be  made  for  at 
least  three  clear  days'  detention  in  Cus- 
toms. When  possible,  exhibitors  should 
send  exhibits  by  post.)  Judging  will 
take  place  previous  to  opening  of  exhi- 
bition. 4.  Each  picture  must  be  mount- 
ed or  framed.  5.  Each  exhibitor  shall 
place  his  name,  address,  title  of  subject, 
and  the  section  of  exhibit,  on  the  back 
of  each  frame  or  mount.  No  writing  of 
any  description  to  appear  on  the  front 
of  any  picture.  Title,  etc.,  will  appear 
in  catalogue.  6.  Any  number  of  ex- 
hibits in  each  section  may  be  entered 
for  the  one  fee.  7.  Any  picture  shown 
for  competition  at  any  previous  exhi- 
bition of  the  club  is  excluded,  but  may 
be  sent  in  if  marked  "  For  exhibition 
only."  8.  All  lantern  slides  must  be 
properly  centered,  matted,  and  mounted. 
A  blank  white  label  to  be  placed  on  the 
lower  left-hand  corner.  9.  Pictures  and 
slides  receiving  medals  to  become  the 
property  of  the  club. 

Two  competent  judges,  not  club  mem- 
bers, will  be  selected,  one  an  artist  and 
the  other  a  practical  photographer,  who 
will  act  in  collaboration  in  making  the 
awards.    Their  decision  will  be  final. 

The  judges  shall  have  the  power  to 
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withhold  the  awards  in  any  section  if 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  work 
is  not  of  a  sufficiently  high  class  to 
justify  the  award  being  made. 

Exhibits  will  be  repacked  and  re- 
turned to  exhibitor  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 
Special  care  will  be  taken  of  all  ex- 
hibits, but  responsibility  for  loss  or  dam- 
age cannot  be  assumed  by  the  club. 
Address  Hugh  Neil  son,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Forum  Building,  Yonge  Street, 
Toronto. 


THE     PHOTOGRAPHERS'     ASSO- 
CIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  of  A.,  as  it  is  usually  desig- 
nated, met  as  usual  in  January  in  the 
place  of  the  next  Convention,  which  in 
this  case  is  Buffalo.  The  Treasurer's 
report  showed  the  handsome  balance  of 
$4>379-84  on  the  right  side  of  the  books, 
thanks  to  the  wise  resolution  to  depart 


from  the  more  than  questionable  method 
of  prize-giving  at  the  Convention  exhi- 
bitions. We  are  more  than  pleased  to 
see  that  the  same  method  will  be  con- 
tinued at  the  coming  Convention,  as  it 
is  what  we  have  for  years  urged,  know- 
ing well  that  the  system  of  prize-giving 
at  such  exhibitions  did  far  more  harm 
than  any  possible  good  that  could  ac- 
crue from  it. 

The  usual  committees  were  appointed, 
and  have  already  been  at  work;  and  it 
is  not  too  early  now  to  recommend 
every  photographer  to  make  up  his  mind 
not  only  to  visit  the  Convention,  but  to 
do  his  very  best  in  getting  up  an  ex- 
hibit. 

The  Convention  will  be  held  in  Buf- 
falo on  the  5th  to  the  8th  of  August, 
inclusive,  and  pictures  and  other  ex- 
hibits may  be  sent  at  any  time  up  to 
August  1st,  addressed  to  J.  G.  Nuss- 
baumer,  City  Convention  Hall,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  to  whom  application  should  be 
made    for   all   necessary   information. 
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Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Communications  are  solicited  from  our  readers  on  any  subject  of  interest.  A  mutua 
interchange  of  ideas  contributes  to  general  advancement. 


THE    PORTFOLIO    CRITICISMS. 

Dear  Editors — Mr.  W.  E.  Cogswell's 
criticism  of  my  picture,  "  The  Country 
School  Teacher,"  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  your  magazine,  is,  I  think,  the 
kind  of  letter  your  readers  like  to  see. 
Such  letters  "  stir  the  pool."  They  en- 
hance our  interest  in  the  pictures  re- 
produced, and  sharpen  our  sense  as  to 
what  is  good  or  bad  in  them.  Then, 
too,  the  opinion  of  one  critic  when  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  of  another,- 
always  has  a  spicy  flavor,  is  always  in- 
teresting, and  usually  helpful.  It  pre- 
sents the  picture  as  seen  through  differ- 
ent eyes,  and  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  two  people  are  impressed 
in  a  similar  way  by  the  same  picture; 
that  tastes  vary,  and  that  moods  play  no 
small  part  in  our  art  judgment. 

While  I  consider  the  "portfolio 
criticisms,"  as  a  whole,  eminently  fair 
and  just,  indeed  for  the  most  part  con- 
vincing and  final,  I  have  had  my  periods 


of  dissent.  At  these  periods  I  have 
felt  like  sending  in  a  "  minority  report," 
very  "  scathing  and  scornful "  in  tone, 
calling  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness the  gross  injustice  done  this  or  that 
poor  mortal,  or  again  to  ridicule  with 
stinging  sarcasm  the  undue  praise  be- 
stowed upon  this  or  that  worthless 
thing  which  the  unfledged  tyro  could 
snap  and  produce  at  ten  minutes'  notice. 

And  I  presume  that  many  readers 
have  had  these  combative  moments 
when  they  felt  like  voicing  their  dis- 
sent from  the  ex-cathedra  verdicts  of 
the  "  Portfolio,"  in  letters  to  the  editors. 

I   hope   to  see  more   letters   like   that 
of    Mr.    Cogswell,    for    they   will    serve 
as  a  useful  and  interesting  side  discus- 
sion  of  the  pictures  reproduced. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Helen  L.  Griswold. 

[We  are  quite  at  one  with  our  es- 
teemed correspondent,  who  has  sent  so 
many  good  pictures  to  "  Our  Portfolio," 
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and  assure  her  as  well  as  our  readers 
generally  that  "minority  reports,"  how- 
ever scathing,  or  anything  else  that  they 
feel  like  writing,  so  long  as  it  shows  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  journal, 
shall  always  be  welcomed. — Ed.] 


TIMING   DEVELOPMENT. 

Dear  Sirs — I  am  much  pleased  that 
you  have  come  out  for  the  Watkins  sys- 
tem in  the  January  issue  of  the  Ameri-. 
can  Amateur  Photographer.  I  give 
you  my  assurance,  springing  from  an 
extended  trial  of  the  system,  that  it  is 
well  worthy  of  your  heartiest  commen- 
dation. It  would  be  well  to  inform 
your  readers  that  the  system  is  not  en- 
tirely mechanical,  that  the  factor  for 
any  given  developer  must  needs  be  var- 
ied to  suit  the  subject  photographed. 
A  cloud  negative  of  sufficient  density 
could  be  obtained  by  halving  the  factor 
given  by  Watkins  for  general  use;  snow 
scenes,  sea  views,  etc.,  also  require  a 
shortening  of  the  development  time  by 
decreasing  the  factor  usually  employed. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  regarding 
the  eikronometer.  There  is  little  use 
of  attempting  to  bring  science  to  one's 
aid  in  every  branch  of  photographic 
work — as  I  attempt  to  do — and  then  rely 
upon  an  instrument  as  far  from  being 
precise  as  is  the  eikronometer.  It  does 
not  mark  individual  seconds,  and  one 
must  therefore  guess  whether  the  hand 
indicates  that  3,  5,  or  7  seconds,  or  13, 
15,  or  17  seconds,  etc.,  have  elapsed 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  high 
light.  When  using  metol,  the  image 
appears  in  from  3  to  5  seconds  oft- 
times — in  fact,  very  often.  Now,  3  sec- 
onds multiplied  by  the  factor  for  metol, 
which  is  .30,  calls  for  a  minute  and  a 
half  development;  while  5  seconds,  mul- 
tiplied by  30,  would  require  two  min- 
utes and  a  half  development.  I  find  the 
only  way  out  to  be  the  purchasing  of  an 
alarm  clock  and  the  making  of  a  large 
dial  showing  seconds,  also  a  large  sec- 
ond hand,  these  to  replace  the  second 
hand  and  dial  found  on  the  clock.  This 
clock  has  given  me  greater  comfort  in 
working  the  system,  being  so  easily  seen 
and  greater  accuracy  in  results,  being 
so  accurately  read. 

From  the  first,  in  my  own  work,  I 
have  tried  to  eliminate  anything  savor- 
ing of  guesswork  from  exposure,  de- 
velopment, and  printing,   and   I   believe 


this  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  tak- 
ing photography  seriously — as  a  study 
rather  than  a  mere  amusement;  hence 
my  indorsement  of  the  Watkins  sys- 
tem  of   development.     Truly  yours, 

H.  Wenzel,  Jr. 

[We  hardly  agree  with  our  corre- 
spondent in  saying  that  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  eikronometer  we  bring 
science  to  our  aid.  The  very  essence 
of  "  Timing "  is  calculation,  or  the 
learning  from  a  known  time  one  that  is 
unknown.  This  may  be  done  by  any 
one  of  many  ways,  but  by  none  so  sim- 
ple or  with  less  thought  or  less  tax  on 
the  memory  as  by  the  eikronometer. — 
Eds.] 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  American  Ama- 
teur Photographer  : 

Gentlemen:  After  long  experience  I 
thought  I  had  mastered  the  natural  de- 
sire to  rush  into  print  on  reading  any 
criticism  or  reference  to  my  photographic 
work  which  every  now  and  then  calls 
for  an  answer  in  various  periodicals,  and 
I  thought  I  had  learned  to  turn  the  page 
and  say  once  more,  "  Let  the  galled  jade 
wince;  our  withers  are  unrung."  But 
after  all  I  find  I  can  not  wholly  resist 
the  gauntlet  now  thrown  down  so  gently, 
and  withal  so  kindly,  by  "  Watchman " 
in  the  December  number  of  The  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Photographer. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole 
proceeding  in  connection  with  my  ex- 
hibit at  the  Detroit  Convention  was  the 
fact  that  it  became  generally  known  that 
the  particular  picture  referred  to  by 
"  Watchman "  was  insured  for  an 
amount  that  seemed  exorbitant,'  and 
for  that  reason  many,  unable  to  judge  of 
the  difficulty  involved  in  carrying  to  a 
successful  issue  by  purely  photographic 
methods  so  extremely  difficult  a  theme 
as  my  picture  represented,  took  the 
whole  matter  in  the  light  of  a  joke,  or 
what  is  worse,  as  a  vulgar  scheme  to 
attract  attention. 

Permit  me  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances. After  a  week  or  ten  days  of 
extremely  trying  and  absorbing  labor  in 
an  attempt  to  print  an  edition  of  twenty- 
five  copies  of  this  particular  picture,  my 
assistant  and  I  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire woefully  beaten  with  but  twenty 
prints. 
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Happily,  however,  one  of  these  was  a 
picture  which  seemed  to  be  a  thoroughly 
delightful,  artistic,  and  photographic 
success. 

Now,  having  in  mind  the  trying  dif- 
ficulties of  its  production  and  my  love 
for  it  as  a  picture,  when  asked  to  loan  it 
I  felt  I  could  only  answer  that  I  would 
do  so  if  I  were  protected  immediately  it 
left  my  possession,  for  I  fully  realized 
that  if  it  were  lost  it  would  be  lost  to 
me  forever,  knowing  by  experience  that 
it  is  no  more  possible  for  me  to  duplicate 
it  than  if  it  were  a  painting.  I  say  a 
painting,  for  it  seems  that  beyond  a 
certain  amount  "  for  even  the  best  pho- 
tograph is  a  little  too  much." 

Those  critics  who  to-day  insist  there 
must  be  a  line  of  demarkation  between 
a  work  of  art  and  a  work  of  art — one 
being  a  photograph — would  hardly  be 
likely  to  note  the  subtle  differentiation 
that  forever  separated  this  one  picture 
from  its  fellows  and  millions  of  other 
photographs,  and  they  might,  as  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  have  relegated  them  all  to 
the  same  waste  basket.  However,  I  beg 
Mr.  Armstrong  to  consider  that,  al- 
though as  he  says  my  picture  may  have 
"  failed  to  win  popularity  and  aroused 
adverse  criticism  by  the  absurdity  of  the 
price/'  the  photograph  was  not  placed  on 
sale,  and  even  if  it  were,  as  it  is  my  own 
creation,  its  value  is  best  known  to  me. 

Perhaps  the  unfortunate  part  of  the 
whole  proceeding  is  that,  not  being  so 
prodigal  with  my  photographs  as  for- 
merly, and  venturing  a  value  upon  this 
picture  when  it  was  asked  for  exhibi- 
tion placed  it  in  a  mercenary  light,  when 
in  truth  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  I  allowed  it  out  of  my  pos- 
session. 

Very  truly, 

Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr. 

Several  communications  unavoidably 
held  over,  including  "  Boiled  Ozotypes  " 
and  "  Criticizing  the  Critic." 


«   H  »  ♦ 
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B.  C.  Roloff. — If  you  had  given  the 
name  of  your  town  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  your  box  you  would  not  have  had 
to  wait  till  March  for  the  reply  to  such 
a  simple  question.  Diluting  the  devel- 
oper does  not  alter  the  developing  fac- 
tor except  in  the  case  of  pyro,  which  are 
I  grain,  9;  2  grains,  5;  3  grains,  4*6 ; 
4  grains,  4;  and  5  grains,  3;  these  are, 
with  the  addition  of  the  following  quan- 
tities respectively  of  bromide,  %,  J4,  }i, 
1,  and  ij^.  Without  bromide  the  fac- 
tors given  by  Watkins  are  respectively, 
18,  12,  10,  8,  and  6J^.  Of  course  the 
solution  must  not  be  diluted  after  the 
"first  appearance"  has  been  noted.  As 
to  your  "  five  cent  packet,"  we,  of  course, 
cannot  say,  not  knowing  whether  or  not 
it  contains  pyro;  but  if  not,  the  factor 
will  be  the  same  however  diluted.  No 
doubt  developing  packet  powders  and 
ready-made  solutions  are  convenient, 
but  we  expect  our  readers  to  get  far 
enough  advanced  to  want  to  know  what 
they  use  as  well  as  how  to  use  it. 

J.  Harmanus  Fisher. — We  are,  of 
-course,  always  glad  to  have  our  atten- 
tion  called   to   any   mistake    that   may 


occur  either  in  our  own  writing  or  in 
that  of  our  correspondents,  but  the  state- 
ment to  which  you  refer  on  page  25  of 
our  January  number  is  correct.  By  the 
"  insoluble  salt  of  silver  and  hypo,"  a 
statement  that  occurs  in  almost  all  the 
text-books,  our  correspondent  means 
the  double  salt  first  formed  when  the 
print  is  placed  in  the  fixing  solution, 
a  salt  insoluble  in  water  and  which,  as  it 
cannot  be  removed  by  washing,  if  left 
in  the  print  or  negative,  would  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  yellow  stain.  But  al- 
though insoluble  in  water,  it  is  soluble 
in  excess  of  hypo,  or  rather  with  excess 
of  hypo  it  forms  a  soluble  salt  remov- 
able by  washing. 

C.  C.  Tyler. — "  Photographic  En- 
largements and  How  to  Make  Them," 
by  George  Wheeler,  a  recent  edition  of 
which  has  just  been  issued,  is  probably 
the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  may 
be  got  from  Tennant  &  Ward,  New 
York.  Hints  on  how  to  construct  home- 
made apparatus  will  be  found  on  page 
548  of  our   December  number. 

G.  L.  Baxter. — "  A  developer  that 
will   do  equally  well   for  all  the  devel- 
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oping  papers  that  are  advertised"  is 
rather  a  big  order,  but  the  following 
will,  fairly  well,  at  least,  fill  the  bill. 

Water    10  ounces. 

Metol    10  grains. 

Hydroquinone    30        " 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals).  .350        " 

Sodium   carbonate    350        " 

Potassium  bromide    5        " 

If  well  corked,  this  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely and  be  always  ready  for  use.  It 
may  be  used  full  strength,  or  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  the  one 
thing  needful  being  that  the  exposure 
must  be  made  to  suit  the  developer. 

G.  Howard,  Columbus,  Ohio. — There 
is  a  letter  here  for  you,  sent  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  and  returned  through  the  post- 
office,  "  not  found."  If  you  want  it, 
please  send  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope,  not  merely  a  stamp  with  your 
signature,  as  we  are  tired  guessing  out 
signatures  that  too  often  look  more  like 
anything  else  than  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  be. 

A.  H.  Balmain. — We  cannot  promise, 
but  we  are  as  anxious  to  get  good  arti- 
cles as  you  can  be  to  write  them,  and 
so  send  them  on  as  soon  as  you  like. 
What  we  prefer  is  something  practical, 
something  that  will  be  helpful  either  in 
art   or  technique. 

Fred  J.  Liscomb. — The  fact  that  the 
caramel,  made  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions on  page  514  of  our  last  year's 
volume,  was  not  precipitated  on  its  ad- 
dition to  ten  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol, 
is  a  proof  that  these  instructions  were 
not  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Where 
did  you  get  the  "  methylated  spirit "  ? 
We  had  no  idea  that  it  could  be  got 
on  this  side;  or  did  you  use  methyl 
alcohol?  As  if  so,  that  may  account 
for  your  trouble,  although  it  is  more 
likely  that  your  error  lies  in  not  having 
taken  sufficient  care  to  get  the  exact 
temperature  and  to  maintain  it  for  just 
the  necessary  time.  In  any  case,  you 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fault 
lies  in  your  manipulation  and  not  in 
the  formula  and  instructions. 

The  object  of  precipitating  and  re- 
dissolving  is  to  get  rid  of  a  something 
that,  if  present,  would  cause  the  cara- 
mel to  remain  sticky  instead  of  drying 
hard,  and  if  you  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  quality  that  does  so  without  it, 
there  is  no  need  for  further  trouble. 

It  is  rarely  well  to  attribute  motives. 
The  chances  are  in  favor  of  your  being 
wrong,   as  you   certainly  are   in   charg- 


ing us  with  favoring  the  Trusts.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  heading  of  "  Our 
Table,"  you  will  find  that  the  invitation 
is  extended  equally  to  all;  and  in  notic- 
ing such  apparatus  and  material  that  is 
sent  in  response  to  that  invitation,  we 
neither  know  nor  care  from  what  source 
it  comas.  If  the  products  of  the  Trusts 
bulk  more  largely  than  those  of  out- 
side makers  (we  do  not  know  whether 
they  do  so  or  not),  it  only  shows  that 
the  Trusts  are  more  aggressive. 

L.  B.  Wheaton. — To  mount  prints 
on  glass,  proceed  as  follows :  Thorough- 
ly clean  the  plate  and  immerse  it  and 
the  print  in  a  10-grain  solution  of  gela- 
tine, warm  enough  to  keep  fluid.  The 
print  should  be  below  the  plate  and  face 
up.  When  the  print  has  absorbed  all 
the  gelatine  that  it  can,  bring  both  to- 
gether, taking  care  to  avoid  air-bells, 
withdraw  them  from  the  solution  and 
squeegee  from  right  to  left  and  from 
left  to  right,  beginning  in  each  case 
in  the  middle.  With  a  wet  sponge  re- 
move as  much  of  the  surplus  gelatine 
as  possible  without  disturbing  the  print 
and  set  up  to  dry,  when  the  glass  may 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished. 

Elsie  Morris. — The  stain,  according 
to  your  description,  is  no  doubt  from 
insufficient  fixing  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  any  means  that  we  know 
without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
image.  The  negative  should  be  left  in 
the  fixing  solution  as  long  after  the 
whitish  silver  bromide  has  disappeared 
as  it  took  to  make  it  disappear.  No 
exact  time  can  be  given,  as  different 
plates  take  different  times  to  fix ;  but 
even  an  hour  will  do  no  serious  injury. 

H.  W.  Bell. — The  advice  of  a  layman 
on  such  an  intricate  question  should 
not  be  trusted;  consult  a  lawyer,  and  if 
you  really  feel  as  you  say,  let  go  the 
doubtful  penny ;  it  will  pay  you. 

Will.  J.  Cargill. — In  developing  lan- 
tern slides  there  should  be  no  tinkering 
with  the  developer,  but  rather  it  should 
be  a  fixed  quantity  and  the  exposure 
made  to  suit  it.  Pyro  may  be  used, 
but  we  prefer  some  of  the  less  given 
to  stain  developers,  and  of  them  ortol. 
The  exact  formula  is  of  less  importance 
than  that  you  should  stick  to  one,  and 
expose  for  it,  that  is,  give  the  exposure 
that  with  it  will  give  the  required  grad- 
ation; that  will  not  make  the  shadows 
quite  opaque  before  the  lights  are  some- 
thing else  than  bare  glass. 
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Preparing  for  the  Campaign. 


LE  a  few  of  the  more 
;nthusiastic,  and  we  may 
idd,  the  more  successful 
amateur  photographers  keep 
their  cameras  going  during 
[he  winter,  the  great  bulk  of 
:hem  lay  them  aside  with  the 
zoming  of  "  gloomy  Novem- 
ber," and  only  think  of  them 
tgain  when  the  buds  begin 
to  swell. 

But  during  the  recess, 
they,  or  most  of  them,  have 
not  been  idle.  They  have  made  lantern  slides;  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  facilities  of  the  so-called  "  gas-light  "  papers  for  making  prints  in  the 
long  evenings,  and  thereby  finding  many  of  their  negatives  not  quite  up  to 
their  expectations,  have  attributed  the  shortcomings  to  the  apparatus,  and 
in  many  cases  justly,  rather  than  to  themselves.  Others  there  are  who, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  was  the  best  in  the  past,  desire  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  and,  like  the  devotee  of  fashion,  must  have  each  new  camera 
and  lens  as  soon  as  they  are  introduced.  And  there  are  still  others  who 
have  better  reason  for  going  into  the  camera  market,  who,  having  suc- 
ceeded well  in  a  small  way,  have  become  thoroughly  enthusiastic,  and 
having  learned  just  what  they  need  for  the  phase  of  photography  which 
they  intend  to  adopt,  are  waiting  anxiously  to  see  what  the  caterers 
have  prepared  for  the  coming  season. 
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For  those  and  such  as 
those  we  have  tried  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  of  "  The 
New  Cameras  of  the  Year," 
and  what  we  know  may  be 
found  on  another  page.  To 
those  who  mean  to  take  to 
photography  simply  as  an 
amusement  we  have  nothing 
to  say,  except  that  for  them 
one  camera  is  as  good  as  an- 
other so  long  as  it  satisfies 
their  taste,  although  the  less 
complicated  the  more  likely 
will  it  be  to  give  lasting  satis- 
faction. To  the  picture 
maker,  he  who  hopes  to  em- 
ploy photography  as  a  means 
of  artistic  expression,  the 
matter  becomes  more  serious. 
While  we  advise  getting  the 
best  lens  that  the  purse  will 
afford,  it  should  not  be  for- 
No.  i«3.  By  h.  Richter.       gotten   that,   notwithstanding 

hues  yod»  baccv,  gum  fa  what  is  often  said  to  the  con- 

trary, the  pictorial  result  does  not  depend  so  much,  if  indeed  at  ail,  on  the 
quality  of  the  lens  as  on  certain  features  not  at  all  connected  with  quality, 
and  that  are  common  to  all,  even  the  cheapest  lenses.  And  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  features  is  the  focal  length,  which  for  landscape  purposes 
must  not  be  less  than  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the 
plate,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say,  than  the  base  line  of  the  picture.  With 
portraiture  it  is  somewhat  different, as  even  with  lenses  of  that  length  there 
is  apt  to  be  exaggeration  of  such  parts  as  are  nearer  the  lens  than  the 
points  focused  on ;  the  hands,  knees,  and  even  the  ear  in  profiles.  For 
portrait  work  then,  the  lens,  according  to  some  of  the  best  authorities, 
should  be  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate.  We 
may  add  that  some  of  the  best  pictures  that  have  ever  been  made,  some 
that  have  been  of  world-wide  reputation,  and  they  include  both  portraits 
and  landscapes,  were  made  with  the  cheapest  of  lenses. 

This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  camera  must  have  a  draw  sufficient 
for  the  lens,  which  means  several  inches  more  than  its  focus,  and  in 
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cameras  already  fitted  with  lenses  both  are  generally  too  short  for  high 
elass  work.  As  the  cost  of  the  lens  increases  with  its  focal  length 
it  may  be  that  the  purse  may  not  be  heavy  enough  to  secure  one  of  the 
quality  and  length  desired,  in  which  case  it  will  be  better  to  sacrifice 
quality  to  length,  and  having  secured  a  long  camera,  trust  to  better  times 
to  get  the  better  lens. 


The  Revival  erf  the  Stereoscope.    H 

(Continued  from  p»ge  106.) 

BUT  the  photographer  who  pMMS  almost  any  kind  of  say,  4x5 
camera,  although  OK  c*  the  »a*attne  type  is  to  be  preferred,  need 
not  wait  the  aiivett  of  the  popular  stereoscopic  camera  outlined  »  our  last ; 
as,  with  oottfof  mow  the*  the  addition  of  a  means  of  shifting  from  right 
to'left  for  a  distance  of  about 


three  inches  between  the  ex- 
poswe  01  the  first  and  second 
plate,  be  may  make  negatives 
from  which  as  perfect  stereo- 
grams may  be  printed  as  ever 
were  seen  in  the  stereo- 
scope. 

As,  for  objects  at  moderate 
distances  at  least,  the  shift  is 
merely  lateral,  the  only  con- 
dition being  that  the  camera 
shall  remain  parallel  to  the  ob- 
ject and  that  the  position  of  the 
latter  shall  not  be  changed  on 
the  ground  glass ;  the  simplest 
way  to  make  it  is  on  a  table 
or  board  fixed  to  the  tripod 
head  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  board  should  be  in 
breadth  about  an  inch  greater 
than  the  length  of  the  camera 
front  to  back,  and  in  length 
about  four  inches  longer  than 
the   breadth   of   the    camera. 
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Our  "  Bullard,"  with  which  some  recent  experiments  have  been  made,  is 
from  back  to  front,  without  the  folding  front,  which  does  not  rest  on  the 
table,  eight  inches,  and  in  breadth  seven  inches,  and  our  table  consequently 
is  nine  by  eleven  inches.  Along  the  longest  way  of  the  table  there  is 
fastened  a  length  of  inch  square  lath  against  which  the  back  of 
the  camera  is  pressed  while  the  shift  is  being  made,  and  with  ordinary 
care,  rough  as  the  method  may  be,  the  image  is  not  appreciably  displaced. 


This  provides  for  a  lateral  motion  of  the  camera  of  four  inches,  which, 
although  as  a  rule  three  or  two  and  three-quarters  is  sufficient  for  the 
most  suitable  subjects,  may  occasionally  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
two  ends  of  the  table  are  graduated  into  quarters  of  an  inch,  so  that  we 
may  know  just  what  distance  the  camera  is  moved,  although,  as  we  have 
said,  where  the  picture  consists  mainly  of  foreground  and  middle  distance, 
the  best  arrangement  for  the  best  effects,  from  two  and  three-quarters 
to  three  inches  gives  by  far  the  best  and  most  natural  results. 

In  selecting  subjects  for  stereograms  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
greater  the  distance,  the  less  the  stereoscopic  effect ;  that  is,  the  nearer  to 
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so-called  parallel  rays,  the  less  the  roundness,  and  that  unless  the  exposures 
have  been  made  at  greater  distances  apart  than  normal,  the  effect  of 
roundness  will  not  be  secured.  For  the  most  pleasing  stereoscopic  effect 
the  subject  should  be  mainly  in  the  foreground  and  middle  distance,  and 
a  few  experiments  will  show  that  a  subject  that,  as  a  single  picture, 
would  be  of  little  value,  will,  in  the  stereoscope,  have  a  most  charming 
effect. 

In  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  subjects  for  stereograms,  in  the  British 


Journal  Almanac  for  1900,  the  editor  says,  "  Most  subjects  are  suitable 
for  binocular  treatment.  In  exercising  the  faculty  of  selection,  a  safe  rule 
for  the  young  photographer  is  to  split  up  his  subject  into  several  planes, 
and  to  assume  that,  in  the  foreground,  the  middle  distance,  and  the 
distance,  some  prominent  object,  or  series  of  objects,  is  placed.  Such  a 
rule  simplifies  the  selection  of  subjects  considerably.  Conceive  a  bank  of 
reeds  in  your  foreground,  a  stream  of  water  with  a  gnarled  tree  over- 
hanging it,  a  distance  of  shelving  bank  studded  with  brake  and  bramble — 
each  of  us  can  recall  dozens  of  such  rural  vignettes,  but  most  of  us 
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would  not  think  them  worth  a  plate  in  the  monocular  camera.  Yet 
how  entrancing  and  riveting  in  its  realism ;  how  astonishing  to  notice  each 
nodding  reed  standing  out  like  life  itself,  each  bough,  twig,  and  branch, 
solid  and  round  against  the  sky,  the  liquid  transparency  of  the  water,  the 
wonderful  effect  of  distance  in  this  simple  picture  when  binocularly 
treated,  and  how  one  is  tempted  to  stretch  out  one's  hand — to  look 
behind  the  picture,  as  it  were — to  grasp  the  substance  of  what,  after 
all,  is  only  a  shadow." 


By  C.   a.   Wilkins. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  negatives, 
or  rather  of  the  prints  during  the  trimming  and  mounting.  With  the 
Bullard  this  is  easily  done,  as  in  loading  it  we  number  the  plates  with 
a  writing  diamond,  the  figures  in  the  comers  showing  in  the  prints ;  and 
taking  care  to  start  with  No.  1,  we  know  that  the  odd  numbers  are  the 
rights  while  the  even  numbers  are  the  lefts. 

And  just  here  we  may  say  that  success  in  stereoscopic  work  depends 
on  the  stereographer  knowing  just  what  kind  of  negative  is  best  suited 
to  the  work  and  how  to  get  it.  The  snapping  crank  may  at  once  turn  his 
attention  to  some  other  branch,  as  prints  from  underexposed  negatives, 
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prints  of  the  "  soot  and  whitewash  "  are  useless.  As  a  rule,  time  expo- 
sures are  a  sine  qua  non,  and  full  time  at  that.  The  negative  should  be 
on  the  soft  rather  than  the  hard  side,  and  the  fuller  of  delicate  gradation 
the  better,  and  the  prints  should  be  on  the  paper  that  will  give  that  detail 
to  the  most  advantage,  a  glossy  surface  being  better  than  one  that  is  dull. 
So  far,  little  more  than  good  technique  has  been  needed,  and  on  the 
supposition  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  good  4x5  prints, 
good  in  this  case  meaning  suitable  for  stereograms ;  but   now  comes 
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perhaps  the  most  important  items  of  the  process,  the  trimming  and 
mounting  which  will  either  make  or  mar  the  work. 

We  prefer  to  employ  cutting  shapes  of  about  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters  wide  and  about  three  and  a  quarter  high.  Selecting  what  we 
consider  the  most  important  of  the  4x5  print,  and  taking  care  that  the 
base  line  of  each  is  identical,  we  trim  to  that  size  and  mount  so  that 
there  shall  be  exactly  a  distance  of  two  inches  and  three  quarters  between 
two  identical  foreground  objects. 

While,  however,  showing  that  perfect  stereograms  may  be  produced 
with  the  ordinary  camera,  we  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
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mending  such  makeshifts  when  more  suitable  apparatus  can  be  got,  and 
would  prefer  a  simple  stereo  camera  to  the  most  elaborate  ordinary 
instrument  with  the  movable  diaphragm,  at  one  time  so  common;  and 
note  with  satisfaction  that  all  the  leading  camera  makers  are  now  giving 
attention  to  stereoscopic  apparatus. 


Lantern  Slides  by  the  Three-Color  Method. 

COLORED  lantern  slides  seem  to  be  in  the  air,  and  we  mean  to 
do  our  little  best  to  help  on  the  movement.  Not  that  we  think  they 
will  ever  displace  the  uncolored  photographic  slide,  which,  when  it  is  really 
good,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  photographic  productions.  But 
good  photographic  slides  are  few  and  far  between,  and  color,  like  charity, 
will  cover  a  multitude  of  shortcomings  in  the  lack  of  gradation  and 
tonality. 

Slides  may  be  well  colored  by  hand,  especially  by  modifications  of  the 
method  given  by  Burn-Murdoch  in  our  December  number,  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  colored  slides  hitherto  exhibited  have  been  such  as  to 
warrant  the  oft-repeated  saying  that  "  a  slide  colored  is  a  slide  spoiled." 
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Not  then  to  hand  coloring,  but  by  the  three-color  method  are  our 
energies  to  be  devoted,  and  we  commenced  by  giving  in  the  January 
number  the  most  exhaustive  description  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the 
Sanger  Shepherd  method,  the  outcome,  we  believe,  of  his  association 


with  our  friend,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  written  by  our  other  friend,  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle,  as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments. 

In  this  number  we  reproduce  the  gist  of  a  paper  and  demonstration 
before  the  London  Camera  Club,  of  the  similar  yet  considerably  different 
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Lumiere  three-color  method ;  both  of  which,  as  then  understood,  involving' 
the  importation  of  certain  necessary  material ;  and  now  we  are  in  a 
position  to  show  that  both  the  material  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  it  may  be  got  and  acquired  nearer  home,  the  advantage  of  which 
may  be  the  better  realized  from  consideration  of  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  just  to  hand  (February  6).  He  says,  "  I 
have  been  waiting  since  last  September  for  those  slow  Englishmen  to 
send  me  an  outfit  for  the  so-caHed  Saoger-Shepherd  method." 


.    L.  WMmd,   Chicago,  IU, 


In  our  January  "  Table  "  we  noticed  Cartnrtt's  polychromatic  plate, 
safe  light,  and  screens,  and  since  then  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
still  further  experimenting  with  them,  especially  the  more  recent  batches 
of  plates;  and  although  our  experience  in  three-color  photography 
has  yet  to  be  paid  for  by  much  practice,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  will  be  found  in  every  way  suited  to  the  work.  What  we 
said  of  the  true  luminosity  of  the  spectrum  as  recorded  on  those  plates 
should  show  their  suitableness  for  all  kinds  of  work,  especially  when  the 
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excessive  blue-violet  is  modified  by  a  suitable  screen,  and  surely  the 
greatest  of  all  photographic  puzzles  is,  why  will  photographers  persist 
in  using  a  plate  sensitive  to  less  than  half  the  spectrum  when  they  can  get 
one  sensitive  more  or  less  to  the  whole? 

But  the  screens  required  for  three-color  work  are  very  different 
from  those  used  simply  to  control  the  blue;  and  Carbutt's  long  ex- 
perience in  orthochromatic  plates  and  the  screens  therefor  has  enabled 
him  to  do,  what  to  one  with  less  experience  would  have  been  impossible, 


produce  a  set  of  screens  absolutely  suited  to  his  plates,  such  suitability 
being  the  very  keynote  of  success  in  three-color  photography. 

Hardly  less  important  are  the  stains  by  which  the  col  or- recording 
films  are  colored,  and  although  almost  any  stains  even  only  approximately 
correct  will  give  colored  slides,  only  correct  colors,  combinations  of  those 
absorbed  by  the  various  screens,  will  give  anything  like  a  true  rendering 
of  the  subject. 

While,  therefore,  the  making  of  the  sensitive  films  and  the  selecting 
of  suitable  colors  are  quite  within  the  ability  of  the  average  amateur. 
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he  will  be  nearer  his  mark,  both  as  to  quality  and  cost,  to  buy  them; 
and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  should  the  demand  arise,  Mr.  Carbutt 
will  put  them  on  the  market. 

Since  writing  the  above,  as  will  be  seen  from  "  Our  Table,"  we  have 
received  from  the  Lumiere  N.  A.  Co.,  who  are  building  a  factory 
in  Burlington,  Vt,  a  pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  the  production 
of  three-color  slides  by  the  Lumiere  method  and  a  price-list  of  the 
material  which  will  be  on  the  market  shortly ;  so  that  intending  colored 
slide  makers  will  have  at  least  two  methods  from  which  to  choose.  By 
and  by  we  hope  to  have  enough  to  say  on  both  methods  to  enable  those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  put  colored  slides  on  the  screen  to  do  so  with 
every  chance  of  s 


Ozolype  Process  Improvement. 

AS  described  in  Photography,  Weingartner's  modifications  consist 
mainly  in  treating  the  prints  with  aniline  hydrochlorate  in  order  to 
get  a  precipitate  of  aniline  black  or  emeraldin.  The  process  requires  two 
solutions,  (A)  which  is  composed  of  sodium  bichromate,  twenty  parts; 
manganous  sulphate,  twenty  parts;  water  a  hundred  parts;  while  (B)  is 
made  by  dissolving  forty  parts  of  gum  arabic  in  a  hundred  parts  of  water. 
These  two  are  mixed  in  equal  parts,  and  well-sized  paper  is  brushed  over 
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with  the  solution  and  is  dried  in  the  dark.  The  paper  is  printed  under  a 
good  negative,  washed  and  dried.  The  dried  print  is  stretched  on  a 
board,  and  quickly  brushed  over  with  a  thick  solution  of  aniline  hydro- 
chlorate  in  gum  arable,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have 


been  added.  The  picture  rapidly  appears  in  light  green,  and  passes 
through  dark  green  to  blue.  It  is  now  soaked  and  washed  at  once  until 
all  the  acid  is  removed.  After  drying,  the  image  is  violet  blue-black.  The 
process,  it  will  be  seen,  is  one  which  does  not  appear  to  offer  any  very 
great  difficulty,  and  is  certainly  one  that  should  interest  the  experimenter. 


An  Interesting  Photograph. 

THE  accompany- 
ing photograph 
was  made  by  Mr.  C. 
M.  Hayes  at  the  re- 
cent convention  of 
the  Photographers' 
Association  of 
America  in  Detroit. 
The  little  gentle- 
man on  the  left  is 
Col.  Speck,  of  Mo- 
ravia, N.  Y.,  and  his 
burly  guardian,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Pattison,  the 
genial  sales  manager 
of  the  American 
Aristotype  Co.,  at 
Jamestown.  The 
two  extremes  first 
met  at  the  Buffalo 
convention  ten 
It  is 
been 

most  interesting 
meeting.  After  sur- 
veying each  other 
in  silence  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  the 
man  with  the  sug- 
gestive name  mount- 
ed a  chair,  and  grab- 
bing the  big  man 
by  the  hand,  greeted 
b  cMHiB  n'm  effusrve'v-  They 
col.  tncx  Ana  t.  w.  rATTisoM.  ""''        have     been      warm 

friends  ever  since. 
Col.  Speck  is  distinguished  as  being  the  smallest  photographer  in 
the  world  and  is  a  person  of  considerable  importance  in  his  native  town. 
In  addition  to  his  successful  photographic  enterprise  at  Moravia,  he  is 
the  United  States  Express  Co.'s  agent  at  that  point  and  manager  of  the 
telephone  exchange.  Like  his  friend  he  reflects  his  genial  nature  in  his 
countenance,  and  is  known  as  a  bright  business  man  and  a  companionable 
associate.  His  height  is  3  feet  4  inches  and  he  tips  the  scales  at  78  pounds. 
Mr.  Pattison  continues  to  increase  in  size  like  the  eagle  with  which 
he  adorns  the  Aristo  advertisements.  He  is  6  feet  3  inches  tall  and 
makes  the  beam  groan  under  325  pounds  avoirdupois,  but  nature  has 
proportioned  him  well ;  he  carries  his  weight  gracefully  and  there  does 
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not  seem  to  be  any  waste  of  flesh  in  his  make-up.  He  was  one  of  the 
five  organizers  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  which  had  a  modest  beginning  in  1880, 
and  has  steadily  advanced  in  membership  ever  since.  Mr.  Pattison  is 
of  a  jovial  disposition  and  a  pleasant  man  to  meet.  He  takes  a  pride  in 
showing  visitors,  over  the  extensive  works  of  the  Aristo  Co.  This  model 
plant  of  its  kind  is  being  steadily  enlarged.  He  points  with  pride  to 
the  modest  frame  structure  still  standing  which  was  the  plant  ten  years 
ago.  It  may  interest  the  million  users  of  Aristo  paper  to  know  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  supply  being  cut  off  in  the  event  of  fire  or 
other  accident  at  the  works.  The  plant  is  duplicated  in  every  detail  in 
ten  separate  buildings,  covering  five  acres  of  ground,  and  fronting* 
on  three  streets,  and  just  to  keep  the  machinery  in  condition  the 
employees  are  frequently  instructed  at  night  to  start  work  in  building 
A  or  B,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  following  morning. 


Specialism  in  Photography* — L  Flowers. 

By  James  Ross. 

THE  branches  of  photography  are  many,  and  they  are  as  amenable  as 
are  the  branches  of  other  trades  and  professions  to  the  oft-quoted 
saying  that  to  be  a  Jack-of-all-trades  is  to  be  a  master  of  none. 

He  who  would  reach  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  in  any  particular 
branch  of  photography  must  give  all  his  attention  to  it,  selecting  the 
apparatus  and  appliances  most  suited  to  its  peculiar  technique,  and  by 
study  and  practise  becoming  acquainted  with  its  every  feature. 

I  have  selected  flowers  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles,  as  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  banks  and  braes  will  be  covered  with 
them  in  their  natural  haunts,  which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
in  my  opinion  at  least,  yield  results  far  more  charming  than  anything 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  artificial  greenhouse,  or  as  decorations  on  the 
dinner  table. 

It  may  be  true,  as  is  often  said,  that  flower  painting  or  flower  pho- 
tography is  the  lowest  type  of  art;  but  either,  when  well  done,  gives  a 
high  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  lover  of  flowers,  and  none  other  should 
attempt  it,  and  pleasure  is  surely  one  of  the  main  objects  of  art. 

The  main  features  of  flower  photographs,  aside  from  selection  and 
arrangement,  are  good  definition,  as  much  as  possible  of  so-called  depth 
of  focus,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  true  color  values.  For  that  purpose  the 
lens  should  be  good,  of  about  eight  inches  focus,  and  generally  employed 
with  an  aperture  of  f/32.  The  plate  should  be  orthochromatic  and  the 
color  screen  made  to  suit  it.     I  am  aware  that  some  good  flower  pho- 
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tographers  use  various  screens,  differing  in  depth  of  color  according  to 
what  they  think  the  subject  requires,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  their 
success  would  be  still  greater  if  they  would  adjust  one  screen  to  the  plate 
they  use  and  employ  it  on  all  subjects.  The  sliding  tripod  is  the  most 
convenient,  as  for  wild  flowers  in  situ  the  camera  should  be  very  low. 
Mine,  with  legs  out  far  enough  to  be  rigid,  goes  from  two  to  five  feet, 
and  although  the  lowest  is  not  so  low  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  some 
of  the  subjects,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  best  effect  is  with  the 
camera  slightly  looking  down  at  the  growing  flower,  probably  because  that 
is  the  position  in  which  we  generally  see  them. 

Not  the  least  important  adjunct  to  this  class  of  work  is  a  suitable 
background,  arranged  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  shelter.  This  may 
be  about  four  yards  of  cloth  of  any  suitable  color,  or  better  still,  several 
such  pieces  of  various  colors,  about  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a  half  in  width, 
and  fastened  at  the  two  ends  to  pointed  rods  for  sticking  into  the  ground. 
Two  similar  rods  are  carried  along  with  the  cloth,  the  object  being  to 
so  stick  them  into  the  ground  as  to  place  the  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  back- 
ground two  yards  wide  with  sides  of  one  yard  each.  Those  who  have 
tried  to  photograph  flowers  in  situ  know  that  even  on  the  quietest  day 
there  is,  with  some  of  them  at  least,  sufficient  of  a  current  to  add  to  the 
difficulty,  and  will  find  such  a  screen  a  very  great  help. 

With  cut  flowers  there  is  no  such  trouble.  They  may  be  dealt  with 
as  portraits,  the  background  with  them,  as  with  the  latter,  being  of  much 
importance.  As  the  backgrounds  need  not  be  large,  they  may  be  had 
in  various  colors  and  even  in  shades  of  color,  as  only  by  actual  trial 
can  one  decide  as  to  the  particular  color  most  suitable  for  any  particular 
kind  of  flowers. 

Single  sprays  are  often  very  effective  and  may  be  best  photographed 
on  one  of  the  well  known  upright  stands  with  the  camera  inverted,  the 
spray  or  sprays  arranged  on  a  plate  of  glass  below,  and  the  background, 
of  any  suitable  shade,  lower  still.  Another  effective  method  which  I  saw 
carried  out  by  one  of  Seed's  demonstrators  some  years  ago,  was  to 
arrange  the  sprays  on  a  square  of  wire  gauze,  literally  a  mosquito  frame, 
and  the  photograph  looked  exactly  like  a  half-tone  engraving  with  a  rather 
coarse  screen. 

In  arranging  cut  flowers  in  glasses,  the  receptacle  is  too  often  made 
of  more  importance  than  the  flowers.  It  should  be  as  plain  and  un- 
obtrusive as  possible,  and  the  fewer  the  flowers  the  better;  or  at  least 
they  should  be  few  rather  than  many.  The  arrangement  will  depend 
on  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  artist,  who,  as  I  have  said,  should  be 
a  lover  of  flowers,  and  being  such  will  be  acquainted  with  their  habits 
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and  arrange  them  accordingly ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the 
foliage  should  not  be  higher,  or  so  high  as  to  domineer  over  the  blooms. 

In  focusing,  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  the  most  important 
bloom,  as  there  will  generally  be  found  one  that  stands  out  as  an 
objective  point  around  which  all  the  rest  cluster,  and  if  it  is  properly 
rendered  the  eye  will  be  satisfied  with  less  definition  in  the  nearer  and 
more  distant  leaves. 

All  being  properly  arranged,  and  the  work  of  the  artist  finished, 
the  work  of  the  photographer  begins  ;  and  as  his  object  now  is  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  technique,  correct  exposure  and  suitable  development 
must  be  his  aim.  And  the  exposures  must  be  long.  I  see  from  one  of  the 
British  journals  that  one  of  the  best  known  flower  photographers  there 
gives  exposures  with  f/32,  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  although 
I  have  not  found  such  length  necessary  in  the  conditions  under  which  I 
work,  reference  to  my  notebook  shows  that  during  August  last  they 
averaged  twelve  minutes. 

Hardly  less  important  is  the  development  of  the  flower  negative. 
The  object  is  to  bring  out  every  marking  on  every  leaf,  as  on  the  delicacy 
and  fulness  of  the  detail  first,  and  on  the  truth  of  the  values — the  near- 
ness to  the  various  degrees  of  luminosity  reflected  from  the  various 
members  or  parts  of  the  bouquet,  the  more  perfect  the  picture.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  going  slow,  by  developing  with  a  solution 
weak  in  reducer  until  the  whole  of  the  detail  is  out,  and  then  by  immersion 
in  a  stronger  solution  to  secure  sufficient  density. 

Although  formulae  is  of  far  less  importance  than  how  it  is  employed, 
I  may  add  that  with  the  following  I  have  never  failed  to  get  just  what 
I  wanted  when  the  exposure  had  been  sufficient: 

Tolidol   5  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite   100 

Sodium  carbonate 150 

Water    10  ounces. 

This  acts  slowly,  but  if  it  does  not  bring  out  every  required  detail  the 
exposure  has  been  too  short,  and  the  plate,  without  bromide,  never  shows 
a  trace  of  fog.  The  resulting  image  is  weak,  but  by  the  addition  of  two 
and  a  half  grains  of  tolidol  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution  sufficient 
density  is  gained  in  a  few  minutes.  Ortol  may  be  substituted  for  tolidol, 
and  if  kept  in  ten  per  cent,  solution,  preserved  by  half  its  weight  of 
potassium  metabisulphite,  twenty-five  minims  added  to  each  ounce  of 
the  weak  developer  will  rapidly  give  the  desired  density,  the  deposit  being 
of  a  fine  non-actinic  color. 
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Words  from  the  Watch-Tower. 

By  Watchman. 

WHAT  is  photography  coming  to,  or  what  would  it  come  to  if  some 
folk  had  their  way  ?  A  correspondent  in  a  British  contemporary  falls 
foul  of  the  bromide  paper  makers  because  he  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  coated  and  the  uncoated  sides,  and  threatens  to  abandon  its  use  unless 
they  shall  mark  every  sheet  on  the  back.  Photography  must  have  become 
simple  indeed  if  such  a  man  can  succeed.  If.  he  will  moisten  the  points 
of  his  finger  and  thumb  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  take  a  corner  of  the 
paper  between  them,  the  side  to  which  one  or  other  adheres  will  be  the 
sensitive  side. 

Another,  on  this  side  this  time,  although  I  am  too  merciful  to 
give  his  name,  possessed  of  that  "  little  knowledge  that  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  wants  to  apply  the  law  of  combining  proportions  to  development. 
He  cannot  see  why  somebody  cannot  calculate  just  how  much  action  is 
needed  to  develop  any  particular  plate,  and  just  how  much  of  such 
action  is  in  any  particular  quantity  of  pyro  or  any  of  the  other  reducers, 
put  the  plate  and  that  quantity  into  the  dish,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Ac- 
cording to  his  beautifully  simple  plan  development  would  be  as  easy  and 
as  certain  as  falling  off  a  log ;  but  he  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  before  he 
will  be  able  to  formulate  a  method  that  few  indeed  can  be  ignorant  enough 

to  trv. 

*     *     * 

"  It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens."  One  of  the  many  objections  to 
prize  giving  at  photographic  exhibitions  is  the  fear  that  there  might  be 
some  who,  caring  less  for  their  own  individuality  in  their  work  than  for 
the  awards  that  they  might  manage  to  get,  and  knowing  the  personal 
predilections  of  the  judges,  would  cater  to  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
leanings.  That  such  was  the  case  in  certain  quarters  was  generally  be- 
lieved, although  few  would  have  cared  to  confess  to  it.  One  there  is, 
however,  who  has  the  courage  of  his  conviction,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  attribute  to  that  questionable  practise  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  many 
valuable  prizes. 

The  editor  of  a  contemporary  tells  of  a  visit  from  this  prize  taker 
and  of  his  having  asked  him  if  he  could  ascribe  his  success  to  any  par- 
ticular cause,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows :  "  Well,  yes,"  said  he ;  "I 
always  want  to  know  who  the  jury  are  and  then  become  familiar  with 
their  best  work,  for  by  so  doing  I  get  an  idea  of  what  is  most  apt  to 
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please  them  and  I  try  to  select  negatives  having  the  qualities  I  think 
will  appeal  to  them,  even,  if  necessary,  doctoring  the  negatives  so  they 
will  produce  the  desired  quality  of  print."  To  which  the  editor  adds, 
"  Of  all  the  prescriptions  I  ever  heard  of  for  winning  prizes,  this  is  by 
far  the  most  sensible  one,  and  the  proof  of  its  soundness  lies  in  the  fact 

that  Mr. (a  stranger  to  me  and  to  each  of  the  jury)  took  a  lot  of 

prizes."  Well,  well!  I  suppose  every  man,  even  although  he  be  an 
editor,  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion ;  but  some  of  them,  if  they  valued 
the  opinion  of  others,  would  be  wiser  to  keep  their  own  to  themselves. 

*  *     * 

Here  are  words  of  wisdom  from  The  British  Journal,  quite  as  ap- 
plicable here  as  on  the  other  side.  "  If  the  '  snapshot  brigade  '  could  only 
be  induced  to  carry  some  sort  of  tripod  (there  are  many  excellent  and 
serviceable  walking-stick  stands  now  on  the  market),  much  would  be 
accomplished  toward  improving  their  standard  of  artistic  and  technical 
ability,  for  they  would  find  it  possible  to  give  the  necessary  exposure, 
and  the  weird  creations  which  to-day  loom  out  at  you  through  a  gloom 
of  chemical  fog  would  cease  to  exist." 

*r         *i*         *p 

Judging  both  from  precept  and  example,  there  is  no  operation  in 
photography  concerning  which  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
or  perhaps  such  mistaken  notions,  as  exposure,  or  as  to  the  relation  of 
exposure  to  development.  A  writer  in  an  otherwise  excellent  article 
in  a  contemporary  gives  an  illustration  of  what  he  considers  "  slightly 
overexposed,"  but  what  is  so  evidently  simply  overdevelopment,  that 
I  am  amused  that  any  one  could  make  such  a  mistake.  Indeed,  for  the 
reason  that  he  gives  for  his  belief,  without  seeing  the  print,  I  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  whatever  was  the  fault  it  was  not  over- 
exposure. He  says  "  the  timbers  of  the  bridge  and  the  dust  on  the  road 
should  not  approach  so  near  to  the  tone  of  the  cow's  white  back."  It 
seems  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  convince  photographers  who 
have  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  of  knowledge  that  a  white  sky,  a  white 
road,  or  white  anything  else  that  should  not  be  white,  is  not  a  result 
of  overexposure,  but  of  overdevelopment,  and  that  overexposure  tends, 
with  proper  development,  to  thinness  rather  than  to  density  in  the  higher 

lights. 

*  *     * 

A  little  knowledge  is  (sometimes)  a  dangerous  thing.  Another  writer 
in  another  contemporary,  having  seen,  or  ought  to  have  seen  before 
he  attempted  to  write  on  the  subject,  Pickering's  simple  and  satisfactory 
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method  of  ascertaining  shutter  speeds,  selects  it  as  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  competition  for  a  prize,  and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  gets  it. 
But  instead  of  the  simple  string  and  silvered  glass  ball,  he  devises  a 
clumsy  wooden  pendulum  that  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
results  valueless,  and  worse  still,  apparently  ignorant  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  movement  of  the  pendulum  to  that  of  falling  bodies,  he  divides 
the  arc  through  which  it  swings  into  equal  parts.  I  hope  I  have  the 
average  amount  of  charity,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  do  like  to  catch 
the  man  who  uses  the  "  blue  pencil "  napping.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  good  to  no  one.  The  misapplied  ten  dollars  will  surely  be 
transferred  to  a  more  deserving  competitor. 

Pickering's  speed  tester,  with  its  mathematically  calculated  chart, 
string  pendulum,  and  everything  complete,  may  be  got  for  fifty  cents  from 
any  of  the  dealers  or  from  its  makers,  the  Carter's  Ink  Co.,  of  Boston ; 
and  the  results,  from  it  will  be  for  all  practical  purposes  practically 
correct,  instead  of  utterly  misleading,  as  would  be  those  from  the  pen- 
dulum and  chart  of  the  "  First  Prize  article." 


Notes. 

The  Lippmann  Film. — Notwithstanding  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  interference  nature  of  the  Lippmann  film,  there  have 
always  been  a  few  who  had  their  doubts,  some  for  one  reason  and  some 
for  another;  but  Mr.  E.  Senior,  in  an  illustrated  article  in  the  January 
30  issue  of  Photography,  has  once  for  all  set  them  at  rest. 

If  the  theory  of  the  light  wave,  as  established  by  Zenker  and  Weiner, 
was  the  true  explanation  of  the  Lippmann  colors  and  the  luminae  could 
be  found  and  measured,  they  must  have  a  determined  distance  for  any 
given  color,  for  the  red  from  .00038  mm.  to  .00033  mm-  and  f°r  tne 
blue  from  .00024  mm.  to  .00021  mm. 

To  find  how  far  the  Lippmann  film  corresponded  to  the  theoretical 
requirements,  Mr.  Senior,  in  collaboration  with  two  first-class  micro- 
scopists,  after  succeeding  in  getting  an  excellent  color  photograph  of  the 
spectrum,  and  making  cross  sections  from  the  red  and  blue  ends,  produced 
photomicrographs  with  an  ultimate  magnification  of  from  2,550  to  4,750 
times. 

From  these  experiments  the  mean  of  many  measurements  gave  for 
the  red  .00037  mm.  and  for  the  blue  .00023  mm. — near  enough  to  set  the 
question  at  rest. 
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Speaking  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Senior  and  his  assistants  as  "  A  re- 
markable feat,"  Photography  says,  "  It  is  our  good  fortune  this  week 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  results  of  a  most  remarkable 
feat  in  photography  and  in  photomicrography  in  the  form  of  the  illus- 
trations to  the  article  by  Mr.  Senior,  which  appears  on  pages  65  and  66. 
The  article  is  of  interest,  not  merely  for  the  tour  de  force  in  which  it 
takes  its  origin,  but  also  for  the  light  which  it  throws,  as  can  be  seen 
by  Professor  Lippmann's  own  observations,  upon  a  more  or  less  obscure 
point  of  physics.  Those  to  whom  the  Zenker  theory  appeals  may  be 
referred  direct  to  the  article.  What  we  have  to  say  here  is  addressed 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  deterred  rather  than  attracted  by  ultra- 
scientific  phraseology,  and  its  concomitants,  and  is  intended  to  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  feat  which  Mr.  Senior  and  his  colleagues  have  per- 
formed. The  colors  in  a  Lippmann  color  photograph,  as  is  well  known, 
are  due  to  what  is  called  '  interference ' — to  a  cause  identical,  in  fact, 
with  that  to  which  are  due  the  beautiful  everchanging  hues  of  the  soap 
bubble.  These  colors  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  '  the  colors  of  thin 
films/  How  thin  such  films  are  is  a  matter  which  can  be  arrived  at 
either  by  actual  measurement,  as  in  the  present  case,  or  by  calculations 
based  upon  the  color  present,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  film.  The  actual  film  in  a  Lippmann  photograph  is  much  thinner 
than  that  on  an  ordinary  plate;  in  fact,  in  the  specimens  operated  on 
by  Mr.  Senior  it  proved  to  be  not  more  than  about  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  millimeter ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  take  no  fewer  than  two  thousand 
of  such  films  packed  closely  one  on  top  of  the  other  to  make  up  a  total 
thickness  of  one  inch.  The  layers,  several  of  which  are  embedded  in 
the  thickness  of  a  single  film,  are,  of  course,  much  smaller.  In  the 
second  of  Mr.  Senior's  photomicrographs,  there  can  be  counted  eight  of 
such  layers.  It  is  important  to  show  them  clearly  separated  and  well 
defined,  yet  they  are  not  more  than  1 -67,000th  of  an  inch  from1  one 
another.  But  before  such  layers  could  be  photographed,  a  successful  color 
photograph  had  to  be  made — no  easy  task — its  film  stripped  from  glass, 
and  embedded  in  paraffin  wax,  and  then  sections  cut,  far  thinner  than  the 
film  itself,  so  that  the  cross  section  shall  be  a  fl^t  ribbon,  with  the  layers 
in  the  film  running  down  from  end  to  end.  All  this  has  been  done ;  . 
the  magnification  of  one  of  these  is  actually  over  3,500  times,  yet  the 
laminae  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  photograph  is  sharp  and  bright. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Senior  and  his  friends  on  a  notable  achievement." 

Acetylene. — Acetylene  is  forging  ahead  in  most  of  the  European 
countries  with  a  speed  greater  than  on  this  side,  probably  because  of 
our  more  free  use  of  electricity  as  an  illuminant.    The  latest  is  the  for- 
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mation  in  England  of  an  Acetylene  Association,  a  body  "  formed  for 
the  advancement  of  acetylene  gas  engineering  and  manufacture,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  of  industry."  There  is  ample  room  for  some 
such  institution  on  this  side,  and  if  photographers  could  only  be  made 
to  realize  its  wonderful  actinic  power,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  would  be 
few  studios  without  an  acetylene  plant. 

Technique  versus  Art. — They  who  think  to  advance  art  by  be- 
littling technique  make  a  mistake,  the  one  being  the  handmaiden  to  the 
other.  Hear  what  Thomas  Bolas  says  in  an  article  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  "  Facility  in  technics  is  merely  an  aid  toward  the  freedom 
of  the  worker,  and  freedom  is  the  essence  of  art  progress."  And  again, 
"  Technics  in  all  ages  have  furnished  art  with  new  means  of  progress." 
It  is  possible  to  overdo  technique  by  too  much  attention  to  scales  and 
weights  and  rules  and  measurements,  but  he  who  has  not  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  mastered  technique  need  not  expect  to  climb  very  high  on 
the  ladder  of  art. 

Amateur  or  Professional? — Once  more  this  perennial  question  has 
turned  up,  this  time  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  rather 
as  an  ex  cathedra  statement  than  a  question,  Cosmos  declaring  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  gained  a  ten  pound  award  at  a  competition  had  in 
consequence  become  "  just  as  much  a  professional "  as  any  of  the  most 
prominent  photographers  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  opinion  of  Cosmos 
does  not  alter  the  fact  as  we  see  it,  that  he  onlv  who  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  the  art,  or  whose  only  source  of  living  it  is,  is  a  professional; 
and  that  all  else,  no  matter  how  many  of  the  results  of  their  leisure 
hours  they  sell  or  how  many  money  or  other  prizes  come  to  them  from 
competitions,  are  amateurs  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term. 

But  in  any  case,  what  does  it  matter?  There  never  was  any  reason 
for  the  distinction  except  in  connection  with  certain  competitions  where 
they  were  placed  in  separate  classes — a  reason  that  no  longer  exists,  as 
exhibitions  that  make  such  distinctions  are  no  longer  worth  sending 
pictures  to. 

Color  Screens. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Camera  Club, 
Dr.  Lindsay  Johnston  said  that  the  members  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  a  long  series  of  costly  experiments  had  been  made  in 
Vienna  with  a  view  to  discover  the  best  aniline  dye  formulae  for  color 
screens.  The  results  had  been  communicated  to  him,  and  he  would  publish 
them  in  the  next  number  of  the  club's  journal. 

Cheap  Oxygen. — We  understand  that  a  method  has  been  devised 
for  the  production  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  15 
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per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  the  gases  can  be  produced  at  the 
cost  of  about  thirty  cents  100  feet.  This  should  be  good  news  for 
lanternists  and  theater  folk,  and  may  bring  oxygen  into  use  for  operations 
in  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  employ  it. 

A  Costly  Lantern. — We  hear  a  good  deal,  from  some  quarters  at 
least,  of  the  decay  of  the  lantern,  and  from  the  kind  of  exhibitions  that 
we  have  occasionally  noticed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  from  a 
paragraph  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Magic  Lantern  Journal,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  still  those  who  have  faith  in  it.  The  said  paragraph  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  Mr.  Wilkie,  and  as  we  understand,  an  old  employee 
of  the  at  one  time  popular  London  Polytechnic,  has  just  finished  to  order 
a  lantern  that  cost  $1,400. 

Panoramic  Projection. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  pano- 
ramic projection,  but  none  sufficiently  successful  to  stay.  The  Messrs. 
Lumiere,  however,  have  taken  it  in  hand,  and  in  a  way  that  bids  fair 
to  untie  the  Gordian  knot.  From  an  illustrated  description  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Magic  Lantern  Journal,  extracted  from  Cosmos,  it  would 
seem  that  the  positive,  in  the  shape  of  a  cylindrical  film,  and  including  the 
whole  of  the  horizon,  is  a  fixture,  and  is  lighted  by  a  dozen  condensers. 
Around  this,  on  a  revolving  drum,  are  a  dozen  objectives  with  prisms 
and  mirrors,  so  arranged  that  during  the- revolution  the  whole  image  is 
stationary  on  the  circular  screen. 

The  arrangement  is  too  intricate  to  be  understood  without  the  draw- 
ings, but  the  public  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  as  a 
panorama  over  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  be  able  to  judge  as  to  its  success. 

One  thing,  we  fear,  must  more  or  less  interfere  with  all  such  pano- 
ramic projection,  the  radiation  from  every  part  of  the  great  circular 
screen,  and  the  more  brilliant  the  light  the  greater  the  radiation,  and  the 
weakening  of  the  effect  from  any  point  of  the  great  picture.  But  we 
have  learned  to  have  faith  in  anything  that  the  Messrs.  Lumiere  propose, 
and  so  look  forward  to  the  advent  of  the  panoramic  projection  with 
"  great  expectations."  And  our  expectations  go  further.  They  go  even  to 
action  on  the  screen;  to,  for  example,  the  race  track  from  the  center 
of  the  course,  or  the  work  on  the  harvest  field ;  as  the  apparatus  that 
projects  is  reversible,  and  also  exposes  for  the  negative. 

Develop  for  Detail. — A  correspondent  in  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher proposes  a  companion  to  "  expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the 
lights  take  care  of  themselves ;  "  it  is,  "  develop  for  detail  and  let  contrast 
take  care  of  itself ,"  and  it  is  good.  Too  many  have  a  notion  that  on  their 
underexposed  plates  or  films  pushing  development  will  bring  the  lacking 
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detail,  forgetting  or  never  having  noticed  that  all  the  detail  that  can  come 
does  so  at  an  early  stage  of  the  operation.  Better,  far  better,  will  it  be 
to  develop  only  till  the  detail  is  secured,  and  trust  to  intensification  for 
density  on  underexposed  plates;  but  better  still,  and  very  much  better, 
will  it  be  to  give  sufficient  exposure  to  begin  with. 

Different  Qualities  in  Developers. — In  this  connection  the  selec- 
tion of  the  developer  is  of  some  importance.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  widely  known  as  it  should  be  that  certain  developers,  such  as  pyro 
and  metol,  after  having  been  several  times  used,  give  detail  gradually, 
both  detail  and  density  growing  together;  while  fresh  metol,  ortol, 
and  rodinal  bring  detail  first,  and  all  over  the  plate,  density  following 
after  and  by  continued  action. 

The  Grun  Lens. — The  Grun  lens  that  we  have  several  times  noticed 
seems  to  be  making  its  way.  In  a  lecture  before  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Hove  Camera  Club  (England)  its  inventor  showed  a  number  of 
lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  in  the  theater  during  the  ordinary 
performance,  and,  what  wa$  more  wonderful,  an  animated  picture  of 
"  The  Three  Little  Maids  from  School,"  from  the  "  Mikado." 

Another  Printing  Method. — According  to  The  Bulletin  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  M.  Schoen,  of  Geneva,  has  patented  a  new 
method  of  printing  in  red,  the  following  account  of  which  we  clip  from 
The  Amateur  Photographer:  "  It  is  based  on  the  fact  of  the  azo-deriva- 
tive  of  ortho-amido-salicylic  acid  being  transformed  into  a  red  substance 
by  the  action  of  light.  To  a  solution  of  ortho-amido-salicylic  acid  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  added  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium 
nitrite,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  di-azo-derivative  is  formed.  This 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little  ice-cold  water,  and  dissolved 
in  ammonia,  the  solution  thus  obtained  being  used  for  sensitizing  paper. 
The  paper  thus  prepared  (and  by  preference  sized  afterward  with  gela- 
tine) rapidily  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  light,  and  the  unaltered  azo- 
derivative  can  be  removed  by  soaking  in  water.  The  red  color  may  be 
subsequently  modified  by  the  action  of  salts  of  lead,  cobalt,  iron,  and 
some  other  metals." 

The  Misuse  of  the  Lantern. — It  is  not  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  lantern  is  losing  its  charm  if  there  are  many  such  exhibitions  as  one 
of  which  we  are  told  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Optical  Magic  Lantern 
Journal.  The  subject  was  "  Sport  and  Travel,"  and  three  hundred  slides 
were  shown  in  two  hours.  Think  of  sitting  for  two  mortal  hours  watch- 
ing slide  after  slide  passing  at  the  rate  of  one  every  twenty-four  seconds ! 
Ugh !  the  very  thought  is  enough  to  make  one  forswear  the  lantern  for- 
ever. 


Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photography  at  the  National 

Arts  Qub. 

rROM  March  5  to  22  a  representative  selection  of  the  work  of  the 
"  Photo  Secessionists,"  or  Artists  in  Photography,  has  been  on  view 
at  the  National  Arts  Club,  37  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York.  The 
collection  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pictures  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Steiglitz  at  the  request  of  the  managing  director  of  the  club.  The 
majority  of  the  pictures  have  been  on  view  at  the  various  salons,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  exhibit  at  the  Arts  Club  was  the  best  exposition  of 
the  status  of  photography  in  its  relation  to  pictorial  expression  yet  seen 
in  this  city,  if  not  in  the  country.  Among  the  names  of  the  exhibitors 
the  most  familiar  were  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  Prescott  Adamson,  Chas.  I. 
Berg,  F.  Holland  Day,  Wm.  B.  Dyer,  Frank  Eugene,  Gertrude  Kasebier, 
Joseph  T.  Keiley,  Eva  Watson-Schutze,  Alfred  Steiglitz,  Eduard  J. 
Steichen,  Clarence  H.  White,  Edmund  Stirling,  Henry  Troth,  Mathilde 
Weil,  Mary  M.  Devens,  and  Dallet  Fuguet. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  a  fair-sized  and  critical 
audience  assembled  in  the  galleries  on  the  opening  night.  Many  noted 
artists  were  present,  and  among  the  enthusiastic  amateur  photographers 
was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  guest  of  the  club.  The  chairman  in  his 
opening  remarks  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  audience  that  all  who  saw 
the  pictures  around  them  would  concede  that  the  camera  ranked  with 
the  brush  or  any  other  medium  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression. 

Mr.  Steiglitz,  after  being  introduced  as  the  high  priest  of  photography, 
said  that  it  was  not  understood  by  him  that  he  was  to  be  called  upon  for 
an  address.  He  had  been  asked  by  the  directors  if  he  could  not  arrange 
to  give  the  club  an  exhibition  of  photographic  art,  and  having  accepted 
the  invitation,  he  now  felt  assured  that  the  collection  before  them  was 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  delay  in  carrying  out  his  promise.  It  had  bfcen 
his  desire  to  make  a  collection  representative  of  Europe  as  well  as  of 
America,  and  the  majority  of  the  pictures  had  just  arrived  from  Glasgow, 
where  they  had  been  on  view  in  the  Fine  Arts  Section  of  the  Exposition. 
He  would,  however,  endeavor  to  enlighten  the  audience  as  to  the  aims 
of  the  "  Photo  Secessionists  "  and  describe  the  processes  by  which  the 
various  effects  upon  the  walls  had  been  obtained  without  going  into  details. 
The  theory  of  Secession  was  not  new.  As  long  ago  as  1843  one  Hill,  in 
Glasgow,  had  done  work  that  was  now  considered  as  being  equal  to  the 
best  work  of  the  present  day,  but  he  came  too  early  to  be  appreciated.  He 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Cameron  and  others,  whose  work  was  also  tabooed 
by  the  professionals.     It  was  the  aim  of  the  "  Photo-Secessionists  "  to 
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foster  exhibitions  of  photographic  art  that  was  something  more  than 
samples  of  mechanical  work.  As  a  medium  of  art,  photography  from  the 
beginning  had  received  a  black  eye.  Failures  in  every  walk  of  life  took 
to  photography,  as  it  was  easy  to  learn.  No  concerted  effort  was  made 
to  lift  it  above  a  mere  bread  and  butter  getting  industry.  The  photo- 
graphic press  was  wholly  interested  in  its  scientific  or  practical  develop- 
ment. It  was  not  dreamed  that  the  man  who  wielded  the  camera  could 
be  an  artist  as  well, — could  express  himself  with  certain  limitations  even 
more  readily  and  faithfully  than  the  artist  of  the  brush,  the  pencil,  or 
the  silver  point.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1884  that  he  had  first  taken  up 
photography  in  Vienna  as  an  adjunct  to  the  study  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, and  having  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  he  had  decided  to  use  his  camera 
to  express  his  own  views  in  his  own  way.  At  that  time  there  were  several 
earnest  photographic  workers  in  Vienna,  one  of  whom  was  Nathaniel 
Rothschild,  a  man  of  great  wealth.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
first  Photographic  Salon  was  held  in  Vienna,  in  1893,  at  which  the  honor 
of  the  hanging  of  the  picture  was  the  only  award.  "  The  Linked  Ring/' 
a  loose  organization  that  decided  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition  for  the 
advancement  of  photographic  art,  was  the  outcome  of  that  Salon.  The 
first  Salon  of  the  Linked  Ring  was  a  revelation  to  London.  The  photo- 
graphic press  rose  in  general  disapproval  of  the  methods  and  work  of  the 
new  school,  as  it  was  called,  but  many  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to 
praise,  and  their  ranks  gradually  increased  in  numbers, 

About  this  time  M.  Demachy,  by  his  revival  of  the  gum  process, 
brought  France  forward  in  the  new  movement.  His  pictures,  which  had 
not  the  usual  sharp  photographic  appearance  and  were  made  in  various 
colors,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  artists.  They  enjoyed  the  texture, 
the  pigment,  the  finesse,  and  began  to  look  seriously  upon  photography. 
Many  artists  began  using  it  as  an  adjunct  to  their  profession.  (Here  Mr. 
Steiglitz  pointed  out  some  work  in  gum  bichromate  upon  the  walls.) 
Continuing  his  remarks  Mr.  Steiglitz  said  that  in  the  summer  of  1890  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  poor  average 
class  of  photographic  work  that  then  prevailed.  In  189 1  the  first  American 
Salon  was  held  in  New  York.  The  jury  of  selection  was  Messrs.  Will 
Low  and  Moran,  painters,  and  Mr.  Edw.  Bierstadt,  as  photographic  ex- 
pert. Being  interested  in  the  outcome  he  managed  to  be  present  at  the 
judging,  and  was  amused  to  overhear  a  discussion  between  the  jurors 
when  one  of  his  pictures  came  before  them.  The  two  painters  were  in 
favor  of  acceptance,  but  Mr.  Bierstadt  objected  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  photographic — could  not  have  been  produced  by  photographic 
means — and  therefore  had  no  place  on  the  walls.    However  the  majority 
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ruled,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  proving  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mr. 
Bierstadt  afterward  that  his  picture  was  a  direct  print  on  platinum  paper 
from  an  unretouched  negative. 

Looking  around  at  this  time  for  an  opportunity  to  use  his  efforts  to 
advance  pictorial  photography  in  this  country  he  undertook  the  editorship 
of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  one  of  the  leading  photo- 
graphic magazines.  During  the  years  that  he  held  this  position  the  maga- 
zine increased  in  circulation  and  interest,  and  thousands  of  prints  passed 
through  his  hands  for  criticism,  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
the  task.  His  general  verdict  on  the  majority  of  the  pictures  submitted 
to  hirn,  "  technically  perfect,  pictorially  rotten,"  came  to  be  a  by-word. 

Mr.  Steiglitz  then  referred  in  glowing  terms  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Eduard  J.  Steichen,  of  Milwaukee,  who  was  at  present  studying  art  in 
Paris,  as  a  new  leader  in  photographic  art  and  an  artist  of  the  brush 
that  would  yet  be  heard  from.  He  then  defined  individuality  and  liber- 
ality as  the  keynote  of  the  "  Photo-Secessionists."  Individuality  of  style 
and  liberality  of  treatment,  so  that  the  unsigned  picture  would  proclaim 
the  maker  as  the  work  of  the  painter  is  recognized.  It  was  now  univer- 
sally conceded,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  "  Photo-Secessionists,"  that 
the  work  of  the  camera  could  rank  with  that  of  the  artist  of  the  brush. 
The  artist  of  the  camera  has  his  idea  and  makes  his  negative  with  that 
end  in  view,  and  carries  out  the  subsequent  operations  of  developing  and 
printing  in  any  way  that  will  best  express  his  ideal.  He  referred  to  the 
high  prices  paid  for  some  photographs  and  explained  that  they  were  not 
the  work  of  chance  or  of  a  few  hours,  but  in  many  cases  of  years  of 
thought  and  effort.  He  cited  the  cases  of  certain  professional  portraitists 
who  had  departed  from  the  paths  of  strict  photography  and  infused 
into  their  work  an  intensity  of  purpose  and  subtle  feeling  that  brought 
them  prices  for  their  work  far  above  the  usual.  Instead  of  $10  a  dozen 
they  got  $5  and  $10  for  a  single  print. 

In  closing  Mr.  Steiglitz  briefly  referred  to  the  prints  on  the  walls, 
explaining  the  various  processes  by  which  they  were  printed,  and  recom- 
mended platinum,  carbon,  and  gum  bichromate  as  the  mediums  that  best 
lent  themselves  to  individuality  of  expression  and  personal  control.  Of 
these  gum  bichromate  was  in  his  opinion  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
brush  and  pigment  of  the  artist,  save  that  instead  of  a  building  up  it 
was  a  washing  or  rubbing  away  of  the  pigment  until  the  desired  result 
was  obtained. 

[If  this  collection  of  pictures  could  be  sent  the  round  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country  its  educational  effect  would  soon  be  noted. — Eds.] 


Trimming  and  Mounting* 

WHAT,  on  the  other  side,  at  least,  is  being  called  "  the  American 
method  of  mounting,"  the  pasting  on  the  mount  proper  of  one 
or  more  smaller  sheets  of  variously  colored  papers  of  such  size  or 
sizes  as  to  leave  a  margin  or  margins  of  such  sizes  and  colors  around 
the  print  as  the  taste  of  the  artist  may  desire,  is  becoming  deservedly 
popular,  the  only  difficulty  being  to  find  suitable  papers. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  we  received  from  the 
Niagara  Paper  Mills,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  a  copy  of  the  second  edition 
of  their  uniquely  got  up  book  of  samples  of  "  cover  papers,"  every  one 
of  the  sixty  or  more  colors  and  qualities,  singly  or  combined,  being 
capable  of  forming  an  ideal  mount  by  this  method. 

In  mounting,  by  what  we  suggest  should  be  called  "  The  Sub-mar- 
gin "  method,  the  first,  as  in  any  other  method,  step  is  the  trimming, 
for  the  time  has  long  gone  by  when  one  gave  any  thought  to  the  original 
size  of  the  negative.  For  this  purpose  pieces  of  cardboard  cut  in  the 
form  of  an  L  may  be  moved  backward  and  forward  over  the  print  until 
by  trial  and  error  one  has  ascertained  just  what  should  be  trimmed 
off  and  what  left  to  make  the  picture  to  its  best.  That  having  been  done, 
the  print  should  be  laid  on  shade  after  shade  and  color  after  color  of  the 
paper,  and  on  margins  of  various  breadths;  and  the  more  the  worker 
is  imbued  with  the  artistic  instinct  the  easier  he  will  find,  and  the  more 
certain  he  will  be  that  he  has  found,  what  will  make  the  picture  at  its  best. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  said  "  make "  rather  than  show,  the 
picture,  because  such  a  mount  is  something  more  than  a  line  or  series 
of  lines  confining  the  picture  within  itself  or  disconnecting  it  from  its 
surroundings.  Such  mounting,  when  suitable,  becomes  a  part,  and  an  im- 
portant part,  of  the  picture,  toning  down  or  brightening  up,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  apparently  giving  to  it  qualities  that,  without  it,  it  did  not  possess, 
especially  when  it  is  printed  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  colors  that 
several  printing  methods  admit  of. 

While,  of  course,  no  law  can  be  laid  down  or  instruction  as  to  the 
selection  of  tints  or  colors  can  be  given,  we  may  say  that  there  are  two 
methods  that  may  be  considered  fundamental ;  the  margins  may  be  either 
in  harmony  or  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  color  of  the  picture.  They 
may  be  either  different  shades,  darker  or  lighter  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  color  of  the  print:  or  they  may  be  what  is  understood  as  com- 
plementary thereto — combinations  of  the  two  colors  not  included  in  the 
predominating  color  of  the  print.  The  papers,  which  are  inexpensive, 
may  be  obtained  in  every  city  at  printers'  paper  warehouses. 


Photo-Crayon  Portraits* 

By  R.  H.  Miller. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
artistic  value  of  the  so-called  "  Lytrit  "  portraits  recently  introduced 
by  one  of  St.  Louis's  popular  photographers,  they  will  take,  and  take  well, 
with  a  class  that  is  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  well  for  anything  that 
is  new  and  out  of  the  conventional  rut. 

Just  how  the  lytrit  effect  is  produced,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  following 
revival  of  an  old  method  is  certainly  equally  effective  and  quite  within  the 
ability  of  any  one  fit  to  manage  a  studio  professing  to  send  out  high- 
class  work. 

The  subject  should  be  photographed  before  a  more  or  less  white 
background  and  a  rough  print  made  from  the  negative.  On  this  there 
is  laid  a  piece  of  ground  glass  the  size  of  the  negative,  and  with  a 
lead  pencil  or  pointed  black  crayon  such  lines,  hatching,  stipple,  or  what 
not,  as  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  operator  may  admit  of,  are  made  around 
the  figure  and  on  the  drapery. 

From  this  a  negative  is  made,  preferably  on  a  plate  that  will  give 
considerable  density,  and  developed  as  if  for  a  line  engraving,  to  white 
and  black. 

The  object  being  to  produce  a  negative  containing  both  the  portrait 
and  those  lines,  etc. — one  with  the  crayon  effect,  in  fact — the  next  step 
is  to  produce  a  positive  from  the  original  negative,  and  that  may  be  both 
easily  and  accurately  done  by  contact  printing. 

For  this  purpose  a  plate  of  medium  rapidity  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
after  exposure  under  the  original  negative,  it  must  get  a  second  exposure 
under  the  crayon  negative,  and  it  is  to  facilitate  registration  that  the 
two  negatives  and  the  plate  on  which  the  photo-crayon  negative  is  to  be 
made  should  be  all  of  the  same  size. 

If  all  has  gone  well,  development  will  result  in  a  photo-crayon  nega- 
tive that  will  be  as  easily  printed  as  one  without  the  crayon  effects,  and 
while  it  will  cost  a  little  more  both  in  time  and  material,  it  will  bring 
grist  to  the  mill  of  the  professional  and  added  pleasure  to  the  friends  of 
the  amateur. 

Of  course,  such  portraits  are  not  "  pure  photography,"  and  are  open 
to  the  sneers  of  the  purists.  But  what  of  that?  They  give  pleasure, 
and  so  fulfil  at  least  one  of  the  objects  of  all  art. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  obvious  that  the  owner  of  a  small  camera 
may,  by  this  method,  easily  make  enlarged  photo-crayon  negatives,  and 
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such  enlargements  may  be  better  than  many  of  the  larger  direct  nega- 
tives, taken  as  they  too  often  are  with  lenses  of  such  short  focus  as 
to  seriously  exaggerate  the  nearer  parts  of  the  figure.  From  a  suitable 
4x5  negative  he  need  have  no  difficulty  in  making,  by  contact  printing, 
an  equally  suitable  4x5  crayon-marked  positive,  and  from  that,  say, 
an  8x10  or  10x12  negative  by  any  of  the  methods  described  in  the 
April,  May,  and  June  numbers  ( 1900)  of  this  magazine ;  or  failing  that, 
he  may  hand  the  positive  to  a  professional  enlarger,  and  at  a  trifling  cost 
get  a  negative  from  which  he  may  make  prints  that  his  friends  will  be 
proud  to  hang  on  their  walls,  or  that  will  be  gladly  accepted  at  most  of 
the  photographic  exhibitions. 


The  Lumiere  Method  of  Three-Color  Photography. 

ANXIOUS  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power  to  assist  in  the  popularization 
of  three-color  lantern  slides,  we  follow  Mr.  Pringle's  excellent 
description  of  the  method  of  Sanger-Shepherd  by  Lumiere's  process,  as 
told  at  the  London  Camera  Club  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Grant,  as  reported  by 
The  Amateur  Photographer. 

After  paying  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  pioneer  work  in  the  three- 
color  theory  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  lecturer  confined  his  remarks  to 
a  lucid  explanation  in  ample  detail  of  the  various  steps  to  be  followed 
in  making  three-color  lantern  slides  by  this  process. 

In  brief,  three  negatives  are  taken  through  three  color  filters.  These 
are  printed  in  clear  gelatine,  color-stained,  stripped,  and  superposed. 

Color  Filters. — Optically-worked  glass  is  coated  with  a  filtered  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  carefully  leveled,  and  dried  away  from  dust. 
When  dry,  the  gelatine  is  color-stained  by  five  minutes'  immersion  in  the 
following  baths  at  70  deg.  F.,  rinsed  and  dried.  Two  screens  of  each 
color  are  cemented  face  to  face  with  Canada  balsam  and  edge  bound  with 
gummed  tape.  Green  Bath — Methylene  blue  N,  l/2  per  cent,  solution, 
1  part ;  auramine  G,  ^2  per  cent,  solution,  6  parts.  Blue  Bath — Methyl- 
ene blue  N,  ]/2  per  cent,  solution,  1  part ;  water,  1  part.  Orange  Bath — 
Erythrosine,  l/2  per  cent,  solution,  9  parts ;  saturated  solution  at  60  deg.  F. 
of  metanile  yellow,  10  parts.  Three  different  brands  of  dry  plates 
are  used.  With  the  green  screen  Lumiere's  ortho,  Series  A;  with  the 
blue  screen  Lumiere's  extra  rapid  (blue  label)  ;  with  the  orange  screen, 
Lumiere's  ortho,  Series  B. 

Exposure  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  light,  etc.  The  exposures 
with  the  green  and  orange  screens  are  equal  to  about  twelve  times 
that  of  the  blue  screen  with  the  plates  just  mentioned. 
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Dark-room  Light. — For  the  A  plates  a  very  weak  red  light,  for  the 
other  two  a  faint  green  light.  The  plates  should  all  be  backed.  The 
negatives  should  be  of  a  full  range  of  gradation,  somewhat  thin  and 
"  steely  "  and  free  from  fog. 

//  intensification  is  needed  the  mercuric  iodide  and  soda  sulphite 
process  is  recommended,  and  for  reduction  when  required  the  cerium 
peroxide  bath. 

Printing  the  Three-Color  Records. — A  sheet  of  glass  is  edged  with 
a  solution  of  masticated  rubber  in  benzole  (15  in  1,000),  and  when  dry, 
coated  with  collodion  (alcohol  500  parts,  ether  625  parts,  pyroxyline  12.5 
parts,  castor  oil  3  parts).  A  sheet  of  non-stretching  translucent  paper, 
the  same  size  as  the  glass  plate,  is  immersed  together  with  the  glass 
plate  in  a  7  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  at  140-150  deg.  F.  The  paper  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  collodionized  surface,  and  excess  of  gelatine 
removed  by  squeegee  and  then  dried. 

Next  soak  120  parts  gelatine  and  120  parts  Coignet's  hard  glue  in 
1,000  parts  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  melt  in  a  water  bath  at  130 
deg.  F.,  cool  to  95  deg.  F.,  and  add  (stirring  until  dissolved)  ammonium 
bichromate  60  parts,  then  potassium  citrate  (25  per  cent,  solution)  40  parts 
then  1  part  cochineal  red.  Finally,  add  slowly  and  a  little  at  a  time, 
200  parts  alcohol.  Level  the  paper-coated  glass  with  this  bichromatized 
gelatine  solution.  N.  B. — The  cochineal  red  is  added  to  prevent  light- 
spreading  effects. 

The  coated  paper,  when  set,  is  dried  at  temperature  not  above  68. 
Drying  should  not  take  longer  than  twelve  hours.  When  dry,  the 
sensitized  paper  is  stripped  from  the  glass  and  printed  like  ordinary 
carbon  tissue  by  means  of  an  actinometer  until  experience  has  been 
acquired.  Take  another  plate  collodionized  as  above,  coat  with  rubber 
in  benzole.  Immerse  this  and  the  printed  paper  in  ice  water  for  fifteen 
seconds;  bring  them  together  and  squeegee.  (The  brief  exposure  in  the 
ice-water  is  to  prevent  unequal  expansion.)  Place  under  pressure  for 
ten  minutes.  Then  soak  the  plate  for  two  hours  in  cold  water ;  after  this 
immerse  in  water  about  100  deg.  F.  for  half-hour,  when  the  paper  will 
leave  the  glass.  Development  is  carried  on  until  all  the  soluble  gelatine 
has  been  removed,  leaving  a  clear  gelatine  image  in  relief.  This  is 
washed  in  cold  water,  then  in  alcohol,  and  dried.  Each  of  the  three 
negatives  is  printed  in  this  way.  Three  dye  baths  are  now  required, 
as  follows:  Red  Print  Bath — Three  per  cent,  solution  erythrosine  J, 
25  parts;  water,  1,000  parts.  Blue  Print  Bath — Three  per  cent,  solution 
diamine  F,  50  parts;  water,  1,000  parts;  15  per  cent,  solution  hard  glue, 
70  parts.     Yellow  Print  Bath — Chrysophenine  G,  4  parts;  water  (at  160 
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deg.  F.),  1,000  parts;  alcohol,  50  parts.  The  print  from  the  green  screen 
negative  is  dyed  red,  that  from  the  orange  screen  negative  is  dyed  blue, 
and  that  from  the  blue  screen  negative  dyed  yellow. 

The  prints  are  immersed  in  the  dye  bath  for  twelve  hours,  rinsed, 
and  dried.  Final  adjustment  is  made  by  viewing  the  three  superposed 
prints  against  a  strongly-lighted  sheet  of  white  paper.  If  the  prints  are 
too  strong,  they  must  be  reduced.  The  yellow  print  can  be  reduced 
by  washing  in  water  alone.  The  red  is  partly  reduced  in  water,  but 
reduction  is  assisted  by  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia.  A  little  glue 
solution  added  to  the  water  assists  the  reduction  of  the  blue  print.  Local 
reduction  may  be  done  with  a  brush.  Over-reduction  may  be  corrected 
by  adding  color  from  the  dye  baths  (as  above),  also  with  a  brush.  The 
red  and  yellow  prints  should  be  passed  through  a  bath  of  5  per  cent, 
copper  sulphate.  When  the  three  colored  positives  have  been  satis- 
factorily adjusted  and  dried,  they  are  surface-coated  with  the  above- 
mentioned  rubber  in  benzole  solution,  and  when  this  is  dry  with  collodion. 

And  now  comes  an  important  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  process, 
viz.,  stripping  and  superposing  the  three-color  films,  thus  carried  out: 
Paper  is  coated  with  hard  glue  15  parts,  water  100  parts,  and  then 
laid  down  on  the  yellow  picture.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  lifted,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  yellow  print.  Now  prepare  water,  100  parts ;  hard  gelatine, 
12  parts;  glycerine,  5  parts.  Place  this  solution  in  a  deep  dish  and 
warm  it.  Place  in  it  the  blue  print,  still  supported  on  glass,  and  the 
yellow  picture  just  lifted  from  glass  on  to  paper  support.  Bring  the 
two  together  and  squeegee.  Dry,  and  strip  from  glass.  The  paper 
has  now  on  it  the  blue  and  yellow  films  superposed.  Now  repeat  this 
process  exactly  with  the  remaining  red  print.  Dry  and  strip  when 
all  three  films  are  superposed  on  the  paper  support.  Finally,  with  the 
gelatine  and  glycerine  solution  apply  the  three-image  paper  supported 
picture  to  clean  glass.  Then  when  dry  immerse  in  water  only  just  warm 
enough  to  soften  the  glue  between  the  paper  support  and  yellow  film,  and 
remove  the  paper  support.     Bind  as  ordinary  lantern  slide. 

The  lecturer  showed  on  the  screen  a  series  of  examples,  the  single 
color  films.,  also  two  and  three  colors  superposed.  The  examples  in- 
cluded the  inevitable  flowers  in  gaudy-colored  pottery  and  porcelain  jars, 
with  startling  colored  fabric  background,  one  or  two  garden  and  con- 
servatory studies,  and  some  highly  successful  interiors  of  ornately  dec- 
orated rooms,  showing  tapestry,  paintings,  carpets,  furniture,  etc.  Several 
of  the  pictures  were  conspicuously  successful,  and  showed  a  marked 
power  of  rendering  fine  detail,  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  films  being  in 
contact  without  any  intervening  support  beyond  a  very  thin  film  of 
gelatine. 


Society  News* 


Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested 
tosend  to  Dr.  John  Klcol.  Tioga  Centre.  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have 
been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  ot  general  interest  to  our  readers. 


CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  annual  auction  of  photographic 
apparatus  confined  to  members  of  the 
club  was  held  on  the  evenings  of  March 
7  and  8.  The  total  amount  of  the  sale 
was  reported  to  be  about  $945.  The 
auction  committee  was  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Wilmerding,  H.  B.  Reid,  J.  C.  Abel,  and 
A.  Montant.  Mr.  R.  L.  Bracklow  and 
Mr.  Edw.  Heim  acted  as  clerks  for  the 
auctioneers. 

On  March  11  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  was  held,  and  was  mostly  con- 
cerned in  improving  the  rules  pertaining 
to  the  members'  competitive  print  ex- 
hibition. Prints  are  to  be  allowed  from 
negatives  from  which  lantern  slides  only 
have  previously  won  awards.  The  re- 
port of  the  nominating  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  February  meeting  had 
been  posted.  The  officers  and  trustees 
nominated  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President,  Mr.  C.  H.  Crosby;  Vice- 
President,  Edgar  G.  Bull;  Treasurer, 
W.  E.  Wilmerding;  Secretary,  Edward 
Heirn.  Trustees  for  three  years:  Chas. 
I.  Berg,  Clarence  S.  McKane;  two 
years,  J.  C.  Vail ;  and  for  one  year,  F.  C. 
Elgar. 

On  the  evening  of  March  18,  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Hill,  assisted  by  Mr.  S. 
J.  Newman,  gave  a  very  entertaining 
talk  on  "The  Fire  Department  of  New 
York,"  illustrated  with  slides  and  mov- 
ing pictures.  He  described  the  various 
kinds  of  apparatus  and  different  kinds 
of  fires  that  had  to  be  fought,  and  dealt 
also  with  explosions  and  their  results. 
He  had  illustrations  of  the  fire  depart- 
ments in  Western  and  Eastern  Cities,  and 
of  the  Montreal  Fire  Department,  where 
the  apparatus  and  engines  are  carried 
on  sleighs.  The  evening  closed  with  an 
amusing  variety  of  moving  pictures, 
among  which  was  one  where  an  ambiti- 
ous amateur  was  standing  on  a  railway 
track  setting  up  his  apparatus  to  pho- 
tograph a  train.  Suddenly  the  train  ap- 
peared and  ran  over  his  camera,  while 
two  other  associates  hurriedly  rolled 
him  off   the  track  to  the  roadside,  out 


of  the  way  of  another  train  passing  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

*    *    * 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LUNCHEON. 

H.  Herbert  Sidman  gave  a  novel  and 
informal  "photographic  luncheon"  to  a 
few  friends  at  his  studio  in  Forty- 
second  Street  the  other  day,  and  the  de- 
tails will  certainly  be  interesting  to  all 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  ruby, 
dark-room  lanterns,  which  gave  a  very 
weird  effect.  The  menus  were  printed 
on  dry  plates,  and  the  guests  found 
placed  before  them  as  the  first  course 
a  box  of  dry  plates,  a  jar  of  photo  paste, 
a  tin  can  of  platinum  paper,  and  a  small 
glass  tube  labeled  with  skull  and  cross- 
bones. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  when  the 
boxes  were  being  opened,  and  each  guest 
was  anxious  as  to  the  result,  but,  as  the 
box  contained  a  dainty  plate  of  oysters, 
the  paste  jar  crackers;  the  tin  cans,  cel- 
ery, and  the  glass  tubes,  salt,  everybody 
felt  relieved.  Next  came  Manhattan 
soft  clams  served  in  photograph  paper 
boxes,  and  almonds  in  a  developing- 
powder  box.  Broiled  chicken  followed, 
accompanied  with  individual  bottles  of 
sherry  wine,  labeled  "  Hydro-Metol  De- 
veloper," with  graduates  for  wine 
glasses. 

Welsh  rarebit  was  served  in  porce- 
lain developing  trays,  and  with  coffee 
in  porcelain  jars  labeled  "  Hydrochlo- 
ric Acid,"  the  luncheon  was  com- 
pleted, and  no  one  appeared  much  the 
worse  for  having  partaken  of  such  a 
mixture  of  chemicals. 

Mr.  Sidman  was  formerly  connected 
with  Mr.  James  L.  Breese,  of  the  Car- 
bon Studio,  and  in  his  own  studio,  at 
8  East  Forty-second  Street,  makes  a 
specialty  of  copying  paintings  by  the 
isochromatic  process,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  fine  interior  and 
architectural  work  among  the  most  ex- 
clusive houses  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 


New    and  Improved   Apparatus* 


It  is  our  custom  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  review  the  new  models  of  cameras  and  other 
photographic  apparatus.  All  the  manufacturers  have  this  year  been  later  than  usual  in  bringing 
out  their  new  lines,  but  their  catalogues  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Cuts  and  descriptive 
matter  of  new  goods  that  reached  us  too  late  for  this  issue  will  be  taken  up  next  month.  The 
first  catalogue  of  the  season  to  reach  us  was  that  of 


1902  Premo  Cameras,  from  the  Roch- 
ester Optical  Co.,  44  South  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  popular  Pony 
Premos  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are  still  listed 
with  the  addition  of  Pony  Premo  No.  7. 
The  new  features  in  this  are  a  split  and 
drop  bed,  which  permits  the  use  of 
lenses  of  any  focal  length  with  equal 
facility,  extra  bellows  length,  and  a 
swing-back  operating  from  the  center  by 
means  of  rack  and  pinion.  Another 
good  point,  and  one  which  we  have  long 
advocated,  is  a  lens  board  large  enough 
to  accommodate  any  lens  without  cut- 
ting down  the  flange.  The  Premo  Su- 
preme is,  however,  the  best  thing  in  the 
catalogue.  This  is  practically  the  Pony 
Premo  No.  7  built  to  incorporate  the 
celebrated  Thornton  Pickard  Focal 
Plane  Shutter.  With  every  device  and 
movement  to  facilitate  the  widest  range 
of  work,  a  more  serviceable  instrument 
could  not  be  desired.  The  Long  Focus 
Premo,  with  its  enormous  draw,  and  the 
Stereo  Premo  are  also  listed,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  model  of  magazine  camera, 
"  The  Snappa,"  made  in  pocket  or  3^ 
by  4%.  size  only.  Constructed  of  ma- 
hogany, aluminum,  and  sheet  steel,  it  is 
a  model  of  strength  and  compactness, 
with  all  the  frontal  movements  of  the 
regular  Premos  and  a  bellows  draw  of 
5^2  inches.  The  magazine,  holding  12 
plates  or  24  cut  films,  is  a  part  of  the 
camera,  and  permits  changing  in  day- 
light. Two  movements  of  the  magazine 
by  a  convenient  handle  at  the  side  re- 
move the  exposed  plate  and  place  a 
fresh  one  in  position,  the  mechanism 
and  manipulation  being  so  simple  that 
failure  is  impossible. 


The  Pocket  Poco  is  one  of  the  many 
new  things  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Rochester  Camera  and  Supply  Co.,  902 
Poco  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
Pocket  Poco,  which  measures  1%  by  $% 
by  4,  is  a  perfect  miniature  of  the  larger 
Pocos,  and  embodies  in  its  make-up  all 


the  essentials  of  a  perfect  camera.  With 
R.  R.  lens  and  automatic  shutter  it  is 
listed  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $9. 
There  are  many  new  things  in  the  Poco 
catalogue,  but  space  will  not  permit  their 

notice  this  month. 

*  *    * 

The  Century  Camera  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  catalogue  all  their  models 
which  attained  such  popularity  last 
season,  and  in  addition  The  Century 
Stereoscopic,  The  Century  Grand  Junior 
and  Special,  The  Century  Ultra-Grand 
and  Long  Focus  Century  Grands  and 
Specials.  The  features  of  Century 
Cameras  are  rack  and  pinion  move- 
ments for  rise  and  fall  of  front  and 
vertical  and  horizontal  swings,  an  auto- 
matic clamp  for  holding  the  front 
board  rigid  at  any  desired  position  on 
the  bed,  a  drop  panel  allowing  ready 
access  to  the  ground  glass,  and  an  im- 
proved method  of  adjusting  the  ground 
glass,  making  it  easy  of  replacement. 
Several  improvements  are  also  noted  in 
the  bellows,  one  being  the  absence  of 
sharp  corners,  which  adds  to  their  dur- 
ability, and  even  the  carrying  cases  have 
not  escaped  attention.  The  Century 
Curtain  Slide  or  Focal  Plane  Shutter 
is  also  listed  for  the  first  time,  and  is 
different  from  all  other  shutters  of  this 
type  in  that  the  pneumatic  release  and 
other  working  parts  are  all  inside  and 
therefore  protected,  while  the  appear- 
ance is  neater.  It  gives  variations  of 
speed  up  to  1-1, oooth  part  of  a  second, 
and  may  be  fitted  to  all  Century  Cam- 
eras. The  illustrations  of  these  new 
models,  which  we  desire  to  describe,  es- 
pecially The  Long  Focus  Century, 
reached  us  too  late  for  this  issue  and 
will  be  taken  up  next  month. 

*  *    * 

The  Graphlex,  another  new  creation 
of  Messrs.  Folmer  &  Schwing,  of  this 
city,  a  combination  of  focusing  graphic 
with  focal  plane  shutter  and  full  size 
ground  glass  finder,  will  also  be  de- 
scribed in  our  next  month's  issue. 


A  New  System  of  Hydrocarbon  Illumination 


t    OPTICAL    PROJECTION    A 


ITHER    I 


Before  the  Columbia  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  on  March  17, 
a  thorough  and  satisfactory  demonstra- 
tion   was    given    of    the    Hydrocarbon 


Light.  This  light  is  so  brilliant,  so  in- 
expensive, and  so  easily  produced  that 
its  value  for  scientific  purposes  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Hydrocar- 
bon lighting  is  not  new,  but  for  the  in- 
vention and  perfecting  of  apparatus  that 
permits  the  use  of  the  light  in  all  de- 
partments of  photographic  work  and 
for  many  other  purposes  the  world  at 
large  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Williams, 
Brown  &  Earle,  of  Philadelphia. 
Realizing  the  need  of  a  safe,  portable 
and  bright  light,  they  have  gone  into 
the  matter  thoroughly,  and  the  appar- 
atus they  now  have  patented  and  placed 
upon  the  market  meets  every  require- 
ment and  is  withal  so  inexpensive  that 
it  should  meet  with  universal  adoption. 
Those  who  have  messed  with  oil  lamps 
in  the  lantern  may  have  their  doubts 
when  they  learn  that  this  light  is  pro- 
duced from  ordinary  kerosene  oil,  but 
the  oil  is  burned  in  an  incandescent 
form  without  the  least  smoke  or  smell 
and  less  risk  than  an  ordinary  house 
lamp.  The  light  has  been  tested  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  Columbia 
College  to  give  750  candle  power,  but 
the  manufacturers  only  claim  600  C.  P. 
The  members  of  the  Columbia  Society 
were  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
simplicity  and  safety  of  the  outfit.  It 
was  first  shown  in  connection  with  the 
Society's  dissolving  lantern  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  slides  passed  through, 
many  of  them  highly  colored  and 
dense,    which   were   loaned  by   Messrs. 


Williams.  Brown  &  Earle  to  show  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  light.  Al- 
though not  so  powerful  as  the  oxy hydro- 
gen, it  was  agreed  by  the  members  that 
the  light  was  sufficiently  bright  for  an 
o Hilary  sized  hall. 

The  single  light  was  then  shown  in 
the  Society's  enlarging  lantern  and  com- 
pared with  the  light  from  the  Welsbach 
gas  burner  they  were  using.  It  was 
agreed  that  an  equal  exposure  could  be 
made  in  one-third  of  the  time  and  with 
more  even  illumination. 

The  application  of  the  light  to  copying 
was  then  shown  by  two  of  the  lights 
with  parabolic  reflectors  attached.  A 
sheet  of  newspaper  was  crushed  up  and 
pinned  upon  the  wall,  when  by  placing 
a  light  on  each  side  it  was  shown  that 
it  could  be  copied  without  a  single 
shadow  showing. 

The  compact  little  machine  for  pro- 
ducing the  Bright  White  Light,  as  it  is 
called  by  its  inventors,  weighs  only  ten 
pounds,   and   burns   three   quarts   of  oil 


in   twenty-four   hours,   making  the  cost 
of  running  a  very  small  item. 

A  strong  but  light  steel  tank  or  cyl- 
inder holds  the  oil.  Air  is  forced  into 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
bicycle  pump.  The  pressure  of  the  air 
forces  the  oil  through  a  slender  metal 
tube  to  the  lamp,  where  it  passes 
through  a  minute  aperture  into  the  va- 
porizer, here  the  tiny  drops  of  oil.  as 
they  fly,  come  in  contact  with  a  hot 
surface  and  are  immediately  vaporized 
and   mixed   with   air. 


The  American  Amateur  Photographer. 


The  heat  in  the  vapor  tube  is  started 
by  a  spoonful  of  alcohol  burned  beneath 
it  and  maintained  by  a  Bunscn  burner 
after  the  gas  forms.  The  gas  is  forced 
on,  as  it  forms,  into  an  Argand  burner, 
over  which  is  suspended  a  Welsbach 
mantle,  thus  insuring  a  steady  draft  and 
producing  an  intense  flame  of  such 
radiant  power  that  one  cannot  look 
squarely  at  it,  and  which  throws  upon 
the  screen  a  most  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant effect. 

The  practical  benefit  of  this  new 
Bright  While  Light  has  been  recognized 
by  photographers,   and   they  are   widely 


using  it  for  both  day  and  night  work, 
obviating  the  inequalities  of  sunshine 
and  the  great  expense  of  installing  and 
maintaining  the  electric  arc  light.  It  is 
being  extensively  used  for  photographic 
copying,  lantern  slide  making,  photo- 
engraving, and  especially  for  bromide 
enlarging;  but  where  its  greatest  field 
of  usefulness  should  be,  the  lecture 
field,  it  needs  to  be  better  known.  Or- 
dinary lantern  slides  can  be  enlarged 
to  8  or  12  feet  upon  the  screen  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  Its  cheapness, 
safety,  availability,  and  portability  all 
commend  it.  • 


Our  Table. 


material  for  examination  and  report  should  b. 


These  six  familiar  faces  represent 
the  kind  of  work  that  can  be  done  on 
one  plate  by  using  the  patented  multi- 
plying slides.  The  slides  are  made  to 
fit  any  holder  from  4x5  upward,  and 
for  four  or  six  pictures  on  a  plate.  For 
bust   pictures  of  the   various  members 


of  a  family  or  of  the  same  person  in 
different  attitudes  and  dress  they  are 
just  the  thing.  Many  other  uses  will 
suggest  themselves,  and  for  experi- 
mental work  they  will  save  plates  and 
temper.  The  price  is  very  reasonable 
and  a  set  should  be  obtained  by  every 
user  of  a  camera.  A  set  of  very  effect- 
ive printing  masks,  made  by  the  same 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  slides,  may 
be  obtained  of  any  dealer  or  direct  from 
the  Milbern  Mfg.  Co.,  334  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,   111. 


to  investigate  the 
Shutter,   which  i 


.  should  not  fail 
it  Iris  Diaphragm 
t  offered  by  the 


Bauseh    &     Lomb    Optical     Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  called  by  them 
"  Volute."  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  and  she  has  brought  forth  in 
"  Volute  "  a  shutter  which  meets  all  the 
necessities  of  modern  photographers  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  "  Volute  "  is 
a  most  compact  specimen  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, or  between  the  lens  Shutter. 
It  will  take  large  lenses  and  lenses 
with  combinations  closest  together.  The 
speed  of  i-isoth  of  a  second  is  claimed 
for  it,  express  trains,  jumping  athletes, 
race  horses,  etc.,  being  its  normal  diet. 
Its  construction  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  operate.  All  the  work- 
ing parts  are  entirely  enclosed  within 
the  case,  and  the  workmanship  is  of  the 
very  finest  throughout,  comparable  both 
in  appearance  and  operation  with  fine 
watch  work.  A  new  catalogue  is  now 
in  preparation  describing  all  the  Bauseh 
&  Lomb  Shutters,  and  will  be  mailed  on 

Selfo  for  Velox  and  other  develop- 
ing papers  is  a  new  one-solution  pre- 
pared developer  that  has  jumped  into 
favor  with  amateurs.  It  is  sold  in  8-oz. 
bottles  and  used  full  strength.  It  has 
remarkable  keeping  dualities,  the  last 
print  from  a  big  batch  coming  out  as 
brilliant  and  clean  as  the  first.  It  is 
put  up  by  the  Selfo  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all 
the  principal   supply   stores. 


C.  P.  Goerz,  52  Union  Square,  New 
York,  announces  that  Mr.  Frank  Ben- 
son, recently  with  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  will  in  future  be  found  at 
their  office,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  are  or  would  like  to  become  inter- 
ested in  the  products  of  the  Goerz  fac- 


Messrs.  Burke  &  James,  118  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  are  mar- 
keting yet  another  new  developer  of  the 
coal-tar  species,  under  the  name  of 
Microgen.  It  speaks  well  for  a  product 
when  the  manufacturer  expects  to 
create  a  demand  by  sample,  and  we  note 
that  Messrs.  Burke  &  James  are  offer- 
ing to  send  out  quarter-ounce  trial  vials 
of  the  new  developer  with  formulas  at 
fifteen  cents  a  vial.  We  have  tried  the 
new  developer,  which  comes  in  a 
whitish-gray  powder  that  readily  dis- 
solves, and  behaves  in  development  very 
much  the  same  as  eikonogen,  which  was 
at  one  time  so  popular.  As  to  its  spe- 
cial uses  or  advantages  over  the  other 
developers  on  the  market  we  shall  de- 
cide at  further  experiment. 
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is  so  compact  that  it  is  possible  to 
mount  it  in  an;  lens  on  the  market, 
no  matter  how  small  the  separation,  and 
is  lighter  and  handsomer  in  appearance. 
The  shutter  is  made  in  all  sizes  up  to 
8x10,  which  latter  gives  a  light  aper- 
ture of  1  o-i6th  inches.  It  is  also  made 
in  three  styles,  the  Winner,  which  is  a 
single  pump  automatic  shutter ;  the 
Regular  (which  is  the  same  as  the  auto 
except  that  the  setting  lever  has  to  be 
set  before  each  exposure),  and  the  Au- 
tomatic double  pump.  Those  desirous 
of  having  a  new  shutter  fitted  to  their 
lens  should  correspond  with  the  Rauber 
&.  Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

A  New  Lens. — It  will  undoubtedly 
interest  the  owners  of  hand  cameras, 
particularly  those  who  contemplate  the 
purchase  of  a  better  lens  than  that  sup- 
plied with  the  instrument,  to  learn  that 
the  Manhattan  Optical  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  has  brought  , 
out  a  new  lens  of  the  anastigmat  type, 
their  Verastighat.  This  objective  has 
a  speed  of  F.  6.8,  and  from  all  accounts 
ts  evidently  an  instrument  of  remark- 
able capacity.  Being  a  symmetrical  ob- 
jective, either  the  back  or  front  com- 
bination can  be  used  alone,  and  the 
manufacturers  furthermore  offer  their 
lens  for  use  as  a  Wide  Angle,  its  cover- 
ing capacity  extending  two  or  three 
sizes  beyond  the  plate  for  which  it  is 
rated.  The  testimonials  to  this  effect 
which  we  have  seen  fully  substantiate 
this,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
anastigmat ic  type  of  objective  should 
certainly  send  for  one  of  the  Verastig- 
mat  booklets.    See  advt. 


be  even  more  so.  We  show  herewith 
a  cut  of  their  new  automatic  shutter, 
for  which  the  following  improvements 
are  claimed :  It  is  simpler  of  construc- 
tion and  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  gives  a  faster  speed  and  works  more 
accurately   on   the   time   gradations.      It 


The  Wizard  View  Camera,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Manhattan  Optical  Co., 
Cresskill,  N.  J.,  has  been  still  further 
improved.  The  camera  itself  is  built  of 
mahogany,  the  brass  parts  ni c kelp  1  ate  tl, 
as  in  all  the  M.  O.  Co.'s  instrument. 
The  bellows  is  of  a  new  material,  which 
has  the  distinct  advantage  of  being 
waterproof.  This  new  View  camera  can 
be  focused  from  both  the  back  and  the 
front  by  rack  and  pinion,  and  owing  to 
its  extreme  bellows  length  can  be  used 
for  long  focus  lenses  as  well  as  for  the 
shortest  Wide  Angles.     The  bed  of  the 

which  is  detachable.    The  novel  feature 
in  this  View  camera  consists  of  the  rack 
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and  pinion  adjustments  for  both  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  swings,  as  well  as 
for  the  front  elevation  movement. 
Solidly  built  throughout,  this  camera 
will  certainly  give  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  user. 

*  *    * 

The  "Steadfast"  Sensitive  Paper. 
—We  have  to  thank  the  Watkins  Meter 
Company  for  a  supply  of  this  new  test 
paper  noticed  in  our  last,  and  although 
of  course,  we  cannot  say  anything  of 
its  permanance  beyond  what  they  tell 
us,  it  fully  answers  to  all  the  other 
claims.  With  the  dial  meter  fully  ex- 
plained on  page  479  of  our  October, 
1901,  number,  and  a  tin  of  the  new  paper 
and  its  contained  color  tests,  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  cor- 
rect exposure  under  almost  all  conceiv- 
able conditions.  Reinschild  Chemical 
Co.,  60  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  agents. 

*  *    * 

Another  New  Developer. — "The  cry 
is  still  they  come,"  and  from  Germany, 
•  of  course;  and  equally  of  course  with 
a  go-to-meeting  name,  that  while  it  tells 
something  of  its  constitution,  is  of  such 
a  length  that  nobody  can  remember, 
much  less  pronounce  it.  It  is  a  meta- 
am-ino-ortho-hydroxy-benzylic  alcohol, 
to  the  learned,  but  to  the  ordinary  mor- 
tal, simply  edinol. 

Edinol  then  comes  from  the  Farben- 
fabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company,  of  40 
Stone  Street,  New  York,  neatly  put  up 
in  a  glass  stoppered  bottle,  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish  amorphous  powder,  easily 
soluble  and  apparently  of  excellent 
keeping  qualities  in  solution,  so  far  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a 
solution  made  four  weeks  ago  is  as  col- 
orless as  when  made,  and  in  every  re- 
spect as  active. 

Along  with  the  edinol  comes  a  series 
of  formulae,  including  the  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potass,  acetone,  and  tri- 
sodium  phosphate,  and  for  both  sep- 
arate and  one  solution  developers,  the 
strength  of  the  edinol  varying  from 
0.25  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent.,  say,  from 
about  about  two  and  a  quarter  grains  to 
four  and  three-quarters  grains  to  the 
ounce. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  spe- 
cial advantages  that  edinol  possesses 
over  some  of  its  predecessors,  we  can 
say  that  it  is  in  every  respect  an  excel- 
lent developer,  and  that  when  we  know 
more  about  it  we  shall  return  to  it 
again. 


The  Photo-Miniature  for  January  is 
devoted  to  4i  More  About  Development," 
but  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the 
subject.  It  has  done  so  well  with  most 
of  the  subjects  which  it  has  treated  that 
giving  a  whole  number  to  it,  we  fondly 
hoped  to  see,  for  once,  a  departure  from 
the  beaten  track,  and  some  hint  at  least 
as  to  the  real  part  played  by  the  various 
ingredients  that  enter  into  the  develop- 
ing solution.  But  no.  Pyro  or  its  fol- 
lowers are  still  credited  with  the  direct 
instead  of  only  the  indirect  reduction  of 
the  light  acted  on  silver  bromide,  and 
the  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "a 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  pyro  in 
water  alone  will  develop  an  exposed 
plate,  but  the  action  of  such  a  plain 
aqueous  solution  is  so  slow  as  to  be  im- 
practicable for  use,  hence  pyro  is  always 
used  in  combination  with  an  alkali, 
which  acts  as  an  energizer."  It  has  been 
proved  hundreds  of  times  that  pyro  and 
water  alone  will  not  develop  an  exposed 
plate.  True,  it  starts  to  the  work  by  de- 
composing a  trace  of  the  water  and  set- 
ting free  a  trace  of  nascent  hydrogen, 
which,  from  its  green  for  bromine,  be- 
gins the  reduction  of  the  light  acted  on 
silver  bromide,  and  gives  a  trace,  but 
only  a  mere  trace,  of  an  image.  The 
result  is  the  formation,  by  the  union 
of  the  hydrogen  and  the  bromine,  of  a 
trace  of  hydrobromic  acid,  not  much 
certainly,  but  sufficient  to  check  the 
action  of  the  pyro  till  it  has  again  been 
rendered  alkaline.  This  the  alkali  in 
the  developer  does  by  forming  with  the 
acid  a  neutral  salt,  potassium  or  sodium 
bromide.  Those  salts,  as  is  well  known, 
are  also  restrainers,  hence  the  fact  that 
a  solution  that  has  been  several  times 
used  acts  very  much  more  slowly  than 
when  fresh,  the  slowness  arising  not 
from  any  using  up  of  the  pyro,  as  in 
the  development  of  a  plate  only  the 
merest  trace  is  actually  employed,  but 
because  of  the  gradually  increasing 
quantity  of  the  bromide  salt. 

But  although  we  are  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  the  continuance  of  a  mis- 
taken idea  as  to  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, we  are  not  in  any  degree  disap- 
pointed. Indeed,  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  way  in  which  the  prac- 
tical has  been  handled.  To  the  begin- 
ner it  will  be  invaluable,  and  those  that 
already  "  know  it  all  "  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  they  have  to  learn, 
and  may  learn  much  of  it  from  this 
number  of  The  Photo-Miniature. 
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Communications   for  the  editors,  pictures   for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a   time),  and 
apparatus  and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol.  Tioga  Centre,  N.  V. 


1413.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wright.— "  The 
Hermosa  in  Avalon  Bay "  is  a  fairly 
good  photograph  of  a  steamer  at  the 
dock,  a  foreground  of  fairly  good  water, 
and  an  equally  well  rendered  hill  be- 
hind. The  negative,  however,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  developed  and  the 
print  toned  to  a  weak  slaty  purple.  It 
is  a  fairly  good  record  of  fact  without  a 
trace  of  pictorial  effect  or  indication  of 
an  effort  to  make  a  picture. 

1414.  C.  H.  Wilkins. — "  In  Green 
Pastures,"  a  dozen  or  so  of  sheep 
browsing  on  a  natural  looking  fore- 
ground, and  with  the  otherwise  too 
straight  horizon  line  well  broken  up  by 
a  couple  of  trees,  and  all  surmounted  by 
a  suitable  indication  of  a  cloudy  sky. 
The  trimming  has  been  effective,  and 
the  little  picture  has  really  only  one 
fault,  a  lack  of  contrast.  The  tone  is 
too  uniformly  gray,  without  either  light 
or  shade.  If  the  negative  were  repro- 
duced so  as  to  be  developed  with  just 
the  desired  contrast  it  would  be  a  de- 
cided improvement.     Page  152. 

1415.  J.  E.  L.— "Mine's  the  Pret- 
tiest," two  little  girls  comparing  dolls, 
has  only  one  serious  fault,  the  distract- 
ing brick  wall  as  background;  or  rather 
it  is  so  serious  that  the  lesser  faults, 
false  values  and  flat  lighting  are  not 
noticed.  With  two  such  good  models 
you  might  have  done  much  better.  The 
brick  and  the  brush  behind  them  are 
not  nearly  so  black  as  you  show,  and 
the  fact  that  the  girls  are  arranged  ex- 
actly alike  is  an  element  of  weakness ; 
while  the  white  lines  above  their  heads, 
the  pointing  of  the  brick  wall,  prevent 
the  eye  from  resting  in  peace  on  the 
pretty  faces. 

1416.  Mattie  S.  Mitchell. — *'  At  the 
Convent  Gate."  This,  to  be  a  picture, 
needs  better  trimming.  With  the  nun 
and  the  basket  alone  the  story  of  the 
"  Foundling "  might  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  the  presence  of  the  little  girl, 
and  even  of  the  half  hidden  woman  puts 
that  out  of  court,  and  as  it  suggests  noth- 
ing else  that  we  can  think  of  we  must 
confine  our  attention  to  the  photography 
without  the  subject.  And  we  may  say 
at  once  that  it  is  encouraging  to  find, 


even  where  we  cannot  understand  it,  an 
effort  at  something  beyond  the  everlast- 
ing purposeless  snapping  that  to  so  many 
seems  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  pho- 
tography. The  only  fault  in  this,  from 
a  technical  point  of  view,  is  in  the 
values ;  that  is,  the  degrees  of  luminosity 
or  light  reflected  from  the  objects  repre- 
sented. The  brick  foreground  is  much 
too  dark  for  that  material,  while  the 
shadows  are  much  too  deep,  only,  in 
fact,  blackened  paper.  A  longer  exposure 
and  more  careful  development,  especially 
with  a  solution  weaker  in  reducer, 
would  have  given,  say,  some  detail  in 
the  black  dress  of  the  nun,  and  at  the 
same  time  lightened  up  the  all  too  deep 
shadows,  especially  under  the  little  girl. 
In  any  future  correspondence  please  at- 
tend to  the  instruction  at  the  head  of 
this  department. 

1417.  Andrew  Safe. — The  portrait  is 
unsatisfactory  for  many  reasons,  includ- 
ing placing,  lighting,  perspective  and 
treatment  in  general.  At  first  glance  it 
looks  as  if  a  fair  example  of  the  work 
of  a  pretty  far  down  professional,  but 
closer  examination  shows  faults  that 
he  would  have  avoided.  The  lighting 
from  a  window  at  the  side  and  another 
in  front,  as  that  is  how  we  understand 
your  description,  is  a  mistake,  and  shows 
itself  in  the  result,  both  in  the  cross 
lighting  and  in  the  burying  of  the  figure 
in  the  background.  It  is  not,  as  is  often 
the  case,  as  if  the  figure  had  been  cut 
out  and  pasted  on,  but  actually  as  if  the  * 
background  came  up  and  partially  en- 
veloped it.  In  portrait  work  you  should 
always  see  that  the  background  is  so 
lighted  that  the  figure  will  stand  out  • 
from  it.  Then,  judging  from  the  right 
hand  and  the  thickness  of  the  left  arm. 
the  lens  seems  of  much  too  short  focus 
for  the  size  of  the  image,  or  rather  so 
short  as  to  make  you  go  far  too  near  to 
get  the  size,  the  result  being  the  appar- 
ent false  perspective,  or  exaggeration  of 
the  hand  and  arm. 

If  you  must  make  the  figure  to  this 
size,  get  a  lens  of  at  least  eight-inch 
focus,  place  the  figure  higher  on  the 
plate,  and  light  from  only  one  window, 
placing  the  figure  nearer  or  further  from 
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the  window  according  to  the  effect  de- 
sired, and  if  you  want  to  make  a  picture 
as  well  as  a  portrait,  pay  more  attention 
to  the  face  and  less  to  the  dress,  that  is, 
subdue  the  latter  so  that  it  shall  not  at- 
tract and  keep  attention  from  the  for- 
mer. 

Yes,  three  seconds  with  F.  5.6  is 
about  equal  to  24  seconds  with  F.  16, 
and  the  exposure  in  this  case  is  just 
about  right. 

1418.  Arthur  Hesse. — "  The  Road 
to  the  Valley"  is  a  good  subject  badly 
photographed,  mainly  from  a  far  too 
short  exposure.  It  is  simply  white  and 
black.  White  sky,  white  road,  white 
water,  and  all  the  rest,  trees,  shrubs, 
grass,  etc.,  everything  indeed  that  is  not 
in  the  brightest  light  simply  blackened 
paper.  Instead  of  F.  32  and  2  seconds 
on  an  October  afternoon,  judging  from 
this,  the  same  time  with  F.  16  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.  Why  use 
F.  32  on  a  subject  of  this  kind?  It 
gives,  as  we  have  here,  the  distance  as 
sharp  and  well  defined  as  the  immediate 
foreground,  while  with  say  F.  16  you 
would  have  some  chance  ,of  getting  the 
atmosphere  without  which  a  photo- 
graph can  never  be  a  picture. 

1419.  L.  B.  Gilmore. — "On  Wood- 
cock Creek."  Trimming  as  you  suggest 
would  be  correct  but  it  would  not 
change  the  fact  that  there  is  no  apparent 
motif,  nothing  that  should  have  induced 
you  to  photograph  it.  No  one  object 
more  important  than  another,  except  it 
be  the  meaningless  jumble  of  branches 
or  roots  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
and  it  would  have  been  better,  very 
much  better  without  it.  Had  you 
availed  yourself  of  the  figures  in  the 
boat,  making  them  a  suitable  size  and 
combining  them  with  suitable  objects, 
you  might  have  had  a  good  thing,  but 
reduced  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  the  sixteen  inches  of  print,  they  are 
entirely  lost.  The  technique  is  very 
good,  although  the  time  has  not  been 
well  chosen,  the  light  being  such  that 
the  distance,  instead  of  merging  into  a 
luminous  atmosphere,  ends  in  darkness. 
Picture  making  requires  much  more 
study  of  the  subject  than  had  been  given 
to  this. 

1420.  F.  W.  Warwick. — "  A  River 
Song  "  is  not  a  happy  selection  or  rather 
well  selected  point  of  view.  The  hori- 
zontal line  of  the  opposite  bank,  twice 
repeated,  by  the  line  of  water  and  the 
line  of  white  crests,  is  weakening,  and 


the  exposure  has  been  so  short  as  to 
make  sky  and  water  simply  white  and 
black.  You  cannot  make  a  picture  with- 
out sufficient  exposure  to  enable  the  de- 
tail in  the  shadows  to  be  developed  be- 
fore the  lights  such  as  the  sky  and  other 
objects  in  lower  light  have  become  quite 
opaque. 

1 42 1.  C  A.  Morton. — So  far  as  ex- 
posure is  concerned  this  is  no  improve- 
ment on  1 081,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
you  do  not  see  it  as  well  as  we.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  "  den  "  of  a  young  man, 
probably  a  student  at  college,  who  is 
half  sitting,  half  reclining  on  an  otto- 
man surrounded  by  a  plethora  of  cush- 
ions, and  before  him  a  small  table  with 
the  usual  smoking  supplies.  So  far  as 
the  arrangement  is  concerned  the  only 
real  fault  is  the  prominent  picture  of  an 
actress  immediately  over  him,  and  the 
more  it  is  considered  the  greater  the 
fault  appears,  as  not  only  does  it  attract 
and  keep  the  eye  from  what  should  be 
the  objective  point  of  the  picture,  the 
figure  itself,  but  it  suggests,  what  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  case,  the  actress 
dominating  the  man.  But  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  the  unpardonable 
fault  is  that  there  is  nothing  but  white 
and  black,  everything  on  which  direct 
light  has  fallen  is  simply  white  paper, 
without  a  shade  of  gradation,  and  every- 
thing that  should  have  only  been  in  the 
shade  more  or  less  is  equally  black.  See 
and  take  to  heart  the  last  paragraph  in 
the  criticism  of  1420. 

1422.  F.  C.  Baker.—"  A  Bit  of  Win- 
ter "  is  one  of  the  best  reproductions  of 
snow  that  we  have  seen  this  season,  and 
only  needed  a  slightly  trodden  path  to 
the  home  on  the  hill  to  make  it  com- 
plete. 

1423.  Will  G.  Helwig. — "Looking 
for  Papa  "  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  that 
you  have  as  yet  sent,  both  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  being  good,  and  for 
once  the  exposure  has  been  correct.  The 
only  improvement  that  we  can  suggest 
is  that  the  camera  should  have  been 
placed  so  as  to  lift  the  picture  a  little 
higher,  high  enough  to  have  placed  the 
sagging  part  of  the  curtain  out  of  sight, 
and  have  shown  more  of  the  child.  As 
it  is,  however,  we  like  it  very  much. 

1424.  C.  H.  Brooks. — "The  Launch- 
ing." There  is  nothing  to  criticise  in  the 
launching  of  a  five-mast  schooner,  even 
although  it  is  the  largest  ever  built  be- 
tween  New  York   and  Boston,   from  a 
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pictorial  point  of  view.  It  is  merely  a 
record  of  fact,  and  as  such  the  technique 
should  be  as,  perfect  as  the  circum- 
stances will  admit.  In  this  case  the  ves- 
sel fills  the  space  except  for  a  small  bit 
of  foreground,  and  while  the  definition 
is  satisfactory,  the  exposure  has  been 
too  short  to  give  anything  like  true 
values,  the  sky  and  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel being  equally  white  paper,  while  the 
foreground,  with  its  multitude  of  fig- 
ures, is  little  better  than  black.  •  We  at- 
tach far  less  importance  to  being  able 
to  recognize  each  of  the  thirty  flags  by 
which  the  schooner  was  decorated  than 
to  secure  something  like  true  values, 
and  should  have  given  sufficient  ex- 
posure to  get  them,  leaving  the  flags  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

142$. — Mrs.  H.  W.  Schenck. — "  Har- 
vesting" has  only  one  serious  fault, 
false  values,  a  sky  of  white  paper  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  field  below  it  al- 
most as  white.  Everything  here  is  so 
nearly  good  that  one  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  just  a  little  more  exposure 
had  not  been  given  so  as  to  make  it  per- 
fect. The  negative  is  also  a  little  too 
weak  and  the  print  tones  to  a  disagree- 
able blue,  but  intensification  would  cure 
the  one  and  a  shorter  time  in  the  toning 
solution  the  other.  The  exposure  is  the 
main  thing  that  you  need  to  look  to  in 
the  future,  and  as  a  rule,  you  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  when  you  can  get 
nothing  but  a  sky  that  will  give  white 
paper  in  the  print  the  exposure  has 
been  too  short.    Page  153. 

1426.  Max  Fielder. — "  November 
Woods  "  is  simply  a  photograph  without 
any  attempt  at  picture  making,  and  is 
not  a  subject  for  criticism  except  so  far 
as  the  technique  is  concerned,  and  we 
may  say  at  once  that  it  is  one  of  the 
very,  very  few  of  such  that  come  to  us 
where  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient. 
The  "  woods "  here  means  only  a  few 
trees  standing  and  one  recumbent,  with 
two  figures  too  evidently  posed  to  be 
photographed,  and  while  the  photog- 
raphy is  excellent  the  subject  was  not 
worth  the  trouble,  and  is  of  interest  only 
to  those  concerned. 

1427.  M.  A.  Norton. — "  Ready  for  a 
Walk  "  is  an  ambitious  effort  that  comes 
near  to  a  success.  It  may  be  called  a 
decorative  panel,  a  full  length  figure  be- 
fore a  shaded  background,  and  nothing 
more.  The  charming  simplicity  be- 
speaks favorable  consideration  at  the 
first  glance,   although   familiarity  leads 


to  a  feeling  that  there  is  something 
wanting  or  something  wrong. 

The  usual  recommendation  to  con- 
trast the  dark  side  of  the  face  with  the 
light  of  the  background  has  been  fol- 
lowed, but  the  effect  seems  to  suggest 
a  sort  of  cross  lighting,  as  if  the  light  on 
that  part  of  the  background  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  right  cheek  came 
from  a  source  different  from  that  that 
lighted  the  left  cheek.  The  real  fault 
of  the  lighting,  however,  is  that  it  has 
not  been  sufficient,  and  in  the  effort  to 
secure  what  lighting  of  the  shadows 
there  is,  the  face,  by  development,  has 
lost  every  trace  of  the  essential  tex- 
ture. A  longer  exposure  would  have  al- 
lowed the  shadows  to 'have  been  better 
lighted  before  the  face  became  so  dense 
in  the  negative  as  to  give  in  the  print 
only  white  paper.  The  arm  and  hand 
are  proverbially  difficult  to  deal  with, 
but  we  should  have  .liked  to  see  some 
other  arrangement  than  the  one  that 
produces  the  slightly  unpleasant  angle 
shown  here.  It  is  easier  to  find  fault 
than  to  suggest  a  remedy,  but  anything 
almost  would  have  been  better  than  this. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  like  the 
picture,  and  had  the  exposure  been  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  shadows  the  desired 
transparency  and  the  face  the  necessary 
texture  we  should  have  had  for  it  noth- 
ing but  praise. 

1428.  R.  H.  Clark.— "  Where  Earth 
and  Sky  Meet,"  apparently  a  stretch  of 
prairie,  is  a  good  photograph  of,  to  us 
at  least,  an  utterly  uninteresting  subject. 
A  stretch  of  prairie  with  indication  of  a 
road  running  across,  and  a  few  bunches 
of  some  kind  of  grass,  but  without 
motive,  or  any  one  point  of  greater  in- 
terest than  another.  It  is  often  said 
that  we  bring  to  a  picture  what  we  see 
in  it,  but  nothing  but  that  we  can  bring 
to  this  seems  to  make  it  worth  look- 
ing at. 

1429.  "  A  Harrison.  —  "A  Quiet 
Stream  "  might  have  been  a  good  pic- 
ture if  taken  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  a  point  that  would  not  have  made 
the  stream  run  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  print,  and  got  an  exposure  long 
enough  not  to  show  grass  and  water, 
the  one  white  and  the  other  black.  Grass 
and  leaves,  wherever  direct  light  has 
fallen,  are  simply  white  paper,  and  the 
whites  are  scattered  all  over  the  print. 
And,  as  if  on  purpose,  to  make  matters 
worse,  it  is  mounted  on  one  of  those 
white  and  black  speckled  cards  that  in- 
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tensifies  rather  than  lessens  the  effect  of 
the  scattered  lights. 

1430.  E.  A.  Don  n ally. — "  Killing  a 
Muscallonge "  is  a  fairly  good  photo- 
graph of  a  subject  that  might  have  been 
arranged  to  better  advantage.  Little 
more  than  the  bows  of  a  boat  protrude 
into  the  foreground,  just  sufficient  for 
the  fisherman  to  sit,  holding  the  fish  by 
a  string  with  club  upraised  to  give  it 
the  finishing  blow.  It  is  an  unpleasant 
subject  and  made  worse  by  the  exag- 
geration of  the  near  arm  and  the  nearer 
parts  of  the  boat  Consequent  on  the  use 
of  a  lens  of  much  too  short  focus  for 
the  subject.  Taken  on  a  smaller  scale, 
that  is,  from  a  greater  distance,  would 
have  been  a  decided  improvement. 

143 1.  J.  A.  Glassey. — "  Looking  Sea- 
wards." Two  boys  climbing  on  a  part 
of  a  wreck  would  have  been  absurd 
from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  under  any 
circumstances,  but  is  worse  when  the 
photography  is  such  as  to  represent  a 
large  part  of  the  wreck  and  much  of  the 
sea  by  white  paper.  Faulty  exposure 
and  equally  faulty  development  have  re- 
sulted in  values  so  false  as  to  make  this 
simply  a  waste  of  material. 

1432.  Newfoundland. — "  An  August 
Evening  "  is  a  fairly  good  photograph  of 
the  record  variety,  so  far  as  the  land- 
scape part  is  concerned;  but  the  un- 
broken foreground,  known  to  be  water 
only  because  of  the  yacht  at  anchor,  is 
such  a  serious  fault  as  to  make  the  print 
worthless.  This  subject  should  be  pho- 
tographed only  when  the  water  was 
rough  enough  to  show  what  it  was,  and 
to  destroy  the  unpleasant  reflection  of 
the  sails.  With  such  water  this  would 
have  been  a  really  excellent  photograph 
of  the  record  of  fact  order. 

1433.  H.  Richter.  — "  Here's  Your 
Baccy,  Grandpa."  Unable  to  decipher 
your  German  title,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  it  one  that  it  suggests.  And 
it  is  suggestive.  An  apparently  well  to 
do  old  gentleman  sitting  in  a  garden 
chair  smoking  a  German  pipe  long 
enough  to  rest  on  the  ground,  while  a 
little  boy  stands  before  him  offering 
him   his   tobacco  pouch.     Though   sur- 


rounded by  foliage,  there  is  sufficient  in- 
dication of  the  proximity  of  a  home  not 
only  to  suggest  the  garden,  but  also  that 
the  boy  had  been  sent  by  the  grand- 
father for  the  tobacco.  But  the  pic- 
ture is  suggestive  of  much  more — of  the 
pleasant  spending  of  the  latter  days  of 
a  long  life,  of  the  contrast  between  the 
old  and  the  young,  and  indeed,  of  all 
that  the  most  fanciful  may  bring  to  it. 
It  is  a  good  picture,  although  not  with- 
out its  faults.  The  pose  and  expression 
of  both  are  admirable,  especially  that  of 
the  boy,  which  clearly  indicates  his 
anxiety  first  as  to  the  satisfactory  exe- 
cution of  the  request  for  the  tobacco, 
and  expectancy  of  further  orders.  But 
both  figures  are  too  closely  enveloped  in 
the  foliage,  not  so  lighted  as  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  background,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  massing  of  the  lights 
and  shades.  The  foliage  is  all  of  one 
tone,  indeed,  the  only  lights  are  the  two 
faces  and  the  effective  spot  caused  by 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  it  is  made  a 
little  too  prominent  by  the  all  too  deep 
shadow,  the  only  real  shadow,  behind  it. 
An  exposure  long  enough  to  light  up 
this  shadow  would  have  been  a  decided 
improvement.    See  page  148. 

1434.  F.  P.  Tolles.— "  A  Quiet,  Shady 
Dell"  is  certainly  the  worst  that  you 
have  sent,  both  as  to  subject  and  execu- 
tion, although  had  the  latter  been  better, 
the  former  might  not  have  seemed  so 
lacking  in  interest.  It  is  a  mass  of  mean- 
ingless foliage  with  apparently  a  stream 
or  perhaps  a  pool  in  front,  but  the  upper 
half  is  buried  in  halation  and  the  lower 
covered  with  minute  scattered  lights, 
scattered  as  if  from  a  pepper-box.  In- 
stead of  a  shady  dell,  the  idea  conveyed 
is  of  a  light  so  brilliant  as  to  make  every 
point  of  every  leaf  a  point  of  the  highest 
of  high  light. 

1435.  T.  H.  Jackson.  — "  The 
Bridge"  is  a  fine  photograph  of  the 
record  of  fact  type  without  claim  to 
pictorial  quality,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  it  could  not  have  been  bettered. 
Having  so  thoroughly  mastered  tech- 
nique you  should  turn  your  attention  to 
picture  making  and  aim  at  artistic  work. 
See  answers. 


SYRACUSE  CAMERA  CLUB   PRINT  EXHIBITION. 


The  Syracuse  Camera  Club  solicits 
pictures  for  their  Annual  Print  Exhibi- 
tion, to  be  held  from  April  15  to  20. 
Unframed  pictures  must  be  on  mounts 
not  less  than  8  x  10,  with  the  name  of 
the  exhibitor  and  title  of  picture  on  the 
back  of  frame  or  mount.  Exhibits,  pre- 
paid, must  reach  the   Secretary,   E.   D. 


Foote,  441  Onondaga  Savings  Bank 
Building,  on  or  before  the  10th  inst. 
There  will  be  two  classes.  The  first 
will  include  only  such  pictures  as  the 
judges  may  select  from  the  entire  col- 
lection as  possessing  superior  artistic 
merit.  Each  exhibitor  in  this  division 
will   receive  a  judges*  certificate. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Correspondents  axe  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Communications  are  solicited  from  our  readers  on  any  subject  of  interest.  A  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas  contributes  to  general  advancement. 


CRITICIZING  THE  CRITIC. 

Dear  Sirs — It  was  with  both  satis- 
faction and  amusement  that  I  read  Mr. 
J.  Striebert's  letter  in  the  January 
number  of  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer;  and  while  in  addressing 
it  to  that  journal  he  was  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  the  preacher  who  scolds 
a  present  congregation  for  those  who 
are  absent,  he  furnishes  its  readers  with 
matter  for  congratulation  by  indicating 
the  faults  of  others.  But  is  Mr.  Strie- 
bert  not  a  little  inclined  to  magnify  what 
he  considers  faults,  and  in  some  cases  at 
least  place  them  where  they  do  not  be- 
long ?  Take  the  marking  of  the  stops  or 
the  iris  diaphragm  for  one.  The  editors 
of  this  journal  have  several  times  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  society  that  origi- 
nated the  uniform  system  has  recom- 
mended its  abolition,  and  given  good 
reasons  therefor,  so  that  its  continuance 
is  the  fault  of  the  optician  rather  than 
that  of  the  journalist.  But  even  al- 
though it  had  been  continued  there 
never  was  reason  for  the  mistake  made 
by  the  friend  mentioned  by  the  writer, 
as  it  was  well  known  by  every  one  who 
took  the  trouble  to  understand  the  sys- 
tem that  where  the. figures  stood  alone, 
that  is,  without  the  indicating  F,  they 
stood  for  the  U.  S.  number,  not  the 
focal  fraction,  and  that  when  the  num- 
ber was  preceded  by  the  F,  it  referred 
to  the  focal  fraction  and  not  to  the 
U.   S.   number. 

Then,  as  to  the  backing  question.  So 
long  as  photography  is  not  an  exact 
science  there  will  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  many  questions,  and  in  many  of 
them  both  may  be  right,  as  there  may  be 
more  ways  than  one  of  doing  them 
equally  well.  It  may  also,  as  he  says, 
be  true  that  some  should  be  settled  by 
scientific  investigation  by  men  of  skill 
and  leisure;  but  although  some  of  the 
editors  may  have  the  necessary  skill, 
few  indeed  are  blessed  with  the  neces- 
sary leisure;  and  as  I  take  it,  the  duty 
of  the  journalist  is,  not  to  investigate, 
but  to  report  the  investigations  of 
others. 


On  the  question  of  formulae  he  is  on 
firmer  ground,  although  even  there  he 
would  like  more  than  seems  really  re- 
quired. As  I  understand  it,  the  various 
items  in  a  formula  are  understood  to 
be  in  their  natural  state  unless  other- 
wise mentioned.  The  natural  state  of 
the  various  salts  of  soda  is,  of  course, 
the  crystalline;  and  it  never  would  have 
occurred  to  me,  nor  could  I  have  sup- 
posed to  any  one  else,  to  use  the  dried 
and  powdered  unless  so  directed,  just 
as  one  would  never  think  of  using  hot 
water  where  only  water  was  prescribed. 
On  a  very  different  footing  is  the  pre- 
scribing a  certain  measure  of  solution 
of  gold  without  specifying  the  strength 
of  the  solution,  and  although  I  have 
seen  that  it  occurs  so  rarely  as  to  be  con- 
sidered an  overlook,  rather  than  a 
method. 

Much  worse  apparently,  although  Mr. 
Striebert  does  not  notice  it,  is  the  too 
common  method  of  failing  to  distin- 
guish in  a  formula  including  ounces, 
between  avoirdupois  and  apothecaries' 
weight,  the  difference  being  43^  grains 
in  favor  of  the  latter;  although  after 
all,  there  are  few  operations  in  which 
the  use  of  the  one  rather  than  the  other 
would  make  any  material  difference.  On 
the  whole,  however,  as  the  apothecaries' 
weight  is  now  practically  obsolete,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  avoirdu- 
pois is  intended. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  I  have 
followed  the  teaching  and  advice  of  the 
American  Amateur  Photographer  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  have  not  once 
found  that  I  was  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed.  Yours    faithfully, 

Frank  Harrison. 


OZOTYPES  BY  BOILING. 

Dear  Sirs — I  am  sending  to  the 
American  Amateur  Photographer 
three  ozotypes,  which  I  think  are  fair 
examples  of  the  utility  of  that  process 
for  the  amateur  who  has  never  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  at  his  disposal  at 
any  one  time,  and  therefore  has  to  do 
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his  photographic  work  somewhat  on  the 
"  instalment  plan." 

In  the  summer  of  1900  my  son  and 
self,  partners  in  photographic  work, 
made  up  several  solutions  for  the  mak- 
ing of  ozotypes  from  formulae  and  an 
article  in  the  American  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer of  that  year,  but  just  what 
number  and  by  whom  I  am  unable  to 
say,  as  I  am  writing  this  at  my  office 
and  have  not  the  volume  by  me. 

We  coated  some  paper  with  bichro- 
mate, made  some  prints  and  fixed  them 
in  water,  then  squeegeed  the  carbon 
tissue  on  after  bringing  them  together 
in  the  acetic  acid  and  hydrochinone 
bath.  There  were  a  number  of  prints 
thus  treated — a  dozen  or  more.  From 
some  cause  or  other  the  process  did 
not  develop  up  according  to  our  stand- 
ard or  satisfaction,  and  the  summer 
drawing  to  a  close  when  the  young  man 
had  to  return  to  college,  ozotypes  were 
only  dreamed  of  for  the  next  twelve 
months. 

In  August  of  last  summer,  while  rum- 
maging round  in  our  den,  we  came 
across  three  of  the  old  squeegeed  prints 
of  the  previous  summer,  and  there  being 
nothing  more  pressing  to  do  that  after- 
noon, it  was  suggested  that  we  develop 
the  year-old  ozotypes.  The  gas  stove 
was  set  going  and  a  large  agate  iron- 
ware kettle  was  put  on  and  filled  with 
water,  which  was  soon  boiling.  We 
began  on  those  ozotypes  with  moderate- 
ly warm  water,  and  as  we  soon  found 
they  were  stuck  "  closer  than  a  brother," 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  in- 
creased, and  as  they  still  stuck  together 
with  no  sign  of  coming  apart,  and  as 
we  were  "just  experimenting"  and  did 
not  care  what  the  result  turned  out  to 
be,  we  finally  concluded  to  just  put 
those  ozotypes  down  in  the  kettle  and 
let  them  boil  along  merrily  for  a  while 
and  see  if  that  would  not  soften  things 
a  bit. 

After  being  treated  to  a  generous 
boiling,  they  were  finally  fished  out,  laid 
on  glass,  and  the  developing  process 
began.  A  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  was 
used  as  a  mop  for  the  scalding  water. 
There  were  no  mishaps  apart  from  the 
reddened  finger  tips  from  too  inju- 
dicious contact  with  the  scalding  water. 
Finally  the  oictures  developed  up,  and 
for  a  year-old  product  we  thought  they 
were  fine. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  is 
about    as    good   a    practicable   endorse- 


ment of  this  process  as  any  one,  even 
Mr.  Manly  himself  could  wish.  Of 
course,  I  lay  no  claim  that  the  prints 
will  pass  muster  as  works  of  art;  they 
are  simply  good  illustrations  that  this 
ozotype  process,  which  has  so  many 
stations  along  its  route  where  one  can 
stop  off  till  next  day,  or  week,  or  month, 
offers  a  method  of  expression  which 
should  appeal  to  the  busy  amateur  wno 
rarely  ever  has  time  at  one  sitting  to 
carry  any  photographic  manipulation  to 
its  logical  and  successful  conclusion,  of 
which  large  army  the  writer  finds  him- 
self an  unwilling  member. 

I  am  sending  the  ozotypes  with  this 
short  article,  and  the  editor  can  repro- 
duce them  or  give  his  opinion  of  them 
in  a  foot  note  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  readers  of  the  American  Ama- 
teur  Photographer. 

Richard  Hines,  Jr. 

[Boiling  is  rather  a  severe  ordeal 
through  which  to  put  any  kind  of  print, 
and  we  reproduce  two  of  those  that 
have  stood  the  test,  the  "  Widow's 
Home "  and  "  A  Misty  Morning,"  the 
latter  of  which  especially  we  like  as 
a  suggestive  picture.  For  a  certain  class 
of  broad  work  ozotype  has  qualities 
equaled  by  no  other  printing  method, 
although  under  ordinary  circumstances 
boiling  need  never  be  had  recourse  to. 
and  it  is  to  us  more  than  surprising 
that  it  has  not  been  more  generally 
practised.  The  reproductions  of  Mr. 
Hines*  pictures  fall  far  short  of  repre- 
senting the  rich  quality  of  the  prints. 
— Eds.  ] 


TIMING  DEVELOPMENT. 

Dear  Sirs — Referring  to  the  clock  de- 
vice described  by  Mr.  Wenzel  in  the 
current  number  of  the  A.  A.  P.  I  have 
in  use  a  little  instrument  which  I  think 
must  be  far  better.  I  do  not  know  by 
what  name  it  is  called.  It  is  of  the 
form  and  size  of  a  watch,  and  I  infer 
is  made  for  use  in  timing  horses  or 
athletes.  Holding  it  in  the  left  hand 
while  working  with  the  right,  the  stem 
is  pressed  at  the  moment  of  pouring  on 
the  developer,  when  the  second  hand 
starts  around  the  dial  (divided  to  60 
seconds  and  fractions  to  1-5),  and  is 
stopped  by  second  pressure,  registering 
to  one-fifth  of  a  second.  A  third  press- 
ure causes  the  hand  to  fly  back  to  start- 
ing point  "o,"  without  starting  th< 
shall  we  sav  chronometer? 
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It  will  run  continuously  for  the  space 
of  thirty  minutes,  has  on  its  face  a 
smaller  dial  and  hand,  which  registers 
minutes,  marked  3,  6,  9,  and  so  on;  is 
stem  winder,  of  Swiss  make,  obtained  in 
Baltimore,  and  cost  $6.75.  I  commend 
it  to  all  amateurs  as  a  very  useful  article 
to  possess.  I  desire,  for  instance,  to 
give  454  seconds  exposure,  to  Welsbach 
light,  of  a  lantern  plate  or  6  seconds  for 


bromide  paper.  It  is  most  satisfactory 
to  have  this  in  the  left  hand  and  press 
it  at  the  moment  of  turning  up  the 
printing  frame,  watching  the  chro- 
nometer for  the  instant  at  which  to  call 
down  with  the  other  hand. 
Yours  truly, 

I.  Harm ann  Fisher. 
(The  movement  resembles  that  of  a 
good  watch  in  character.) 


♦  *  'H-»- 


Answers  to  Correspondents, 


The  article  in  our  January  issue  on  "  Mounting  Prints  in  the  American  Style  "  should  have 
been  credited  to  our  esteemed  contemporary  "  Photography  "  instead  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography. 


Geo.  L.  Martin. — The  article  in  which 
Herschel  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
"  Moving  Figures,"  as  told  in  The  Pho- 
tographic Times  of  December,  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  (i860)  volume  of 
The  Photographic  News,  page  13^  If 
you  cannot  find  it  in  any  of  the  libraries 
we  will  gladly  lend  it  to  you.  The  article 
is  equally  interesting  for  what  the  au- 
thor says  regarding  the  probability  of 
the  coming  of  photography  in  the  colors 
of  nature. 

E.  B.  Gregg. — We  doubt  whether  the 
combined  bath,  the  formula  for  which 
appeared  on  page  121  of  our  March, 
1901,  number,  will  give  black  tones  on 
aristo-platina  paper.  Why  not  try  for 
yourself  ?  The  following  is  near  enough : 
Water,  10  ounces;  hypo,  1^  ounces; 
gold,  2  grains.  With  most  varieties  of 
printing  out  paper  the  possible  tones  de- 
pend more  on  the  negative  and  depth  of 
printing  than  on  any  particular  toning 
formula. 

Harry  Miller. — We  have  answered 
such  questions  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
Your  copyright  protects  only  your  own 
photograph,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  photographing  the 
church  from  the  same  point  of  view  and 
selling  the  copies.  Nor  can  the  rector 
have  any  say  in  the  matter,  the  photo- 
graph being  taken  from  the  street.  Re- 
garding the  other  point  we  are  not  quite 
so  sure.  Having  the  sexton's  permission 
to  photograph  the  church  from  the  small 
building  in  the  churchyard,  however,  we 
think  you  may  safely  print  and  dispose 
of  as  many  prints  as  you  can  without 
caring  what  the  rector  says. 

R.  D.  Langley. — The  copyright  of  an 
engraving  or  drawing  with  an  imprint 


showing  that  it  was  published  in  1736 
must  have  expired  long  ago,  and  you 
may  copy  it  and  register  the  copy  with 
safety.  You  are  mistaken,  however,  in 
supposing  that  such  copyright  or  regis- 
tration will  prevent  others  from  follow- 
ing your  example,  and  also  copying  the 
drawing. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Schenck. —  (1)  The  mix- 
ture of  alcohol,  honey  and  lampblack  did 
not  dry  as  quickly  as  it  should  because 
you  added  too  much  honey.  Such  a 
mixture,  although  a  good  enough  back- 
ing, is  messy,  and  not  better  than  one 
much  cleaner  and  quite  as  easily  re- 
moved. We  prefer  a  mixture  of  burnt 
umber,  dextrine  and  water  about  the 
thickness  of  cream,  made  thicker  at  first 
and  thinned  down  with  alcohol.  (2) 
Varying  the  exposure,  within  limits, 
does  not  alter  the  developing  factor,  and 
if  you  find  the  factor  for  any  particular 
developer  gives  too  much  development 
it  is  easy  to  shorten  it.  Your  powders, 
you  say,  have  a  factor  of  6  1-3;  try  it 
with  6.  As  a  rule,  the  factor  of  a  solu- 
tion that  has  been  once  used  does  not 
change,  because  its  time  of  appearance 
is  longer  and  so  makes  up  for  the  slower 
action  of  the  used  solution.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  those  who  aim  at 
picture  making  rarely  use  a  solution 
twice.  (3)  The  blue  of  a  sky  is  never 
truly  represented  by  white  paper,  it  is 
many  shades  darker,  and  the  bluer  the 
darker.  A  gray  sky  is  more  luminous 
than  a  blue,  but  even  it  is  never  nearly 
.white.  You  say  truly  that  there  are  no 
whites  in  nature,  or  at  least  very  few, 
and  there  should  be  as  few  in  a  photo- 
graph; and  those  never  in  the  sky  ex- 
cept as  clouds.  (4)  Instead  of  our  own 
opinion  of  the  pictures  referred  to  we 
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quote  that  of  a  very  much  better  judge. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin,  one  of  the  best 
known  art  critics  in  the  country.  In  a 
review  of  the  Philadelphia  Salon  in 
Camera  Notes,  he  says:  "The  two 
draped  heads  in  narrow  upright  panels, 
by  Herbert  G.  French,  interested  me 
very  much.  One  is  called  Chastened, 
the  other  simply  Study  of  a  Girl's  Head; 
but  in  both  ttore  is  a  treatment  of  the 
light  quite  poetical  in  feeling,  and  in  the 
former  case,  carried  to  the  point  of  sol- 
emn suggestiveness  that  fully  justifies 
the  title  of  the  picture."  It  has  been 
often  said  that  we  see  in  such  pictures 
what  we  bring  td  them;  and  the  more 
we  cultivate  such  art  instinct  as  we  may 
possess  the  more  we  shall  see  in  them. 

Eliza  Harper. — Of  the  three  we  much 
prefer  that  on  albumen  paper.  It  con- 
tains all  the  detail  necessary,  and  is  not 
so  offensive  as  the  high  gloss  of  the  one, 
nor  so  wanting  in  detail  in  consequence 
of  the  rough  surface  of  the  other.  For 
such  small  prints  nothing  is  better  than 
albumen  paper. 

Jessie  Hoff. — We  do  not  care  for 
stories,  even  with  "A  photographic 
flavor."  Our  aim  is  to  produce  that 
which  will  be  helpful  to  our  readers. 

A.  F.  Nielson. — The  best  work  we 
know  on  lantern  slide  making  is  that 
by. Osborne  I.  Yellott.  It  not  only  tells 
how  to  make  good  slides,  but  what  is  of 
quite  as  much  importance,  how  to  know 
a  good  slide  when  you  see  it.  It  may 
be  got  from  our  publishers. 

B.  H.  Gordon. — The  tone  of  a  print 
depends  more  on  the  negative  than  on 
the  toning  formula.  The  slaty  blue  of 
the  print  is  caused  by  overtoning,  but 
the  negative  will  not  give  prints  that  can 
be  toned  beyond  the  brown.  It  is  far  too 
thin,  not  sufficiently  developed.  With  a 
good  dense  negative  and  the  print  con- 
siderably darker  than  it  is  desired  to  be 
when  finished,  the  combined  bath  which 
you  call  ours  will  give  rich  dark  purple 
tones. 

George  Burns. — The  U.  S.  numbers 
were  intended  to  show  the  relative  ex- 
posures of  the  various  stops,  No.  1,  for 
example,  which  is  F.  4,  is  the  unit,  and 
whatever  the  exposure  for  it  may  be, 
the  various  other  figures  show  that  for 
that  particular  stop  the  exposure  is  just 
the  number  of  units  indicated  by  its  fig- 
ures. In  other  words,  the  exposure  for 
any  particular  number  being  known,  the 


figures  or  numbers  of  all  the  others  in- 
dicate what  the  exposure  for  them 
should  be. 

C.  H.  Dickenson. — N.  J.  on  your  let- 
ter instead  of  N.  Y.  has  kept  it  wander- 
ing for  over  a  month,  as  it  only  reached 
us  yesterday,  March  5.  We  have  not 
hitherto  heard  of  any  difficulty  in  getting 
any  desired  density  with  ortol,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  with  a  proper  exposure 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  time.  For- 
mulae, within  limits,  are  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  how  they  are  employed, 
but  the  following  is  as  good  as  any 
other : 

Ortol 30    grains. 

Potassium   metabisulphite . . .   15       " 

Sodium  sulphite 100       " 

Sodium  carbonate   150       " 

Water 10  ounces. 

You  may  add  from  5  to  10  grains  of  a 
bromide,  but  we  have  never  found  it 
necessary. 

A.  B.  Macfarlan,  Montreal. — We  add 
the  city  from  which  your  letter  comes 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  making 
out  to  our  satisfaction  the  signature.  In- 
formation regarding  the  next  Philadel- 
phia Salon  may  be  got  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Pancoast, 
1 2 13  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia.  Thanks 
for  appreciative  statements  regarding 
the  magazine,  especially  the  "  Watch- 
Tower  "  and  the  "  Portfolio." 

E.  T.  Cope. — For  the  production  of 
blue  prints,  blue  on  a  white  ground.  Pel- 
let's method  is  perhaps  the  best;  it  is  as 
follows : 

Gum  arabic   385  grains. 

Sodium  chloride  (com.  salt)  46       " 

Acid  tartaric    62       " 

Iron  perchloride    123       " 

Water  zlA  oz. 

Coat  the  paper  with  this  solution,  in 
the  dark  of  course,  and  after  exposure 
develop  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  Fix  jn  a  weak  solution 
of  acid  hydrochloric.  Please  notice  that 
it  is  the  ferro,  not  the  ferrtcyanide,  the 
yellow  prussiate  of  potass  that  is  pre- 
scribed. 

T.  H.  Jackson. — The  quality  of  the 
lens  has  much  less  to  do  with  it  than  you 
seem  to  suppose.  You  could  get  quite 
as  good  results  from  almost  any  lens, 
although  it  may  have  cost  only  three  or 
four  dollars. 
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Salon  or  Exhibition. 
Rv  Arthur  Wells. 

T  N  the  hope  that  the  time  for  person- 
l  alities,  motive  imputing,  and 
abuse  in  the  discussion  of  the  salon 
question  has  passed,  and  the  time  for 
calm  consideration  of  how  best  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  artistic  or  picto- 
rial photography  has  come,  I  venture 
to  ask  space  for  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
subject. 

Between  what  is  sometimes  called 
"straight  photography"  or  "record  of 
fact,"  and  artistic  phtotography,  the  dif- 
ference is  very  great.  Although  per- 
haps they  are  both  equally  interesting, 
the  former  indeed  may  be  the  more 
valuable.  From  the  point  of  view  oi 
the  professional  photographer,  prob- 
ably go  per  cent,  of  his  customers 
would  prefer  a  mere  likeness  in  which 
even  the  texture  of  the  dress  and  every 
link  in  a  watch  chain  was  reproduced 
with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  modern  anas- 
tigmat,  to  the  artistic  cieations  of  even 
N' "M'*»  osv  s1,iUl",s;,M,":hdl      the  best  of  the  few  truly  artistic  pho- 

Trtmmnt.  Sn  Afrii  pvrtftiii.      tographers  who  have  as  yet  come  to 

the  front.     And  as,  just  because  of  this  difference,  they  should  not  be 
shown,  and  cannot  properly  be  judged  together,  I  regret  what  I  con- 
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sider  the  backward  step  taken  by  the  executive  of  the  late  and  probably 
future  Philadelphia  salons.  The  photographic  exhibitions,  during  the 
earlier  days  of  photography,  and  indeed  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  had  their  value  and  did  much  toward  bringing  the  art  to  its 
present  degree  of  practically  perfect  technique.  As  such,  it  was  well 
that  the  so-called  "chemical  effect,"  the  laws  of  composition  and  finish 
generally,  even  to  the  "keen  cutting"  of  the  image,  should  be  noticed 
and  estimated  by  the  judges,  both  because  an  acquaintance  with  tech- 
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nique  is  essential  to  the  production  of  pictorial  work  by  photography, 
and  because  they  are  points  or  qualities  that  can  be  correctly  estimated, 
and  on  the  values  of  which  experts  will  readily  agree. 

But  photographic  technique  is  now  so  perfect,  and  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it  so  easy  and  so  well  known,  that  it  has  ceased  or  should  have 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  for  competition  or  of  which  the  judges  should 
take  account  in  their  estimation  of  photographs  as  works  of  art,  or  from 
a  purely  pictorial  point  of  view. 

While  disposed  to  agree  with  the  editors  in  thinking  that  some,  per- 
haps most  of  the  minor  photographic  compelitions  do  harm  rather  than 
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good,  the  better  class  of  photographic  exhibitions,  judged  by  pho- 
tographers acquainted  with  photography,  its  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions, may  still  be  helpful  to  those  whose  desire  is  to  employ  the  art 
only  as  a  means  of  recording  facts,  and  to  the  never-ending;  stream  of 
recruits  that  are  daily  coming  under  its  influence. 

But  the  Salon,  aiming  to  be  an  exhibition  of  pictorial  photography, 
or  of  photographs  that  are  also  pictures  or  works  of  art,  should  be 
something  very  different  from,   and  never  mixed  up  with  the  photo- 


■■  oci-'imm."  J.  H.  Field.  Berlin,  Wis. 

graphic  exhibition,  aiming  only  at  the  perfection  of  technique;  and 
never  be  judged,  or,  more  correctly,  selected,  by  photographers,  even 
although  they  may  be  of  the  few  who  are  also  by  general  consent  ad- 
mitted to  be  artists. 

Culture  and  training  are  as  necessary  for  the  true  appreciation  of 
art  as  for  its  production;  and  he  that  is  in  possession  of  those  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  photographer.  But  if  he  were,  he  could  not  free  himself 
from  traditional  trammels,  the  influence  of  schools,  and,  if  a  profes- 
sional portraitist,  the  numbing  influence  of  the  unsympathetic  clientele 
to  which  he  is  compelled  to  cater. 
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The  artist  of  the  palette  and  brush  has  higher  ideals.  The  study  of 
art  has  been  his  life  work,  and  he  comes  to  the  judgment  seat  un- 
trammeled  by  tradition,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  photography,  its 
methods  and  limitations,  but  thoroughly  able  to "  appreciate  the  re- 
sults. 

Nor  should  the  picture  maker  by  photography  hesitate  to  submit 
what  he  considers  works  of  art  to  the  judgment  of  an  artist,  or  rather 


of  a.  jury  composed  altogether  of  such ;  as,  while  the  photographe> 
conies  to  the  work  handicapped  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  should 
not,  but  that  does  influence  his  judgment,  and  with  an  unconquerable 
prejudice  in  favor  of  some  of  his  own  methods,  the  artist  comes  to  it 
altogether  free. 

Between  photography  as  a  recorder  of  facts,  and  photography  as  a 
means  of  picture  making,  there  is  a  vast  difference,  but  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  that  would  say  that  one  is  of  greater  importance.    There  is 
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therefore  room  for  both  and  both  are  deserving  of  all  the  encourage- 
ment that  can  be  given. 

Public  exhibition  of  the  best  results  probably  do  more  to  foster 
progress  in  both  branches  than  anything  else,  especially  when  prizes 
are  awarded  for  the  best  records,  but  they  should  never  be  exhibited 
under  one  roof  or  at  least  never  mixed. 

The  Salons  may  with  advantage  be  made  broader  than  some  recent 
juries  have  made  them;  that  is,  not  so  closely  confined  to  one  particu- 
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lar  school,  and  even  so  far  as  that  school  is  concerned,  it  might  be 
also  narrowed  a  little,  as  it  can  hardly  be  denied  th:it  there  were,  in 
some  of  the  Salons,  photographs  that  even  the  most  lenient  and  hope- 
ful of  artists  could  see  nothing  beyond  the  wildest  eccentricity. 

The  mistake  in  the  past  was  to  have  allowed  the  teachers  of  the  ad- 
vanced school  to  be  also  the  judges;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  advocates 
of  a  new  cult  being  proverbial,  but  the  mistake  would  be  prevented  by 
the  employment  of  painters  of  recognized  ability,  in  whom  not  only 
photographers,  but  the  public  generally  would  have  perfect  confidence. 

Why  then  should  we  not  agree  to  differ?    Some  taking  pleasure  in 
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making  records  that  shall  show  to  future  generations  men,  things  and 
places  just  as  they  are,  while  others  delight  in  making  pictures  that 
though  they  may  make  the  uncultured  smile,  are  things  of  beauty  and 
lasting  joys  to  the  art-loving  people? 

And  to  give  both  classes  of  photographers  an  equal  chance,  why 


should  not  some  of  our  larger  eastern  and  western  cities — the  country 
is  too  large  for  one  to  cater  to  all — agree  amongst  themselves  to  hold 
alternately,  or  one  to  stick  to  one  class  and  another  to  another,  both 
Salons  and  Photographic  Exhibitions;  each  conducted  on  the  lines 
already  laid  down? 
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The  Salon  pictures  selected  by  artists  in  which  all  classes  had  con- 
fidence and  the  only  awards  the  honor  of  having  pictures  admitted ; 
the  Exhibition  judged  by  photographers  of  recognized  ability,  and 
the  awards  given  for  technical  or  other  easily  recognized  qualities. 
This  would  leave  no  room,  and  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  bad  feel- 


ing, misunderstanding,  and  personal  abuse  that  have  been  so  painfully 
evident  of  late.  The  "secessionists"  whom  we  really  cannot  do  without, 
and  whose  secession  we  sadly  deplore,  would  return  to  the  ranks,  and, 
giving  everyone  credit  for  doing  his  best  in  his  own  way,  harmony 
and  friendly  rivalry  taking  the  place  of  strife  and  misrepresentation. 
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Specialism  in  Photography— H.  Botany. 

By  James  Ross. 


LTHOUGH  I  have  in- 
cluded plants  in  general 
in  this  department  of 
photography,  I  shall,  in 
this  article  at  least,  con- 
fine myself  mainly  to 
trees  as  being  for  many 
reasons  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  for  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to 
turn  their  photography  to 
account,  most  lucrative. 

Of  the  average  dwell- 
ers in  our  larger  cities, 
not  one  in  a  thousand 
could  tell  the  name  or  de- 
scribe the  nature  and 
properties  of  any  par- 
ticular tree  if  they  saw 
it,  or  give  a  recogniza- 
ble description  of  one 
Nu.  1436-  «at  tbs  i>uck."  f.  c.  ibku.        t|,at  was  nanied  to  them ; 

pinhole  Photograph.  antj  ^et]  great  as  js  tne 

pleasure  that  even  they  derive  from  such  trees  as  they  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing,  it  would  be  enhanced  a  hundred  times  if  they 
possessed   that   easily   acquired   knowledge. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  acquired?  Not  from  the  few  trees  that  they 
see  in  the  city  streets  or  parks,  nor  from  the  books  on  botany  which 
they  do  not  read  and  the  illustrations  in  which  are  too  often  far  from 
sufficiently  attractive  or  informative.  Photography,  as  I  see  it,  could 
easily  be  made  to  fill  the  confessed  want ;  especially  if  in  the  form  sug- 
gested by  an  account  of  "The  Colonial  Exhibition"  at  present  open 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London.  The  item  that  principally  at- 
tracted my  attention  was  the  statement  that  each  of  the  various 
samples  of  wood  from  Canada  was  accompanied  by  a  15x12  photo- 
graph of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  produced,  with  photographs  of 
the  leaves,  seed  vessels,  etc.,  etc.;  and  how  to  make  those  is  the  main 
object  of  this  article. 
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A  professional  botanic  specialist  would  of  course,  employ  a  15x12 
camera,  but  the  amateur  for  which  I  write  does  not  need  ani  would 
not  care  to  so  burden  himself;  especially  as  quite  as  fine  results  may 
be  obtained  by  enlarging  from  suitable  4x5  negatives.  The  style  of 
camera  is  of  little  importance  and  may  be  whatever  he  inclines  to, 
but  the  lens  should  not  be  shorter  than  eight  inches  and  would  be 
better  if  of  ten.  Although  I  advise  getting  the  best  lens  that  the  fi- 
nancial condition  will  admit  of,  the  impecunious  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged, as  excellent  work  may  be  done  with  a  single  lens  that, 
mounted  and  ready  for  use,  need  not  cost  over  $5.  Hardly  less  im- 
portant is  the  tripod,  which  should  have  a  head  large  enough  for 
the  camera  to  rest  solidly  on,  and  be  rigid  enough  to  withstand  such 
wind  as  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  forest. 

The  photographing  of  trees,  of  course,  is  not  different  from  the  pho- 
tographing of  other  subjects,  hut  for  recognition  or  educational  pur- 
poses the  highest  possible  degree  of  technique  is  desirable,  and  es- 
pecially so  as  regards  values  and  detail.     Considerable  importance  is 
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to  be  attached  to  the  selection,  to  see  that  the  tree,  for  as  a  rule,  not 
more  than  one  should  he  included,  is  truly  representative,  and  that 
its  natural  form  has  not  been  interfered  with  hy  the  exclusion  of  light 
or  pressure  from  a  too  close  proximity  of  others;  and  only  after  all 
the  necessary  conditions  arc  secured  should  the  photography  be  at- 
tempted. 

And  having  got  to  the  photography,  I  may  say  at  once  that  the  ex- 
posure is  the  most  important  part  of  the  operation.  I  am  aware  that 
it  is  often  claimed  that  there  is  considerable  latitude  in  exposure,  and 
it  may  be,  in  fact,  is  so  when  pictorial  results  are  the  object,  but  here, 
where  detail  and  texture  are  all  important,  and  where  the  small  nega- 
tive is  to  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of  making  a  larger  one,  the  best 
result  can  be  got  only  on  a  plate  that  has  got  a  correct  exposure.  It 
is  true  that  a  negative  may  be  obtained  by  suitable  development  on 
plates  having  got  widely  divergent  exposures,  but  the  negative,  the 
negative  best  suited  for  the  work  in  hand,  can  be  got  only  on  cor- 
rectly exposed  plates,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  work  comes  af- 
ter the  smaller  negative  is  made,  it  is  better  to  make  a  dozen  exposures 
to  make  sure  of  getting  one  correct,  than  be  content  with  one  that 
is  not  so  however  near  it  mav  be. 
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With  correct  exposure  development  is  comparatively  a  simple  mat- 
ter. There  will  be  no  need  for  tinkering,  and  the  only  care  will  be 
not  to  carry  it  too  far.  The  values  will  appear  in  their  natural  order, 
the  detail  in  the  deepest  shadow  coming  before  any  of  the  lights, 
except  the  highest  of  the  high  of  which  there  are  none  in  a  tree,  are 
opaque.  To  reach  this  result  on  a  correctly  exposed  plate  is  simply 
a  question  of  time,  Watkins  and  others  having  abundantly  shown  that 
with  most  developers  the  detail  and  lesser  lighted  parts  of  the  image 
come  first,  and  there  is  a  time  when  every  degree  of  gradation  is  truly 
represented.  Taken  then  from  the  developer  at  the  right  time,  the 
negative  will  be  just  what  is  wanted,  true  in  values  and  texture,  and 
with  its  highest  lights  sufficiently  translucent  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
relative  amount  of  light  to  render  correct  tone  values  in  the  positive. 
But  it  must  be  taken  just  at  that  time,  as  if  left  longer  the  range  will 
begin  to  shorten  and  the  longer  it  is  left  the  shorter  it  will  become, 
until  the  negative  with  many  degrees  of  gradation  will  become  one  of 
only  a  few;  the  detail  not  increasing  but  the  lights  becoming  opaque. 

As  I  said  in  my  last  article,  the  formula  for  the  developer  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  way  it  is  managed,  but  I  have  never  failed  in 
this  kind  of  work  with  the  following : 
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Pyro   Stock   Solution. 

Pyro    loo  grains. 

Potassium   metabisulphite    SO  grains. 

Water   (2  ounces  and  40  minims) 1,000  minims. 

Alkaline  Solution, 

Sodium   sulphite    10  drams. 

Sodium    carbonate    8  drams. 

Poia.-siiim    bromide    20  grains. 

Water    20  ounces. 

This  is  the  proper  strength  for  use,  and  to  make  a  normal  developer 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  twenty  minims  of  the  pyro  solution  to  each 
ounce.  Those  who  care  to  develop  by  time,  will  find  the  factor  for 
this  to  be  close  on  five,  but  a  few  experiments  will  show  just  what  gives 
the  best  results,  and  I  think  "Time"  is  preeminently  suited  for  this 
kind  of  work. 

Of  the  photographing  of  the  leaves  and  seed  vessels,  one  of  each 
only  is  needed,  and  they  should  be  on  a  scale  considerably  larger  than 
the  tree,  nothing  more  need  be  said  but  that  they  should  appear  on 
the  enlarged  negative;  the  story  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  my  next. 


Backgrounds  in  Portraiture. 

IT  IS  satisfactory  to  see 
1  that  the  higher  type  of 
amateurs  are  taking  to  the 
higher  branches  of  pictorial 
photography,  genre  and 
portraiture ;  though  hardly 
so  pleasing  to  note  that 
they  are  apt  to  attribute  to 
the  studios  and  back- 
grounds of  their  profes- 
sional brethren  virtues  that 
they  do  not  possess. 

If  they  only  knew  it,  they 

have    advantages   that    the 

professional  has  not.     The 

painted   studio  background 

at  its  best  is  a  poor  affair, 

and    the    plain    ground    to 

s°-  <***■  Win  j.  Hdwiii.        which  better  taste  made  it 

give  way  is  being  overdone; 

but  the  poor  professional  cannot  escape  from  them.     He  compromises 

by  shading,  turns  the  shade  upside  down,  and  rings  the  changes  of  blinds 
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and  grounds  to  his  heart's  content,  or  rather  discontent,  but  neither  he 
nor  his  work  can  get  away  from  the  studio  or  obliterate  the  stamp  which 
it  impresses  on  every  print  that  he  sends  out. 

With  the  amateur  it  is  not  so.  He  can,  on  a  holiday  ramble,  find  as 
many  natural  backgrounds  as  may  serve  him  for  a  year  for  portraiture* 
genre,  in  single  figures  or  groups,  and  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women.  In  his  wanderings  he  should  have  with  him  a  friend* 
not  necessarily  to  be  photographed,  but  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
size  of  the  image  or  portrait  for  any  particular  scene  for  which  it  is  to 
form  the  background,  as  it  would  hardly  do  to  take  the  image  from  one 
distance  and  its  background  from  another. 

Wandering  thus  with  many  intended  pictures  or  portraits  in  his  mind, 
the  amateur  comes  across  just  the  thing  to  suit  one  of  them ;  and,  seating 
his  friend  in  the  right  spot,  adjusts  the  camera  to  the  size  the  figure  is 
desired  to  be.  A  stone  or  other  mark  then  takes  the  place  of  the  friend* 
and  the  distance  between  the  camera  and  the  mark  carefully  noted.  The 
scene  is  then  photographed,  sharp  or  fuzzy,  or  in  any  way  that  his  fancy 
directs ;  but  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  well  to  employ  the  full  aperture  of  the 
lens,  focussing  carefully  on  the  more  immediate  foreground  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  take  care  of  itself ;  keeping  in  mind  that  if  too  sharp  the  rem- 
edy will  be  to  print  under  one  or  more  sheets  of  celluloid.  In  selecting 
backgrounds  for  groups,  the  only  difference  from  that  for  single  figures 
is  that  the  friend  shall  in  succession  occupy  the  various  places  to  be 
occupied  by  the  figures,  and  each  place  shall  be  marked  so  that  the 
marks  shall  appear  in  the  photograph. 

With  a  stock  of  prints  from  these  negatives  the  amateur  can  at  any 
time  choose  one  that  will  be  suitable  for  almost  any  figure  or  group,  and 
all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  photograph  that  figure  or  group  in  any  place 
that  will  give  the  suitable  light,  and  from  the  already  ascertained  dis- 
tance between  the  camera  and  the  sitter.  The  print  from  the  landscape 
or  other  natural  background  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  and  on 
the  same  paper,  so  as  to  have  them  both  alike,  and  the  figure  or  figures 
carefully  cut  out  and  pasted  in  the  indicated  positions. 

It  only  remains  now  to  copy  this  picture  in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary 
way,  on  a  small  scale  with  a  view  to  enlargement,  but  although 
we  have  seen  fairly  good  enlargements  direct,  wre  should  prefer 
to  make  a  positive  from  this  negative  by  contact,  and  from  that  an 
enlarged  negative  in  the  copying  camera,  as  although  the  trouble  is 
greater  the  result  is  more  than  worth  it.  If  the  amateur  belongs  to  that 
class  that  know  how  to  put  their  own  individuality  into  their  work,  the 
result  will  be  a  negative  from  which  can  be  made  prints  of  which  the 
best  in  the  land  need  not  be  ashamed. 
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TRIMMING  STEREOGRAMS. 

ERHAPS  one  drawback  in 
the  matter  of  stereoscop- 
ic photography  has  been 
the  fact  tnat  the  print,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  re- 
quires the  exercise  of 
some  skill  in  its  prepara- 
tion for  the  mount ;  not 
only  that  the  two  halves 
must  be   transposed,   but 

"THKHOIimiPt.UKX/'  *'lat      tBe      k^      hanQl      P1"'111 

No''441'  w.H.craig.         should  have  less     of    its 

left-hand  margin,  and  more  of  its  right-hand  margin  than  its  companion 
print  has,  the  proper  difference  being  about  1-8  inch.  Ordinarily  this 
would  necessitate  some  tedious  measurement  in  the  case  of  each  print, 
but  the  matter  can  be  most  satisfactorily  simplified  by  the  use  of  a 
form,  of  brass  or  other  metal  which,  so  placed  as  to  a  common  base 
line,  will  indicate  automatically  the  portions  of  the  respective  sides, 
which  are  to  be  taken.  With  this  I  send  a  diagram  of  the  form  which 
I  use.  Having  first  turned  the  print  over  and  pencil-marked  "R"  and 
"L"  (if  more  than  one  print  of  the  same  subject  addinga  number  also) 
this  form  is  placed  upon  the  print  and  pencil  is  run  around  the  openings 
after  which  the  scissors,  following  the  pencil  lines,  quickly  prepares 
for  the  mounting  up  on  card-boards  which  are  furnished  by  the  dealers 
in  proper  size  and  shape. 
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Of  course  the  outlines  of  the  form  sent  would  not  suit  in  every  case, 
this  having  been  made  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  special  camera. 
The  print  produced  from  a  negative  made  in  some  other  camera  would, 
by  measurement  show  the  proportions  necessary  in  the  preparation  of 
such  a  form. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  this  form  made,  and  used  it  to- 
night for  the  first  time  with  great  satisfaction.  The  prints  sent  to 
you  were  prepared  by  the  more  tedious  method. 

J.   Hermanus  Fisher. 

Our  correspondent  is  correct  in  supposing  that  improper  trimming 
and  mounting  had  much  to  do  with  the  retegation  of  the  stereoscope 
to  obscurity,  and  the  greater  attention  that  greater  knowledge  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  about  leads  us  to  hope  for  its  rapid  revival. — Eds.] 


DETAIL  WITHOUT  DENSITY. 

It  is  often  suggested  that  when  one  has  partially  developed  an  under- 
exposed negative,  it  should  be  placed  in  water  until  the  detail  comes 
out  in  the  shadows. 

Instead  of  doing  this  I  take  my  negative  out  of  the  developer  and 
without  rinsing  stand  it  on  edge  where  the  light  will  not  reach  it. 

This  does  the  work  just  as  efficiently  and  much  more  rapidly — usually 
in  a  few  minutes.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Dodds. 

SEXTUPLE    DEVELOPMENT. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  H.  Burn-Murdoch  for  having  helped  me  to  a 
set  of  negatives  for  lantern  slides  of  a  quality  better  than  ever  I  had 
before  been  able  to  produce,  and  that  too  from  three  dozen  plates  ex- 
posed in  October,  and  the  development  of  which  I  could  not  get  at 
till  a  few  days  ago,  till  April  3d  in  fact.  I  carefully  studied  his  article 
on  page  63  of  the  February  number,  and  having  little  faith  in  the  plates 
or  rather  their  keeping  qualities  after  exposure,  resolved  to  devote 
them  to  experiment.  But  the  first  was  a  success  so  decided,  that  I  be- 
came a  convert  at  once.  I. used  the  formula  given  in  the  article,  but 
after  the  first  three  negatives  were  fixed  I  felt  that  the  contrast  was 
just  a  shade  beyond  what  I  desired,  and  to  slightly  change  the  factor, 
added  65  instead  of  70  minims  of  the  ten  per  cent,  pyro  solution.  So 
confident  did  I  become  in  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  the  method 
that  after  the  four  plates,  I  put  three  dishes  in  operation,  placing  each 
of  the  negatives  as  soon  as  developed,  into  the  tank  I  use  for  stand 
development,  leaving  the  fixing  till  the  whole  were  developed.  And 
there  is  not  one  of  the  three  dozen  but  what  will  give  a  fine  lantern  slide. 
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Sextuple  development  is  a  great  institution.  Seven  grains  of  pyro  in 
the  ounce  of  the  developer  gives  just  the  kind  most  generally  wanted, 
but  those  who  want  them  softer  or  with  greater  contrast  have  only 
to  use  a  little  less  or  a  little  more. 

Geo.  Mason. 

IMPROVING    THE    NEGATIVE. 

Every  snap  shot,  or  at  least  every  one  of  mine,  do  what  I  like,  has 
in  it  a  great  deal  more  black  than  there  ever  is  in  nature,  but  at  last  I 
have  found  a  way  to  remedy  the  evil.  I  got  from  the  stock  dealer  a 
bottle  of  retouching  varnish,  and  after  a  little  practice,  learned,  after 
gently  warming  the  negative  to  pour  it  on  and  off  the  back  so  as  to 
leave  a  coat  that  takes  the  lead  nicely.  I  then  place  it  against  the 
window  or  on  a  home-made  retouching  desk,  and  with  a  more  or  less 
soft  lead-pencil  work  on  every  place  where  there  is  clear  or  bare  glass. 
You  wouldn't  believe  the  difference  it  makes  in  the  prints,  in  fact  a  good 
photographer  to  whom  I  showed  a  few  said  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had 
at  last  learned  to  give  my  plates  sufficient  exposure. 

Mary  R.  Croal. 

BRINGING  OUT   DETAIL. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  at  least  I  never  heard  of 
it  till  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  read  most  that  is  published  on  the  art, 
that  if,  when  a  negative  is  just  about  developed,  it  be  removed  from 
the  solution  and,  without  washing  or  rinsing,  placed  in  a  dish  full  of 
water,  development  of  detail  will  continue  without  adding  anything  to 
the  lights  already  sufficiently  developed. 

I  have  tried  it  repeatedly  and  find  a  very  great  improvement,  even 
when  the  negative  is  left  for  several  hours  in  the  water.  In  some  cases, 
especially  when  the  plate  has  been  long  in  the  water,  on  taking  it  out  it 
will  seem  black  all  over  and  look  as  if  spoiled,  but  on  fixing  it  comes 
all  right.    It  is  well  worth  trying. 

Arthur  L.  Brady. 

PACKING   EXPOSED    PLATES. 

I  see  in  one  of  the  British  journals  a  strong  condemnation  of  what 
I  find  a  good,  and  an  equally  strong  recommendation  of  what  I  find 
a  bad  method  of  packing  exposed  plates;  and  as  I  know  that  many 
here  pin  their  faith  on  what  is  said  and  done  on  the  other  side,  I  want 
to  give  those  of  them  that  will  take  it  a  word  of  caution. 
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The  writer  referred  to  says  "do  not  on  any  consideration  pack  ex- 
posed plates  face  to  face,  as  they  will  surely  fog  each  other.  I  find 
nothing  better  than  the  brown  paper  in  which  the  plates  come  wrapped. 
With  a  piece  of  that  between  each  two  faces  they  will  keep  perfectly 
for  at  least  a  week,  although  it  is  always  better  to  develop  as  soon  as 
possible  after  exposure/'  I  don't,  of  course,  know  to  what  particular 
brown  paper  he  refers,  but  have  never  found  paper  of  any  kind  or 
color  that,  placed  between  the  films,  did  not  in  one  way  or  another 
injure  the  image,  and  more  frequently  than  not,  completely  spoiled  it. 

Instead  of  keeping  plates  a  week  between  exposure  and  develop- 
ment, I  generally  keep  them  for  much  longer  periods,  often  for  months. 
After  trying  many  ways  of  packing,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  edi- 
tors I  began,  four  years  ago,  to  pack  them  face  to  face,  and  wrap 
them  in  lots  of  six.  These  were  first  wrapped  in  black  "needle"  paper, 
then  in  what  is  sold  as  paraffin  paper,  and  lastly  in  any  common  brown 
paper,  and  firmly  tied  with  a  string  to  prevent  possible  slipping  about. 

As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof,  some  three 
dozen  plates,  including  those  by  Carbutt,  Seed,  and  Lovell;  that  were 
exposed  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  August,  and  packed  in  the  way 
just  described,  were  developed  in  the  evening  from  April  1st  to  5th,  and, 
without  exception,  yielded  negatives  of  faultless  technique. 

Herbert  Moore. 


COPYING  WOOD-CUTS   FOR   SLIDES. 

I  often  want  slides  of  subjects  that  cannot  be  got  except  as  wood- 
cuts, and  although  I  have  made  many  copies  have  never  till  quite  re- 
cently been  at  all  satisfied  with  them.  Crude  as  many  of  the  prints  are, 
with  lines  rough  and  rotten,  their  faults  when  seen  in  their  natural 
size  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  appearance  on  the  screen. 
A  short  while  ago,  while  bemoaning  to  a  friend  for  whose  lecture  I 
was  then  making  such  copies,  he  said  he  had  seen  somewhere  a  rec- 
ommendation to  photograph  such  coarse  drawings  through  a  sheet 
of  finely  ground  glass,  and  on  trying  the  experiment  it  proved  a  very 
decided  success. 

The  glass  should  be  the  finest  possible,  as  the  finer  the  ground  sur- 
face the  finer  the  copy,  and  it  should  be  placed  with  the  smooth, 
not  the  ground  surface  in  close  contact  with  the  print  to  be  copied. 

•  _        

Miss  M.  G.  Raynor. 
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Words  From  The  Watch-Tower. 

BY    THE    WATCHMAN. 

ALTHOUGH  photography  is  gradually  working  its  way  into  recog- 
nition by  even  the  higher  artists  of  the  palette  and  brush,  there 
arc  still  some,  perhaps  many  on  this  side  who  might  fairly  stand  sponsor 
for  the  character  in  the  following  little  skit  that  I  clip  from  The  Ama- 
teur Pfiotographer. 

THE  PAINTER  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The  Painter  and  the  Photographer  had  got  on  to  the  old,  old  subject, 
and  were  discussing  the  vexed  question,  "Is  Photography  an  Art?" 

Naturally,  the  Photographer  was  the  most  interested.  He  had 
mounted  his  hobby  horse,  and  it  was  galloping.  The  Painter  was  trying 
to  maintain  a  lofty  indifference. 

Photographer  :  In  black  and  white  we  can  give  you  stronger  draw- 
ing, with  more  reality. 

PainteJ*  :  Yes,  I  know  how  generous  your  camera  is ;  it  gives  all  the 
unimportant  stuff  we  take  good  care  to  leave  out. 

Photographer  :  Not  a  bit ;  that's  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  have  learnt 
the  lesson  of  suppression. 

Painter  :  I  suppose  you  mean  those  gum  things ;  you  go  and  splodge 
it  all  over  with  a  brush,  and  think  uneven  brush  marks  make  a  photo- 
graph artistic.  I  wonder  you  photographers  don't  stick  to  making 
studies  for  painters. 

Photographer:  Why  do  you  grudge  us  our  wrork  at  first  hand? 

Painter  :  Oh !  it's  so  mechanical ;  there's  no  art  in  it.  A  photograph 
is  so  monotonous. 

Photographer:  What  about  some  of  your  paintings? 

Painter:  Well,  in  every  drawing  or  painting  there  is  something  one 
does  not  weary  of,  you  see ;  someone's  individuality  has  gone  to  make  it. 
Now,  that  little  slight  sketch  you  have  hanging  there  appeals  to  one, 
and  doesn't  tire.  But  just  imagine  it  a  photograph;  you'd  be  sick  of  it 
in  two  days ! 

Photographer:  And  you  really  like  it? 

Painter:  Why,  rather!  There's  Art  in  that,  if  you  like.  Its  ripping! 
There  isn't  a  fraction  too  much  or  too  little.  There's  an  unfinished,  sug- 
gestive look  about  it  that  the  camera  could  never  manage.  The  man 
who  painted  that  knew  what  he  was  about. 

Photographer:  And  you  really  like  it! 

Painter  :  I  should  think  I  did.     Why?    Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  it? 

Photographer:  No.  Only  it's  a  photograph,  and  a  splodgy  gum 
one,  too ! 
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What  is  "An  animated  newspaper"?  The  British  Journal  says:  "Ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary,  an  animated  newspaper  will  be  presented  to 
the  Palace  Theatre  audiences  next  August,  when  Mr.  Mostyn  Pigott, 
of  the  "World,"  wiU"  produce  the  "Revue,"  a  photographic  resume  of  the 
day's  doings.  The  new  form  of  cinematograph  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Cochrane."  It  will  probably  be  the  life  of  the  London 
streets  lived  over  again  from  day  to  day,  "history  repeating  itself"  in  a 
way  little  dreamt  of  by  the  inventor  of  the  sentence,  but  one  of  the 

wonders  of  the  age  for  all  that. 

*  *     * 

According  to  Professor  Otto  H.  Witt,  of  Berlin,  who  recently  lectured 
on  the  coal-tar  colors  in  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  the  maker  of 
color  screens  or  filters  need  have  no  difficulty,  so  far  at  least  as  variety 
of  colors  and  shades  are  concerned,  in  finding  those  suitable  for  all  pos- 
sible purposes,  as  during  the  past  25  years  no  less  than  3,151  different 

dye  stuffs  had  been  produced. 

*  *     * 

• 

They  do  some  things — not  so  well  across  the  water.  The  editor  of 
Photography,  speaking  of  the  prize  slides  lent  to  Camera  Clubs  and  Pho- 
tographic Societies,  says :  "It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  kind  of  packing  adopted  for  circulating  slides,  they  make  hardly  a 
single  journey  without  some  one  or  more  slides  getting  smashed,  with 
the  result  that  Photography  prize  slides,  which  start  circulating  in  Octo- 
ber, get  fairly  wrecked  before  reaching  those  societies  whose, bookings 
are  in  the  spring.  Secretary  after  secretary  advises  us  of  a  gradual  in- 
creasing wave  of  destruction,  and  by  the  time  the  season  is  over,  out  of 
a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  slides  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  hundred 
to  be  smashed."  Who  is  to  blame,  the  packing,  the  secretaries,  or  the 
post  office?  For  I  presume  the  slides  go  by  parcels  post.  Even  with  all 
our  proverbial  "baggage  smashing"  we  cannot  hold  the  candle  to  that. 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  sets  of  the  Interchange  slides  that 
have  traveled  literally  from  Maine  to  Oregon  and  back,  and  by  many 
devious  paths,  and  while  most  of  them  have  returned  intact,  the  greatest 
number  that  I  can  remember  in  the  most  seriously  injured  set  was  three. 

*  *     * 

• 

Mr.  Forgan  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has  been  measuring  the  size  of 
the  grain  in  the  modern  gelatino-bromide  plates  and  the  thickness  of  the 
film  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  has  given  photographers  something 
to  think  about.  The  grain  varies  from  the  1-9.000  of  an  inch  to  the 
1-19.000,  and  the  main  visible  difference  between  the  slow  and  the  rapid 
plate  is  that  in  the  film  of  the  latter  the  grains  are  not  so  evenly  distrib- 
uted, more  gathered  into  bunches. 
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The  average  film  was  found  to  be  about  the  1-5.000  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, so  that,  thin  as  it  is,  nearly  twenty  of  the  larger  and  about  forty 
of  the  smaller  grains  could  be  placed  one  above  the  other  in  it.  Be- 
lievers in  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  latent  image  will 
therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  room  for  the  dancing  about  of  the 
molecules. 


e>V^\«^A^> — 


Notes* 

Photographs  are  gradually  finding  an  increased  number  of  buyers- 
At  a  recent  exhibition  in  Dundee  (Scotland)  the  sales  amounted  to  $350,. 
$150  of  which  was  the  result  of  the  "Photograph  Art  Union"  noticed 
some  time  ago,  and  which  we  would  do  well  to  introduce  on  this  side. 

According  to  the  Photo  Revue,  photography  has  been  impressed  into 
the  service  of  the  sartorial  artist.  Instead  of  the  time  honored  tape 
measure  the  victim  is  placed  before,  or  rather  behind  a  wire  netting 
with  meshes  of  a  known  size,  and  photographed  from  as  many  posi- 
tions as  may  be  necessary,  prints  from  such  negatives  forming  charts- 
from  which  the  cutter  can  prepare  for  the  making  of  garments  that 
fit  like  a  glove.  Photography,  from  which  we  extract  the  item,  says  that 
the  Frenchman  does  not  consider  himself  well  dressed  unless  he  gets 
his  clothes  from  London ;  we  wonder  what  the  Parisian  tailors  will  say 
to  that? 

Acetone  Sulphite. — It  is  well  known  that  neither  sodium  sulphite 
nor  potassium  metabisulphite,  the  two  main  preservatives  of  the  re- 
ducer in  the  developing  solution,  do  not  keep  well  either  in  solution  or 
in  crystals;  and  consequently  photographers  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
anything  that  will  take  their  place  without  that  serious  drawback. 

According  to  Mr.  Mcintosh  in  Photography,  acetone  sulphite  fills 
the  bill.  It  is  being  largely  used  in  Germany  and  has  already  found 
its  way  into  the  British  market  both  in  crystals  and  solution,  the  lat- 
ter containing  half  its  weight  of  the  former.    Mr.  Mcintosh  says : — 

"Acetone  sulphite  keeps  indefinitely  both  in  crystals  and  in  the  fifty 
per  cent,  solution,  and  is  supplied  in  both  forms.  During  the  time  it 
has  been  in  my  hands,  it  has  certainly  shown  no  signs  of  deterioration, 
and  developers  made  up  with  it  are  as  clear  now  as  when  compounded 
some  weeks  ago,  although  the  bottles  have  been  repeatedly  opened. 

It  may  be  used  in  all  formula  where  either  sodium  sulphite  or  potas- 
sium metabisulphite  is  recommended,  five  parts  of  the  crystals  may  be 
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substituted  as  an  equivalent  for  three  and  a  half  parts  of  potassium  me- 
tabisulphite,  and  the  same  quantity  may  be  substituted  for  forty  parts 
of  sodium  sulphite.  When  the  concentrated  solution  is  worked  from, 
each  two  minims  may  be  taken  to  contain  one  grain  of  the  salt.  Al- 
though this  statement  is  not  absolutely  correct,  it  may  be  taken  as  near 
enough  for  practical  purposes. 

The  Continental  experts  have  already  worked  out  a  number  of  form- 
ulae in  which  acetone  sulphite  is  given,  in  quantities  ranging  from  half 
to  five  per  cent.  In  my  hands,  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  proved  ample 
even  for  pyro,  which  assumes  a  pale  purple  tint  when  stored  for  some 
time  in  ten  per  cent,  solution,  but  does  not  stain  the  gelatine  in  nega- 
tives, nor  even  discolor  bromide  paper.  For  the  modern  developers, 
including  edinol — which  I  have  referred  to  in  a  recent  article — one  per 
cent,  appears  to  do  all  that  is  required. 

When  used  in  the  development  of  bromide  papers  in  conjunction  with 
the  modern  developers,  it  gives  good  greys  and  blacks,  and  in  use  with 
pyro-soda  or  pyro-potash  developers  gives  brown  tones. 

The  extreme  solubility  of  the  salt  will  be  appreciated  when  highly  con- 
centrated solutions  are  required  for  touring  or  similar  purposes.  A  ten 
per  cent,  or  even  stronger  solution  each  of  developer  and  potassium  car- 
bonate may  be  made  up,  and  can  be  packed  in  a  small  compass.  The 
color  of  the  image  is  a  pure  black,  giving  good  contrast,  and  printing 
quickly.  Being  an  acetone  compound,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  so- 
dium sulphite  to  the  edinol  and  acetone  sulphite,  for  this  to  react  with 
the  acetone  sulphite,  and  form  a  working  developer  without  the  addition 
of  free  alkali. 

In  all  respects,  the  new  salt  seems  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  materia  photographica,  and  promises  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  older 
preservatives." 

Albumen  Paper. — Is  albumen  paper  coming  again  to  the  front?  We 
are  old  fashioned  enough  to  hope  so,  and  from  various  quarters  we  hear 
enough  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  will  soon  take,  not  perhaps  its  old 
place  as  almost  the  only  printing  method,  but  as,  after  platinum  and 
carbon  in  its  various  phases,  the  favorite. 

Some  of  the  large  British  producers  of  sentitive  paper,  notably  the 
Messrs.  Griffin,  the  London  agents  for  our  so-called  trust  papers,  are 
fitting  up  works  for  albumenizing,  or  extending  those  already  in  use, 
the  increasing  demand  being  considerably  beyond  their  ability  to  supply. 
We  hope  photographers  on  this  side  will  follow  the  good  example ;  as- 
although  albumen  paper  needs  greater  care  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
printer,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
result  over  that  of  all  the  modern  papers. 

Photographing  Snow  Scenes. — We  are  frequently  asked  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  way  of  photographings  now,  and  so  have  pleasure 
in  extracting  the  following  from  The  Photographic  News,  although  it  first 
appeared  in  The  Traveller,     The  author,  Mrs.  Le  Blond,  better  known 
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as  Mrs.  Main,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  experienced  Alpine  tourists 
and  snow  photographers,  and  her  pictures  command  admiration  wher- 
ever thev  are  seen. 

"Many  people,"  she  writes,  "who  have  never  tried,  or  have  not  suffi- 
ciently tried,  to  photograph  snow  in  brilliant  sunshine  imagine  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a  successful  photograph.     Now  I  have  done  more 
snow  photography,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  art,  and  I  think  that,  once  the  correct  exposure  is  found,  it  is 
easier  than  any  other.     First-class  results  in  the  rendering  of  snow  de- 
pend primarily  on  correct  exposure.    Of  course,  if  you  use  very  unsuit- 
able plates  or  films,  and  if  you  bungle  the  development,  you  will  not 
get  satisfactory  negatives;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  however  good  the 
plates  and  however  skilfully  you  develop  them,  if  you  expose  incor- 
rectly you  will  get  something  short  of  perfection.     Now,  my  advice  to 
beginners  who  propose  mountaineering  with  a  camera  or  spending  a 
winter  in  the  Alps,  is  first  of  all  to  try  to  get  just  the  right  exposure. 
This  must  not  be  too  short  or  it  will  exclude  all  detail  in  the  shadow, 
nor  must  it  be  too  long  or  it  will  kill  all  moulding  in  the  half-tones. 
A  perfect  snow-negative  must  be  full  of  the  most  delicate  detail.     It 
must  range  from  clear  glass — but  of  this  an  exceedingly  small  amount — 
to  complete  opacity,  and  of  this  only  the  smallest  quantity.     It  will 
make  the  more  beautiful  picture  if,  instead  of  following  the  old-fashioned 
idea  of  the  sun  shining  over  the  photographer's  shoulder,  he  has  it  in 
front  of  him.     In  this  position  alone  can  he  get  the  full  range  of  grada- 
tion in  the  lights  and  shades  which  a  subject  entirely  of  one  color  de- 
pends on  for  success.     For  brightly-lit  snow  scenes  I  have  given  expos- 
ures of  the  fortieth  of  a  second  with  f/22  and  Lumiere's  rapid  plates, 
reducing  this  by  half  when  the  landscape  was  an  open  one.     Pyro  and 
soda  is  a  good  developer,  but  I  have  invariably  used  eikonogen  on  these 
plates.     Hydrokinone  should  on  no  account  be  employed,  as  it  gives  too 
great  hardness.     Photographers  who  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
rendering  of  snow  scenes  will  be  astonished  how  much  more  detail  and 
variety  they  will  see  in  these  subjects  as  time  goes  on.     I  have  met 
people  who,  unaccustomed  to  snow,  were  ready  to  declare  that  it  is 
simply  a  white  mass  and  nothing  more.     On  one  occasion,  when  I  was 
about  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  Alps,  a  man  of  no  mean  attainments 
and  much  experience  of  travel  remarked  to  me  before  I  went  on  to  the 
platform :    'What  a  difficult  subject  you  have  chosen !     Surely  lantern 
slides  of  snow  must* look  just  like  a  white  sheet  with  holes  cut  out  of  it/ 
He  came  to  me  in  amazement  afterwards,  declaring  that  he  had  never 
imagined  snow  had  such  a  variety  of  lights  and  shades  as  photography 
had  made  evident  to  him.    So  do  not  rest  till  your  pictures  of  snow  are 
full  of  the  detail  and  modelling  in  which  Nature  takes  such  a  delight 
when  she  softly  veils  the  ruggedness  and  greyness  of  the  landscape  with 
a  glittering  mantle  of  snow." 

Striping  Negatives. — How  easiest  to  strip  a  negative  from  its  glass 
support  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions,  the  operation 
being  desired  sometimes  because  of  the  breaking  of  the  glass,  and  some- 
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times  from  a  desire  to  reverse  the  film.  We  have  printed  many  ways, 
and  probably  the  following,  from  St.  Veronica,  is  as  simple  and  efficient 
as  any. 

Soak  the  negative  to  be  stripped  (if  on  a  broken  glass  it  should  be 
supported  on  another  plate)  for  ten  minutes  in  a  solution  of  five  parts 
of  formalin  in  a  hundred  parts  of  water,  and  then  for  another  ten  minutes 
in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  perhaps  better  still 
sodium  bicarbonate.  From  this  it  is  transferred  to  a  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  acid  hydrochloric,  where  it  remains  till  the  edges  begin  to  loosen. 
It  is  then  rinsed,  the  moisture  blotted  off,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  lightly 
squeegeed  on  to  it.  The  paper  with  its  adhering  film  will  then  be  easily 
lifted  from  the  glass  and  the  film  squeegeed  on  to  a  fresh  glass  or  sheet 
of  gelatine  or  celluloid,  either  of  the  latter  being  preferable  as  the  nega- 
tive may  then  be  printed  from  either  side. 

Reversed  Negatives. — Still  another  method,  this  time  a  direct  one, 
has  been  recommended  in  the  Photographische  Corresponded,  although  it 
is  only  the  revival  of  one  introduced  by  Bolas  in  1880. 

An  ordinary  dry  plate,  no  matter  whether  light  struck  or  fogged,  is 
soaked  for  three  minutes  in  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bi- 
chromate and  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  printing  frame 
tinder  the  negative  to  be  reversed  and  exposed  to  diffused  daylight. 
The  exposure  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  negative  desired,  short 
if  soft  and  full  of  detail,  and  longer  if  strong  contrasts  are  wanted.  A 
few  experiments  will  show  just  what  is  required  under  varying  circum- 
stances.  The  plate  is  then  washed  till  all  trace  of  bichromate  is  removed, 
an  operation  that  may  be  hastened  by  the  addition  to  the  washing  water 
of  a  little  sodium  sulphite,  and  developed  either  in  the  dark  room  or  in 
diffused  light.  Indeed,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  daylight  should 
not  do  quite  as  well  as  the  dark,  and  the  developer  may,  as  recommended 
by  the  author  of  the  paper,  be  the  old  ferrous  oxalate  or  any  of  the  mod- 
ern developers.  We  may  add  that  we  have  just  made  several  reversed 
negatives  by  this  method,  and  that  they  are  quite  as  good  as  we  should 
have  expected  to  get  by  the  more  troublesome  method  of  twice  copying, 
either  by  contact  or  in  the  camera. 

Sodium  Carbonate. — In  a  paper  on  "Tests  of  Samples  of  Sodium 
Carbonate,"  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  by 
Dr.  Caspar  W.  Miller,  he  gave  the  following  method  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  quantity  of  pure  salt  in  that  rather  uncertain  compound  as  got 
from  various  sources. 

On  account  of  the  importance  in  some  developers  of  using  the  proper 
amount  of  alkali,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  describe  for  the  benefit 
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of  such  members  as  may  not  be  familiar  with  chemical  processes,  a  very 
simple  method  of  estimating  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  the 
strength  of  any  sample  of  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate.  In  regard 
to  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked  that  owing  to  the  deliquescent  nature 
of  this  compound  a  good  deal  of  water  is  usually  weighed  as  carbonate 
when  solutions  are  made  up.  Weigh  off  5.3  grams  sodium  carbonate,  or 
6.9  grams  potassium  carbonate,  dissolve  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  water, 
add  a  single  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  methyl  orange,  which  will  give 
the  solution  a  pale  yellow  color.  Normal  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added 
until  the  color  changes  to  pink.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  so 
added  gives  without  any  calculation  the  percentage  of  carbonate  present 
in  the  substance  being  tested.  Thus,  if  it  require  60  c.  c.  to  cause  the 
change  of  color,  the  substance  contains  60%  of  carbonate.  Of  course, 
the  most  accurate  way  to  add  the  acid  is  from  a  burette,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose  a  small  graduate  of  25c.  c.  capacity  can  be  substituted,  filling 
it  two  or  three  times  if  required.  The  normal  acid  can  be  purchased  and 
kept  indefinitely  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  or  an  approximate  solution 
can  be  made  by  mixing  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to  a  strength  of 
about  5%,  and  then,  after  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool,  adjusting  it  by 
small  additions  of  water  or  acid  so  as  to  get  a  solution  of  the  specific 
gravity  1029  as  tested  by  the  hydrometer. 

The  Wet  Collodion  Bath. — There  are  still  a  few  workers  of  wet 
collodion  in  the  land,  and  they  know  how  to  get  rid  of  accumulated  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  bath  by  sunning.  But  sunning,  at  best,  is  a  tedious 
operation,  nor  does  the  sun  always  shine  when  it  is  wanted.  As  an 
equally  efficacious  method  and  one  that  occupies  only  a  few  minutes,. 
Dr.  H.  Vogel  recommends  the  following: 

Potassium  permanganate,  1  part. 

Acid  nitric,  1  part. 

Water,  100  parts. 

Sufficient  of  this  (a  few  experiments  will  show  just  how  much)  is  to 
be  added  to  the  bath,  preferably  in  a  bottle,  and  the  bottle  shaken,  when 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  will  be  oxidized,  and 
more  rapidly  if  gentle  heat  be  applied,  and  may  be  filtered  out. 

Making  Labels  by  the  Camera.— Mr.  J.  C.  H.  Wallsgrove,  in  the 
April  Photogram,  shows  the  outcome  of  a  new  application  of  photogra- 
phy, the  making  of  labels ;  and  an  excellent  one  it  is  for,  say,  the  chemist 
who  is  also  a  photographer,  who  wants  only  a  few  for  some  particular 
purpose.  The  example  is  a  tall  narrow  label  with  a  darkish  border,, 
three  sprays  of  lavender  occupy  its  whole  length,  and  in  a  square  not 
quite  in  the  middle  of  the  stalks  are  the  words  "Double  Distilled  Lav- 
ender Water,  Fragrant  and  Refreshing." 
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Color  Filters. — In  the  same  number  of  the  Plwtogratn,  Dr.  Meithe 
recommends  Tartrasine  as  probably  the  best  of  all  dyes  for  making  yel- 
low screens,  and  says  that  with  a  depth  of  color  sufficient  to  vastly  im- 
prove the  relative  luminosities  with  at  least  some  plates,  the  exposure  is 
so  little  affected  that  snap  shots  are  easily  possible.  Tartrazin  comes 
from  Germany,  of  course,  and  is  made  by  the  Badische  Anilin  and  Soda 
Fabrik.  A  one  per  cent,  solution  of  the  dye  should  be  made  and  added 
to  the  gelatine  with  the  plate  which  is  to  be  coated,  in  such  proportion 
as  will  give  the  desired  shade,  and  that,  of  course,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  plate  with  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  and  to  be  found  by  experi- 
ment. 

Sodium  Sulphide. — Those  who  use,  in  the  process  of  intensification, 
or  bromide  print  toning,  the  ill  smelling  ammonium  sulphide,  will  be  glad 
to  hear,  on  the  authority  of  R.  Blake  Smith  in  the  April  Photogram,  that 
the  sodium  salt  answers  the  various  purposes  quite  as  well,  and  is  almost 
odorless.  The  Photogram  cautions  purchasers  to  be  sure  they  get  the 
iulphide,  and  not  the  more  generally  used  sulphite. 

The  Judges  at  Salons. — "The  one  essential  to  success,  if  the  exhi- 
bition is  to  be  representative  of  artistic  photography,  is  that  the  jury  be 
composed  entirely  of  artists  who  have  no  interest  in  photography ;  only 
such  men  can  fairly  judge  photographs  as  works  of  art."  So  says  the 
Photo-Era ;  and  with  the  saying  we  heartily  agree.  Pictures  should  be 
judged  for  what  they  are,  not  for  how  they  were  produced,  nor  should 
the  limitations  of  the  method,  or  anything  else  connected  with  their  pro- 
duction, have  any  influence  on  the  judging.  In  this  we  are  entirely  at 
one  with  our  correspondent,  Arthur  Wells,  whose  opinion  will  be  found 
on  another  page. 

Photography  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. — When  the  enthusi- 
astic and  genial,  and  we  may  add  highly  respected  "Strauss  of  St.  L  ouis," 
launched  the  proposal  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  in  the  forthcoming  In- 
ternational Exhibition  a  building  exclusively  devoted  to  artistic  photog- 
raphy, he  unfortunately  loaded  it  with  a  statue  or  other  memorial  to 
Daguerre  as  "The  Father  of  Photography" ;  forgetting  apparently  the 
trouble  already  caused  by  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  again  and  again  been  abundantly  shown  that  Daguerre  has 
no  claim  to  that  honor. 

While  that  false  step  undoubtedly  clouded  the  interest  that  we  and 
others  would  have  had  in  the  proposition,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has 
apparently  been  departed  from,  and  although  there  is  no  probability  of 
photography's  getting  a  building  all  to  itself,  it  is  likely  to  have  an  hon- 
ored place  with  painting  and  other  works  of  fine  art. 
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To  strengthen  the  hands  of  Mr.  Strauss  and  those  who  are  working 
with  him  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  well  for  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  artistic  photography,  and  that  should  mean  every  photographer  in  the 
land,  to  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  Strauss,  as  the  greater  the  in- 
terest shown  the  more  likely  is  the  request  to  be  granted. 

As  an  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  plea  is  being  made,  and  to 
encourage  the  modest  amateur,  we  may  say  that  at  a  meeting  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  photographers  in  the  country  recently  held  in 
Mr.  Strauss'  office,  Mr.  Stein  of  Milwaukee  told  Col.  Ockerson,  Chief  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  Department  of  the  Fair,  that,  in  his  opinion,  "If  ioo 
pictures  were  accepted  by  a  jury  of  artists,  80  of  them  would  be  by  ad- 
vanced amateur  photographers." 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  Kodak  Progress 

Competition* 

Y\7  E  have  just  been  informed  that  the  following  gentlemen  have  con- 
Y  *  sented  to  act  as  judges  in  the  "Kodak  Progress  Competition,"  in 
which  they  will  award  prizes  to  the  value  of  $4,000 — $2,000  in  cash  and 
$2,000  in  kodaks.  Messrs.  Chas.  I.  Berg,  IJenry  Troth  and  Rudolph  Eick- 
emeyer,  Jr. ,  three  names  that  will  inspire  confidence  from  Maine  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  to  whose  judgment  the  best  photographer  in  the  land 
need  not  hesitate  to  submit  his  work. 

We  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  be  influenced  by  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  taking  of  a  money  prize  transfers  them  from  the 
amateur  to  the  professional  class,  and  that  many  of  them  will  put  their 
"best  foot  forward"  and  go  in  and  win.  The  inducements  in  this  are 
surely  greater  than  ever  were  offered  at  any  previous  exhibition,  in  this 
country  at  least,  and  with  such  men  as  judges  our  often  expressed  dis- 
like to  a  certain  class  of  competitions  does  not  obtain.  We  therefore 
counsel  our  readers  to  get  from  their  dealers  or  send  to  Rochester  for 
the  circular  that  will  tell  them  all  about  the  competition,  select  the  class 
or  classes  in  which  they  can  enter,  and  spend  the  Summer,  if  necessary, 
in  securing  something  that  shall  be  at  the  top.  Never  forget  that  one 
first-class  picture  in  a  season  is  better  than  a  thousand  that  are  not ;  nor 
that  even  if  you  try  and  fail  you  will  have  learned  much  by  trying.  But 
we  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  at  least  will  succeed,  as  if  not  we  shall 
begin  to  feel  that  we  have  been  spending  our  strength  for  naught. 
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Gum-Bichromate* 

By  R.  W.   K.  Godkin. 

THE  gum-bichromate  process  is  far  too  little  worked  by  amateur  pho- 
tographers, and  the  reason  is,  I  believe,  fear  of  failure  in  the  prep- 
aration ot  the  sensitive  paper.  Besides  this,  slight  difficulties  in  manip- 
ulation have  been  exaggerated  in  the  journals  devoted  to  photography ; 
expensive  brushes  of  badger  or  camel-hair  have  been  too  much  insisted 
on ;  and  also  the  preliminary  sizing  of  the  paper  (as  often  as  not  quite 
unnecessary)  has  deterred  not  a  few  from  working  this  most  interesting 
process. 

The„only  brush  I  have  ever  used  for  applying  the  gum  and  paint  mix- 
ture is  a  flat  one,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  made  of  white  bristles  which 
are  fairly  stiff,  and  it  cost  eightpence.  I  never  size  paper  for  the  process, 
never  use  a  brush  in  development,  and  never  use  any  alum  or  sulphite 
of  soda  fixing  solution  whatever.  Therefore,  the  process  is  to  me  easy 
and  economical,  and  anyone  following  these  notes  can  assure  themselves 
of  the  facts. 

The  process,  being  a  somewhat  "broad"  one,  does  not  suit  prints  of 
too  small  an  area — it  is  not  advisable  to  work  under  half-plate  size.  Sizes 
above  this,  and  especially  enlarged  negatives,  will  give  splendid  pictures, 
and,  as  the  color  of  pigment  can  be  chosen  to  suit  the  subject,  full  play 
can  be  given  to  one's  ideas.  The  results  are  permanent  if  properly  done, 
depending  on  the  choice  of  a  suitable  permanent  pigment  and  the  wash- 
ing out  by  water  of  the  bichromate  salt. 

To  begin  with  the  paper.  I  always  use  Joynson's  drawing  papers. 
They  can  be  obtained  of  any  weight  or  surface,  and  are  all  sized  with 
gelatine,  so  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  preliminary  treatment.  Cut 
the  paper  up  in  pieces  about  an  inch  bigger  each  way  than  the  plate 
used — thus  g}/2  by  yl/2  in.  for  a  whole-plate.  Also  mark  the  back  of  the 
paper  with  a  blacklead  cross  to  avoid  painting  that  side. 

The  gum  solution  is  made  by  dissolving,  without  heat,  an  ounce  of 
good  gum  arabic  in  iJ/2  ozs.  of  water;  this  may  take  a  couple  of  days 
with  shaking  now  and  then.  Also  make  a  saturated  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassium,  which  is  about  a  10  per  cent,  solution.  Some  tubes 
of  water-color  paint  and  the  afore-mentioned  brush  complete  the  neces- 
sary materials. 

Pour  the  bichromate  solution  into  a  dish,  and  carefully  immerse  each 
sheet  of  paper  separately  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  or  until  thoroughly 
soaked  with  the  solution.  Mind  and  see  that  no  air-bubbles  form  either 
on  the  front  or  back  of  the  paper.     Then  withdraw  and  pin  up  to  dry. 

The  following  evening  the  paper  will  be  ready  for  coating  with  the 
gum  and  paint.  Squeeze  out  a  little  of  the  paint  into  a  saucer,  add  about 
twice  as  much  of  the  gum  solution,  and  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
whole  of  a  consistency  fairly  easy  to  spread.  No  definite  quantities  or 
weights  can  be  given,  but  the  mixture  must  not  be  made  too  fluid.  Any- 
how, after  working  the  first  batch  of  paper  this  will  be  easily  mastered. 
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Mix  up  thoroughly  with  the  brush  and  apply  to  the  paper.  Coat  the 
paper  thinly  and  as  evenly  as  possible,  but  dp  not  be  dismayed  because 
a  perfect  coating  cannot  be  obtained ;  the  resulting  print  is  the  thing: 
to  judge  by.  I  have  had  the  most  wretched-looking  daubs  give  splendid 
prints.  The  reason  for  having  the  paper  larger  than  the  size  of  plate  is 
that  the  extreme  edges  are  difficult  to  coat,  so  now,  when  the  paper  has 
dried,  trim  the  prepared  pieces  down  to  prope*  size.  In  two  or  three 
days  they  will  be  ready  for  printing.  I  never  use  them  at  once,  as  I 
believe  in  giving  the  gum  and  paint  time  to  thoroughly  amalgamate  with 
the  bichromate  of  potassium  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

Printing  takes  about  the  same  time  as  with  carbon  or  silver  prints. 
I  always  mask  the  prints  with  thin  red  paper  masks  interposed  between 
negative  and  paper.  This  both  sets  off  the  prints  and  is  also  an  aid  in 
the  subsequent  development,  by  giving  one  an  idea  as  to  how  the  prints 
are  coming  out.  If  dense,  the  negative  may  be  printed  in  full  sunshine ; 
weak  negatives  are  better  in  the  shade.  To  judge  when  printing  is  com- 
plete, pull  back  a  half  of  the  paper  in  the  frame,  and  look  through  it  from 
the  back  at  the  sun  or  some  brilliant  light.  When  the  details  can  just 
be  discerned,  in  a  deep  reddish-brown  tint,  of  principal  objects  in  the 
picture,  it  is  sufficiently  printed.  There  is,  however,  very  considerable 
latitude  with  this  process  with  over-exposed  prints — under-exposed  ones 
are  absolutely  useless. 

The  final  manipulation,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  development. 
It  should  be  performed  in  full  daylight,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after 
printing.  Soak  the  print  in  cold  water,  in  a  basin  where  the  water  can 
be  often  replenished.  The  first  few  waters  will  be  deeply  stained  with 
the  bichromate — the  paper  of  the  print  gradually  growing  whiter.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  masked  edges  will  begin  to  frill  and  peel  off.  It  is  well 
not  to  hurry  development,  as  the  longer  it  takes  the  more  perfectly  the 
bichromate  is  removed. 

Now  gently  dab  the  edges  with  the  ball  of  the  middle  finger,  also  the 
highest  lights  of  the  print.  Next  coax  the  deepest  shadows  in  the  same 
way,  and,  as  the  superfluous  paint  comes  off,  wash  it  away  with  copious 
lots  of  water,  to  avoid  any  staining  or  deposition  in  the  pits  of  the  print. 

Hot  water  may  be  used  if  much  over-printed,  and  by  vigorous  use  of 
the  fingers  good  prints  may  be  obtained.  If  correctly  exposed,  cold 
water  is  sufficient.  When  all  the  paint  which  is  unnecessary  to  the  pic- 
ture has  been  cleaned  off,  the  paper  should  be  free  from  bichromate,  and 
may  then  be  pinned  up  to  dry. 

I  am  sure  anyone  trying  this  process  will  be  charmed  at  the  easy  way 
with  which  fine  prints  can  be  secured,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  an  idea 
that  this  is  a  process  merely  for  the  few. — Photographic  News. 


A  Cheap  Background. — When  photographing  in  the  country  or 
away  from  home  and  a  plain  background  is  desired,  try  posing  the  fig- 
ure in  an  open  doorway,  the  interior  of  the  premises  being  darkened 
as  much  as  possible.  It  works  to  perfection,  far  more  preferable  than 
a  mass  of  foliage  or  the  obtrusive  designs  on  a  wall. 
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Under-Exposure  in  Portraiture* 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  anything  so  much  to  be  guarded  against 
and  avoided  in  portraiture  as  under-exposure.  And  yet  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  quite  a  large  proportion  oi  professional  photogra- 
phers are  hardly  aware  how  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  and  unpleasing 
owes  its  genesis  to  this  one  fault.  Hard,  saturnine  faces,  fixed  expres- 
sions, glaring  eyes,  absence  of  likeness,  are  only  a  few  of  the  plentiful 
crop  of  evils  due  to  this  cause.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  primary  re- 
quirements of  pleasing  and  successful  portraiture  is  softness  and  delicacy 
of  lighting.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  human  face, 
except  in  early  infancy  and  childhood,  is  not,  photographically  at  least, 
sufficiently  round  and  soft  of  outline  to  look  well  in  a  harsh  and  abrupt 
light.  We  are  not  often  brought  into  cognizance  of  this  fact  in  ordinary 
life,  although  it  thrusts  itself  forcibly  on  our  attention  in  the  studio, 
And  yet  there  are  occasions  now  and  then  when  it  is  evident  to  everyone, 
as  for  instance,  when  the  gay  frequenters  of  a  ball  leave  the  precincts 
of  the  softened  candle  and  gas  lights  for  the  unsubdued  brightness  of 
early  morning,  and  notice  with  wonder  how  unflattering  the  light  is  to 
many  a  proud  beauty,  who  looked  the  perfection  of  loveliness  in  an  arti- 
ficial light.  The  contrast  is  more  in  seeming  than  in  reality.  To  those 
who  come  from  the  ballroom  the  difference  is  striking,  but  the  loungers 
outside  will  not  notice  it  so  much,  if  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  valuable  ex- 
ample of  how  very  much  better  even  the  fairest  face  may  look  under 
suitable  conditions  of  lighting. 

But,  it  jnay  be  said,  we  are  not  speaking  of  lighting  at  all,  but  of  the 
effects  of  under-exposure.  Well,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  under- 
exposure has  a  very  similar  effect  on  a  portrait  negative  to  that  caused 
by  a  harsh  and  unsatisfactory  light.  Unless  it  is  very  slight  in  degree, 
and  most  skilfully  compensated  for  in  development,  it  will  cause  the  very 
same  evils  of  excessive  contrast  and  lack  of  softness.  And  these  unde- 
sirable qualities  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  things  objectionable  due 
to  under-exposure.  It  has  a  distinct  and  decided  effect  in  modifying  the 
likeness,  and  always  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  retoucher  who  has 
to  deal  with  such  negatives  appreciates  this  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
person,  and  will,  if  appealed  to,  confirm  the  statement  as  to  the  great 
difference  that  is  often  shown,  as  regards  likeness,  between  a  correctly 
or  over-exposed  negative  and  one  that  is  not.  In  the  first  place,  the  age 
of  the  sitter  is  nearly  always  exaggerated,  lines,  furrows  and  wrinkles 
are  unduly  displayed  and  emphasized,  and  any  natural  defects  of  the  face 
become  more  than  reasonably  apparent.  It  is  true  that,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, it  is  in  the  power  of  the  retoucher  to  make  amends  for  this,  but 
beyond  all  that  is  in  his  province  and  ability  to  soften  and  remove,  there 
is  a  nameless  something,  unpleasing  and  forbidding,  about  the  under- 
exposed portrait  that  cannot  be  atoned  for,  be  his  pencil  never  so  skillful. 
Or,  it  may  be,  if  retouching  is  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  soften  and 
smooth  the  face  to  the  same  degree  of  roundness  that  would  have  been 
present  in  a  correctly-exposed  negative,  there  becomes  apparent  an  in- 
sipidity and  lack  of  character  that  is  even  worse  than  the  first  evil.  Not 
only  does  under-exposure  seem  to  age  the  sitter,  but  it  has  undeniably 
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a  detrimental  effect  on  the  rendering  of  expression.  If  two  negatives  be 
taken  at  the  same  time,  as  may  be  done  with  a  stereoscopic  camera,  one 
being  correctly  and  the  other  under  exposed,  the  difference  may  be  read- 
ily enough  appreciated.  If  in  the  former  the  sitter  is  rendered  with  a 
pleasing  smile,  it  will  probably  be  noticed  that  in  the  latter  the  expres- 
sion is  slightly  less  agreeable,  more  rigid  and  stiff,  and  perhaps  even 
rather  staring.  And  when  we  consider  how  all-important  such  little 
things  are  in  contributing  to  the  satisfaction  or  otherwise  of  one's  cus- 
tomers, the  photographer  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  question. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  inquire  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  under-exposure,  intentional  or  the  reverse.     It  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  many  photographers  deliberately  give  their  negatives  an  infficient 
exposure  in  order  to  secure  certain  results,  which,  they  imagine  wrongly, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  that  means.    The  idea  will  be  found,  mostly, 
among  those  who  have  for  some  time  been  working  the  albumenized  sil- 
ver process,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  memory  of  the  strong  and  vigor- 
ous negatives  that  were,  in  the  earlier  days,  necessary  for  successful 
prints  on  these  papers.    They  lose  sight,  or  are  not  aware,  of  the  great 
changes  in  manufacture  and  sensitizing  which  have  called  for  a  different 
class  of  negative,  one  of  lesser  density,  softer,  and  more  adapted  to  the 
less  richly-coated  papers  of  to-day.     And  for  the  worker  in  gelatino- 
chloride  attention  to  this  question  is  even  more  essential.     It  is  only 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  it  ought,  how  delicate  and  true  in  grada- 
tion should  those  negatives  be  which  are  to  give  the  most  perfect  results 
with  that  process.     It  has  also  been  a  cherished  delusion  with  some  that 
good  prints  in  platinotype  and  carbon  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  negatives  possessing  strong  contrast.    Vigor  and  suffi- 
cient printing  density  are,  it  goes  without  saying,  essential,  but  these 
qualities  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  great  contrast.     And  curi- 
ously enough,  the  special  beauties  of  the  platinotype  process — its  deli- 
cacy and  softness — have  often  been  entirely  overlooked  and  counteracted 
by  the  use  of  unsuitably  hard  negatives.     So  much  for  intentional  and 
deliberate  under-exposure,  with  a  definite,  though  mistaken,  object  in 
view.     We  will  now  examine  those  cases  where  it  occurs  rather  in  def- 
erence to  what  are  believed  to  be  unavoidable  circumstances,  than  the 
operator's  direct  desire.     Some  studios,  for  instance,  are  handicapped 
with  an  insufficiency  of  light,  by  reason  of  situation  or  adjacent  obsta- 
cles, and  a  certain  amount  of  under-exposure  is  generally  obliged  to  be 
accepted  as  a  disagreeable  necessity.     In  such  cases  there  is  hardly  any 
avoidance  of  the  evil,  though  certainly  much  may  be  done  by  the  em- 
ployment of  as  large  a  blazed  surface  as  possible ;  light  backgrounds  and 
surroundings ;  a  lens  of  the  largest  obtainable  aperture,  and,  it  may  be, 
without  stopping  down;  also,  it  might  be  suggested,  the -use  of  isochro- 
matic  plates.     Then,  again,  longer  exposures  might  be  attempted  than 
the  average  photographer  cares  to  deal  with.     They  are  more  tiresome, 
perhaps,  and  risk  of  movement  is  greater;  but,  within  limits,  the  ordi- 
nary sitter  is  quite  capable  of  the  necessary  endurance  and  patience,  and 
will  take  it  good-humoredly  if  properly  treated.    The  results  are  cer- 
tainly more  satisfactory  than  under-exposure  would  have  given. 
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Another  instance  of  practically  necessary  under-exposure  is  found  in 
the  photography  of  young  children  or  animals.  Here  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  subject  still  has  compulsorily  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate,  however,  that  these  cases  are  precisely  those  which 
suffer  least  from  a  moderate  deficiency  of  exposure.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
better  to  insure  against  it,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  means  before  sug- 
gested. Quietness,  tact,  absence  of  fussiness,  and  quickness  to  seize  the 
golden  moment,  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  in  dealing  with  the  excitability 
and  ebullience  of  life  in  both  animals  and  children,  acting  like  a  soothing 
anodyne,  to  the  promotion  of  stillness  and  repose.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  is  room  for  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  under-exposure.  It  is  probable  that  a  negative  which  one 
man  might  consider  under-exposed  would  appear  to  another  the  acme  of 
correctness.  The  true  definition,  perhaps,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  se- 
curing an  idea  of  those  conditions  which  should  be  satisfied  by  the  per- 
fectly-exposed negative.  The  qualities  to  be  sought  after  are  truthful 
gradation,  proper  rendering  of  tone  values,  and  just  sufficient  density  to 
give  satisfactory  prints  in  the  chosen  process.  Judging  from  this  stand- 
ard, the  under-exposed  negative  is  found  principally  to  fail  in  the  first 
two  requirements.  It  is  not  only  undeniable  chalkiness  and  absence  of 
detail  in  the  darker  shadows  that  suffice  to  brand  a  plate  as  not  having 
received  its  due  exposure.  These  are  only  the  extreme  indications  of 
the  fault  in  question.  Quite  as  objectionable  to  the  trained  and  critical 
eye  is  that  steepness  of  scale  and  untruthful  relation  of  light  and  shade 
which  so  often  pass  unchallenged,  and,  in  portraiture  especially,  are  so 
fatal  to  pleasing  and  artistic  results.  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member how  great  a  difference  may  be  made  by  selection  of  developer. 
A  plate  may,  indeed,  be  under-exposed  for  one  developer  and  quite  the 
reverse  for  another.  Both  exposure  and  development*  should  be  care- 
fully adjusted  to  each  other,  and  not  treated  as  distinct  and  independent 
things.  The  special  circumstances  of  the  particular  studio,  as  to  light 
and  other  matters,  the  effect  desired,  the  printing  process  to  be  em- 
ployed, should  all  be  kept  in  view  and  allowed  for  in  the  composition  of 
the  developer.  ^  Then  exposure  and  development  will  work  amicably 
together  hand  in  hand,  to  the  saving  of  much  worry  and  perplexity,  and 
the  producing  of  both  technically  and  artistically  perfect  negatives. — 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Our  Illustrations. — The  work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Field,  a  professional 
photographer  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  with  which  we  are  privileged  to  adorn 
our^  pages  this  month,  stamps  him  as  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability.  The  frontispiece,  to  which  we  have  given  the  title,  "A  Sultry 
Afternoon ."  has,  Mr.  Field  since  informs  us,  been  awarded  first  prize 
in  a  competition  offered  by  the  Chicago  Herald.  "Ending  of  a  Day  of 
Toil,"  and  "By  the  Water's  Edge,"  both  of  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  San  Francisco  Salon,  by  Frank  E.  Marks,  also  reflects  refined  ar- 
tistic taste.  The  reproductions  fail  to  convey  the  richness  of  the  plat- 
inum prints. 
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Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested  to  seno? 
to  Dr.  Iohn  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have  been  read  before  the 
members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  to  our  readers. 


Twelth  Annual  Exhibition  of   the  Department  of  Photography 

of  the  Brooklyn  Institute* 


A  large  and  appreciative  assembly 
of  invited  guests  discoursed  art  sub- 
jects, admired  beautiful  pictures  and 
listened  to  sweet  music  by  an  orches- 
tra embowered  amid  ferns  and  palms 
in  the  Art  Galleries  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
April  19th.  The  event  was  a  private 
view  of  the  twelfth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Department  of  Photography  of 
the  Institute.  Around  the  walls  were 
hung  about  160  prints,  the  work  of  the 
members,  and  about  two  hundred  lan- 
tern slides  were  arranged  for  view  on 
a  framework  of  ground  glass  at  one 
end  of  the  hall. 

The  exhibition  committee  had  done 
their  work  well,  the  pictures  being 
tastefully  arranged  in  individual 
groups  and  a  first  award  of  a  blue  rib- 
bon, a  second  award  of  a  red  ribbon, 
and  a  white  seal  for  honorable  men- 
tion had  been  bestowed  by  a  jury  in 
each  of  the  following  classes:  Archi- 
tecture, animal  studies,  figure  studies, 
genre  work,  landscapes,  marines,  por- 
traits and  still  life.  First  and  second 
awards  and  honorable  mention  were 
also  given  for  the  best  individual  ex- 
hibit, judged  as  a  whole. 

A  single  award  in  the  lantern  slide 
class  was  earned  by  W.  A.  Boger  with 
a  selection  of  slides  of  such  technical 
and  pictorial  excellence  as  is  seldom 
seen.  P.  G.  Farquharson,  who  also 
showed  some  very  fine  work  in  this 
line,  running  him  a  close  second. 
The  judges  of  slides  were  Messrs. 
Wm.  F.  Winteringham,  L.  A.  Best 
and  William  B.  Colson. 

The  judges  of  prints  were  Messrs. 
Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  and  Fred- 
erick Colburn  Clarke,  of  the  Camera 
Club,  New  York,  ana  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Boston,  of  Brooklyn,  and  their  decis- 
ions seemed  to  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval save  in  the  case  of  the  exhibit 
of  Jas.  W.  Kent,  who  captured  five 
ribbons  with  five  prints,  viz.:  1st  in  in- 
dividual exhibit,  1st  in  genre,  2d  in 
genre   and    1st   and   2d   in   landscape. 


His  pictures,  which  were  the  only  ex- 
hibit in  gum  work  and  all  of  them 
small,  revealed  the  strong  leaning  of 
the  minds  of  the  jury  to  favor  the  im- 
pressionistic effects  of  this  process  and 
several  of  the  other  exhibitors  whose 
work  evidenced  equal  artistic  taste  and 
greater  pains  in  execution  felt  dis- 
posed to  murmur.  But,  then,  juries 
were  never  made  to  please. 

Miss  Alice  Boughton  exhibited  six 
pictures,  some  of  which  were  seen  at 
the  Philadelphia  salon,  and  received 
second  award  in  individual  exhibit, 
first  in  figure  studies  and  honorable 
mention  in  genre.  Her  "Spring  in  the 
Pine  Woods"  is  a  fine  picture,  but  her 
No.  2,  "The  Parson,"  would  have  been 
far  more  pleasing  if  trimmed  as  an  up- 
right. 

W.  A.  Boger  exhibited  nine  prints, 
two  of  which  were  specially  fine  land- 
scapes, sepia  toned  enlargements  on 
royal  bromide.  He  received  first 
award  in  marines  for  a  charming 
uranium  toned  print  entitled  "Sunset 
— New  York  Harbor,"  the  color  effect 
in  which  was  so  good  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  no  pigment  had  been 
used. 

A.  E.  Chapman,  who  showed  ten 
good  marines,  received  honorable 
mention  in  that  class. 

W.  B.  Colson  showed  six  prints,  all 
of  them  excellent  work,  two  portraits, 
one  of  which,  "Dorothy,"  a  charming 
portrait  of  a  little  girl,  earned  him  the 
second  award  in  portraiture.  His 
"Breaking  Waves"  is  especially  good, 
better  than  his  two  landscapes  which 
would  have  been  improved  by  better 
drawing.  "Still  Life,"  a  charming, 
print  on  toned  royal  bromide,  of  a 
brace  of  English  partridges,  earned" 
him' the  first  award  in  its  class. 

De  Forest  Candee  had  eleven  prints, 
his  '"November"  being  a  particularly 
finereffect  His  "After,  the  Squall"  re- 
ceived second  award  in  marines  and 
he  also  received  honorable  mention  in 
the  portrait  class. 
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Samuel  J.  Cannon  showed  five  pic- 
tures, of  which  his  "Evening"  was 
the  best.  "  ACold  Day,"  a  spirited 
sleighing  scene,  was  also  very  good. 

Julia  C.  Detlefsen  exhibited  one 
charming  little  '  landscape  entitled 
"Sheep  Grazing." 

Arthur  H.  Flint  showed  eight  pic- 
tures, three  of  which,  "Huldah,"  "A 
Portrait"  and  a  winter  scene  with  a 
quotation  from  Lowell  as  its  title,  de- 
serve more  than  passing  notice. 

W.  B.  Fullerton  exhibited  five 
prints,  all  excellent  work.  His  "Tree 
Peonies"  receiving  a  well  merited  sec- 
ond award  in  the  flower  class. 

Skidmore  Hendrickson,  M.  D., 
showed  three  prints.  "Minnehaha 
Falls"  and  "Old  Mill  at  Easthampton" 
being  good  subjects  well  handled 

Myers  R.  Jones  received  honorable 
mention  in  individual  exhibits  with 
twelve  prints,  also  receiving  first  and 
second  in  architecture  and  second  in 
figure  studies.  "A  Woman  of  Middle- 
burg,  Holland"  is  a  picture  to  admire, 
but  "Digging  Potatoes,  Long  Island," 
while  good  photographically,  loses  all 
claim  to  be  a  picture  on  account  of 
the  women  staring  into  the  camera. 

R.  B.  Montgomery,  three  exhibits, 
received  honorable  mention  in  animal 
studies  for  "Cock  of  the  Walk."  "The 
Turn  of  the  Road"  is  a  good  picture, 
which  would  be  vastly  improved  by 
toning  down  the  unnatural  whiteness 
of  the  roadway. 

William  C.  Peckham  showed  five 
prints,  receiving  honorable  mention 
in  the  flower  class. 

Archibald  C.  Scrimgeour  showed 
eight  prints,  some  of  which  detracted 
from  the  effect  of  his  exhibit.  His 
"Golden  Rod"  received  first  award  in 
■flower  studies,  and  "On  Guard,"  a  fine 
picture  of  a  cat,  second  in  the  animal 
class. 

C.  M.  Shipman  showed  five  prints, 
all  of  special  merit,  and  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  landscape  with 
"Winter  Evening  on  the  Whippan- 
-ong." 

J.  M.  Tallman,  five  prints,  received, 
first  award  in  animal  studies  with 
"Portrait  of  a  Dog."  "Figure  Study 
of  a  Boy"  and  a  "Portrait"  also  de- 
serve praise. 

S.  Bierach,'  JK  had  eight  prints,  all 
•of  interest  and  more  or  less  merit: 
"The  Artist's  Limit,"  a  self  portrait 
was  an  excellent  example  of  this  class 
■of  work. 


Space  will  not  permit  us  giving  fur- 
ther details  of  this  exhibition  further 
than  to  say  that  among  the  work  of 
the  others  there  was  much  that  was. 
artistically  good  and  more  that  was 
technically  perfect.  By  seeing  their 
work  on  the  walls  with  that  of  the 
more  successful  they  will  realize  that*" 
a  good  photograph  is  not  of  necessity 
a  good  picture.  Either  may  be  the  one 
without  being  the  other.  Dispensers 
of  awards  at  exhibitions  of  pictorial 
photography  overlook  the  medium 
and  consider  the  effect,  the  motif,  the* 
sfentiment  and  the  personality  of  the. 
worker  as  conveyed  through  the  pic- 
ture. 


Camera  Club  of  New  York. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  8th,  at 
No.  3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club 
occurred.  The  polls  opened  at  8.30  and 
closed  at  9.30  p.  m.  The  regular  ticket 
was  elected,  though  the  votes  for  vari- 
ous officers  differed  greatly.  Fifty-one 
votes  were  cast,  the  candidate  for 
president  receiving  26,  for  vice-presi- 
dent 44,  for  treasurer  51.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  new  officers  elected: 

President,  C.  H.  Crosby;  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  Edgar  Bull;  secretary,  Ed 
Heim;  treasurer,  William  E.  Wilmer- 
ding;  trustees,  for  three  years,  Charles 
I.  Berg,  C.  S.  McKune;  for  two  years, 
J.  C.  Vail;  for  one  year,  Francis  C. 
Elgar;  committee  on  admission,  F.  N. 
Waterman,  H.  B.  Hart,  Joseph  J. 
O'Donohue. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Aspinwall,  who  appointed 
tellers  to  take  charge  of  the  ballots 
and  announce  the  vote.  He  then: 
made  an  interesting  brief  address  about 
the  work  of  the  club  and  its  respective 
committees  during  the  past  year  allud-„ 
iiig  particularly  to  the  work  of  the 
Publication  Committee,  and  the  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  editor  in  conducting' 
Camera  Notes,  which  were  given  to  the 
club  gratuitously.  In  membership  he 
stated  that  the  club  had  made  a  gain 
of  one,  and  closed  with  a  fervent  belief 
that  the  club  would  continue  to  ad- 
vance and  prosper. 

Reports  of  officers  arid  committees 
then  followed,  the  treasurer's  report 
showing  aggregate  receipts  from  mem- 
bers' dues,  entrance  fees,  locker. rents 
and  other  sources,  $8,736.26,  and.  aggre- 
gate  expenses*  including   rent,    $3,024;": 
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janitor,  $759;  light,  $49171;  printing 
and  stationery,  $221.82;  Camera  Notes 
apportionment,  $640;         chemicals, 

$151-59,  and  other  expenses,  covering 
a  total  of  $8,377.75.  Counting  in  the 
balance  on  hand  the  previous  year,  left 
a  balance  April  1,  1902,  of  $2,759.25.  The 
report  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Wil- 
merding  as  treasurer  and  audited  by 
Louis  S.  Schram,  C.  C.  Roumage  and 
Henry  H.  Man. 

Daniel  J.  Dowdney,  the  secretary,  re- 
ported that  the  present  total  member- 
ship of  all  classes  was  334,  being  a  gain 
of  one,  and  was  made  up  as  follows: 
214  active;  84  non-resident;  20  life;  16 
honorary.  During  the  year  there  were 
27  resignations;  9  members  were 
dropped  from  the  rolls  and  3  active 
members  died.  There  were  ten  regu- 
lar and  one  special  meetings  of  the 
club. 

The  librarian  reported  that  through 
the  generosity  of  one  gentleman  large 
acquisitions  had  been  made  to  the  lib- 
rary and  that  a  special  subject  cata- 
logue was  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. He  reported  gifts  of  books  had 
been  presented  by  other  members.  The 
report  of  the  regular  Print  Committee 
stated  that  the  annual  members'  exhi- 
bition held  in  May  of  1901  was  much 
larger  than  previous  exhibitions,  and 
that  monthly  exhibits  of  various 
pictorial  photographers  had  been  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Stark  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Special  Club  Print  Competitions 
thought  that  there  was  a  general  mis- 
understanding about  this  competitive 
exhibition,  preceding  so  closely,  as  it 
did,  the  regular  annual  members  print 
exhibition.  Exhibitors  were  confused 
as  to  which  they  were  sending  prints 
to. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  'Man,  for  the  Club 
Publication  Committee,  read  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered 
into  a  year  ago  with  Mr.  Alfred  Stieg- 
litz  to  conduct  Camera  Notes  (the  club 
iournal),  Mr.  Stieglitz,  after  having 
given  notice,  now  elects  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  journal,  the  retire- 
ment to  take  effect  after  the  completion 
of  Volume  5,  which  is  with  the  April, 
1902,  number.  Until  the  club  or  the 
Publication  Committee  selects  another 
editor  or  manager,  he  will  consent  to 
help  the  committee  in  the  preparation 
of  the  first  number  of  Volume  6  (the 
July  number). 


After  the  several  reports  had  been 
received,  the  president  announced  the 
result  of  the  election    and    appointed 
Mr.  Ed.  Heim  and  Mr.  Frank  Hale  a 
special   committee   to   escort   the   new 
president     to     the     chair..      Aften  aa 
exchange       of       greetings       between 
the      two      presidents,      Mr.      Crosby 
expressed     himself     as     quite     over- 
come   with    the    responsibility    placed 
upon    him    by    the    club.     He     had 
no  pet  ideas  of  his  own  to  carry  out, 
but  he  intended  to  carry  out  as  far  as. 
possible  the   ideas    of    the    club.     He 
came  from  Chicago,  where  every  one 
was    free   to    express    themselves    and 
where  all  considered  themselves  on  an* 
equal  level.    He  regarded  this  club  the 
great  club  of  the  world  in  photographic 
matters;     he     felt     the     responsibility 
greatly,  but   it   should  be   his   aim   ta 
have  the  policy  of  the  club  be  so  broad 
and  liberal  as  to  give  free  scope  to  all 
^those  that  liked  technique  as  well  as 
those  who  were  art  dreamers. 

The  new  secretary,  Mr.  Heim,  was 
then  called  upon  and  stated  in  reply 
that  he  intended  to  do  his  duty  and 
would  work  for  the  interest  of  all  the 
members. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous 
business  a  member  asked  the  chair  if 
any  explanation  had  been  given  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Stieglitz  from  the 
management  of  Camera  Notes,  to  which- 
the  reply  was  made  that  the  matter  had 
not  officially  been  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Beach  remarked  that  the 
matter  had  been  brought  officially  be- 
fore the  meeting  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Publication  and  held  that 
it  was  a  subject  that  could  be  discussed. 
To  this  the  president  stated  that  the 
matter  would  be  duly  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  first 
meeting. 

Mr.  Murphy  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  officers,  which  was- 
given  unanimously,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

The  members'  competitive  print  ex- 
hibition begins  May  1  and  closes 
May  15,  the  prints  are  to  be  judged  by 
votes  of  the  members  and  by  three 
artists. 

The  annual  members'  print  exhibi- 
tion, in  which  no  judging  is  to  be 
made,  is  conducted  by  the  Club  Print 
Committee  and  begins  May  15.  Joseph 
T.  Keiley  is  chairman. 
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Akron  Camera  Cltib  Exhibition, 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Akron  Camera  Club,  of  Akron,  0.t 
held  during  the  early  part  of  April, 
was  the  finest  and  most  successful  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  that  the  club  has 
ever  given.  In  fact  the  exhibition  was 
so  successful  that  the  club  is  consider- 
ing the  project  of  having  a  salon  next 
year  to  which  only  the  finest  pictures 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  will  be 
admitted. 

The  exhibition  this  year  consisted  of 
the  work  of  many  of  the  best  amateur 
photographers  in  this  country,  together 
with  work  of  members  of  the  local 
club.  To  the  glory  of  the  Akron  club 
it  may  be  said  that  their  works  were 
not  overshadowed  by  the  contributions 
from  other  cities. 

Among  the  outside  exhibits  were  66 
views  from  the  Chicago  salon  of  Ama- 
teur Photographers,  and  20  from  Mr. 
Clarence  White,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  exhibition  was  the  display  of  lan- 
tern slides  every  evening  during  the 
exhibition.  The  slides  were  excellent 
and  were  furnished  by  the  American 
Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  of  which 
the  Akron  Camera  Club  is  a  member. 

The  views  of  the  members  of  the 
Akron  Club  brought  forth  many  favor- 
able comments  during  the  week.  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Canfield's  "Dock  at  Chau- 
tauqua" is  a  fine  picture.  "Just  Before 
the  Storm"  is  a  fine  cloud  study  by 
Mr.  Chas.  W.  Clarke.  Mr.  F.  B.  Har- 
gett's  "The  Cap  Sheaf,"  which  repre- 
sents a  farmer  in  the  act  of  capping  a 
shock  of  grain,  is  very  pleasing.  (See 
page  201.) 

"The  Path,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Minns: 
"Evening,"  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Vaupel,  of 
Springfield,  O.,  a  member  of  the  local 
club;  "A  Country  Lane,"  by  Prof.  C. 
M.  Knight,  "The  Melancholy  Days  are 
Come,"  by  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Smith, 
"Across  the  Marsh,"  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Lee, 
and  "Mill  Dam  at  Tinker's  Creek,"  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Adams,  are  excellent  land- 
scape studies. 

"Roses"  is  a  pretty  picture  by  Mr. 
J.  Dwight  Palmer.  This  picture  was 
hung  in  a  salon  at  Chicago.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Peck's  flashlight  of  the  interior  of  the 
Colonial  Theatre  on  the  opining  night 
is  one  of  the  largest  ever  made  here. 
"Return  of  the  Flock,"  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Schuler.  is  a  charming  evening 
study.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hoskins'  "Tired  of 
Play,"  which  represents  a  child  asleeo 


on  a  couch  with  a  toy  in  his  hand,  is 
a  fine  picture.  "Good  Night,"  by  Mr. 
Geo.  F.  Kunz,  is  a  charming  landscape 
studv.  The  charm  of  this  picture  lies 
in  its  simplicity.  It  was  exhibited  last 
year  in  a  salon  at  Paris. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
Akron  Camera  Club  chosen  for  the 
coming  year: 

President,  Prof.  C.  M.  Knight;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  J.  L.  Lee;  recording 
secretary,  John  W.  Schuler;  treasurer, 
E.  J.  Hoskin;  corresponding  secretary, 
Chas.  F.  Smith;  directors,  Geo.  F. 
Kunz,  Edmund  Glrantz  and  Frank  B. 
Hargett 

California  Camera  Gob* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  oc- 
curred on  Tuesday,  April  8,  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  W.  B. 
Webster,  president;  H.  B.  Hosmer, 
first  vice-president;  J.  J.  Lerman,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  W.  E.  Palmer, 
secretary;  E.  G.  Eisen,  treasurer;  I. 
O.  Crosscup,  librarian;  Charles  A. 
Goe,  corresponding  secretary;  G. 
Knight  White,  F.  C.  Bangs,  J.  R. 
Gwynn,  H.  L.  Byrne,  directors. 

We  are  advised  that  the  club  has  a 
very  large  membership  and  is  in  a 
prosperous  financial  condition. 


The  Case  Library  Exhibition* 

The  sixth  annual  salon  and  exhibi- 
tion of  pictorial  photography  by  the 
Case  Library,  Cleveland,  O.,  was  held 
during  the  last  month  in  the  Library's 
new  quarters  in  the  Caxton  building. 
The  exhibition  was  a  success  from 
every  standpoint.  Many  prominent 
workers  throughout  the  country  ex- 
hibited and  the  limit  placed  upon  the 
number  of  prints  from  any  one  ex- 
hibitor resulted  in  a  higher  average  of 
merit  in  those  accepted.  The  hand- 
some catalogue  contained  253  numbers 
by  56  exhibitors  and  about  50  more 
were  hung  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
catalogue. 

C.  Yarnell  Abbott  contributed  six 
prints,  among  them  the  well  known  and 
fascinating  "Coryphee"  and  the  poetic 
landscape  "Sentinels"  from  the  Phila- 
delphia salon.  His  strong  "Portrait" 
is  reproduced  in  the  catalogue. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Allyn,  of  Pittsburg,  has 
the  largest  work  in  the  exhibition,  his 
ten    prints    being    all     something   like 
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eighteen  by  twenty  inches.  "At  the 
Forge"  attracted  me  the  most. 

F.  C.  Baker,  of  Cleveland,  shows 
seven  prints,  not  all  of  them  "fakes," 
and  A.  C.  Bates  has  sent  six  so  good 
that  one  wonders  where  this  gentle- 
man has  been  keeping  himself  that  his 
work  has  not  before  attracted  attention. 

"The  Day  is  Done,"  by  George 
Berdge  is  rather  good  and  Miss  M.  G. 
Burnham's  sheep  picture  is  a  delightful 
little  print.  C.  C.  Davidson  shows  only 
one  picture,  "The  Grinder,"  but  it  is 
a  gem. 

The  four  prints  of  S.  J.  Deutsch  are 
all  excellent,  "Grazing,"  by  means  of 
clever  trimming  and  framing  being  es- 
pecially charming.  £.  G.  Fountain  ex- 
hibits nine  pictures,  all  good  sound 
work,  "A  Moment's  Rest,"  reproduced 
in  the  catalogue,  being  perhaps  the 
best.  His  "Sweet  Sixteen,"  too,  is  a 
charming  little  portrait.  A  clever  snow 
scene  is  Homer  Hatch's  "In  Winter's 
Reajm,"  and  H.  D.  McBrJde's  "A 
Welcome  Letter"  is  a  sympathetic  por- 
trait of  a  sweet-faced  old  lady.  ^  "A 
Madonna,"  too,  by  H.  M.  Rich,  is  a 
splendid  head,  but  not  improved  by 
oval  trimming  and  pure  white  mount. 
John  W.  Schuler's  six  prints  are  up  to 
his  usual  high  standard,  the  self-por- 
trait, "The  Reader,"  being  particularly 
good  and  "Woodland  Vows"  showing 
two  extremely  well  posed  figures.  The 
six  contributions  of  Carle  £.  Semon 
are  labeled  "not  competing,"  presum- 
ably because  Mr.  Semon  has  become  a 
professional,  and  this  is  well  for  some 
of  the  ambitious  ones  desirous  of  hon- 
ors, as  the  prints  are  in  his  usual  clever 
style  and  would  doubtless  carry  off 
some  of  the  plums,  as  in  previous  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Library. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  by  the 
judges  as  follows:  C.  Yarnall  Abbott 
for  "Sentinels,"  Dr.  G.  Y.  Allyn  for 
"Angus  Campbell,"  F.  C.  Baker  for 
"Harrowing"  and  for  "Homeward  at 
Evening,"  A.  C.  Bates  for  "The  Lum- 
ber Luggers,"  Geo.  Berdge  for 
"Sheep"  and  "The  Day  is  Done,"  F. 
G.    Crandall    for   "The    Signal   Stake," 

E.  G.  Fountain  for  "A  Moment's 
Rest,"  Carl  Krebs  for  "February 
Shadows."  The  following  received 
honorable  mention  for  their  work:  A. 
C.  Bates,  C.  C.  Davidson,  C.  F.  Dixon, 

F.  E.  Fawcett.  H.  D.  McBride,  John 
W.  Schuler,  Fred  Seekel,  Tames  E. 
Taggart  and  E.  Zarsky  (two). 

F.  C.  Baker. 


Newark  Camera  Club. 

At  the  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  officers  of  the  Newark  Camera 
Club,  held  Monday  evening,  April  14, 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected:  President,  W.  S. 
Norris;  vice-president,  R.  L.  Smith; 
treasurer,  C.  J.  Simoni;  secretary,  W. 
D.  Hoesly.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee is  W.  A.  Halsey,  J.  M.  Foote,. 
Henry  Eberhardt,  William  Archibald, 
Dr.  B.  A.  Robinson,  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Goodwin,  F.  Cotherman,  Miles  I'An- 
son  and  Chas.  Blair. 


Rochester  Camera  Club* 

Rochester  has  a  camera  club.  The 
Rochester  Camera  Club  was  organized 
on  the  evening  of  April  5,  at  the  Me- 
chanics Institute,  where  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  assembled  for 
that  purpose.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected: 

President,  John  A.  Dumont;  vice- 
president,  C.  G.  Adams;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Minnette  C.  Hair;  assistant  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  A.  J.  Perkins;  treasurer, 
W.  H.  Shaffer. 

Over  forty  persons  signed  the  con- 
stitution, thereby  becoming  charter 
members  and  many  others  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  joining. 

The  annual  dues  were  placed  at  $2, 
to  be  increased  as  occasion  demands. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the 
financial  secretary  of  the  Mechanics 
Institute,  John  A.  Stewart,  offering  the 
free  use  of  a  room  in  the  institute  for 
meetings,  and  the  photographic  room- 
for  demonstration  work,  and  the  walls 
of  the  institute  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, which  generous  offer  was  re- 
ceived with  appreciation  by  all  present. 
The  club  has  a  very  encouraging  and 
enthusiastic  beginning  and  already  its 
membership  includes  some  of  the  best 
known  amateur  workers  in  the  city. 
It  is  particularly  fortunate  in  securing 
a  name  so  well  known  as  John  A.  Du- 
mont's  to  head  the  organization. 

With  the  output  of  camera  and 
photographic  supplies  and  optical  pro- 
ductions of  the  world  centered  in- 
Rochester,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  the  centre  of  high  class 
amateur  work,  and  of  a  thriving  cam- 
era club.  It  is  expected  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  Rochester  will  lend  their 
support  to  making  it  a  success. 
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Cnr.iTiiunicMiom  for  the  editor.,  picture!    for  criticism    (only    one    print  it  a  time),  >m\  J| 
.aerial  for  cumiiution,  thould  be  seni  io  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tios*  Centre,  N.  Y. 


1436.  F.  C.  Baker.— "At  the  Dock" 
is  a  pin-hole  pro  to  graph  that  affords 
abundant  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
doing  excellent  work  without  a  lens. 
The  dock  and  its  buildings  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  the  unbroken 
surface  of  the  water  and  the  perfect 
equality  of  the  real  and  the  reflected 
images  of  the  boat  produces  a  feeling 
□f  monotony  that  would  have  been 
obviated  by  a  ripple  on  the  water. 
With  the  suggested  ripple  and  the 
lower  boat  a  shadow  instead  of  a  re- 
flection we  should  have  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  picture. 

1437.  L.  F.  ■  Mareu r y.— "Evening 
on  Lavaca  Bay,"  a  marine  taken  ap- 
parently against  the  light,  with  dark 
rippling  water  and  a  line  cloudland 
overhead,  suggests  its  title  admirably. 
The  quiet  of  the  evening  is  indicated 
by  the  motionless  sails  that  remain  set, 
and  the  end  of  the  trip  by  those  al- 
ready furled.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  with 
a  little  trimmed  from  the  foreground 
so  as  to  lower  the  horizon,  a  little  more 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  composition, 
we  should  have  only  praise  for  it. 

1438.  F.  J.  Purssell. — "A  Beethoven 
Duet,"  belongs  to  the  record  of  fact 


order  of  photography,  with  definition 
as  perfect  as  the  lens  can  make  it. 
Having  no  claim  to  the  pictorial,  it  can 
only  be  criticised  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  and  as  the  exposure  has 
evidently  been  sufficient  it  only  needed 
further  development  to  make  it  nearly 
perfect.  A  little  intensification  would 
very  much  improve  the  negatve. 

1439.  E.  B,  Cochrane. — "The  Bairns," 
three  children  seated  in  a  "stave  ham- 
mock" is  a  missed  opportunity.  The 
photography  is  good,  although  the  de- 
velopment has  been  carried  just  a  little 
too  far;  but  the  youngsters  are  so  evi- 
dently sitting  to  be  photographed,  and 
so  staring  into  the  camera,  as  to  make 
it  worthless  as  a  picture.  Had  you  left 
them  to  themselves  to  toss  and  tumble 
about  as  children  in  such  circumstances 
do.  and  caught  them  in  some  natural 
attitude  you  might  have  had  something 
very  much  better.  Never  try  to  pose  a 
group  of  children.  They  will  do  that  very 
much  better  than  you  ever  can,  and 
children,  whether  singly  or  in  groups 
that  are  not  natural,  are  always  failures. 

1440.  Herman  DoernBr. — "Outdoor 
Portrait"  is  an  excellent  photograph 
spoiled  as  a  picture  by  the  two  parallel 
bars  on  the  upper  of  which  the  figure 
leans.  It  is  doubtless  an  excellent 
likeness,  but  of  that  kind  that  is  of  value 
only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
person  portrayed.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  good  likeness,  but  has  no  claim 
to  be  a  portrait  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

1441.  W.  H.  Craig.— "The  Hohen- 
zollern"  belongs  to  the  record  of  fact 
phase  of  photography,  and  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  such  work,  although,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  to  criticise  from 
a  pictorial  point  of  view.  We  may  add. 
however,  that  it  has  the  rare  merit  in 
such  records  of  a  fine  cloudy  sky. 

1442.  W.  C.  Allison.— "A  Bit  of  the 
Black  Hills,"  as  photographed,  is  too 
small  and  too  confined  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  the  effect  is  les- 
sened by  the  inclusion  of  the  spring  that 
cost  such  efforts  to  reach.  That  spring 
is  represented  by  a  pencil,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  term,  of  water  that  might  come 
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from  a  tube  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
rather  detracts  than  adds  to  the 
grandeur  of  its  surroundings.  The 
values  are  also  far  from  true,  the  shad- 
ows being  simply  blacks  while  the  rocky 
masses  are  merely  white  paper.  The 
exposure  should  have  been  long  enough 
to  have  represented  water  by  something 
else  than  black  paper..  Please  notice 
the  instructions  at  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment. 

1443.  E.  M.  Hulbert.  —  "Frosty 
Weather,"  a  boy  with  skates  slung 
over  his  shoulders,  apparently  on  his 
way  to  the  ice,  suggests  a  bitter  wintry 
blast  by  the  way  he  protects  his  ears 
with  one  hand  while  the  other  is  buried 
in  his  pocket.  You  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  in  your  model  as  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  the  expression  being 
one  of  discontent  if  anything,  and  in 
this  class  of  work  the  model  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  want  of  a 
background  of  some  kind  is  also  a  fault, 
as  that,  if  suitable,  assists  the  model  in 
his  efforts  to  convey  the  desired  impres- 
sion. In  this  case  we  think  you  would 
have  done  better  to  have  included  the 
whole  figure,  and  better  still  had  he  been 
seated,  say  on  a  stone  or  even  a  box,  as 
if  putting  on  the  skates  preparatory  to 
a  spin.  You  have  chosen  a  difficult 
branch  of  the  art,  but  success  brings  all 
the  greater  honor,  and  success  means 
study  by  yourself  and  training  of  the 
models. 

1444.  Arthur  Hesse. — "Old  Man's 
Roll"  is  as  near  as  we  can  make  out  the 
title,  although  it  seems  meaningless  as 
applied  to  the  subject,  a  river  and  a 
waterfall.  Instead  of  one  second 
with  f|22,  and  a  dull  light,  you 
would  have  had  a  better  result  had 
you  given  the  same  time  (one  second) 
with  f/16,  or  even  //n,  the  water  in  the 
foreground  being  -simply  white  and 
black.  It  is  a  fine  subject  photographed 
from  not  the  best  point  of  view.  Had 
you  lowered  the  lens  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
the  present  foreground  up  to  the  jutting 
point  on  the  left,  and  so  included 
a  larger  part  of  the  sky,  and 
placed  the  fall  not  quite  so  near 
the  middle  of  the  plate  you  would 
have  had  a  better  composition; 
and  with  a  larger  stop  and  focusing 
on  the  fall  you  might  have  got  some  of 
the    always    desirable    atmosphere    of 

.which,  as  it  is,  you  have  hardly  a  trace. 
The  present  print,  however,  may  be 
much  improved  by  trimming  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  bottom,  thus  get- 


ting rid  of  the  objectionable  black 
water,  and  bringing  the  horizon  to  a 
position  in  which  it  will  tell  much  bet- 
ter— indeed  by  doing  so  we  have  got  a 
fairly  good  picture. 

1445.  P.  E.  Reiche.— "At  the  Ban- 
quet," Nos.  1  and  2.  We  take  both, 
making  this  an  exception  to  the  ordi- 
nary rule,  "one  print  at  a  time,"  be- 
cause they  are  practically  alike.  And 
first,  "a  5x8  double  lens,  costing  $25, 
and  a  5x7  double  lens,  costing  $9,  is 
meaningless,  the  only  features  convey- 
ing information  are  the  focal  length 
and  the  size  of  the  aperture  employed. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  neither  of 
the  lenses  were  fit  for  the  work,  or, 
rather,  both  were  of  too  short  focus 
for  the  size  of  the  subject,  making  you 
go  so  near  as  to  give  a  perspective  that 
is  simply  ludicrous,  especially  the  No. 
1,  by  the  more  costly  lens.  Some  idea 
of  the  apparent  distortion  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  fact  that  while  the  head 
of  the  near  figure  measures  27x18  m. 
m.,  that  of  the  man  on  the  sixth  chair 
beyond  is  only  7x5  m.  m.,  and  the  table, 
instead  of  conveying  the  idea  of  an  ob- 
long square,  suggests  only  an  obtuse 
triangle,  especially  that  from  the  "5x7" 
lens.  The  lighting  of  both  is  equally 
bad,  too  much  in  front,  and  the  ex- 
posure of  No.  2  has  been  so  much  too 
short  that  the  table-cloth  is  as  black  as 
if  a  bottle  of  ink  had  been  spilt  on  it 
and  hastily  wiped  u-\ 

You  should  have  employed  a  lens  of 
much  longer  focus,  or  been  content 
with  a  smaller  image,  and  arranged  the 
light  so  as  to  get  shade  as  well  as  lierht 
on  the  figures. 

1446.  Wm.  A.  Ward. — You  are  too 
easily  pleased.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticular about  the  five  "stamp  portraits." 
and  the  color,  although  it  suggests  to 
you  the  Mexican  complexion,  is  simply 
the  ordinary  result  of  the  method  of 
toning.  The  portrait  is  probably  a 
good  likeness,  but  it  is  a  very  poor 
photograph,  its  great  fault  being  under 
exposure,  made  worse  by  a  too  short 
development.  In  making  five  different 
exposures  on  one  plate  would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  have  kept  some  of 
them  from  seeming  to  stare  into  the 
camera? 

1447.  Dr.  G.  W.  Allyn.— "Early 
Spring"  is  a  fine  subject  of  which  you 
have  very  nearly  made  the  most. 
Arrangement  and  point  of  view  are  sat- 
isfactory, and  so  are  both  sky  and 
water,   although   the   former   is  just  a 
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shade  too  heavy,  too  low  in  tone.    The 

faults  are  mainly  two,  false  values  and 
a  lack  of  that  essential  to  a  good  pic- 
ture, atmosphere.  A  longer  exposure 
would  have  prevented  the  former,  and 
the  employment  of  a  larger  stop  might 
have  considerably  reduced  the  all  too 
sharp  distance.  We  like  it  very  much, 
however,  as  it  is  and  shall  have  pleasure 
in  reproducing  it 

1448.  Ivan  D.  Rogers.— "The  Orphan" 
is  an  excellent  photograph,  but  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view  there  is  too  little 
"Orphan"  and  too  much  of  its  sur- 
roundings. Practically,  it  is  a  view  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  back  of  a  dwell- 
ing and  a  kind  of  shed  or  out-house 
with  the  child  thrown  in.  Instead  of 
the  motif,  the  child,  being  emphasized 
and  all  else  subdued,  it  is  in  reality  less 
prominent  than  anything  included  in  the 
print.  Then  the  series  of  lines,  those 
of  the  board  walk  and  the  out-house. 
tend  to  lead  the  eye  past  the  figure  and 
on  to  the  veranda  of  the  house,  scat- 
tering instead  of  concentrating  the  in- 
suitable  background  and  taking  care 
that  what  lines  there  may  be  shall  lead 
to  and  not  beyond  the  figure;  and  above 
all,  see  that  everything  but  the  figure 
is  made  to  play  only  second  fiddle  in 
the  composition. 

i44g.  Dr.  W.  J.  FurnEss. — "Winter 
in  Bronx  Park"  is  an  ozotype  print  that 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  so  expose  a  snow  scene  as  to 
secure  a  reproduction  of  its  light  and 
shade  in  all  their  beauty,  and  at  the 
same  time  getting  the  surroundings,  not 
only  sufficiently  lighted,  but  in,  for  ex- 


ample, the  trunk  of  a  tree,  securing 
such  minute  detail  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  particular  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  As  a  picture,  it  does  not  ap- 
peal to  us,  being  almost  nothing  but 
snow  and  the  large  trunk  referred  to, 
but  as  an  example  of  perfect  technique 
of  a  difficult  subject  we  have  never  seen 
anything  better  and  rarely  anything  as 

1450.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Schenck.— "Saw- 
ing Wood."  You  may  take  tt  for 
granted  what  was  said  of  your  "Har- 
vesting," 1425,  reproduced  in  our  last, 
belongs  equally  to  this,  although  there 


is  in  this  an  indication  of  atmosphere 
that  the  other  lacked.  Don't,  in  photo- 
graphing such  scenes,  allow  the  figures 
to  turn  their  eyes  from  their  work  and 
look  at  the  camera;  and  when  you  have 
learned  to  expose  for  the  shadows  you 
will  do  work  that  we  shall  be  glad  to 
adorn  our  pages  with. 
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Camera  Notes  for  the  quarter  begin- 
ning April,  1902,  is  largely  devoted  as 
an  "Aftermath"  to  the  Philadelphia 
Salons;  and  while  it  contains  much  that 
we  are  glad  to  see.  and  that,  had  it 
appeared  earlier  might  have  saved  much 
writing  that  many  will  or  ought  to  be 
sorry  for.  the  sentence  that  pleases  us 
best,  the  last  of  the  premier  article,  is 
the  following:  "There  is  now  so  little 
left  to  quarrel  over  that  the  future  may 
witness  all  partisans  gathering  together 
in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  prepared 


to  smoke  the  pipe  of  an  enduring  peace. 
God  send  that  it  may  be  so." 

Although  not  averse  to  fighting  for 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  good  cause, 
and  while  willing  to  give  both  sides,  or 
all  the  sides,  an  opportunity  of  exploit- 
ing their  opinions,  we  soon  found  that 
personal  abuse  and  imputation  of  mo- 
tive took  the  place  of  argument,  and  so 
preferred  to  stand  aloof  rather  than  be 
mixed  up  with  it. 

True  to  its  aim.  this  number  is  strong 
in    illustrations.      Students    of    the    so- 
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called  American  school .  do  not'  need 
the  superscription  to  recognize  an  Ed- 
mund Stirling  in  "Bad  News,"  to  which 
has.  been  given  the  premier  place ;  and 
hardly  less  characteristic  is  Detlefsen's 
"The  Chrysanthemum."  The  possibil- 
ities of  "Gum"  are  well  shown  by  the 
works  of  Henneberg  and  Kuhn, 
although  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
"Sunset"  of  the  latter  are  beyond  the 
stage  of  culture  to  which  we  have  as 
yet  attained.  But  we  are  content, 
even  if  we  should  not  reach  the  higher 
goal,  content  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  two  beautiful  pictures,  "The  Part  of 
Day,"  by  Davison,  and  "A  New  Eng- 
land Landscape"  by  Redfield. 

Camera  Notes  needs  no  higher  praise 
than  to  say  that  it  continues  to  toe  the 

mark. 

*  *    * 

The  McIntosh  Stereopticon  Com- 
pany, 37  Randolph  Street,  Chicago, 
send  for  our  examination  one  of  their 
rapidly  becoming  well  known  "Helios 
Vapor  Lamps,"  said  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  projection  either  for  exhi- 
bitions or  enlargement,  and  for  print- 
ing generally.  We  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the  test  of 
practical  work  and  have  something  to 

say  about  it  in  our  next. 

*  *    * 

We  have  to  thank  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  for  an  advance  copy 
of  their  new  and  beautifully  got  up  and 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list,  hav- 
ing for  its  motto  the  thoroughly  ap- 
plicable sentence,  "The  Growth  and  Tri- 
umph of  an  Idea." 

When  we  consider,  as  was  shown  in 
our  last,  that  the  founder  of  the  firm 
did  not  begin  to  cater  for  photogra- 
phers till  1 88 1,  and  think  of  what  he  has 
done  and  what  this  book  shows  has 
been  accomplished,  it  really  seems  as  if 
the  days  must  have  been  too  short,  and 
that  some  one,  perhaps  more  than  one, 
must  have  "lain  awake  nights"  exer- 
cising the  grey  matter  in  the  search  for 
something  new.  Since  the  laying  of 
the  attractive  foundation,  the  invention 
of  the  attractive  "Kodak"  and  the  ef- 
fective "You  press  the  button,  we  do 
the  rest,"  year  by  year,  and  sometimes 
many  times  a  year,  the  superstructure 
has  been  added  to  till  there  is  scarcely 
an  item  in  the  paraphernalia  of  the  pho- 
tographer that  they  do  not  supply,  and 
that  in  the  most  convenient  form  and 
most  perfect  construction. 

Amongst  the  various  additions  to  the 


wonderful  collection  of  kodaks  and 
kodak  appliances  since  the  issue  of  the 
1901  catalogue,  special  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the.  "Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  de  Luxe,"  a  combination  of  the 
very  highest  achievements  of  science 
and  art,  including  Bausch  &  Lomb's 
new  plastigmat  and  automatic  shutter. 
Equally  interesting,  and  especially  so  at 
the  present  time  is  the  "Stereo  Kodak," 
which,  although  a  perfect  instrument, 
and  fit  for  work  of  the  highest  class, 
costs  only  $15.  Encouraged  by  the 
wonderful  success  of  the  "Brownie," 
and  anxious  to  please  those  who  desired 
something  a  little  larger,  it  has  been 
followed  by  Brownie  No.  2,  giving  a 
picture  2%x3%.  We  say  "Picture"  ad- 
visedly, as  those  who  have  seen  the 
prints  at  the  Brownie  competitions 
know  that  in  the  hands  of  a  photog- 
rapher, who  is  also  an  artist,  the 
Brownie  will  give  protographs  that  are 
also  pictures.  Worthy  of  attention, 
too,  is  the  new  No.  o  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak,  costing  only  $6;  also  that  new 
plate  attachment  for  the  No.  3  Fold- 
ing Pocket  Kodak,  so  that  it  may  be 
employed  with  either  plates  or  films. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  in  the  camera 
on  the  stand  rather  than  in  the  hand, 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  tripod,  and  that  for 
the  first  time  a  really  successful  folding 
head,  a  head  that  while  broad  enough 
to  form  a  solid  base  on  which  the  cam- 
era could  rigidly  rest,  does  not  entail 
the  trouble  ot  removal,  but  folds  down 
out  of  the  way,  forming,  when  the  stand 
is  folded,  a  nearly  rectangular  package. 

The    kodak    catalogue    contains    all 

that  need  be  known  by  the  intending 

buyer   of  kodaks   or  kodak a  materials, 

and  may  be  got  for  the  asking. 

*    *    * 

The  New  Shutter. — Interest  in 
Bausch  &  Lomb's  new  shutter  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase,  and  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  them  are 
enthusiastic  over  their  behavior.  While 
we  know  that  Bausch  &  Lomb  aim  at 
perfection  and  generally  come  pretty 
close  to  it  in  all  their  products  that  we 
have  seen,  we  never  speak  definitely  of 
anything  that  we  have  not  examined 
and  tried,  but  shall  have  something  to 
say  in  our  next  of  both  the  new  shut- 
ter, the  "Volute"  and  the  plastigmat. 
they  having  intimated  their  intention  of 
sending  us  one  of  those  famous  lenses 
fitted  with  the  shutter  for  examination 
and  practical  trial. 
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Cut  Films  have  never  become  popu- 
lar on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  re- 
quired special  holders.  This  difficulty 
is  now  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Alu- 
minum Cut  Film  Holder,  made  by  the 
Carbutt  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  These  holders  are 
flat  sheets  of  aluminum  which  drop 
into  the  ordinary  holder  like  a  glass 
plate,  overlapping  edges  on  which  en- 
gage the  film,  holding  it  in  position 
and  presenting  a  perfectly  flat  surface 
to  the  lens.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  cut  film  should  now  become  popu- 
lar. There  is  the  great  decrease  in 
weight  and  risk  of  breakage  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  use  of  film  almost 
entirely  does  away  with  the  bugbear 
halation.  It  is  also  said  that  film  has 
orthochromatic  qualities  not  possessed 
by  glass  plates  even  if  coated  with  the 
same  emulsion.  The  Carbutt  Film 
Holders  are  very  reasonable  in  price 
and  may  be  obtained  through  any 
dealer.  A  set  of  twelve  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  photographic 

kit. 

*  *    * 

Photo  Ticker,  published  as  occas- 
ion requires  by  W.  P.  Buchanan, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  sent  free  to  all 
persons  interested  in  photography, 
reaches  us  this  month.  It  is  printed  in 
English,  French  and  Spanish,  and  is, 
besides  being  an  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  everything  photo- 
graphic, a  bright  and  newsy  sheet  that 
is  a  welcome  visitor.  The  present 
Ticker  is  a  special  background  edition 
and  should  be  specially  valuable  to  the 
professional  photographer.  Mr.  Buch- 
anan conducts  the  largest  wholesale 
and  retail  photographic  supply  busi- 
ness south  of  New  York  and  is  also 
wholesale  agent  for  the  Rochester  Op- 
tical and  Camera  Co.  The  Ticker  is 
free,  but  do  not  send  for  it  unless  you 
mean  business.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a 
good  fellow  and  generous,  but  the 
Ticker  must  cost  him  considerable  to 
print.    Send  3  cent  stamp  for  postage. 

*  *    * 

AUTOMOBILING  TO   BE   REVOLUTIONIZED. 

— Mr.  C.  L.  Dorticus,  well  known  to  the 
photographic  trade  as  the  inqentor  and 
patentee  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fin- 
isher, advertised  in  our  last  issue,  and 
many  other  photographic  appliances,  will 
exhibit  in  about  a  month  a  machine  that 
will  open  the  eyes  of  autorrobilists.  It 
will  be  an  electric  vehicle,  without  bat- 


teries,  having  a  running  limit  of  150 
.  miles  without  stop,  and  capable  of  being 
speeded  anywhere  from  5  to  35  miles  an 
hour.  This  is  at  least  three  times  the 
distance  that  any  auto-car  can  now  travel 
without  having  to  stop  to  re-charge  bat- 
teries or  replenish  fuel.  Mr.  Dorticus 
says  that  the  operator  of  his  machine  can, 
after  a  delay  of  about  ten  minutes  at  the 
most  obscure  country  town,  and  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  cents,  be  ready  to 
proceed  another  150  miles.  The  new 
auto  will  resemble  a  light  runabout 
wagon  in  appearance,  altogether  weigh- 
ing less  than  800  pounds.  There  will  be 
no  gear  wheels  or  chains  visible  or  con- 
cealed in  the  whole  make-up,  and  the 
running  will  be  noiseless  and  easy  and 
always  under  the  perfect  control  of  the 
operator.  The  initiatory  cost  being  less 
and  the  running  expense  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  a  mile,  the  new  auto  will  be  a  boon 
to  the  traveling  public  as  well  as  the 
pleasure  seeker. 

*    *    * 

The  Photo  Critic,  formerly  known 
as  the  Bromide  Monthly,  reached  our 
table  during  the  month.  Although 
containing  only  sixteen  pages  of  read- 
ing matter  it  boasts  of  two  editors,  no 
less  personages  than  Mr.  Juan  C  Abel 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Reichenbach.  Their 
editorial  announcement  is  refreshing: 

"With  this  issue  we  change  our 
name  and  simultaneously  broaden  our 
field  of  work.  Henceforth  our  motto 
will  be  'HONESTY  and  OUTSPOK- 
ENNESS.' With  us  a  spade  will  be  a 
spade.  Illegal  trade  methods  will  be 
dealt  with  as  harshly  in  our  pages  as 
dishonest,  because  misleading,  advice 
in  matters  photographic.  We  shall 
criticize  our  contemporaries  when  we 
believe  it  necessary  and  we  shall  praise 
that  which  is  good.  Our  intention  is 
to  make  the  magazine  one  of  absolute 
reliability,  such  a  magazine  that  a  man 
may  refer  to  it  in  photographic  mat- 
ters and  say  'The  Photo  Critic  says 
so,  and  therefore  it  must  be  right/ 
While  published  by  and  for  the  Roto- 
graph Company,  it  is  in  every  sense  an 
independent  journal,  not  bound  down 
to  Rotograph  ideas,  or  even  necessar- 
ilv  subscribing  to  Rotograph  meth- 
ods." 

This  provokes  a  smile  which  broad- 
ens to  a  grin  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
last  page  of  the  Critic.  Their  motto 
is  praiseworthy  and  the  "outspoken" 
part  of  it  is  carried  out  to  perfection, 
but  we  were  not  aware  that  "honesty" 
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was  a  something  that  could  be  donned 
like  a  soring  overcoat  when  the  occa- 
sion demanded.  "A  spade  will  be  a 
spade,"  (  i.  c,  a  handy  implement  with 
which  to  throw  mud).  They  threaten 
to  criticize  their  contemporaries  and 
even  praise  that  which  is  good.  This 
is  considerate,  if  not  kind.  But  the 
project  which  follows  is  grander  still, 
and  could  only  be  possible  in  this  era 
of  the  strenuous  life.  "Our  intention 
is  to  make  the  magazine  one  of  abso- 
lute reliability,  such  a  magazine '  that 
a  man  may  refer  to  it  in  photographic 
matters  and  say  'The  Photo  Critic  says 
so,  therefore  it  must  be  right.' "  We 
admire  nerve,  but  we  would  suggest 
that  the  editors  edit  each  other's  copy. 
It  would  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
misstatements  and  contradictions  that 
abound  in  the  April  Critic  and  tend  to 
hasten  their  millenium,  It  is  neither 
generous  nor  in  good  form  to  make 
grist  to  their  own  mill  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  competitor,  and  our  ideal  of 
the  dignified  business  methods  of  the 
German  has  received  a  sad  shock  in 
the  publications  of  the  Rotograph 
Company. 

A  New  Company  on  an  Old  Foun- 
dation.— John  Carbutt,  Wayne  Junc- 
tion, pioneer  dry  plate  maker  of  Amer- 
ica   (1878),  and  the  first  to  introduce 


nearly  every  variety  of  plates  and 
films  now  on  the  market,  has  recently 
transformed  his  business  into  a  cor- 
poration with  his  two  sons,  John  E. 
Carbutt  and  Robert  F.  Carbutt,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Carbutt  Dry  Plate 
and  Film  Company,  of  Philadelphia." 
Officers:  John  Carbutt,  president;  J. 
E.  Carbutt,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; Robert  F.  Carbutt,  secretary. 
Capital  stock,  $150,000,  full  paid  and 
non-assessable.  The  company  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of  the  vari- 
ous photographic  products  introduced 
by  Mr.  Carbutt,  especially  those  per- 
taining to  three-color  photography, 
and  his  now  famous  vinco  developing 
paper. 

Hammer's  Little  Book,  "A  Short 
Talk  on  Negative  Making,"  the  sixth 
and  revised  edition  of  which  has  just 
been  issued,  is  a  48-page  booklet  of 
facts,  formulae  and  figures,  giving  full 
directions  for  the  production  of  a  good 
negative,  instructions  for  improving 
the  negative  and  incidentally  tells  of 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Hammer 
plates.  This  valuable  little  pocket  com- 
panion will  be  sent  free  to  our  readers 
by  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


that  has  always  stood 
for  advanced  ideas 
and  mechanical  per- 
fection in  hand  cam- 
eras, reaches  its  high- 
est ideal  this  year  in 
the  Premo  Supreme. 
As  will  be  seen  by 
the  illustration,  this 
is   a   substantial  hand 

bodying  all  the  usual 
adjustments  and  sev- 
eral new  features. 
For  high  speed  work 
a  Thornton  PickaEd 
tile  premo  supreme.  shutter  of  the   latest 

pattern  is  adjusted  between  the  reversing  back  and  the  body  of  the  camera,  and 
the  position  of  brilliant  Iconoscope  finder  permits  the  camera  being  held  in  the 
hand  and  levelled  and  centered  on  the  most  rapidly  moving  objects.  The  Roch- 
ester Optical  and  Camera  Co..  in  designing  the  Premo  Supreme  have  considered 
every  practical  device  to  facilitate  the  operator  and  have  spared  no  expense  in 
the  workmanship  and  fittings  of  this  line  camera.  The  price  of  such  an  instru- 
ment is,  of  course,  higher  than  ordinary  goods,  but  a  study  of  the  specification 
in  the  premo  catalogue  or,  better  still,  an  examination  of  the  camera  in  any  of 
the  stores,  will  demonstrate  its  worth. 
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Increased  Facilities. — The  travel- 
er of  to-day  has  conveniences  galore, 
and  which  makes  the  journey  to  some 
distant  point  far  from  irksome.  The 
latest  arrangement  put  in  effect  by  the 
New  Jersey  Central  is  that  whereby 
the  Transfer  Company  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  will  call  at  your  place  of 
residence    and    check    your    baggage 


through  to  the  hotel  or  point  desig- 
nated in  Philadelphia,  Wayne  Junction, 
Tioga,  Germantown,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Atlantic  City,  Ocean  City,  Sea  Isle 
City,  Cape  May,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, obviating  any  attention  on 
part  of  owner.  This  move  has  already 
established  itself  a  popular  one  both 
with  the  patrons  and  the  road  itself. 


Letters  to  the  Editor* 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Communications  are  solicited  from  our  readers  on  any  subject  of  interest.  A  mutual  interchange  of 
ideas  contributes  to  general  advancement. 


AN  EXHIBITION  QUESTION. 

Dear  Sirs — While  in  full  accord 
with  your  frequently  repeated  dictum 
to  the  effect  that  for  exhibition  or  any 
other  purposes,  any  amount  of  work  or 
so-called  dodging  on  either  negative 
or  print  was,  like  some  folk's  idea  of 
sin,  only  wrong  when  it  was  found  out, 
was  perfectly  legitimate  so  long  as  it 
did  not  reveal  itself,  I  want  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  ex- 
hibiting a  picture  with  a  printed-in  sky 
from  a  commercial  cloud  negative  as 
"all  the  work  of  the  exhibitor." 

The  question  is  not  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  printing  in  skies  from  any 
source  under  ordinary  conditions;  few 
at  this  time  of  day  will  be  found  to  ob- 
ject to  that,  but  as  to  entering  such 
pictures  in  classes  requiring  the  whole 
of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  exhibit- 
or, and  that  only  where  the  sky  nega- 
tives have  been  the  work  of  another. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  a  well- 
known  camera  club  there  was  a  class 
confined  to  members  of  at  least  one 
year's  standing,  that  provision  being  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  joining  of  ex- 
perts for  the  purpose  of  competing  for 
the  rather  more  than  usually  valuable 
prize,  a  silver  cup,  the  exhibits  in 
which  must  be  "from  start  to  finish,  the 
work  of  the  member." 

It  so  happened  that  on  one  of  their 
outings  two  of  the  members  photo- 
graphed the  same  subject  and  from  al- 
most the  same  standpoint,  and  both 
were  artistically  and  technically  con- 
siredably    above    the    average;    really 


good  pictures,  and  to  them  were 
awarded  the  honors,  the  one  the  much 
desired  cup,  and  the  other  "honorable 
mention,"  the  judges  in  their  report 
stating  that  "the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  lay  in  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  influence  of  the  delicate 
cloudy  sky  of  that  to  which  they  had 
unhesitatingly  awarded  the  cup." 

Now  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
credit  due  to  the  author  for  the  selec- 
tion of  such  a  suitable  sky,  and  to  the 
technical  ability  that  printed  it  in  so 
well  that  even  the  judges  did  not 
recognize  it  as  from  a  separate  nega- 
tive, but  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  they  should  have  given  it  the 
cup  had  they  known,  or  whether  the 
exhibitor  was  within  his  rights  in  pass- 
ing off  as  his  own  a  cloudy  sky  printed 
from  a  negative  made  by  another. 

And  it  is  just  that  question  that  I 
should  like  to  see  settled — should  like 
to  get  not  only  the  opinions  of  the 
editors,  but  of  the  readers  generally,  as 
until  it  is  generally  understood  in  one 
way  or  another  there  will  always  be 
some  of  the  more  tender  conscienced 
who  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  when 
competing  with  those  who  take  the 
doubtful  liberty  without  question. 

Yours,  etc., 

B.  H.  L. 

[If  we  had  our  own  way  there  should 
be  neither  classes,  awards  or  restric- 
tions at  photographic  exhibitions;  but 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  more 
thoughtful  of  our  readers  think  on  the 
question. — Eds.] 
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Answers  to  Correspondents* 


J.  B.  Ralston. — There  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  a  little  gelatine  in 
the  developing  solution,  indeed  at  one 
time  it  was  added  to  it  in  the  belief  that 
it  tended  to  give  density;  but  what  you 
propose  might  introduce  more  than 
would  be  desirable.  The  Tolidol  Au- 
tomatic Developers  are  in  gelatine 
capsules,  one  for  twenty  ounces  of  so- 
lution weighing  about  330  grains,  the 
capsule  being  in  the  form  of  a  tube 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cut  off  the  end  of  the  tube  and  pour  the 
contents  into  the  water. 

You  cannot,  as  you  propose,  how- 
ever, mix  the  whole  of  the  ingredients. 
However  dry  they  may  be  there  will 
be  sufficient  moisture  to  bring  about 
decomposition.  The  pyro  or  other  re- 
ducer, mixed  if  you  like  with  a  pre- 
servative, must  be  separated  from  the 
alkali;  in  the  tolidol  capsule  it  is  done 
by  a  wad,  and  in  some  of  the  other  tube 
preparations  by  a  tuft  of  cotton,  and 
they  mix  only  when  being  dissolved 
ready  for  use. 

B.  C.  Holyrod.— If  by  "8  U.  S."  you 
mean  that  the  working  aperture  of  the 
lens  is  only  f|n,  it  is  probably  a  single 
lens,  and  that  is  the  largest  aperture 
with  which  it  will  give  good  definition 
no  matter  what  size  of  plate  you  use. 
If  the  focal  length  is  only  8  in.  it  is 
not  suited  for  a  plate  much  larger  than 
5x4,  and  on  one  5-7  the  perspective  will 
appear  altogether  wrong.  For  a  plate 
4x5  the  lens  should  not  be  shorter  than 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  and  for  one 
5x7  not  shorter  than  ten  and  a  half. 

F  M.  Neikirk. — See  an  article  on 
the  stereoscope  on  page  103  of  our 
March  number.  We  know  little  of  the 
business  end  of  stereograms  except  that 
the  few  firms  who  make  them  seem  to 
have  as  much  as  they  can  manage;  and 
that  with  them  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  line,  it  is  the  supply  that 
creates  the  demand.  We  believe,  how- 
eve?,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
stereoscope  is  receiving  more  attention 
than  it  has.  done  for  many  years,  and 
that  its  revival  may  be  expected. 

S.  Purneli*. — While  it  is.  true  that 
some,  perhaps  many  of  the  commercial 
orthochromatic  plates  do  not  keep  well, 
it  is  equally  true  that  others  seem  to 
keep  indefinitely.    We  have  during  the 


past  week  developed  a  number  that 
were  exposed  in  August,  and  that  had 
been  in  our  possession  for  two  years, 
and  the  negatives  are  as  crisp  and  clean 
as  when  fresh.  Although  we  have  ex- 
perimented a  good  deal  with  ortho- 
chromising,  we  cannot  say  much  about 
it,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
always  getting  the  same  dyes  by  the 
same  name,  and  partly  because  we  were 
never  so  well  pleased  with  our  own  re- 
sults as  with  the  commercial  article. 
The  plate  maker  keeps  his  formulae  as 
a  trade  secret;  and  we  can  only  suggest 
that  you  should  experiment  till  you  hit 
on  a  formula  that  gives  you  the  desired 
success.  Although  there  is  a  good  deal 
published  on  the  subject  there  is  little 
that  is  either  new  or  reliable,  one 
writer  merely  copying  from  another. 
Mailman  and  Scohk's  method  seems  to 
be  the  most  frequently  recommended, 
and  it  should  be  tried,  varying  the  dyes 
for  the  various  colors.  It  is  as  follows: 
Preliminary  Bath. 

Water  200  parts. 

Stronger  ammonia   2      " 

Color  Bath. 
Erythrosine,    solution    (1    in 

1000)   25  parts. 

stronger  ammonia 4      " 

Water 175      " 

The  plate  should  be  soaked  in  the 
preliminary  solution  for  two  minutes, 
and  in  the  color  bath  for  not  more  than 
a  minute  and  a  quarter. 

Schumann  recommends  a  color  bath 
as  follows: 

Water  200  parts. 

Alcohol^ 10      " 

Ammonia 4      " 

Alcoholic    soulution    of    cy- 

anine  (1  in  500) 10      " 

-  Obernetter  recommends  the  addition 
of  a  trace  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  color 
bath,  but  we  think  that  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
dyes  used  as  sensitizers  sensitize  for 
those  rays  that  they  absorb;  yellow 
sensitizing  for  blue-green,  red  for 
green,  and  blue  for  orange  and  red. 

J.  R.  Stark. — As  the  actress  paid  you 
for  the  photographs  in  the  ordinary 
way,  even  although  at  a  reduced  rate,  on 
the  understanding  that  she  should  want 
many  more,  you  were  quite  within  you 
right  in  refusing  her  the  use  of  the 
negative-  from  which  to  make  the  post- 
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«r,  and  she  will  be  equally  within  her 
right  to  have  the  print  from  your  nega- 
tive copied  for  that  purpose,  even 
although  you  have  since  copyrighted 
it,  or  think  you  have.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  copyright  did  not  belong  to  you, 
and  you  cannot  register  what  was  not 
your  own.  Your  certificate  of  registra- 
tion is  merely  waste  paper. 

Under  the  circumstances  you  would 
have  studied  your  own  interest  by  com- 
plying with  your  customer's  request. 

Jessie  Sutherland. — The  following 
stand  developing  formula,  given  by  one 
of  the  most  successful  flower  photog- 
raphers in  England  should  answer 
your  purpose:  He  says,  "I  dissolve  in 
six  ounces  of  water  amidol,  6  grains; 
sodium  sulphite,  96  grains,  potassium 
bromide,  12  grains,  and  dilute  this  to 
So  ounces.  I  develop  six  half  plates 
together  in  the  tank,  which  just  holds 
the  80  ounces,  leaving  them  there  for 
from  four  to  eight  hours,  and  then  de- 
velop to  the  desired  density  with  a 
normal  developer. 

B.  &  L.,  Kansas  City. — The  follow- 
ing, taken  from  a  French  magazine, 
will  give  you  light  sufficient  for  the 
photographing  of  the  cave,  no  matter 
how  high,  provided  you  use  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
dangerous.  Magnesium  powder,  five 
ounces,  barium  nitrate,  seven  and  a  half 
ounces,  sulphur,  one  ounce,  beef  suet, 
one  ounce  and  three-quarters.  Melt 
the  suet  and  knead  it  up  with  the  other 
ingredients  until  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ated. For  use  it  should  be  placed  in 
tin  saucers  in  such  quantities  as  may  be 
required,  the  saucers  being  so  placed  as 
to  give  the  light  where  needed. 

George  Barry. — It  is  quite  legiti- 
mate to  make  the  moon  as  you  think 
you  see  it.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  your  arrangement,  the  size  of  the 
moon  photographed  with  a  lens  twice 
the  focus  length  of  yours,  that  is,  twelve 
inches,  will  be  only  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch.  A  picture  is  of  value  for  what 
it  is,  not  for  how  it  was  pro- 
duced. If  towards  sundown  you  can 
make  a  picture  that  really  conveys  the 
feeling  of  moonlight  you  are  perfectly 
correct  in  entering  it  as  "Meet  Me  By 
Moonlight'* 

Vesper. — (r)  The  metabisulphite  add- 
ed to  ortol  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  keep,  and  solutions  that  are  used  as 
soon  as  made  will  work  perfectly  with- 


out, it.  The  formula  need  not  be 
changed.  (2)  In  listing  lenses  makers 
have  in  view  only  what  each  will  per- 
fectly cover,  and  when  they  say  that  a 
six-inch  lense  is  suitable  for  a  5x4  plate 
they  mean  mothing  more  than 
that  that  lens  will  perfectly  cover 
a  plate  of  that  size.  While  a 
lens  of  a  focus  shorter  than  the 
diagonal  of  the  plate  may  do  per- 
fectly well  for  copying  from  a  plain 
surface,  or  objects  in  one  plane,  when- 
ever the  objects  are  in  several  planes 
and  they  are  desired  to  be  above  a  cer- 
tain size  the  point  of  view  has  to  be  so 
close  as  to  give  a  perspective  that  ap- 
pears false,  .it  enlarges  near  and  dimin- 
ishes distant  objects.  For  ordinary 
photographic  work  the  lens,  as  we  have 
always  maintained,  should  not  be  short- 
er than  once  and  a  half  the  length  of 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  and  for 
many  purposes  twice  the  length  is  bet- 
ter. (3)  The  new  test  paper  for  Wat- 
kins  meter  may  be  obtained,  as  will  be 
seen  on  page  184  of  our  last,  from  the 
Reinchild  Chemical  Co.,  60  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York.  (4)  The  "pale  blue 
glass"  was  intended  to  be  placed  over 
the  test  paper  during  exposure;  indeed 
Vvatkins' dial  meter  has  such  a  glass  fix- 
ture on  the  dial.  (5)  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a  makeshift  as  placing  a 
supplementary  lens  in  front  of  a  rec- 
tilinear or  any  other  good  lens  except 
for  some  temporary  purpose.  All  that 
they  do  is  either  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  focus,  and  it  is  better,  far  better,  to 
get  a  suitable  one  at  once.  If  pho- 
tography is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  the  best  we  can.  and  the 
best  work  is  not  to  be  done  with  make- 
shifts. Of  course  this  applies  only  to 
those  who  can  get  just  what  lenses  they 
want;  for  such  as  cannot  the  supple- 
mentary lenses  may  help  them  to  what 
without  them  could  not  be  done.  (6) 
The  size  of  an  image  from  any  par- 
ticular distance  depends  altogether  on 
the  length  of  the  lens,  and  you  cannot 
increase  the  speed  for  which  it  was 
constructed.  Lenses  of  sufficient  length 
for  your  purpose,  say,  12  inches,  work- 
ing at  f|6.8,  or  even  larger,  are  on  the 
market,  but  are  costly. 

G.  B.  Wingham. — Your  letter  is 
merely  a  couple  of  advertisements,  one 
of  a  contemporary,  the  other  of%  a  com- 
mercial backing,  which,  while '  it  may 
be  as  good,  is  certainly  no  better  than 
others  already  on  the. market 
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Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks* 


The  following  digest  of  recently  issued  patents  pertaining  to  the  Photographic  Art  is  furnished  by- 
Davis  A  Davis,  patent  lawyers,  mo  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


693,136 — Photographic    Package.— F.   W.     Hum- 
phreys, German  town,  Pa. 

This  package  consists  of  a  hollow  cylindri- 
cal body  having  the  same  cross  section 
throughout  its  length  and  open  at  one  end, 
said  body  containing  a  powder  and  a  closed 
capsule  inserted  in  said  open  end,  and  also 
containing  a  powder. 

693^768 — Camera. — F.  A.  Wiggins,  Salem,  Oreg. 

The  case  is  comprised  of  two  booted  shaped 
sections  adapted  to  be  swung  apart  and  con- 
nected by  a  bellows,  the  forward  ends  of 
said  sections  being  pivoted  or  connected  to 
a  lens  tube.  The  rear  ends  of  these  sections 
are  connected  by  means  of  a  roll  carrying 
frame,  which  is  pivoted  to  one  section  and 
is  connected  to  the  other  through  a  set  of 
bell  crank  levers  and  springs  which  enable 
the  box  sections  to  be  separated  and  at  the 
same  time  automatically  swing  the  roll  holder 
across  between  the  sections  and  bring  it  to 
rest  perpendicular  to  the  axial  line  of  the 
lens  tube. 

694,080 — Photographic  Camera. — F.  H.  Sanderson, 

Cambridge,  England. 

This  invention  relates  to  means  for  sup- 
porting the  lens  board  on  the  swinging  front 
of  a  folding  camera  and  is  comprised  of  the 
camera  front  and  a  supporting  base  therefor 
having  t the  usual  slides  fitted  thereto,  and 
two  pairs  of  slotted  swinging  arms,  one  pair 
on  each  side  of  the  front  pivoted  to  the 
slide,  one  behind  the  other,  studs  on  each 
side  of  the  front  passing  through  the  slots 
in  both  said  swinging  arms  on  the  corre- 
sponding slide  and  means  for  securing  said 
arms  with  the  slots  in  an  upright  position, 
whereby  the  front  may  be  retained  in  line 
with  its  supporting  arms  without  interfering 
with    its  rise   and   fall   vertically. 

694,116 — Device  for  Supporting  Rolls  in  De- 
veloping Trays,— .E,  Smith,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
This  device  is  comprised  of  a  pair  of  de- 
tachable supports  adapted  for  application  on 
the  opposed  side  walls  of  the  tray  and  each 
having  an  inwardly  projecting  stud,  provided 
with  an  enlarged  ball  at  its  inner  end.  An 
axially-bored  roller  is  mounted  on  these 
balls. 

,181 — Swing  Back  Photographic  Camera. — V, 
)dquist,  Chicago,  111. 
This  invention  is  comprised  of  a  camera 
bed,  a  swing  back  hinged  thereto,  levers  pi- 
votally  supported  in  the  swing  back  and 
formed  with  forked  lower  ends  and  studs  at 
their  upper  ends,  a  shaft  journaled  across  the 
swing  t>ack  and  carrying  discs  eccentrically 
mounted  thereon,  and  adapted  to  engage  be- 
tween the  forked  ends  of  the  lever,  ana  links 
f>ivotally  mounted  on  the  camera  bed  and 
ormed  with  elongated  slots  to  sliding  en- 
gage the  studs  of  the  lenses  whereby  by 
working  the  levers  through  the  medium  of  the 
shaft  and  eccentric  discs  the  swing  back  will 
be  tilted. 

694,364 — Shutter    for    Color  Photography. — G. 

Frachebourg,  Paris,  France. 

The  apparatus  is  comprised  of  two  univer- 
sal-focus lenses,  two  shutters,  each  comprised 
of  a  disc  provided  with  three  openings,  a  ' 
color  screen  covering  each  opening,  said  open- 
ings and  screens  in  one  disc  being  arranged 
to  correspond  with  the  openings  and  screens 
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in  the  other  disc  and  means  for  rotating  both 
discs  to  bring  corresponding  screens  simul- 
taneously in  alignment  with  the  lenses  of 
the  apparatus. 

694.863— Folding  Support  for  Cameras.— D.  H. 

Houston,  Hunter,  N.  D. 

This  device  is  adapted  for  use  in  a  folding 
camera  of  the  pocket  kodak  style,  and  is 
comprised  of  four  folding  supports  pivoted 
respectively  to  the  inner  side  of  the  camera 
casing  and  to  the  camera  front,  said  folding 
supports  being  each  composed  of  a  long  and 
a  short  member  and  each  having  a  knee 
joint  adapted  to  bend  inward  and  fold  into 
the  interior  of  the  camera  casing. 

694,919— Roll  Holding  Camera.— D.  H.  Houston, 

Hunter,  N.  D. 

The  camera  case  is  formed  of  a  single  plate 
of  metal  forming  the  back  of  the  camera 
casing  and  being  bent  to  form  the  sides  of 
the  open  ended  spool  and  reel  chambers  and 
two  sides  of  the  central  bellows  holding 
compartment  of  the  camera.  The  bellows  is 
mounted  to  fold  into  the  central  compart- 
ment, which  lies  between  the  spool  and  reel 
holding  compartments.  A  plate  is  provided, 
which  covers  the  ends  of  spool  and  reel 
compartments.  The  spool  and  reel  being 
removable  endwise  from  their  respective  com- 
partments. 

695,606— Lens    System.— E.    F.    Grun,  Southwick* 
England. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  wide  angle  lens 
system  and  is  comprised  of  two  acromatic 
lenses  at  some  distance  apart  in  a  tube  and 
a  body  of  cedar  oil  disposed  into  the  space 
between  the  lenses  and  having  approximate- 
ly  the   same  refractive    index  as   the  lenses. 

695,527— Photographic  Camera. — E.    D.   Bartlett, 

South  Tottenham,  England. 

Within  the  casing  is  mounted  a  longitudi- 
nal reciprocating  tube  carrying  the  lenses. 
The  rear  end  of  this  tube  fits  closely  against 
the  forward  side  of  a  flat  film  carrying  reel. 
On  this  reel  js  wound  a  film  retaining  band 
which  holds  in  position  on  the  forward  and 
rear  effaces  thereof  cut  films.  This  retaining 
band  is  carried  to  a  suitable  winding  spool 
and  as  it  is  wound  thereon  the  flat  spool  is 
rotated.  After  an  exposure  the  retaining  strap 
is  wound  on  its  reel,  thereby  causing  the 
rotation  of  the  flat  film  spool.  As  this  latter 
spool  is  rotated  it  forces  the  lense  carrying 
tube  forward,  said  tube  being  automatically 
returned  to  its  normal  position  when  the  flat 
spool  has  made  a  one-half  revolution  to  be 
bringing  into  position  a  fresh  film.  The  ex- 
posed film  is  dropped  into  a  box  and  the  re- 
taining  strap  is  wound  on  the  reel. 

695,626— Multiplying  Attachment  for  Cameras. 

— W.  L.  Root,  Spokane,  Wash. 

To  the  back  of  the  camera  is  secured  a 
plate  of  greater  area  than  that  of  the  back 
of  the  camera  and  having  an  exposure  open- 
ing, a  frame  carried  by  the  front  of  this  plate 
and  surrounding  the  exposure  opening  and 
detachably  fitted  to  the  camera  in  the  place 
of  the  usual  focusing  glass  thereby  forming 
a  supporting  connection  between  the  attach- 
ment and  the  camera  and  means  for  adjusta- 
bly supporting  a  photographic  plate  holder 
upon  the  outer  or  rear  side  of  the  plate  which 
is  secured  to  the  back  of  the  camera. 
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.  Exposure. 


POSURE  can  never  be- 
come a  hackneyed  subject, 
because  it  is  at  once  the 
most  important  of  all  the 
operations  in  photography 
and  the  one  which,  not  to 
the  beginner  only,  but  even 
to  the  experienced  photog- 
rapher, presents  the  great- 
est difficulty;  a  difficulty  in- 
deed so  great  that  but  for 
the  existence  of  a  certain, 
or  rather  an  uncertain,  lati- 
tude, it  would  be  altogether 
un  surmountable. 

We  are  not  now  thinking 
of  those  pictorial  photog- 
raphers who  profess  to  be- 
little technique,  and  in  their 
desire  to  imitate  other 
methods  of  graphic  art  de- 
a.  k.  <;«uinft.  cline  to  avail  themselves  of 

i«on*«kd.  tke  verv  qualities  most  char- 

acteristic of  photography  ;  but  of  those  who,  recognizing  the  limitations 
of  photography,  recognize  also  those  qualities  which  make  it  above  all 
others  pre-eminently  suited  for  some  phases  of  art  production. 
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While  willingly  admit- 
ting that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable latitude  in  ex- 
posure, having,  indeed,  bo- 
tore  us  three  prints  from 
negatives  that  received 
respectively  exposures  of 
1,  \l/i,  2,  and  3  seconds, 
that  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  an  expert  would  have 
a  difficulty  in  deciding  as 
to  which  was  which;  the 
print  from  the  negative 
that  got  the  second  and  a 
half  is  a  shade  better  than 
the  others,  while  they,  or 
rather  the  negatives  from 
which  they  were  printed, 
were  brought  to  their 
present  state  of  being 
nearly  as  good  as  the 
other  only  by  modifying 
the  development. 

While  thankful  for  that 
latitude  and  the  power  to 
modify  the  developer,  the 
photographer  should  re- 
gard them  as  merely  use- 
ful make-shifts,  and  aim 
at  securing  the  correct  ex- 
posure that  will  give  not 
only  better  results  than 
can  under  any  circum- 
stances be  got  without  it, 
but  also  make  develop- 
ment the  purely  mechan- 
ical operation  that  under 
normal  conditions  it  al- 
ways is,  and  always  should 
be.    Correct  exposure  can 


only  be  ascertained  by  cor- 
rectly estimating  the  four 
factors  by  which  it  is  con- 
trolled :  (i)  The  speed  of  the 
plate;  (2)  value  of  the  stop; 
(3)  actinic  value  of  the  light, 
and  (4)  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  light  reflect- 
ed from  it. 

The  first,  notwithstanding 
the  marks  of  the  plate  maker, 
is  more  or  less  an  uncertain 
quantity,  and  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  examination  of 
each  fresh  batch  of  plates,  a 
simple  matter  after  a  little 
experience ;  and  the  stops,  of 
all  modern  lenses  at  least, 
are  marked  with  either  their 
focal  fractions  or  the  U.  S. 
numbers.  As  regards  the 
third,  while  it  is  true  that 
some  of  the  more  experi- 
enced profess  to  be  able  to 
diagnose  the  comparative 
actinism  of  various  qualities 
of  light,  such  variations  are 
as  an  unknown  tongue  to 
the  modern  men,  and  they 
who  would  be  correct  must 
have  recourse  to  some  other 
guide.  Exposure  tables  are 
useless  here,  they  tell  merely 
the  regular  variations  of  the 
seasons  and  the  altitude  of 
the  great  light  giver,  leaving 
him  who  consults  them  to 
guess  as  to  the  force  that 
acts  on  the  sensitive  film. 
Hut  he  who  aims  at  correct 
exposure  should  guess  as 
little     as     possible,      relying 
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rather  on  one  or  other  of  the  ex- 
posure meters  that  are  also  acti- 
nometers. 

The  fourth,  the  subject  and  the 
nature  of  the  light  reflected  from 
it,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  the  most  difficult  of  all,  as 
under  almost  all  possible  condi- 
tions there  must  be  considerable 
guessing,  and  only  considerable 
practice  will  enable  the  photog- 
rapher to  guess  right. 

The  light  from,  say,  an  ordinary 
landscape  that  acts  on  an  ordinary 
plate  is  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
the  white  light  reflected  from  the 
objects,  the  colors,  whatever  they 
may  be,  having  little  influence ; 
hence,  not  the  colors,  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  reflecting  surfaces  in- 
fluences the  degree  of  luminosity 
by  which  any  particular  object  will 
be  represented.  Foliage  of  a  light 
shade  of  green  may,  from  a  dull 
surface,  reflect  but  little  white 
light  and  therefore,  unless  suffi- 
cient exposure  has  been  given  to 
overcome  the  initial  inertia  and 
make  its  impression  on  the  Aim,  it 
will  be  represented  in  the  negative 
by  bare  glass,  and  in  the  print  bv 
black.  To  as  far  as  possible  cor- 
rect this  the  under  exposing  pho- 
tographer forces  development,  but 
without  adding  anything  to  the 
dark  foliage,  while  by  its  continu- 
ing action  the  lights,  which  at  best 
should  be  translucent,  are  in  the 
negative  opaque  and  in  the  print 
simply  masses  of  white  paper,  a 
large  array  of  whites  and  blacks 
neither  of  which  are  found,  in  any 


quantity  at  least, in  nature. 
A  correctly  exposed 
plate  needs  no  tinkering 
with  the  developer.  The 
shadow  detail,  as  being  on 
the  surface,  will  come  first, 
although  it  may  be  so 
faint  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nized. Then  the  lighter 
shadows  followed  by  the 
lesserandthehigher  lights, 
but  development  will  be 
complete  before  all  but  the 
highest  of  high  lights  are 
more  than  translucent; 
that  is,  the  finished  nega- 
tive will  include  every  de- 
gree of  gradation  that  was 
in  the  subject,  but  it  will 
not  have  either  a  piece  of 
clear  glass  or  an  opaque 
spot.  With  a  plate  that 
does  not  so  develop  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that 
it  has  been  under  exposed. 
and  under  exposed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  re- 
covery; for,  while  a  little 
under  exposure  and  a  con- 
siderable deal  of  over  ex- 
posure may  be  corrected 
by  modifying  develop- 
ment, one  so  much  under 
exposed  is  beyond  re- 
demption. 

The  craze  for  snapping 
and  its  results  have  so  de- 
moralized the  mass  of  the 
camera  carriers  that  they 
do  not  recognize  the  utter 
lack  of  true  values  in  their 
work,  and  some  of  the  less 
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initiated  actually  admire  the  "contrasty'"  appearance  of  the  prints  and 
credit  photography  with  it  as  with  a  virtue.  To  those  who  do  not  yet 
know  how  to  distinguish  an  under  from  an  over  exposed  negative  we 
would  suggest  the  following  experiment.  Make  up  the  following  de- 
veloping solution : 

Ortol 30  grains 

Potassium  metabisulphite 15       •  • 

Sodium  sulphite 

1 4       carbonate of  each  120      4 ' 

Potassium  bromide 5       " 

Water 10  ounces. 

Put  the  exposed  plate  into  this  and  watch  carefully  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  image,  keeping  count  of  the  number  of  seconds  that  inter- 
vene between  the  immersion  of  the  plate  and  that  first  appearance.  At 
the  end  of  just  ten  times  that  number  remove,  wash  and  fix  the  plate, 
and  if  the  exposure  has  been  right  the  negative  will  have  neither  clear 
glass  nor  opacity  in  any  part,  but  will  be  a  true  reproduction  of  all  the 
various  degrees  of  luminosity  contained  in  the  subject.  If  under  ex- 
posed the  shadow  detail  will  be  absent,  the  high  lights  probably  opaque 
instead  of  translucent,  and  the  contrast  will  be  something  approaching 
the  "soot  and  whitewash'*  and  beyond  improvement.  If  over  exposed, 
the  shadow  detail  will  be  more  than  desirable  while  the  lights  will  be 
weak  and  contrast  wanting.  But  such  a  negative  is  not  beyond  im- 
provement. Submit  it  first  to  a  slight  reduction  to  clear  it  of  any  foggy 
deposit,  and  return  to  a  solution  consisting  of  four  times  the  quantity 
of  the  ortol,  four  times  the  quantity  of  bromide  and  half  the  quantity 
of  carbonate,  and  while  the  result  may  not  be  as  good  as  if  the  plate 
had  got  a  correct  exposure,  it  will  have  been  made  into  a  fairly  good 
printing  negative.  A  writer  in  a  contemporary  thinks  a  two  years'  ex- 
perience warrants  him  in  saying  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
all  photographable  subjects  are  amenable  to  the  snap-shotter,  but  the 
illustrations  that  accompany  the  article  cast  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  estimate  and  none  at  all  on  his  abilitv,  or  rather 
his  disability  as  a  judge.  We,  with  an  experience  considerably  longer, 
say  with  equal  confidence,  that  even  with  the  larger  aperture  of  modern 
lenses  and  most  rapid  plates,  the  estimate  may  be  reversed  and  still 
leave  out  a  considerable  number  beyond  the  power  of  the  snapper.  The 
hand  camera  with  a  rapid  shutter  is,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know 
its  limitation,  a  valuable  tool ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  recognize  its 
limitations  or  who  disregard  them,  it  is  a  snare. 

Most  of  the  hand  cameras  on  the  market  are  provided  with  sockets 
for  the  tripod  screw,  and  he  who  goes  afield  with  the  one  without  the 
other,  loses  many  opportunities  of  showing  photography  at  its  best. 


EXPOSURE. 


It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  subjects  and  conditions  that  are 
amenable  to  the  hand  camera  in  the  hand,  are  never  so  photographic- 
ally perfect  as  those  that  can  be  produced  with  it  on  the  stand. 
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Specialism  in  Photography. — DL  Botany.    (Continued.) 

Bv  James  Ross. 

A  S  said  in  my  last,  in  aclcli- 
**■  tion  to  the  tree,  a  leaf 
and  seed  vessel  should  also 
be  photographed,  and  of 
such  a  size  as  will  make  it 
easy  to  recognize  the  nature 
of  their  structure  and  pecu- 
liarities ;  either  on  one  plate, 
or,  if  necessary,  on  separate 
plates. 

The  first  step  towards  en- 
largement is  to  make  posi- 
tives from  the  negatives, 
either  by  contact  printing  or 
by  copying  in  the  camera, 
and  on  the  whole  I  prefer  the 
latter.  A  slow  plate,  such 
as  the  well  known  Carbutt's 
"B"  I  like  best,  although  any 
plate  of  not  more  than  ined- 
a  f.  (lociiiu  'um  rapidity  will  answer  the 

""s-  purpose.     On  the  quality  of 

the  positive,  of  course,  depends  that  of  the  enlarged  negative,  and  hence 
it  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  full  of  delicate  detail,  and 
strong,  yet  without  any  one  part  so  dense  that  light  in  some  degree 
at  least  cannot  pass  through  it.  There  being  no  white  or  black 
in  the  subject  there  should  be  no  opaque  or  clear  glass  in  the  positive 
or  in  the  negative  to  be  made  from  it. 

While  the  positive  of  the  tree  is  most  conveniently  made  on  a  glass 
plate,  those  of  the  leaf  and  seed  vessel  must  be  made  on  a  transparent 
film,  and  when  finished,  carefully  cut  out  in  any  way  that  the  operator 
finds  most  suitable ;  1  have  always  succeeded  best  with  a  small  pair  of 
scissors.  Should  the  small  film  positives  not  lie  perfectly  flat,  they 
must  be  made  to  do  so  by  soaking  in  a  weak  solution  of  glycerine; and 
then  comes  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  whole  operation,  the  etching 
out  of  the  tree  positive  film  of  places  to  which  they  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred.    This  is  best  done  with  an  etching  tool  made  by  breaking  the 
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point  of  a  stout  needle  and  grinding  to  the  desired  shape.  Perhaps  it 
is  better  to  have  two  such  tools,  one  with  a  broad  cutting  point  like  a 
■chisel  and  one  cutting  with  its  side. 

The  etching  will  be  found  easier  than  those  who  have  never  tried 
it  can  be  made  to  believe,  and  with  a  magnifying  glass  such  as  is  em- 
ployed by  the  watchmaker,  and  a  little  patience  no  difficulty  wilt  be 
found  in  making  a  good  job.  The  cut  out  positive  leaf  and  seed  vessel 
is  then  transferred  to  the  etched  places,  fastened  by  any  suitable  ce- 
ment, a  solution  of  celluloid  in  amyl  acetate  answering  admirably,  and 
-when  dry  the  compound  transparency  is  ready  for  enlargement. 

Enlargement  must,  of  course,  be  done  in  an  enlarging  camera,  and 
those  who  have  the  back  volumes  of  this  magazine  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  the  series  of  articles  on  "The  Making  and  Enlarging  from 
Small  Negatives,"  by  Horace  Sampson,  especially  the  concluding  one 
on  page  248  of  the  volume  for  1900;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
■cannot  conveniently  do  so,  I  shall  briefly  describe  the  camera  that  I 
constructed  for  myself  at  a  trifling  cost.  Of  course,  those  to  whom 
money  is  not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  had  better  invest  in  one 
or  other  of  the  various  enlarging  cameras  on  the  market,  although  my 
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home-made  article  is,  so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  as  good  as  the 
best. 

As  I  enlarge  only  from  4x5  negatives,  and  only  up  to  12x10,  and 
always  use  the  same  lens,  a  rectilinear  of  eight  inches  focus,  and  em- 


ploy a  stop  of  f/22,  the  camera  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  "fixed  focus" 
variety,  arranged  once  for  all  in  correct  focus,  and  needing  no  change 
or  adjustment.  The  essentials  are  a  dark  box,  large  enough  at  one  end 
to  take  the  4x5  positive  and  at  the  other  to  take  the  12x10  plate-holder. 
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with  an  inside  partition  to  carry  the  lens  in  such  a  position  that  its  op- 
tical centre  shall  be  about  ten  inches  and  three  quarters  (rom  the  posi- 
tive and  thirty-two  inches  from  the  sensitive  plate.  Mine  is  in  the  form 
of  a  square  cone,  or  a  pyramid  with  its  apex  cut  off  at  4x5  inside,  and 


made  to  fit  the  commercial  12x10  dark  slide  or  plate-holder  at  the  base, 
its  length  altogether  being  about  forty-five  inches.  It  is  of  y&  pine, 
light  enough  to  be  easily  carried  out  to  the  open  for  exposure  after 
being  charged  in  the  dark  room,  and  blackened  inside,  of  course.  Both 
films,  that  of  the  positive  and  that  of  the  plate,  facing  inside,  they  are 
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always  exactly  in  the  same  plane,  however  varied  may  be  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass ;  the  focus  once  adjusted  remains  so,  so  that  it  is  only- 
necessary  to  place  positive  and  plate  in  position,  take  the  camera  out- 
side and  point  it  to  the  sky,  and  go  to  the  dark  room  and  develop  an 
excellent  enlargement,  provided  the  exposure  has  been  correct. 

"Provided  the  exposure  has  been  correct"  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  connected  with  the  process  of  enlarging,  as  on  the 
exposure,  all  other  arrangements  being  satisfactory,  hinges  success  or 
failure.  The  plate  should  be  of  medium  speed,  on  the  slow  rather  than, 
the  rapid  side,  and  the  light  must  act  long  enough  to  penetrate  the 
densest  parts  of  the  positive,  without  overdoing  the  weaker  parts.  Just 
what  the  exposure  must  be  can  only  be  learned  by  experiment,  and 
that  may  be  made  on  smaller  plates  carried  by  kits  for  the  purpose,  but 
both  time  and  material  may  be  saved  by  the  employment  of  one  of  the 
actinometer  exposure  meters.  As  the  camera  will  be  pointed  to  the 
sky  away  from  the  sun,  the  meter  should  be  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  a  note  made  of  the  indicated  time  for  the  particular  stop  that 
is  to  be  used.  I  find  f/22  generally  satisfactory.  A  few  experiments, 
will  show  the  relation  that  the  exposure  required  for  such  enlargement 
bears  to  the  exposure  for  ordinary  landscape  work,  and  as  the  positives 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  vary  much  in  density,  that  relation  will  hold  good 
under  most  conditions. 

With  correct  exposure,  development  is  a  simple  matter,  only  care 
must  be  given  to  secure  detail  first  and  density  afterwards.  This  means 
beginning  with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer,  strengthening  it  afterwards 
if  necessary.  I  don't  generally  attach  much  importance  to  formulae, 
but  may  say  that  that  given  by  the  author  of  the  articles  referred  to 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  It  is  as  follows,  the  ingredients  alt 
being  in  ten  per  cent,  solutions : 

Horace  Sampson's  Developing  Solution. 

Ortol  (10  per  cent,  solution  ^ 200  minims. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  (10  per  cent,  solution) 100       •• 

Sodium  sulphite  ( 10  per  cent,  solution) 800       «« 

••       Carbonate  ••         M  "  1,000 

Water to      10  ounces 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  prints  from  such  negatives,  if  printed 
on  a  smooth  heavy  paper  and  unmounted,  should,  in  fact  I  can  say  from 
experience,  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  to  educationalists,  and  to 
many  others  interested  in  disseminating  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  is 
lacking  and  that  would  give  much  pleasure  to  its  possessor,  that  they 
would  fill  a  long  felt  want. 
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A  Simple  Enlarging  Box. 

""THE  cut  herewith  shows  a  simple 
*  form  of  enlarging  camera  which  is 
obtainable  in  the  foreign  market,  but 
which  may  be  easily  constructed  by  any 
one  with  the  aid  of  a  little  ingenuity  and 
some  cardboard,  glue  and  black  paper 
or  bookbinder's  cloth  to  give  it  a  fin- 
ished appearance.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  of  fixed  focus.  Say  one  used 
a  4x5  camera  and  desires  to  see  his  prints  in  8x10  size,  get  an  8x10 
printing  frame,  remove  the  springs  from  the  hinged  back  and  fasten 
them  on  to  a  solid  piece  of  wood  that  tightly  fits  into  the  frame.  Find 
by  experiment  the  approximate  distance  necessary  between  lens,  nega- 
tive and  paper  by  setting  up  the  4x5  camera  and  focusing  an  8x10  print 
down  to  4x5  size.  Procure  some  stout  cardboard  and  cut  four  pieces 
to  a  little  over  the  length  required,  making  a  cone  8x10  at  one  end  and 
4x5  at  the  other.  With  glue  and  black  tape  bind  this  firmly  together 
and  rivet  it  stationary  to  the  printing  frame,  making  all  joints  light- 
tight.  At  the  point  where  the  lens  is  to  be,  insert  a  piece  of  wood  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  cut  a  hole  in  which  fits  the  removable  front  board 
and  lens  of  your  4x5  camera.  At  the  narrow  end  of  the  cone  fit  a 
groove  or  slide  in  which  to  insert  a  negative  so  that  it  will  be  always  in 
register.  By  placing  a  piece  of  ground  glass  in  the  printing  frame  and 
pointing  the  negative  towards  the  light  the  exact  focal  position  of  the 
lens  board  may  be  determined.  Once  decided  upon,  the  wooden  frame 
which  carries  the  lens  should  be  secured  in  position  by  tacks  driven 
through  the  cardboard  and  black  paper  glued  all  around  the  edges  to 
make  the  compartment  behind  the  lens  absolutely  light-tight.  If  the 
lens  has  a  time  acting  shutter  a  hole  may  be  made  in  the  side  through 
which  to  bring  out  the  tube;  if  no  shutter,  a  hinged  cap  may  be  oper- 
ated from  the  outside  by  a  knob  and  piece  of  wire,  as  in  the  diagram. 
All  that  is  then  necessary  to  make  8x10  enlargements  from  any 
number  of  4x5  negatives  is  to  tack  down  a  sheet  of  bromide  paper  on 
to  the  back  of  the  frame  in  the  dark  room,  place  it  in  position,  point 
the  affair  toward  any  source  of  light  and  expose.  If  gas  is  used,  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  placed  in  front  of  the  negative  will  help  to  evenly 
diffuse  the  light.  The  matter  of  timing  the  exposure  may  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment  on  small  strips  of  paper,  and  if  the  same  light  is 
always  used  and  the  results  of  various  densities  of  negatives  noted, 
failures  should  lie  few  and  far  between. 
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Note-Taking  in  the  Field. 


No. 


MAME. 


LOCALITY. 
DATE ^_ 


SUBJECT :  sea.  sky^opbn  landscape^ark  porboround, 

INTERIOR,  PORTRAIT,  OENRE,  ANIMALS. 

.LIGHT:    Sun-clear,  (cloudy -bright,)  cloudy,  dark; 

HAZY,  FOOOY.  SMOKY. 

COLOR— Scale:  v.  i.  b.  o.  y.  o.  r.;  white,  brown,  oray. 

TONE — SCALE^IOHT,   1IALP.LIOHT,   MEDIUM  AhaLP-DARK, 

W.  A.  «X 

9    — «K.  iX 

7 


THERE  are  few 
*  who  take  pho- 
tography seriously 
who  have  not  at  an 
early  period  of  their 
practice  found  it  nec- 
essary to  make  a 
more  or  less  perfect 
record  of  the  condi- 
tions and  arrange- 
ments under  which 
the  exposures  were 
made,  and  the  results 
obtained  from  such 
exposures.  Many 
and  varied  have  been 
the  methods  adopted 
for  the  keeping  of 
such  records,  from 
the  simple  blank 
note  book  through 
books  printed  in  all 
sorts  of  blank  forms, 
all  more  or  less  corn- 
Reduced  fac-simile  of  Record  Envelope  used  by  plicated     and     all     re- 

Dr.  o.  w.  Aiiyn.  quiring  to  be  copied 

on  to  the  envelope  in  which  the  negative  was  to  be  stored  if  the  infor- 
mation was  to  be  easily  got  at,  and  if  the  pencil  markings  did  not  get 
blurred  from  the  friction  incident  to  the  carrying  of  the  book  in  the 
pocket. 

Of  all  the  methods  that  we  have  seen,  that  devised  and  kindly  sent 
to  us  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Allyn,  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pitts- 
burg, is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  best.  The  form  is  printed  on  an 
envelope  the  size  of  the  plate  to  be  employed,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  reduced  cat,  includes  every  item  of  information  that  can  possibly 
be  required,  while  to  complete  the  record  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
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DEVELOPER: 
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REDUCTION :    SKY-  Farmed 
INTENSIFICATION: 


REMARKS •    2.  P. Prints  made  . , 
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a  few  lines.  We  may  add  that  these  lines  should  be  made  with  one  of 
the  many  now  perfect  fountain  pens,  as  we  know  from  sad  experience 
how  easy  it  is  for  pencil  markings  to  become  obliterated,  and  the  lines 
should  always  be  made  in  the  field. 

The  following  description  accompanied  the  kindly  sent  form-con- 
taining envelope. 

Notes  carefully  taken  in  the  field  are  useful  in  several  ways. 
Knowledge  of  all  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  exposure  has  been 
made  should  aid  materially  in  development.  In  case  of  failure  a  study 
of  the  recorded  conditions  may  enable  us  to  determine  the  cause  and 
thus  to  avoid  its  repetition. 

Few  photographers  make  full  notes  for  the  want  of  some  method 
of  making  them  quickly.  The  following  graphic  scheme  is  much  more 
rapid  than  shorthand  and  promotes  a  habit  of  systematic  study  of  all 
of  the  essential  elements.    Its  application  is  simplicity  itself. 

Envelopes  which  are  to  contain  the  finished  negative  are  taken  into 
the  field  and  used  as  exposures  are  made.  This  record  expanded 
would  state  that  an  open  landscape  was  selected  for  a  subject.  The 
light  was  cloudy-bright.  The  colors  were  blue,  green,  yellow,  white, 
brown  and  gray.  My  tone-scale  reached  from  light  through  half-light 
to  medium.  The  exposure  was  made  at  three  o'clock.  My  metre  col- 
ored to  standard  tint  in  eight  seconds.  We  selected  Cramer  crown 
plate,  decided  to  use  the  convertible  11^  and  14,  giving  7  inches  focus. 
Stop  f/32  called  for  one  second  exposure.    Slide  No.  10  was  used. 

Before  many  such  records  could  be  made  in  the  extended  method, 
the  sun  would  have  disappeared  for  that  day;  as  it  is,  every  necessary 
factor  has  been  recorded  without  writing  a  word. 


The  Development  of  Snap-Shots* 

By  Frank  Howard. 

DY  the  time  this  is  in  print,  cameras  that  have  been  laid  aside  for  the 
~  winter  will  be  again  in  commission  and  many  new  ones  will  be 
bought;  but  as  the  general  holiday  time  will  even  then  be  some  distance 
away  there  may  be  some  who  have  not  been  so  far  advanced,  and  who 
still  intend  going  into  the  camera  market,  and  to  them  a  few  words  of 
advice  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
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I  may  say  at  once  that  I  have  given  up  advising  against  beginning 
with  a  hand  camera,  not  because  the  advice  was  not  sound,  but  because 
the  craze  for  snap-shotting  is  so  universal  that  the  good  advice  was 
thrown  away;  and  as  I  cannot  force  the  beginner  to  what  is  best,  the 
next  best  course  is  to  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  wayward  choice. 

The  main  objection  to  the  hand  camera  is  its  limitation  so  long,  at 
least,  as  it  is  held  in  the  hand,  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  all  photo- 
graphic action,  light.  With  the  foundation  fact  in  his  control,  the 
photographer  is  to  a  large  extent  a  free  agent,  but  that  is  what,  with 
the  hand  camera  he  has  not.  True,  he  can  reduce  it  to  any  desired  ex- 
tent, but  beyond  a  certain  fixed  quantity  he  cannot  go,  and  in  selecting 
a  camera  he  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  in  the  market  three 
degrees  of  light  limitation,  great,  greater,  and  greatest,  and,  unfortun- 
ately for  perhaps  the  majority  of  would-be  photographers,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  be  decided  by  the  state  of  the  finances. 

There  is  first,  the  cheapest  cameras  with  single  lenses,  frequently 
advertised  as  "achromatic,"  and  with  the  largest  aperture  at  /r/i6.  Sec- 
ondly, those  a  little  more  costly  with  double  or  rectilinear  lenses  work- 
ing at  f/8,  and  consequently  four  times  faster,  or  with  a  limitation  four 
times  less.  Lastly,  those  with  some  of  the  more  recently  introduced 
anastigmats  with  apertures  of  f/$  or  even  larger,  twice,  and  some  of 
them  considerably  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  rectilinear.  Every- 
thing else  connected  with  the  hand  camera  that  the  beginner  may  be 
about  to  buy  may  be  left  to  the  whim  of  the  hour,  but  he  should  go  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  purse  in  the  matter  of  working  aperture,  assured 
that  even  then  he  will  meet  with  thousands  of  subjects  beyond  the 
power  of  the  camera  unless  he  puts  it  on  the  stand. 

It  is  a  well  understood  fact  that  in  the  action  of  light  on  the  photo- 
graphic film  there  is  a  degree  of  inertia  to  be  overcome  before  even 
the  faintest  image  can  be  impressed,  and  an  exposure  that  is  not  long 
enough,  or  an  aperture  that  is  not  large  enough  with  the  exposure  to 
overcome  that  inertia  and  impress  the  detail  in  the  shadows  results,  not 
only  in  false  tonalities,  but  too  often  well  deserves  the  appellation  of 
"soot  and  whitewash." 

Such,  indeed,  are  the  great  majority  of  all  the  snap-shots  that  are 
made,  in  this  country  at  least,  although  candor  forces  me  to  admit  that 
I  have  seen  better  hand  camera  work  from  some  other  lands.  This 
cannot  be  because  of  more  sensitive  plates,  as  recent  plate-speed  lists 
show  that  on  the  whole  we  have  the  advantage ;  nor  because  of  more 
rapid  lenses  or  better  light.  But  the  apparent  superiority  is  easily 
accounted  for.    We  see  only  a  very  few  of  such  prints,  and  these  by 
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the  very  best  of  the  men,  the  few  who  have  realized  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  object  of  this  screed;  how  by  a  method 
of  careful  development  and  subsequent  intensification,  not  to  make 
the  result  of  under  exposure  as  good  as  a  negative  properly  exposed, 
but  how  to  make  the  very  best  from  such  under  exposures  as  are  inci- 
dent to  ordinary  hand  camera  work. 

To  begin  with,  I  should  say,  never  make  an  exposure  unless  the 
light  is  at  its  best; 'employ  the  largest  stop  that  will  give  the  desired 
result,  leaning  to  the  larger  rather  than  the  smaller,  and  set  the  shutter 
to  the  slowest  speed  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Never 
try,  in  moving  objects,  to  eliminate  motion,  better  wait  till  they  are  at 
rest  unless  you  can  leave  sufficient  residuum  to  indicate  it. 

During  the  fraction  of  a  second  in  which  the  shutter  is  open  the 
flash  of  light  first  overcomes  the  aforesaid  inertia  and  then  proceeds 
to  do  its  work,  beginning  on  the  surface  of  the  film,  and  reaching  to  a 
depth  depending  on  its  duration  and  intensity,  the  weak  shadows  mere- 
ly touching  the  surface  and  the  highest  lights  going  further  and  fur- 
ther down.  When  the  developing  solution  comes  in  contact  with  such 
a  surface  its  action  also  begins  at  the  surface,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
shadows,  stops  there,  or  at  a  very  little  beyond,  while,  if  continued,  it 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  lights  till  high  and  low  are  alike  opaque. 

And  just  here,  shortly  after  the  deposit  in  the  shadows  becomes 
visible,  and  they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  see,  the  plate  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  solution,  well  washed,  and  suitably  intensified,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  "redeveloped."  The  whole  secret  of  success 
lies  in  taking  the  plate  from  the  developer  at  the  proper  time,  and  for 
that  purpose  nothing  is  better,  indeed  nothing  is  so  good  as  time  de- 
velopment with  a  suitable  factor.  Just  what  that  should  be  is  easily 
found,  and  once  found,  may  be  relied  on  to  always  give  the  right  result. 

While  with  this,  as  with  other  methods  of  development,  one  for- 
mula may  be  as  good  as  another,  and  the  method  of  using  it  of  more 
importance  than  how  -it  is  made,  the  following  has  always  given  me 
just  what  I  wanted  and  expected : 

Sodium  carbonate %  ounce 

"       sulphite }£       •• 

Potassium  bromide 10     grains 

Water... 16    ounces 

This  may  be  made  up  in  any  quantity  as  it  will  keep  indefinitely, 
and  just  before  beginning  to  develop  I  add  to  each  ounce  ten  minims 
of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  pyro  preserved  by  half  its  weight  of  potas- 
sium  metabisulphite.     I  may  add,  that  while  other  developers  may  do 
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as  well  as  pyro,  I  like  it  as  its  seems  to  me  that  the  slight  yellow  stain 
that  is  on  the  negative  improves  its  printing  quality. 

As  it  is  with  the  developer,  so  is  it  with  the  intensifier,  the  particu- 
lar formula  being  of  less  importance  than  how  it  is  used.  I  have  rung 
.the  changes  on  almost  all  that  have  been  proposed,  and  while  the  older 
method  of  bleaching  with  mercuric  chloride  and  blackening  with  am- 
monia, a  sulphite,  or  ferrous,  oxalate,  answers  admirably,  I  have  a 
preference  for  a  one  solution  preparation  such  as  the  now  popular 
"Agfa"  intensifier,  as  it  is  easily  watched  as  it  progresses,  and  can  be 
stopped  at  just  the  right  stage. 


On  Focusing,  the  Use  of  the  Stops  and  the  Swing-Back* 

By  Allen  Dempster. 

"IT'S  All  In  The  Lens"  may  be  an  excellent  catch  sentence  from  a 
*  business  point  of  view,  and  is  perfectly  correct  in  its  application 
to  certain  phases  of  photography.  When,  however,  it  is  applied  to  the 
pictorial  it  requires  to  be  taken  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt, 
and,  indeed,  would  be  much  better  altered  to  "It's  all  in  the  way  the 
lens  is  managed. " 

While,  as  I  believe,  Professor  Burton  was  the  first  to  say,  and  the 
editors  have  often  repeated,  "The  most  important  feature  of  the  lens 
is  its  focal  length,"  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  pictorial  photog- 
rapher has  seen  to  that.  The  three  elements  next  in  importance,  and 
over  which  the  photographer  has  control,  are  focusing,  the  stop,  and 
the  swing-back,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  average  pictorial  photographer  does  not  take  full  advantage 
of  either. 

Properly  considered,  focusing  includes  all  three,  the  object  being, 
or  should  be,  to  emphasize  the  objective  point  and  subordinate  all  else, 
except  perhaps  a  starting  point  which  may  be  made  to  catch  the  eye 
and  lead  it  to  where  it  is  intended  to  rest. 

Certain  lens  makers  advertise  their  lenses  as  having  considerable 
depth  of  focus,  little  dreaming  that  if  that  were  true  it  would  be  a  fault 
rather  than  a  virtue,  as  a  photograph  in  which  all  the  planes  were 
equally  well  defined  could  not  be  a  picture.  In  the  production  of  a 
picture  the  first  step  is  the  selection  of  the  subject,  and  the  second  the 
point  of  view  from  which  a  satisfactory  composition  can  be  secured. 
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So  far,  nature's  work  has  been  appropriated ;  but  nature  is  not  artistic 
and  from  this  on  she  must  be  bent  to  the  will  of  the  artist.  The  plac- 
ing of  the  objects  being  satisfactory,  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
their  comparative  importance  in  that  relation  must  be  decided  and  ar- 
ranged for  by  suitable  focusing,  which  includes  the  selection  of  the  suit-  # 
able  stop  and,  probably  also,  the  use  of  the  swing-back. 

And  just  here,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  heterodoxy,  I  must 
say  that  for  most  pictorial  subjects  I  prefer  one  of  the  older  forms  of 
lens,  the  rectilinear  for  example,  to  the  modern  anastignats,  the  spher- 
ical aberration  of  the  former  being,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  a  real  advant- 
age. But  I  do  not  focus,  as  is  too  often  done,  on  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  but  on  the  objective  point  of  the  composition,  and  if  possible, 
also  on  the  part  of  the  foreground  leading  up  to  it.  The  centre  is 
always  the  weakest  part  of  the  picture,  and  therefore  the  main  point 
will  be  placed  somewhere  nearer  one  of  the  sides,  and  the  leading  object 
in  the  foreground  will  also  be  non-central,  and  so  will  probably  be  in 
sufficient  focus  by  that  arrangement.  But  if  not,  then  comes  in  the 
use  of  the  swing-back  by  which  objects  may  be  put  in  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  This  implies  that  the  stop  is  not  so  small  as  to  bring  more 
than  one  plane  into  fairly  good  focus.  Indeed  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
axiom  that  the  larger  the  stop  the  better  so  long  as  the  objective  point 
and  that  which  leads  up  to  its  are  sufficiently  sharp.  In  that  way  only 
can  the  desirable  atmospheric  effect  be  obtained;  the  subordinating 
and  at  the  same  time  the  lightening  of  the  tone  of  the  distance,  begin- 
ning immediately  behind  the  principal  object  and  gradually  increasing  * 
in  lightness  and  haziness  towards  the  skyline. 

I  am  not  now  considering  the  question  of  fuzziness  versus  sharp- 
ness, both  in  my  opinion  being  equally  objectionable,  but  of  sectional 
focusing  or  emphasizing  what  is  w?anted  to  be  in  perfect  definition  and 
subordinating  all  else  to  any  desirable  extent.  This  can  be  most  easily 
accomplished  by  using  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens  or  such  other  of 
the  diaphragms  as  will  best  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  rule  that  the  larger  the  aperture  the  better  the  atmospheric  effect. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  out  of  old  habits,  and  I  frequently  see  photographs 
that  do  not  rise  beyond  the  photographic  quality  simply  because  their 
authors  from  habit  still  stick  to  something  like  //32,  while  had  they  em- 
ployed f/8  or  f/n  they  would  have  well  deserved  to  be  classed  as 
pictures. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  then,  is  this :  Employ  the  largest  stop  that 
will  on  the  principal  part  give  the  desired  definition,  and  if  necessary, 
use  the  swing-back  to  secure  the  desired  subjugation  of  all  else  except 
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that  in  the  foreground  that  will  lead  to  that  part ;  expose  iong  enough 
to  give  the  necessary  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  admit  of  proper  de- 
velopment by  "time,"  and  you  may  carry  the  day's  exposures  to  the 
dark  room  in  perfect  confidence  of  finding  a  satisfactory  result. 


Contribution  Box* 


A  DEVELOPING  STAND. 


HERE  is  a  sketch  of  a  simple    developing  stand  that  I  have  used  for 
some  time  with  great  success.     Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 

would  like  to  try  it. 

For  5x7  plates  get  a  wood- 
en box  about  a  foot  square, 
cut  out  one  side  and  substi- 
tute a  piece  of  plain  glass. 
This  is  to  be  the  top  on 
which  the  tray  rests.  Next 
get  a  piece  of  mirror  glass 
and  fit  it  in  a  light  wooden 
frame  that  will  fit  diagonally 
inside  the  box.  Bore  a  couple  of  holes  through  the  sides  of  the  box 
and  drive  a  couple  of  wire  nails  through  in  to  the  edge  of  the  wooden 
frame  to  act  as  hinges.  Tack  a  piece  of  twine  to  the  lower  end  of  wood- 
en frame  and  carry  it  up  through  a  hole  in  the  corner  of  the  box  top. 
Put  a  peg  in  front  of  box  so  you  can  pull  up  the  niirror  and  put  loop 
in  end  of  twine  over  the  peg.  Thus  the  mirror  will  act  as  a  screen  to 
glass  top  of  box  when  raised.  Use  a  glass  developing  tray  and  an  or- 
dinary dark  room  lamp,  the  lamp  to  be  placed  so  that  its  light  shines 
into  the  box  through  the  open  end.  Keep  the  mirror  up  until  you  wish 
to  see  how  the  negative  is  progressing,  then  all  that  you  have  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  twine  from  the  peg  and  lower  the  mirror,  when  the  light 
will  be  reflected  from  the  mirror  through  the  glass  top  of  box  and  bot- 
tom of  tray.  The  plate  may  thus  be  examined  until  development  is 
complete  without  removal  from  tray. 

Geo.  W.  Phillips. 

BACKING  PLATES. 

Having  become  a  convert  to  the  use  of  backed  plates  and  devised 
a  simple  and  rapid  method  of  backing  them,  and  found  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  new  backing,  I  wish  to  give  the  readers  of  "Ours"  the  benefit 
of  them. 

For,  say,  5x7  plates,  I  got  a  piece  of  half  inch  pine  and  made  a  coat- 
ing board  7x9,  and  being  handy    with  tools,  cross-ended  it  to  keep  it 
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from  warping,  although  if  the  stuff  is  quite  dry,  that  is  not  necessary. 
Round  the  four  edges  of  this  I  glued  strips  of  veneer  a  little  less  than 
an  inch  in  width,  making  a  recess  into  which  the  plate  fitted  easily,  and 
to  prevent  scratching  it  the  recess  was  lined  with  velvet.  I  then  cut  a 
piece  of  stout  zinc  to  the  size  of  the  board,  and  with  a  pair  of  tinner's 
shears — by  the  by,  one  of  the  handiest  tools  that  I  possess,  cut  in  it  an 
opening  a  little  less  than  the  size  of  the  plate.  This  was  hinged  to  the 
edge  of  the  board  so  as  to  be  turned  over  the  plate  like  the  tympanum 
of  a  hand  printing  press.  To  about  the  middle  of  the  velvet  covering, 
and  close  to  the  edge  at  which  the  tympanum  is  hinged  is  fastened  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  ribbon  long  enough  to  extend  a  few  inches  beyond  the 
board  when  the  plate  is  in  position,  and  by  which  the  plate  is  easily 
lifted  out  of  its  recess. 

The  new  backing,  new  to  me,  at  least,  is  annato,  to  be  found  at  most 
country  drug  stores  and  used,  I  believe,  as  a  butter  dye.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  stiff  paste  in  lumps  or  rolls,  ana  to  make  it  fit  for  use  it  is  only 
necessary  to  rub  it  down  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  cream  in  a  weak 
solution  of  dextrine.  A  little  alcohol  will  make  it  dry  more  rapidly  and 
a  little  glycerine  will  prevent  its  rubbing  or  scaling  off,  while  a  rub  with 
a  moist  sponge  removes  it  easily. 

The  application  is  simplicity  itself.  The  plate  is  laid  face  down  in 
the  recess,  taking  care  that  the  end  of  the  ribbon  is  out,  the  tympanum 
turned  over  it,  and  the  backing  applied  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge  on 
the  end  of  a  stick.  No  care  need  be  taken  as  to  its  being  laid  on 
smoothly,  nor  need  it  be  applied  as  thick  as  paint.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  destroy  reflection,  and  any  one  that  compares  the  results  on  an 
unbacked  plate  will  never  again  hesitate  to  take  the  little  trouble  con- 
nected with  backing  when  it  is  done  in  the  way  here  recommended. 

J.  F.  Watson. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SNAP-SHOTS. 

For  the  development  of  snap-shots,  which  is  another  name  for 
under-exposures,  one  class  of  writers  recommend  strong  solutions, 
while  another  says  they  should  be  weak ;  but  as  a  result  of  considerable 
experience,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  they  are  both  wrong.  It  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  the  result  by  either  method  is  a  too  great  con- 
trast, a  too  great  whiteness  of  the  lights  and  little  or  nothing  at  all  in 
the  shadows.  It  is  true  that  by  stand  development  with  a  very  weak 
solution  fairly  good  results  may  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  tedious,  and  if 
the  plates  are  at  all  given  to  frilling,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

While  I  am  far  from  saying  that  an  under-exposed  plate  can  by  any 
method  of  development  be  made  into  a  first-class  negative,  I  do  say 
that  by  the  following  better  results  can  be  got  than  by  either  of  the 
three  methods  already  mentioned.  The  object  is  or  should  be  to  get 
all  the  detail  possible  without  density  anywhere,  and  my  experience 
shows  that  this  can  be  easily  accomplished  to  the  fullest  extent  the  ex- 
posure will  admit  of  by  the  following  solution,  differing  from  what  may 
be  called  the  normal  only  in  the  very   small  amount  of  the  reducer.     I 
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prefer  ortol,  but  the  same  quantity  of  pyro  or  any  of  the  other  reducers 

will  doubtless  answer  the  purpose  as  well. 

Ortol 5  grains 

Potass  metabisulphite : 3      *• 

Sodium  sulphite 100      " 

"       carbonate 150      '• 

Water 10  ounces 

While  this  works  somewhat  slow,  it  will  in,  say,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,  bring  out  all  that  can  possibly  come,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  another  four  or  five  of  grains  of  reducer  and  carefully  watch  the 
action  for  a  few  minutes  to  get  all  the  density  desired. 

Arch.  Huston. 

printing  with   concentrated  sunlight. 

I  have  hit  on  a  little  dodge  which  may  not  be  new,  nothing  in  pho- 
tography ever  seems  to  be,  but  which  was  until  recently  unknown  to 
me,  and  may  still  be  to  many  others.  We  all  know  how,  in  a  pretty 
waterfall  and  its  surroundings  the  latter  may  be  just  as  they  should, 
while  the  water  itself  is  like  as  much  cotton  wool.  Sometimes  that,  or 
something  equally  white,  that  should  be  only  in  much  darker  shades, 
may  be  improved  by  local  reduction  on  the  negative,  and  when  so,  that 
is  undoubtedly  the  better  way,  but  there  are  cases  where  that  is  un- 
available, and  it  is  here  that  the  little  dodge  mentioned  comes  in.  It 
is  simply  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  a  so-called  "burning- 
glass"  or  any  suitable  lens  of  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
concentrated  rays  are  used  just  as  if  they  were  a  pencil,  and  unless  the 
water  or  whatever  it  is,  is  absolutely  impenetrable,  a  short  time  of 
such  action  will  reduce  it  to  its  proper  tone  and  wonderfully  improve 
the  print.  R.  W.  Jamieson. 

Words  From  The  Watch-Tower* 

By  Watchman. 

1HAVE  "a  crow  to  pluck"  with  my  good  friend,  Wilson's  Magazine,  and 
I  mean  to  have  the  feathers.  Speaking,  in  the  April  number,  of  the 
well  known  Mr.  George  Rockwood,  it  says :  "On  the  12th  of  April  Mr. 
Rockwood  will  have  reached  the  limit  of  human  usefulness — three-score 
and  ten — according  to  the  Psalmist."  Now  the  Psalmist  did  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind,  knew  too  much  of  what  was  what  to  do  so ;  but  * 
only  hinted  at  what  every  one  knows  to  be  true,  that  those  who  have 
strength  enough,  which  means  those  who  have  lived  something  like  as 
they  should  have  done,  to  go  on  for  another  decade  may  expect  to  meet 
with  some  of  the  troubles  that  are  generally  said  to  be  incident  to  old  age. 
I  speak  for  myself  and  thousands  of  others  who  have  passed,  and  some 
of  us  a  number  of  years  passed  what  is  so  often  called  "the  allotted  time," 

when  I  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  "bark  in  the  old  dogs  yet." 

*     *     * 

I  wonder  if  "the  man  on  the  street"  has  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
cameras  that  are  made  and  sold  in  a  vear?  The  well  known  F.  M.  Sut- 
cliffe,  writing  in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  says,  speaking  of  why  the 
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fast  disappearing  village  curiosities  both  of  men  and  animals  are  not 
more  generally  photographed,  "It  cannot  be  that  there  are  not  cameras 
enough,  for  I  was  told  to-day  that  one  firm  had  brought  out  a  new  cam- 
era, and  had  made  twenty  thousand,  which  they  had  expected  to  be 
enough  to  meet  their  demand  for  three  months ;  but  that  all  were  sold 
within  three  weeks,  and  that  they  had  put  in  another  twenty  thousand." 


Here  is  something  to  think  about.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
radiation  and  radio-active  bodies,  and  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie's  discov- 
ery that  uranium  and  certain  other  bodies  owed  their  radiation  proper- 
ties, not  to  themselves,  but  to  certain  other  substances  that  existed  in 
them  as  impurities.  To  these  they  have  given  the  names  "radium,"  "act- 
inium," and  "polonium."  It  seems  also  to  be  tolerably  well  ascertained 
that  the  radiation  is  material;  not  like  the  various  manifestations  of 
energy,  such  as  light,  electricity,  etc.,  but  incomprehensively  small  par- 
ticles of  the  substance  itself  flying  from  itself  in  all  directions ;  and  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  the  size  of  those  par- 
ticles, hear  what  M.  Becqerel,  himself  the  father  of  radiation,  says  about 
them :  "If  one  of  these  radio-active  bodies  maintained  a  constant  efflux 
for  a  period,  roughly  speaking,  of  ten  thousand  million  of  years,  it  would 
not  lose  from  each  square  inch  of  its  surface  more  than  one  grain  of  its 
weight  or  of  its  substance.5 


>> 


A  correspondent  from  Toronto,  whose  mistake  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  whiteness  where  whiteness  in  a  photograph  should  not  be,  I  cor- 
rected on  page  165  of  the  April  number,  doesn't  agree  with  me  either 
as  to  the  faulty  whiteness  of  the  print  referred  to  or  that  over  exposure 
in  general  tends  to  thinness  of  the  high  lights.    Well,  I  cannot  help  it; 
it  is  a  fact  known  to  most  photographers  of  experience,  and  will  be  dis- 
covered by  him  as  his  experience  increases,  or  even  by  properly  con- 
sidering the  subject  without  experience.    An  experienced  photographer 
knows  that  with  a  properly  exposed  plate  the  shadow  detail  comes  up 
along  with  the  higher  lights,  and  if  development  be  stopped  at  the  right 
time  the  values  will  be  true,  or  as  true  as  the  plate  is  capable  of  giving 
them,  and  objects  that  are  not  white  in  the  subject  will  not  be  opaque 
in  the  negative.    With  an  under  exposed  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
shadow's  detail  has  not  been  sufficiently  impressed  and  does  not  come  up 
as  they  are  wanted.    To  overcome  this,  development  is  continued,  and 
while  the  shadow  detail  does  not  increase,  the  lights  continue  to  be  built 
up  till  not  the  highest  only,  but  those  that  should  be  of  much  lower  tone, 
become  in  the  negative  opaque,  and  in  the  print  the  highest  of  the  high. 
This  was  exactly  the  case  with  the  negative  of  the  print  referred  to,  al- 
though it  was  not  an  extreme  case.    But  if  the  plate  had  got  a  longer 
exposure  and  consequently  required  a  shorter  development,  "the  tim- 
bers on  the  bridge  and  the  dust  on  the  road"  would  not  have  been  so 
white,  and  both  they  and  the  backs  of  the  sheep  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth  in  tone. 
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It  is  curious  to  notice  how  careless  are  some  of  whom  one  might 
expect  better  things.  An  M.  D.,  in  a  contemporary,  anxious  to  tell  that 
he  finds  Velox  paper  excellent  for  enlargements,  adds  that  with  f/11 
the  exposure  was  only  four  minutes.  Surely  he  knows  that  that  means 
nothing  unless  we  know  also  the  degree  of  enlargement.  F/i  1  is  only 
that  fraction  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  when  it  is  focused  for  paral- 
lel rays,  and  that  as  he  approaches  the  object  the  value  of  the  stop  be- 
comes less  and  less.  There  was  some  excuse  for  the  older  professional 
photographer  when  he  declared  that  large  heads  required  a  longer  ex- 
posure than  small  ones,  he  was  not  expected  to  know  much  about  his 
lens  except  how  to  use  it,  but  an  M.  D.  at  this  time  of  the  day  is  ex- 
pected to  be  better  informed. 


Speaking  of  the  professional,  it  really  is  remarkable  how  little  some 
of  them  know  of  what  one  would  think  would  be  known  to  every  one. 
In  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal,  amongst  the  queries  replied 
to  is  one  from  a  firm  styling  themselves  "The  Brighouse  Photographic 
Company."  They  say :  " We  are  sending  you  an  old  photograph  on  tin 
which  we  have  got  for  copying.  Unfortunately,  it  was  damaged  when 
taken  out  of  the  frame,  as  you  will  see  by  the  mark  on  the  sky  and  part 
of  the  roof.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to  repair  it,  and  also  the  best  way  to 
copy  that  kind  of  photograph,  as  you  see  the  brightness  of  the  tin  gives 
a  lot  of  reflection  ?"  I  had  hardly  thought  it  possible  for  a  firm  of  pro- 
fessional photographers  not  to  have  heard  of  the  Daguerreotype,  and 
not  to  have  recognized  one  when  they  saw  it. 


One  is  apt  to  come  across  queer  things,  especially  when  he  makes 
it  his  business  to  look  for  them.  I  think  I  have  said  before  that  those 
writers  that  are  the  most  prolific  are  the  most  liable  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping. The  May  number  of  a  respected  contemporary  gives  me  another 
chance.  The  writer  in  speaking  of  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  of  the 
plates  of  the  various  makers,  imputes  it  to  the  fact  that  "there  are  no 
two  factories  using  the  same  ingredients  in  their  emulsions,  or  when 
they  do  use  the  same  they  use  them  in  vastly  different  proportions,"  and 
here  comes  the  pith  of  the  matter.  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  learn 
from  manufacturers  what  they  use  to  coat  their  plates,  but  one  writer 
gives  the  following  for  two  well-known  makers: 

Sulph.  Sal. 

Soda.  Soda.  Pyro. 

Seed   18  12  3 

Hammer 12  6  1^2 

The  figures  represent  grains  to  the  ounce." 

Of  course  the  writer  knows  better  than  to  suppose  that  a  sensitive 
emulsion  could  be  made  with  those  ingredients,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  pity  that  those  who  do  not  know  better  should  be  so  misled,  and  is 
another  proof  of  the  fact  that  one  can  be  too  prolific. 
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Notes. 

Lantern  Slides  in  Platinum. — Although  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  than  an  ordinary  lantern  slide  from  a  bromide  or  a  chloride 
plate  is  practically  permanent,  there  may  be  purposes  where  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty  is  desired,  and  for  which  the  following,  which  we 
clip  from  Photography,  will  fill  the  bill : 

To  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  eight  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  four  and  a 
quarter  drams  of  distilled  water  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  thor- 
oughly beaten.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the 
liquid  poured  off  for  use.  The  glass  is  chemically  cleaned,  coated  with 
two  per  cent,  collodion,  washed  until  all  greasiness  has  disappeared,  and 
then  is  given  two  coatings  of  the  albumen — one  from  each  of  two  op- 
posite corners.  It  is  levelled  for  a  minute  horizontally,  and  then  quickly 
dried  in  a  vertical  position,  using  heat  if  necessary.  Plates  so  prepared 
may  be  kept  with  ordinary  care  indefinitely.  They  are  sensitized  by 
being  placed  in  a  dish  in  the  dark  room  and  covered  with  one  even  flow 
with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  ferric  ammonium  oxa- 
late in  four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  adding  thereto  two  grains  of  mer- 
curic chloride  and  five  grains  of  oxalic  acid.  This  solution  is  said  to 
coagulate  the  albumen  immediately,  which  therefore  becomes  insoluble, 
and  the  plates,  after  being  left  in  the  dish  for  a  minute,  mjiy  be  stood 
up  to  drain  and  dried  where  they  may  be  free  from  dust.  The  image 
must  be  printed  right  out  until  it  is  distinctly  visible.  It  is  developed 
in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chloroplatinite,  fixed  in  three 
or  four  baths  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  then  well  washed. 

Ink  for  Writing  on  Glass. — We  have  for  long  used  for  this  pur- 
pose the  greasy  pencil  made  for  it,  but  rarely  with  satisfaction.  They 
are  difficult  to  point,  and  when  pointed  break  with  the  least  pressure, 
and  not  till  we  made  and  tried  the  following  ink  did  we  have  real  com- 
fort in  numbering  or  titling  negatives,  labeling  bottles,  etc.  It  consists 
of  the  following  ingredients  mixed  in  the  following  way:  Shellac,  60 
grains;  borax,  90  grains;  alcohol,  1  ounce;  water  Ij4  ounces,  and 
methylene  blue  sufficient  to  give  it  the  desired  color.  Dissolve  the  shel- 
lac in  the  alcohol  and  the  borax  in  the  water,  and  mix  the  two  gradually, 
almost  drop  by  drop,  applying  heat  should  a  deposit  be  formed,  and 
then  add  the  coloring  material.  More  or  less  water  may  be  employed 
in  making  the  borax  solution,  the  object  being  to  make  it  just  such  a 
consistency  as  to  flow  freely  from  the  pen. 

The  following  items  of  advice,  given  by  Dr.  John  W.  Ellis  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  photographing  of  architecture,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
are  worth  keeping  in  mind  in  photographing  generally : 

(1)  Do  not- attempt  to  include  too  much  in  the  picture. 

(2)  Always  concentrate  the  interest  in  one  portion  of  the  picture, 
somewhere  near  the  centre,  and  let  the  leading  lines  of  the  composition 
flow  towards  that  point. 

(3)  Never  photograph  a  subject  that  has  scattered  lights  or  shad- 
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ows,  and,  above  all  else,  never  allow  a  patch  of  strong  light  or  a  distinct 
dark  object  to  occupy  a  position  at  or  near  the  margin  of  the  picture. 

(4)  Never  show  that  portion  of  an  arch  that  is  descending  to  rest 
upon  a  pillar  that  is  not  included  in  the  picture. 

(5)  Always  show  the  base  of  any  pillar  that  appears  in  the  picture. 

(6)  Whatever  it  may  be  as  regards  the  foregrounds  of  landscapes, 
perfect  sharpness  is  essential  in  architecture. 

A  Wide  Angle  Lens.— ^Goerz  has  issued  a  new  lens,  the  "Hyper- 
gon"  Double  Anastigmat,  that  covers  a  plate  the  diagonal  of  which  is 
five  times  its  focal  length,  or  an  angle  of  135.  The  lens  is  a  compound 
of  two  semi-globular  lenses,  and  to  equalize  the  illumination  between 
the  centre  and  the  sides  there  is  in  front  a  star-shaped  diaphragm  that 
is  kept  revolving  by  pressure  on  a  tube,  and  that  may  be  dropped  at 
will  when  the  illumination  has  been  sufficiently  equalized.  For  certain 
ecclesiastical  buildings  with  brilliantly  illuminated  centres  the  hypergon 
will  be  found  the  friend  in  need. 

Burnt-in  Enamels. — The  neglect  of  enamels,  at  once  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  permanent  of  all  the  products  of  the  camera,  is  due 
mainly  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  cheap  and  easily  managed 
furnace,  and  to  a  mistaken  belief  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  process.  One 
or  two  trials  will  dispose  of  the  latter  cause,  and  a  furnace  recently  in- 
troduced in  England  should  once  for  all  overcome  the  former. 

The  furnace  is  made  by  Messrs.  Skilbeck,  of  Leeds,  England,  is 
throughout  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  with  nickel  muffle,  and  is  heated  by 
ordinary  house  gas.  Turned  on  at  full,  in  about  ten  minutes,  the 
muffle  becomes  a  bright  red,'  and  then  a  by-pass  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture to  that  best  suited  to  the  work,  and  the  by-pass  once  set,  the  same 
temperature  and  the  same  time  makes  work  simple  and  certain.  With 
a  stand  and  cork  feet,  the  furnace  may  be  operated  on  the  dining  table, 
and  the  cost  is  only  twenty-five  shillings  ($5.80). 

A  Photo  Ceramic  Set. — Just  as  if  in  the  nick  of  time,  Reynolds 
and  Branson,  of  the  same  town,  have  introduced  "a  ceramic  set,"  in- 
cluding everything  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  enamels,  and  at 
a  cost  of  only  five  and  sixpence,  or  $1.32.  The  set  includes  plaques  of 
opal  and  copper,  glass  plates,  two  kinds  of  ceramic  powder,  collodion, 
material  for  the  sensitive  solution,  a  graduated  measure  and  a  brush, 
everything,  indeed,  but  the  furnace,  so  that  the  amateur  at  a  cost  of 
$7.12,  may  at  once  start,  and  from  our  own  experience,  may  almost  at 
once  expect  to  succeed  in  making  things  that  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
words,  will  be  "things  of  beauty  and  of  joy  forever." 

Thioxydant  is  a  new  hypo  eliminator  introduced  by  Lumiere,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  And  that  is,  that  while 
it  effectually  gets  rid  of  the  hypo  in  either  plates  or  paper,  it  has  no  ac- 
tion on  the  image.  The  print  or  negative  is  to  be  washed  or  rinsed  for 
two  minutes  in  running  water,  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  of  thioxydant,  washed  for  another  two  minutes  in  water 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  Hitherto  we  have  had  little  faith  in  any  of  the  so- 
called  hypo  eliminators,  preferring  to  trust  to  eight  or  ten  changes  of 
water,  and  never  found  such  washing  at  fault.    It  should  never  be  for- 
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gotten  that  when  fading  is  attributed  to  insufficient  washing  the  fault 
is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  insufficient  fixing,  taking  the 
plate  or  paper  too  soon  out  of  the  fixing  solution,  and  when  that  is  done 
you  may  wash  till  doomsday  without  removing  the  insoluble  silver  salt. 

A  New  Ray  Paper. — The  Rives  and  Malmedy  papers  are  no  longer 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  photographic  paper,  and  makers  who  are  out- 
side the  trust  may  be  happy  again.  One  of  the  oldest  paper  factories 
in  Germany  has  been  experimenting  for  some  time  and  have  about  con- 
cluded that  they  have  succeeded  in  learning  just  what  is  needed  and  how 
to  produce  it.  They  have  very  much  enlarged  the  factory,  are  putting 
in  the  necessary  new  machinery,  and  will  be  able,  by  the  beginning  of 
July,  to  supply  both  plain  and  baryta  papers  from  pure  rags  in  any  de- 
sired quantity. 

Notes  From  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography. — Mr.  Harry 
M.  Fell,  head  demonstrator  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  re- 
cently spent  the  day  in  Effingham,  and  gave  the  students  of  the  College 
one  of  the  most  interesting  demonstrations  that  they  had  ever  seen  and 
listened  to.  A  "Viewing"  Club  is  being  started  amongst  the  students 
which  should  be  of  considerable  benefit  both  from  an  educational  and 
a  physical  point  of  view ;  and  as  much  may  be  said  regarding  the  latter 
at  least,  of  the  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  tennis,  the  north  court  for 
which  is  being  put  in  perfect  order.  Nor  is  the  national  game,  base 
ball,  being  neglected,  a  uniform  and  a  regulation  outfit  being  in  con- 
templation. 

Amongst  the  students  recently  graduated  are  Walter  Udell  (with 
honors),  who  has  secured  a  good  position  in  Danville,  Ky. ;  Miss  Neil 
Curry,  who  will  open  a  studio  in  Peshtigo,  Wis. ;  Miss  Sadie  Dunn,  who 
has  got  a  position  in  Iowa,  and  many  others  for  whom  we  cannot  find 
room. 

It  is  comforting  to  find  one's  work  sometimes  acknowledged.  We 
are  told  that  Professor  Bissell,  the  principal  of  the  college,  has  on  the 
walls  of  his  sanctum  pictures  of  the  editors  of  almost  all  the  photo- 
graphic journals  of  America,  and  underneath  written  "What  made  Ef- 
fingham famous." 

Plates  for  Three-Color  Photography. — Dr.  Miethe  shows,  in 
Le  PJtotegramme,  that  plates  sensitive  to  the  whole  of  the  spectrum,  such 
as  Carbutt's  Polychromatic,  are  very  much  better  for  three-color  work 
than  those  sensitive  only  to  special  colors,  and  where  consequently  dif- 
ferent plates  have  to  be  used  for  each  colored  screen.  He  says  that 
color  sensitizing  frequently  alters  the  nature  of  the  plate,  and  as  a 
consequence  considerable  incongruities  in  color  rendering  are  almost 
inevitable. 

The  Union  of  the  Photographic  Times  and  Anthony's  Bul- 
letin.— We  are  requested  by  the  editor  of  The  Photographic  Times  to 
notice  that  that  journal  and  Anthony's  Bulletin  will  be  amalgamated,  and, 
beginning  with  the  May  number,  be  published  as  "The  Photographic- 
Times  Bulletin,"  and  he  adds  that  many  important  changes  and  im- 
provements will  be  made  .shortly. 
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Photomicrography 

AND 

Photomicrographs  of  the  Gelatino-Bromide  Film* 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  by  W.  Forgan. 

FOR  Ihe  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers,  of  which  we  know  there  are 
a  considerable  number,  who  dabble  in  photomicrography,  we  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  the  following  paper  by  one  of  our  photographic 
friends  of  the  long  ago,  one  of  the  most  painstaking  and  most  success- 
ful that  we  have  ever  known.  In  our  last  we  alluded  to  his  measure- 
ments of  the  gelatino-bromide  film  and  the  silver  bromide  grains,  but 
a  reconsideration  of  the  paper  as  a  whole,  and  our  knowledge  that  every 
word  may  be  taken  as  gospel,  induces  us  to  reproduce  it.  Our  only  re- 
gret is  that  we  cannot  with  it  show  the  beautiful  slides  from  photomi- 
crographic  negatives  that  follow  the  reading  of  the  paper,  although 
we  are  not  without  hope  of  being  able  to  do  so  at  some  future  time. 

What  is  a  photomicrograph?  A  number  of  people  who  should  know 
better  still  use  the  two  terms,  microphotograph  and  photomicrograph, 
as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same.  Medical  men  seem  more  than  others 
prone  to  do  this.  When  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  last 
century,  introduced  collodion  as  the  medium  to  carry  the  silver  salts,  it 
then  became  possible  to  take  very  small  photographs  of  objects  with  a 
microscope,  and  also  to  produce  enlarged  photographs  of  small  objects. 
It  was  proposed  to  term  these  Alphagraphs  and  Omegraphs,  but  Mr. 
George  Shadbolt  proposed  the  terms  at  present  used,  viz.,  Microphoto- 
graphs,  to  express  a  very  small  photograph  of  a  large  object,  and  the 
term  photomicrograph  as  the  name  to  be  used  for  enlarging  photo- 
graphs of  small  objects.  These  two  terms  were  universally  adopted, 
and  have  been  in  everyday  use  since.  To  enable  you  to  see  the  form  of 
a  photomicrographic  camera,  and  the  better  to  expain  it,  I  have 
brought  one  of  mine  to  the  meeting,  and  it  is  now  on  the  table.  This 
is  a  photograph  of  it.  In  the  early  days  of  photomicrography  it  was 
almost  necessary  to  have  a  very  long  camera,  as  better  results  were 
obtained  without  the  use  of  an  eye-piece  in  the  microscope,  as  the  ob- 
jectives were  not  then  corrected  for  the  actinic  focus.  When,  however, 
apochromatic  objectives  are  used,  the  apparatus  need  not  be  of  great 
length,  as  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  eye-pieces  in  the 
microscope  with  these  objectives  than  were  formerly  got  without  the 
eye-piece.  The  apparatus  I  show  you  has  a  base-board  a  little  over  30 
inches  long.  It  is  made  of  yellow  pine,  V/2  inches  thick,  stained  with  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  exposed  to  daylight,  and  then  varnished.  I  prefer 
pine  to  all  other  woods,  as  it  is  lighter,  and  the  board  is  stiffer  than  any 
hard  wood  of  the  same  size.  It  can  be  made  of  any  breadth  to  suit  the 
size  of  camera  used.  The  camera  in  this  case  is  about  1  foot  long,  and 
takes  5  by  4,  quarter  plates,  and  plates  as  small  as  a  half-plate  cut  into 
six  pieces.  When  using  a  microscope  with  eye-pieces,  a  12-inch  cam- 
era seems  to  be  quite  long  enough  to  give  the  best  results ;  a  single  dark 
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slide  is  used,  and  the  focusing  glass  is  placed  in  it.  When  this  is  re- 
placed by  the  plate  a  perfect  register  is  secured.  There  is  an  upright 
thin  board  in  front  of  the  microscope,  interposed  between  it  and  the 
source  of  light.  This  is  of  great  service  to  screen  stray  light  from  the 
lamp  from  the  eyes.  The  camera  is  made  so  that  it  lifts  entirely  off  the 
base  board  to  enable  one's  eye  to  get  comfortably  at  the  end  of  the 
microscope  while  adjusting  the  object.  You  will  notice  that  the  micro- 
scope is  rigidly  attached  to  a  long  block  of  wood  screwed  to  the  base- 
board, through  the  medium  of  two  strong  brass  pillars,  through  which 
J4-inch  bolts  pass  from  beneath  the  base-board  into  the  prismatic  bar 
forming  the  body  of  the  microscope.  This  bar  of  gun  metal  is  8  inches 
in  length,  and  has  a  breadth  of  I  inch  on  each  face.  It  thus  forms  one 
of  the  most  rigid  possible  arrangements  for  carrying  the  stage  and  op- 
tical tube.  Mounting  it  upon  the  supplementary  block  of  wood  is  to 
give  the  microscope  sufficient  height  to  enable  it  to  be  used  in  comfort 
for  focusing.  The  stage  is  a  large  one  with  two  mechanical  motions, 
that  in  latitude  by  diagonal  rack  and  pinion,  and  that  in  longitude  by  a 
double  screw — that  is,  the  screw  has  two  No.  27  threads  running  at  the 
same  time.  Much  slower  stage  motions  would  be  an  advantage,  espec- 
ially when  using  high  magnifications.  The  prismatic  bar  being  a  fix- 
ture, the  stage  is  made  to  advance  and  recede  from  the  optical  tube  by 
rack  and  pinion.  No  sub-stage  is  used,  although  I  have  one  fitted,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  a  short  tube  screwed  into  the  stage  to  carry  the 
various  chromatic  and  achromatic  condensers  used.  The  stage  is 
screwed  for  these  condensers  by  placing  a  i-inch  object  glass  in  the 
optical  tube,  and  making  with  a  fine  point  the  exact  centre  shown ;  the 
stage  plate  is  then  put  on  the  lathe  and  made  to  rotate  on  a  chuck  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  this  mark  in  the  centre  of  motion.  The  plate  is 
then  cut  and  screwed  to  take  the  sub-stage  tube  fitting,  and  no  further 
adjustment  is  required.  The  cross  arm  which  carries  the  optical  tube 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  those  made  for  the  last  fifty  years  by  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Lealand.  As  this  cross  head  is  a  fixture,  the  stage  being 
movable,  the  connection  to  be  made  between  the  microscope  tube  and 
the  short  tube  screwed  into  the  front  of  the  camera  is  one  suggested  and 
used  by  the  late  Dr.  Messer,  and  is  simply  a  disc  of  cardboard  cut  with 
a  hole  to  slip  on  to  the  microscope  tube  behind  the  small  flange  on  the 
micro  tube,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  stray  light  entering  the 
camera. 

In  the  apparatus  shown  the  microscope  and  camera  are  so  adjusted 
once  for  all,  that  the  image  is  projected  on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and 
no  adjustment  or  collimation  is  necessary.  Supposing,  now,  the  ap- 
paratus has  been  made  in  every  respect  well  and  truly,  yet  there  is  one 
thing  in  connection  with  it  that  requires  the  most  extreme  care  and  at- 
tention, that  is,  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Continental  microscopes  have  their  fine  adjustment  screws 
equal  to  .5  mm.,  that  is,  a  little  over  50  to  the  inch.  Reicherts,  of  Vienna, 
has  .3  mm.,  or  nearly  85  to  the  inch,  while  Zeiss  until  recently  had  a 
screw  of  slightly  over  100  to  the  inch,  or  .25  mm.  The  London  optic- 
ians have  rarely  exceeded  150  to  the  inch.  In  the  expensive  photomic- 
rographic  apparatus  made  by  Messrs.  Swift,  under  the  instructions  of 
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Mr.  A.  Pringle,  one  of  your  former  members,  they  say:  "The  milled 
head  of  the  fine  adjustment  screw  is  divided  into  100  parts,  and  as  one 
whole  turn  raises  or  depresses  the  optical  tube  1-100  of  an  inch,  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  motion  is  rendered  possible."  All  these  screw  motions 
are  far  too  rapid  for  photomicrography.  So  much  was  this  seen  to  be 
the  case,  that  Zeiss  has  recently  devised  a  means,  by  using  an  endless 
screw  working  into  the  head  of  their  100-to-the-inch  fine  adjustment, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  get  a  slow  motion  equal  in  a  whole  turn  to  over 
600  to  the  inch.  The  only  microscope  made  in  London,  or  this  country, 
having  a  really  good  and  slow  motion  is  that  of  Messrs.  Watson's  Edin- 
burgh students'  microscope.  It  has  a  screw  of  70  threads  to  the  inch, 
and  the  motion  of  this  screw  is  reduced  by  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  used 
in  the  proportion  of  4^  to  1,  so  that  one  turn  of  the  button  is  equal  to 
315  to  the  inch.  This  microscope  was  made  in  1888,  to  my  order,  and 
the  first  half  dozen  made  were  bought  by  me.  I  also  gave  the  micro- 
scope its  distinctive  name.  The  microscope  you  see  on  the  table  had 
until  quite  lately — about  October  last — a  fine  adjustment  screw  of  65 
to  the  inch,  and  as  the  lever  on  the  arm  works  in  the  proportion  of  11.6 
to  1,  one  whole  turn  of  the  button  was  the  1 -750th  of  an  inch.  I  had 
been  using  this  for  a  number  of  years  back.  In  October  last  I  made  on 
my  hand-lathe  a  screw  of  100  threads  to  the  inch,  and  fitted  one  on  this 
instrument,  and  now  one  whole  turn  is  equal  to  1-1160  of  an  inch.  No 
one  who  has  used  a  microscope  fitted  with  one  of  the  rapid  screws  I 
have  mentioned  has  any  notion  of  the  comfort  there  is  in  using  the  fine 
adjustment  on  this  instrument.  Every  movement  of  the  optical  tube 
in  photomicrography  is  so  delicate  that  one  has  sometimes,  with  high 
powers,  to  use  a  difference  of  focus  of  anything  from  20,000  to  the 
50,000  of  an  inch ;  and  this  delicacy  cannot  be  got  except  with  such  a 
very  slow  motion  as  I  have  described.  In  two  of  my  microscopes  in 
daily  use  one  has  580  and  the  other  800  to  the  inch.  The  first  was  made 
by  me  about  20  years  ago.  As  to  the  objectives  to  be  used.  Many  years 
ago  it  was  sometimes  customary  to  place  a  spectacle  lens  of  positive 
focus  behind  the  objective  to  correct  it  for  the  actinic  focus.  This, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  bad  plan  to  follow.  A  prominent  in- 
stance of  this  is  of  the  great  Lick  telescope,  the  object  glass  of  which 
is  30  inches  in  diameter.  When  it  is  used  for  photography  they  place  a 
lens  33  inches  in  diameter  in  front  of  the  objective,  which  shortens  the 
focus  6  feet,  but  the  photographic  corrector,  as  it  is  termed,  is  so  bad 
that  they  have  to  cut  down  the  aperture  of  the  whole  optical  system  to 
8  inches.  Another  method  used  was  to  endeavor  to  find  the  actinic 
focus  for  each  objective  by  slightly  shortening  the  camera  extension 
after  the  object  was  formed  visually.  This  method  also  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. You  will  remember  that  last  session  you  had  a  paper  on  photo- 
graphv,  as  used  by  medical  men,  in  which  the  author  of  the  paper  said, 
answering  to  the  report,  that  when  a  lens  was  not  achromatic,  this 
method  was  used.  Now,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  lens  not  achromatic  has 
ever  been  used  for  photomicrography.  Indeed,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  a  non-achromatic  lens  could  be  so  used.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  notably  four  varieties  of  micro  objectives  which  require  men- 
tion.   The  first  of  these  are  those  which  are  used  without  anv  medium 
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being  interposed  between  the  lens  and  the  cover  glass  of  the  object,  and 
are  termed  "dry"  lens.    The  second  are  those  where  a  drop  of  water  is 
placed  between  the  lens  and  the  cover  glass,  and  are  termed  water  im- 
mersion lenses.    The  third  are  those  in  which  a  drop  of  cedar-wood  oil 
is  placed  between  the  lens  and  the  cover  glass ;  and  the  fourth  are  those 
where  oil  is  used  in  the  same  way,  but  the  connections  being  of  a  more 
perfect  character,  tney  are  termed  apochromatic  objectives.     Now,  it 
was  found  that  when  water  or  oil  was  placed  in  front  of  the  objective, 
what  is  termed  the  angular  aperture  of  the  objective  was  at  once  re- 
duced in  proportion   to   the   refractive  index  of  the  water  or  oil  used. 
Professor  Abbe,  of  Jena,  therefore  devised  a  method  of  stating  the  aper- 
ture by  what  he  termed  its  numerical  value,  which  meant  multiplying 
the  sine  of  half  the  angle  by  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  or  im- 
mersion fluid  used.    As  the  sine  of  90  degrees,  or  half  a  semicircle,  is  1, 
a  dry  objective  having  that  numerical  aperture,  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  one,  would  have  an  angular  aperture  of  180  degrees,  or  a  semi- 
circle— an  impossible  thing.    Dry  lenses  are,  therefore,  usually  restricted 
to  a  numerical  aperture  of  .95,  equal  to  140  degrees.    A  water  immer- 
sion glass  is  also  usually  restricted  to  140  degrees,  or  a  numercial  aper- 
ture of  1.25 ;  while  if  you  take  an  oil  immersion,  one  of  140  degrees,  the 
numerical  aperture  of  such  a  glass  is  1.43.    The  result  is  between  dry, 
water  immersion,  and  oil  immersion,  that,  taking  the  dry  lens  aperture 
at  1,  the  immersion  glasses  transmit  an  extra  amount  of  light  just  in 
proportion  in  each  case  to  their  own  refractive  indices,  that  is,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  1.33  for  water,  and  1.52  for  oil;  the  latter  thus  giving 
one-half  more  light  than  a  dry  lens.    The  chief  feature  in  the  apochro- 
matic lenses  is  this,  that  their  chromatic  dispersion,  taken  along  with 
the  compensation  eye-piece,  has  been  better  corrected,  and  they  give 
much  purer  images,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  color.     Professor 
Abbe  has  pushed  the  numerical  aperture  of  one  of  these  lenses  1-10,  or 
2.5  mm.  to  1.6,  and  we  have  been  told  by  Dr.  Czapski,  who  has  charge 
of  that  department  at  Jena,  that  they  could  go  further  in  that  direction 
if  a  Sufficiently  good  mounting  medium,  with  a  higher  refractive  index, 
could  be  found.    This  objective  is  priced  at  £40.    I  shall  show  you  later 
a  copy  of  a  photograph  taken  by  it.    I  may  mention  that  many  of  the 
lower  powers  of  the  microscope  at  the  present  day  photograph  with  ex- 
treme sharpness  when  used  without  an  eye-piece.    Leitz's  No.  7,  in  my 
possession,  is  one.     I  have  one  of  Zeiss's  small  AA's,  of  27  mm.  focus, 
which  is  an  excellent  glass  for  photomicrography. 

Objection  has  been  taken  by  many  to  this  glass,  because  they  say  it 
has  an  extremely  round  field.  My  glass  has  an  exceptionally  flat  field, 
but,  then,  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  sent  to  this  country,  to  the  late  Mr. 
Adolphe  Schultz,  of  Glasgow,  the  reason  being  it  has  a  much  larger 
mount  than  those  of  more  recent  make.  I  asked  the  Jena  people  why 
they  had  shortened  the  mounts  of  the  new  one.  They  said  the  long 
mount  was  objected  to  on  the  Continent,  where  the  microscopes  had 
little  screw  to  carry  a  long  mount.  I  have  a  complete  set  of  the  com- 
pensation eye-pieces,  from  No.  2  to  No.  18,  and  five  apochromatics, 
so  that  the  apparatus,  you  see,  is  sufficiently  long  for  all  magnifications. 
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The  next  point  to  mention  is  that  of  the  illumination  of  the  object.  It 
might  be  thought  that  transmitting  sufficient  light  through  such  small 
lenses  as  those  of  high-power  micro  object  glasses  to  produce  good 
negatives  with  sufficient  printing  density  would  be  a  difficult  matter. 
It  is  not  so,  however;  the  difficulty  arrives  in  very  many  cases  in  so 
modifying  the  amount  of  light  as  to  render  good  results  possible.  With 
the  lower  powers  of  the  microscope  we  have  too  much  light,  even  with 
an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp  with  a  ^4-inch  wick.  With  such  a  lamp  and 
a  75  mm.  object  glass  by  Zeiss,  I  required  for  transmitted  light  to  inter- 
pose between  such  a  light  and  the  object  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  light  and  retaining  its  intensity.  Other 
powers  require,  of  course,  varying  exposure.  With  a  Zeiss  BB.  or  the 
8  mm.  apochromatic,  when  using  polarized  light  with  the  prisms  crossed, 
the  exposure  with  such  a  lamp  would  require  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  For 
the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  I  have  always  used  magnesium 
ribbon  as  the  illuminant.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  in  his  "Spectrum  Analy- 
sis," says  that  it  contains,  when  burning,  more  of  the  purple  and  violet 
rays  than  any  other  light ;  while  Professor  Ames,  of  the  John  Hopkins 
University,  states,  in  "Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics  for  1894,"  that  the 
light  from  burning  magnesium  more  nearly  resembles  sunlight  than  any 
other  artificial  light  known.  If  that  be  so,  it  must  be  the  best  for  photo- 
micrography ;  the  use  of  it  is  so  easy.  You  will  see  that  I  have  upon  the 
apparatus  shown,  in  addition  to  a  brass  rod  to  support  the  lamp,  another 
rod  so  fixed  upon  a  plate  at  its  base  as  to  swivel  round.  The  top  of  this 
rod  covers  about  an  inch  of  3-1 1  brass  tube,  and  when  the  rod  is  turned 
round,  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  small  tube  shall  be  exactly  in  the  optical 
axis  of  the  microscope.  This  is  carefully  done,  once  for  all,  with  the  aid 
of  the  back  combination  of  a  3-  inch  object  glass,  which  has  a  very  long 
focus.  If  I  now  wish  to  photograph,  say,  potato  starch,  with  the  crossed 
prisms,  after  the  object  has  been  adjusted  and  focused  by  means  of  the 
lamp,  the  lamp  is  turned  aside,  and  the  tube  for  the  ribbon  turned  into 
position,  the  magnesium  ribbon  is  pulled  through  and  ignited,  and  by 
burning  about  5  inches  a  well  exposed  negative  is  obtained.  Instead  of 
fifteen  minutes  being  required  with  the  lamp,  half  as  many  seconds  suf- 
fice with  the  ribbon  to  produce  the  same,  or  even  a  better,  result.  So 
also  when  photographing  a  slide  of  sand,  with  the  75-mm.  object  glass, 
an  ordinary  3  by  1  slide  is  rubbed  over  two  or  three  times  with  the 
corner  of  a  piece  of  virgin  wax ;  then  the  slide  is  gently  heated  till  the 
wax  melts.  The  sand  is  sprinkled  over  the  melted  wax,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres, and  when  it  is  cool  it  is  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  with 
a  piece  of  dead  black  paper  behind  it,  and  by  burning  about  6  inches  of 
magnesium  ribbon  about  10  inches  or  a  foot  away,  a  dense  negative  is 
obtained.  Many  use  the  lime  light,  but  that  illumination  is  expensive 
and  requires  cumbrous  apparatus  to  produce  it,  while  the  results  ob- 
tained by  it  are  not  a  whit  better  than  by  magnesium.  I  noticed  that  it 
was  used  for  that  purpose  as  far  back  as  1864.  When  required  to  be 
held  in  the  hand  I  employ  about  2  inches  of  small  brass  tube  through 
which  the  ribbon  is  pushed  by  hand  as  fast  as  it  burns,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  end  of  the  tube  it,  of  course,  goes  out. 
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Society  News* 

Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested  to  send 
to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have  been  read  before  the 
members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  to  our  readers. 


The  Camera  Club  of  New  York* 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
club  was  held  at  the  club  rooms,  3  W. 
29th  street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May 
13th,  over  which  President  Crosby  pre- 
sided. After  the  routine  business  of 
reports  from  officers  and  committees 
had  been  finished*  the  topic  "Whether 
the  publication  of  Camera  Notes  shall 
be  continued  and  on  what  plan,  if  at 
all,"  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Edward 
Heim,  the  secretary,  putting  the  mo- 
tion "That  the  publication  of  Camera 
Notes  be  continued."  No  discussion 
ensued,  but  a  vote  at  once  disclosed 
the  nearly  unanimous  sentiment  that 
the  publication  be  continued.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors with  power  to  perfect  such 
plans  as  might  be  found'  necessary  to 
continue  the  publication.  The  meet- 
ing then  adjourned,  no  scientific  or 
technical  subjects  being  discussed. 


Camera  Club  Members'  Competi- 
tive Print  Exhibition. — Ths  exhibi- 
tion was  begun  on  May  1,  and  closed  on 
May  15,  and  each  member  was  request- 
ed to  cast  a  vote  for  the  'Best  Picture," 
to  cast  a  vote  for  the  "Best  Picture," 
the  "Second  Picture,"  and  the  "Thrd 
Picture,"  designating  their  choice  on 
a  ballot  by  numbers.  The  pictures  were 
also  judged  by  two  artists,  Mr.  Win. 
A.  Coffin  and  Mr.  Louis  Loeb. 

The  committee,  Messrs.  Ferdinand 
Stark  and  C.  H.  Crosby,  reported  the 
following  numbers  as  receiving  most 
votes:  No.  25.  best  picture,  "And  Thy 
Mernr  Whistled  Tunes,"  Whittier,  by 
R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  being  an  8  x  10 
view  in  sepia  color  looking  down  a 
road  having  in  the  centre  foreground 
the  standing  figure  of  a  boy  holding  a 
fishing  rod  in  one  hand  over  his  shoul- 
der and  a  basket  on  h's  arm.  his  mouth 
being  puckered  in  the  act  of  whistling. 

The  second  best  oicture  selected  was 
No.  27,  entitled  "The  Babe."  by  Myra 
A.  Wiggins,  a  resident  of  Portland. 
Ore.,  s  x  7  in  size,  and  quite  effectively 
grouped.  It  represented  a  mother  sit- 
ting wth  a  babe  lying  across  her  lap, 


with  a  small  child  standing  in  front, 
close  to  the  mother,  looking  on.  The 
whole  grouping  was  brought  out  in 
excellent  relief  by  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  room.  The  picture  was 
also  techinically  excellent,  and  the 
lighting  soft  aud  pleasing. 

The  third  best  was  No.  26,  also  by 
R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  entitled  "A  Study, ' 
representing  a  maiden  in  Japanese 
costume,  sleeping  on  the  floor  upon  a 
large  fur  rug  with  a  tiger's  head  at 
one  end.  The  pose  was  natural  and 
the  lighting  of  the  face  very  well  ar- 
ranged, but  on  the  whole  it  was  not 
nearly  as  attractive  as  Myra  A.  Wig- 
gins' "Babe,"  which  it  nearly  tied  in 
votes. 

The  artist  judges  above  named  se- 
lected as  the  best  picture  No.  58,  an 
enlargement  entitled  "The  Short  Cut 
Home,"  by  Edward  W.  Keck,  repre- 
senting a  horse  and  rider  leaping  over 
a  fence,  the  fore  and  hind  feet  of  the 
horse  all  being  in  the  air  and  the  rider 
in  the  act  of  spurring  on  the  horse 
with  raised  whip.  The  background  was 
composed  of  woods.  The  whole  effect 
of  the  picture  was  technically  some- 
what flat  and  uninteresting,  but  it  is 
supposed  it  was  selected  because  of  the 
action  shown. 

Their  second  choice  was  No.  84,  enti- 
tled "On  the  Beach,"  by  Mr.  Wm.  D. 
Murphy,  an  ex-president  of  the  club. 
This  is  one  of  Mr.  Murphy's  excellent 
marine  views,  and  exhibits  fine  tech- 
nical work  in  obtaining  a  peculiar  soft- 
ness in  whites  where  it  is  usually  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  do.  The  picture  rep- 
resents an  ocean  beach  with  the  waves 
rolling  in  in  the  distance  and  standing 
one  side  of  the  center  is  a  lady  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  white  hat,  having  near 
her  on  the  beach  a  dark  Scotch  collie 
dog,  whose  head  is  raised  in  the  act  of 
looking  at  her  as  if  she  was  about  to 
throw  something  in  the  water  for  him 
to  catch.  The  darkness  of  the  sky  and 
the  brown  color  of  the  sand  all  served 
to  bring  out  the  figure  clearly,  while 
the  whites  of  the  dress  were  softened 
sufncientlv  to  prevent  it  from  having  a 
chalky   appearance,    and    at    the    same 
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time  to  harmonize  with  the  surround- 
ings. 

The  third  best  artist  selection  was  a 
small  portrait  of  a  boy,  No.  100,  "Mas- 
ter P.,"  by  'Mr.  Ferdinand  Stark.  It 
was  a  three-quarter  portrait  against  a 
black  background,  done  in  carbon,  and 
had  the  merit  of  imitating  a  flesh  tint, 
in  color. 

The  competition  was  interesting  in 
showing  how  tastes  differ,  yet  there 
were  gems  in  each  selection  that  most 
persons  familiar  with  photography 
would  agree  with. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  prints  were 
hung  by  thirty-five  members.  Among 
them  were  numerous  portraits  in  car- 
bon by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Stark,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  as  he  is  an  expert  in  car- 
bon printing,  notably  his  photograph 
called  "Dr.  S.,"  which  with  a  black 
background,  brought  out  the  face  in  a 
flesh  tint,  duly  modulated  in  the  high 
lights,  that  was  particularly  good;  an- 
other of  "Dr.  Z.,"  having  gray  hair 
and  beard  was  very  delicate  in  the 
modulations  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
face  and  highly  expressive  as  a  por- 
trait. 

Charles  I.  Berg  had  one  portrait  en- 
titled "Our  Vice-President,"  which  was 
very  well  executed  and  was  an  excel- 
lent likeness. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Bracklow  exhibited 
Massachusetts  marine  views  which  were 
technically  very  good. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam J.  Cassard's  work,  his  "Roses," 
No.  15.  were  printed  in  a  delicate  pink 
color  to  correspond  with  the  color  of 
the  rose,  probably  in  carbon.  His  "A 
Mountain  Pass"  also  was  of  excellent 
quality,  free  from  harsh  lighting,  with 
an  interesting  cloudy  sky. 

Mr.  Harry  Contant's  marine  enlarge- 
ment of  one  of  the  last  international 
yacht  races  entitled  "Fifty  Seconds  to 
Cross,**  was  admirably  arranged  and 
executed. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Latimer  had  a  large  pic- 
ture Can  enlargement)  called  "On  the 
Port  Tack,"  which  was  very  spirited 
and  technically  up  to  the  standard. 
His  "Surf  at  Marblehead"  and  "Mend- 
ing Nets"  were  also  good  pictures.  He 
had  a  fine  photograph  of  the  Yosemite 
mountain  "El  Capitan,"  taken  against 
the  light,  but  was  full  of  softness  and 
detail  that  was  very  pleasing. 

Mr.  R.  Eickemeyer  Jr.,  had  nine 
prints,  all  in  his  original  customary 
style,  one  of  the  most  novel  being  en- 


titled "A  Summer  Sea,"  made  by  tilt- 
ing the  camera  down,  looking  over  a 
great  area  of  sand  forming  the  shore, 
bringing  the  horizon  line  and  distant 
waves  almost  to  the  top  of  the  picture. 
Some  footprints  in  the  sand  in  the 
foreground,  and  ripples  of  water  fur- 
ther along  rolling  on  the  sand,  gradu- 
ally carried  the  eye  along  to  the  end, 
which  was  the  open  set  and  bright  sky 
beyond.  It  was  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment based  on  truly  art  principles.  His 
"Whistling  Boy"  which  won  the  first 
nlace  in  the  members'  vote  was  an  in- 
teresting picture,  simple  in  composi- 
tion and  beautifully  printed.  Mr.  Eicke- 
meyer also  had  a  well-arranged  snow 
view  entitled  "A  Japanese  Landscape." 

Mr.  Edward  Heim  showed  four  pic- 
tures, among  which  were  two  snow 
scenes  of  good  quality  entitled  "Janu- 
ary" and  "March."  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Mur- 
phy exhibited  five  pictures.  Among 
them  was  an  enlargement  of  his  well- 
known  ocean  surf  study  printed  in  a 
green  color.  Another  was  "On  the 
Beach,"  which  has  just  been  described 
as  the  one  selected   by  the   artists. 

William  B.  Post  sent  four  snow 
scenes  which  were  exquisitely  agreea- 
ble in  delicacy  of  light  and  shade  and 
general  treatment.  His  No.  87,  "Relics 
of  Summer,"  represented  the  remains 
of  an  old  ox  cart  near  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  covered  with  snow,  having  in  the 
foreground  black  and  brown  weeds 
projecting  above  the  level  of  the  snow. 
The  view  was  made  partly  against  the 
light,  which  gave  long  shadows  on  the 
snow  and  to  the  latter  that  pleasing 
gray  color  that  is  so  effective  in  such 
pictures.  His  other  views  were  equally 
as  good  and  technically  perfect. 

Mr.  Wentworth  A.  Scott  exhibited 
three  photographs  that  of  No.  94.  "By 
the  Brook,"  being  particularly  pleas- 
ing in  composition  and  technique.  Ex- 
cellent work  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Stoiber.  Malcom  Stuart  (both  cover- 
ing foreign  scenery),  Mr.  S.  S.  Web- 
ber (well  arranged  landscapes),  and 
Myra  A.  Wiggins.  Mr.  A.  C.  Wilmcr- 
ding  had  a  clever  "Sunset  at  Long 
Beach."  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Vail  a  remark- 
able marine  entitled  "In  the  Gulf 
Stream,"  showing  a  highly  turbulent 
sea  and  a  ship  tossed  about  (having 
very  little  canvas  up),  flying  before  a 
tremendous   gale. 

The    Regular   Annual  Exhibition  of 

Prints. 
This    exhibition    of    members'    work. 
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which    is   non-competitive,   opened  on 
May  19th  and*  closes  June  10th. 

One  hundred  and  three  prints  were 
hung,  sent  by  thirty  exhibitors.  There 
was  good  work  displayed.  In  our  July 
number  further  notice  will  be  given. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography. 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photog- 
raphy entertained  a  large  number  of 
invited  guests  at  a  private  view  of  their 
Members'  Annual  Print  Exhibition  at 
the  club  rooms,  177  Montague  street, 
on  Thursday  evening,  May  15th.  The 
number  of  prints  exhibited  exceeded 
that  of  previous  years.  On  account  of 
lack  of  space  the  awards  in  the-  various 
classes  must  be  reserved  for  our  next 
issue. 


Photographers'  Convention* 

The  Photographers'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  announced 
their  dates  for  their  Second  Annual 
Convention  for  Sept.  17,  18,  19  and  20, 
almost  a  month  earlier  than  a  year  ago. 
They  do  this  to  avoid  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  yet  it  is  late  enough  not  to 
conflict  with  Eastern  conventions,  and  * 
they  hope  to  have  a  good  representa- 
tion of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  at- 
tendance at  Tacoma,  Wash.  They  are 
very  enthusiastic  over  their  prosoects 
of  a  large  attendance  at  this  conven- 
tion. 

The  "Photographers'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  National  Photographers' 
Association  in  not  awarding  any  prizes 
except  to  foreign  exhibits,  and  also  to 
select  from  the  exhibits  at  their  con- 


vention the  best  pictures  to  form  an 
exhibit  to  be  sent  to  the  National  Pho- 
tographers' Convention  the  following 
year. 

Athens  Camera  Quo, 

The  Athens  Camera  Club  continues 
its  energetic  course  with  an  enthus- 
iasm that  is  quite  refreshing.  Its 
latest  achievement  was  a  lantern  exhi- 
bition in  which  its  new  lantern  and 
acetylene  instalment  proved  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  The  exhibition  came 
off  on  the  25th  tilt,  and  included  some 
100  slides  illustrating  "100  Miles  Along 
the  Towpath,"  mainly  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  and  over  75 
slides  of  "Our  Local  Valley,"  includ- 
ing views  in  Athens,  Sayre,  etc. 

While  the  audience  was  good  and 
the  funds  of  the  society  were  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  $20,  the  executive,  so 
says  the  secretary,  expect  something 
very  much  better  in  the  future,  as  the 
Athenians  had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  show,  and  the  praise  given  to  it 
by  those  who  were  present  will  more 
than  double  the  attendance  at  those 
that  are  to  come. 


Yale  Cimera  Club  Exhfcttioo. 

The  second  annual  exhibit  of  the 
Yale  Camera  Club  was  held  in  the  Yale 
Art  School,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
April  28  and  29,  and  was,  in  every  way, 
a  great  advance  on  the  first  exhibit. 
About  two  hundred  pictures  were 
shown  by  different  members  of  the 
University,  many  of  which  were  of  a 
high  order  of  merit. 
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Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures   for  criticism   {only   one   print  at  a  time),  and  apparatus  and 
erial  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


1451.  C.  H.  Brooks. — "Reading." 
You  have  at  last  got  to  a  correct  ex- 
posure, and  fairly  good  photography 
so  far  as  technique  is  concerned;  but 
the  arrangement  in  this  could  hardly 
have  been  worse.  That  the  lighting  is 
bad  was  to.be  expected  if,  as  you  say, 
you  had  windows  in  north,  east  and 
south.  Try  lighting  from  one  only, 
shutting  up  the  others  and  moving  the 


sitter  from  place  to  place  till  you  get 
what  suits  you.  Then,  the  background 
is  very  much  the  same  as  the  dress  of 
the  figure,  and  if  possible,  more  promi- 
nent, so  that  the  eye  is  kept  wandering 
from  the  one  to  the  other  and  resting 
on  neither.  Your  lens  also  is  at  fault, 
or  rather  you  are  trying  to  make  it  do 
what  its  focal  length  will  not  admit  of. 
You  have  to  go  too  near  the  figure  to 
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get  this  size,  and  consequently  have  a 
perspective  that  appears  false,  the 
hand  seeming  much  too  large  for  the 
woman  to  whom  it  belongs.  You  must 
either  be  content  with  a  smaller  figure 
or  get  a  lens  of  considerably  longer 
focus;  for  the  best  results  in  portrait- 
ure experienced  photographers  say 
that  the  lens  should  be  twice  the  length 
of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate. 

1452.  L.  B.  Gilmore.— "A  Wood- 
land Revery."  Why  not  trim  as  your 
taste  directs  rather  than  tell  us  what  to 
do?  As  it  is  there  is  too  little  figure 
and  too  much  surroundings,  and  we 
prefer  that  prints  should  be  made  as 
right  as  their  authors  know  how  to 
make  them  before  sending  them  to  us. 
The  idea  here  is  good,  but  the  values 
are  far  from  true;  stones,  of  which 
the  foreground  is  mainly  made  up  be- 
ing simply  white  paper,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  shirt  waist  of  the 
figure  and  the  sky.  The  figure  here  is 
the  principal  object,  and  all  else  should 
be  so  subdued  so  as  to  send  the  eye 
to  it.  The  tree  on  the  right  should  not 
have  been  where  it  is  for  two  reasons. 
When  properly  trimmed  it  will  be 
close  to  and  parallel  with  the  side  of  the 
print,  and  it  repeats  the  line  of  the  fig- 
ure so  closely  that  it  should  have  been 
much  farther  from  her. 

1453.  W.  C.  Allisok.  —  "Early 
Morning  in  the  Camp"  is  much  better 
than  that  noticed  in  our  last,  inasmuch 
as  here  the  figures  are  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  the  morning  rather  than 
staring  into  the  camera.    It  has  other 


graph  and   comes  very  close   to  being 
a  good  picture. 

1454.    F.  S.  KeilER.— "Some  Clouds 
Have  Silver  Linings"  is  one  more  of 


the  many  proofs  of  the  utter  inability 
of  photography  to  do  anything  like 
justice  to  the  glory  of  a  beautiful  sun- 
set. It  is  good,  very  good,  as  such 
things  go,  but  it  conveys  no  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  sky  from  which  it 
was  taken.  We  do  not  say  that  such 
photographs  have  not  a  raiton  fetrt, 
they  sometimes,  to  those  who  have 
seen  the  natural  skies,  suggest  some- 
thing of  their  glory,  but  to  those  who 
have  not  they  fail  in  the  only  object 
for  which  they  should  be  made. 

1455.  F.  M.  Case.— "On  Guard,"  a 
fine  old  tree,  suggesting  refuge  and 
strength,  and  under  it  three  sheep,  two 


good  qualities,  such  as  a  very  decided 
indication  of  the  morning,  and  the 
more  than  a  score  of  parallel  vertical 
lines  formed  by  the  trees,  a  serious 
fault  in  some  cases,  here  only  serves 
to  accentuate  the  rising  of  the  day. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  good  photo- 


resting  while  the  third,  a  powerful 
looking  ram,  stands  on  guard,  has  only 
one   serious  fault,   exposure   so   short 
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that  everything  but  the  sky  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  backs  of  the  sheep  is  black 
as  if  taken  at  midnight,  while  the  sky 
is  simply  white  paper,  or  nearly  so. 
And  the  pity  is  all  the  greater  be- 
cause the  composition,  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  idea  altogether  is  excel- 
lent and  with  sufficient  exposure  would 
have   been   an   excellent   picture. 

1456.  J.  F.  Jones.— "Over  the  Hills'.' 
is  after,  but  a  long  way  after,  the  sue? 
cesses  of  Stieglitz  and  Eickmeyer,  with 
excessive  foregrounds,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly,  very  high  horizons. 
Under  one  inch  and  three  quarters  of 
sky  there  is  four  and  a  quarter  inches 
of  what  is  intended  to  represent  snow, 
but  which  is  of  as  uniform  a  white  as 
if  the  printing  paper  had  simply  been 
protected  by  a  mask,  and  the  sky  line 
is  as  sharp  and  well  defined  as  if  it  had 
actually  been  so  made.  Over  the 
aforesaid  "uniform  white"  there  ap- 
pears a  series  of  darker  patches,  prob- 
ably intended  to  represent  footmarks, 
but  which  do  not  in  any  sense  suggest 
them.  Snow  is  never  represented  by 
an  unbroken  surface;  and  indeed  is 
never  worth  representing  unless  where 
the  lights  and  shades  from  an  undulat- 
ing surface  can  be  produced.  Then, 
the  sky  here  is  absolutely  unnatural, 
darker  by  many  degrees  than  it  could 
possibly  have  been  to  show  a  snow  so 
white. 

1457.  W.  G.  Helwig—  "Shades  of 
Evening."  We  do  not  like  either  the 
selection  or  the  execution  of  this.  The 
subject  is  not  interesting  enough  to 
warrant  the  introduction  of  the  mean- 
ingless but  dominant  black  tree  on  the 
right,  and  the  artificial  and  unnatural 
sky  crushes  all  below  with  gloom,  a 
gloom  altogether  unwarranted  by  the 
better  lighted  portions  of  the  fore- 
ground. There  is  no  objection  to  an 
artificial  sky  provided  it  is  well  done; 
but  it  must  never  show,  as  this  so  un- 
mistakably does,  that  it  is  artificial. 

1458.  W.  O.  Wakefield.— "An  In- 
terior." It  was  rather  a  bold  venture 
to  photograph  an  interior  with  two 
windows  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  a 
more  than  usually  successful  achieve- 
ment to  secure  them  with  little  or  no 
halation.  When,  however,  we  have 
said  that  we  have  said  nearly  all  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  attempt,  as 
the  values  are  so  false  as  to  consider- 
ably discount  the  other  success.  If 
your  intention   was  to   show   how  well 


you  could  overcome  halation  under  the 
most  unlikely  conditions,  you  should 
have  removed  the  chairs  and  other  ar- 
ticles that  are  now  distracting  from 
their  unnatural  blackness,  and  if  it  was 
to  make  an  interior,  you  should  have 
left  that  particular  one  alone  unless 
you  could  have  lighted  it  from  behind 
as  well  as  in  front.  The  impression, 
from  the  blackness  of  chairs  and  car- 
pets, is  decidedly  unfavorable.  Try 
again,  and  light  up  behind  with  flash 
or  magnesium. 

1459.  C.  Bessl.  —  The  unnamed 
print,  with  its  point  of  view  apparently 
in  the  middle  of  a  river,  equidistant 
banks,  and  a  bridge  straight  on  in  the 
distance,  is,  from  a  pictorial  point  of 
view,  just  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  Nor 
is  the  photograph  much  better,  one  of 
the  banks  being  in  fairly  good  light, 
while  the  other  is  simply  black.  It  is 
a  good  subject  that  would  have  made 
a  good  picture  from  a  proper  stand- 
point, and  with  suitable  lighting  and 
sufficient  exposure.  It  is  probable 
also  that  a  much  too  small  aperture 
had  been  employed  as  the  distance  is 
quite  as  sharp  as  the  foreground,  with- 
out a  trace  of  that  atmosphere  without 
which  no  photograph  can  be  a  picture. 
You  should  study  composition  and 
learn  to  expose  for  the  shadows,  in  this 
case,  for  the  bank  on  the  right. 

1460.  John  Kirk.— "The  Old  Mill." 
Muirkirk,  Scotland.  This  is  an  en- 
largement to  about  7x5  from  a  21/2X 
31/2  pocket  Kodak  negative,  and  al- 
though not  quite  as  good  as  it  might 
have  been,  it  is  encouraging  as  show- 
ing what  may  be  done  with  small  and 
convenient  cameras.  The  composition 
might  have  been  improved,  but  as  it 
was  taken  as  a  souvenir  of  one's  calf- 
ground  after  an  absence  of  fifty-five 
years,  it  was  probably  as  well  to  in- 
clude more  than  for  pictorial  purposes 
was  desirable.  The  main  fault,  indeed 
almost  the  only  fault,  is  false  values, 
probably  from  a  too  short  exposure 
for  the  original  negative,  most  of  the 
shadows  being  altogether  wanting  in 
detail,  while  the  water  in  the  burn  is 
simply  white  paper,  whiter  than  the  sky 
from  which  it  could  only  have  got  its 
light. 

It  is  so  nearly  good,  and  withall  so 
interesting  that  it  is  well  worth  trying 
again,  working  on  the  intermediate 
positive  so  as  to  reduce  the  water  to 
something  like  its  natural  tone  and  giv- 
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ing  a  lighting  up  of  the  all  too  dark 
shadows.  Such  pictures,  even  when 
they  are  merely  records  oi  fact,  or  per- 
haps rattier  because  they  are  so,  are 
simply  invaluable. 

1461.  Frank  Bayek.-^"  Bronx  Lake 
and  Fall"  is  a  stereogram,  an  ideal 
subject  for  the  production  -of  stereo- 
scopic effect,  but  with  the  values  so 
utterly  false  that,  out  of  the  stereo- 
scope at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  sav 
what  the  various  objects  are.  The 
foreground  is  occupied  by  a  great  limb, 
its  lower  part  resting  on  the  ground, 
while  its  smaller  branches  disappear 
at  the  top,  but  both  exposure  and  de- 
velopment have  been  so  short  that  it  is 
little  better  than  black.  Then  the 
prints  are  improperly  trimmed;  instead 
of  differing  to  the  extent  of  at  least  an 
eighth  ol  an  inch,  they  arc  exactly 
alike,  and  they  are  too  wide  apart,  ex- 
actly three  inches,  instead  of  two  and 
a  half  or  at  most  two  and  three  quar- 
ters. Without  sufficient  exposure  to 
give  you  something  approaching  true 
values,  you  cannot  make  a  stereoscopic 
negative  that  is  worth  printing, 

1462.  W.  J.  McGupfage.— "On  the 
Shore,  Lake  Michigan."  We  like  this 
very  well  and  should  have  liked  it  still 
better  had  it  been  of  a  colder  tone, 
something  a  little  more  like  the  water 
of  the  lake.  We  like  the  limpidity  and 
translucence  of  the  water,  and  only  re- 
gret that  development  was  not  carried 
just  a  little  further,  so  as  to  give  the 
desirable  sparkle.  It  is  so  nearly  right 
that  we  hardly  like  to  suggest  it,  but 
we  feel  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  in- 


tensification would  be  an  improvement. 
Its  principal  fault,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  position  of  the  sky  line,  too  near 
the  middle  of  the  picture,  with  the 
weakness    that   such   a   position   always 


produces.  We  should  either  have  in- 
creased the  water  or  reduced  it.  The 
former  would  have  in  a  greater  degree 
suggested  the  lake,  while  the  latter 
would  have  converted  the  lake  into  a 
river,  but  in  either  case  the  picture 
would  have  been  improved.  It  is, 
however,  very  good  as  such  pictures 
go.  such  difficult  subjects  we  should 
have  said;  and  we  shall  probably  re- 

1463.  A.  W.  Eckhardt. — There  is 
nothing  favorable  to  say  of  this  por- 
trait, a  figure  filling  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  print,  stiff  as  a  post  and 
staring  into  the  camera.  Then,  as  if  to 
make  things  worse,  the  straight  line 
of  the  figure  is  repeated  by  the  equally 
straight  line  of  a  tree  trunk,  and  the 
exposure  has  been  so  much  too  short 
as  to  make  both  trunk  and  skirt  of  the 
dress  as  black  as  if  the  exposure  had 
been  made  at  midnight.  The  lens  is 
also  of  much  too  short  focus  for  this 
kind  of  work  as  the  figure  is  repre- 
sented as  being  much  taller  than  a 
house  almost  immediately  behind  her. 
Until  you  get  a  much  longer  lens  you 
slinuld  be  content  with  portraits  not 
more  than  half  the  size  of  this. 

1464.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Doiids.— "Rev- 
erie" has  only  one  fault,  and  that  the 
model's,  her  failure  to  assume  the  ex- 
pression suggested  by  the  title.  The 
technique  is  faultless,  and  the  lighting 
excellent,  while  amidst  the  host  of 
under  exposures  that  continue  to  come 
to  us,  it  is  really  refreshing  to  find  a 
print  from  a  perfectly  exposed  nega- 
tive. In  saying  that  the  picture  has 
only  one  fault,  we,  of  course,  meant 
one  serious  fault;  that  indeed  you  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  your  inten- 
tion admirably,  although  there  are  sev- 
eral points  in  which  you  might  have  in- 
tended differently  with  advantage.  For 
example,  the  figure  feels  just  a  little 
crushed,  a  little  as  if  the  space  is  too 
small  for  it.  We  should  have  preferred 
to  see  it  as  an  upright  with  a  little 
more  of  the  lower  part  of  the  figure 
included,  and  a  considerably  larger 
amount  of  sky.  As  it  is,  there  is  a 
feeling  as  if  some  one  had  squeezed 
her  head  down.  Try  again,  give  the 
same  care  to  the  technique  and  study 
the  placing  of  the  figure,  and  r.-pecial- 
ly  let  her  study  expression.  We  think 
it  a  mistake  to  write  the  title,  espec- 
ially in  such  large  letters  in  the  pic- 
ture; it  attracts  and  keeps  the  atten- 
tion in  a  place  where  it  is  not  wanted. 
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Notes  and  Comments* 


Save  Your  Money. — There  are  no 
doubt  sympathetic  and  tender  hearts 
amongst  photographers  as  amongst 
others,  and  some  of  them  may  be  in- 
duced to  contribute  much  unneeded 
cash  to  be  sent  to  the  Boer  women 
and  children  in  the  concentration 
camps  in  South  Africa.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  they  should  read  some- 
thing of  what  Mr.  J.  W.  Williams  re- 
cently said  before  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Camera  Club. 

It  appears  that  he  was  sent  out  by 
the  "Daily  Press,"  one  of  London's 
large  newspapers,  to  "find  out  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and 
he  carried  his  camera  with  him  to 
bring  visible  as  well  as  oral  evidence. 

He  found  the  Boers,  mostly  women 
and  children,  but  also  a  number  of 
men,  living  three  in  a  tent,  and  with 
provisions  greater  in  quantity  and  bet- 
ter in  quality  than  were  being  supplied 
to  the  British  soldier;  so  far,  indeed, 
from  any  lack,  the  women  and  the 
men  had  actually  shipped  wagon  loads 
of  what  thed  did  not  need  to  their 
friends  in  the  field  fighting  against 
those  who  were  supplying  them.  In 
not  one  of  all  the  tents  he  visited  did 
he  hear  a  single  complaint  either  of 
lack  of  food  or  of  anything  else  that 
could  be  supplied,  and  he  concluded 
his  lecture  by  declaring  that  "there 
were  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
our  large  towns  at  home,  and  even 
here  in  the  city  of  London,  who  would 
go  down  on  their  knees  and  thank 
God  if  they  were  as  well  off  as  these 
Boer  refugees." 

As  for  the  conduct  of  the  British 
soldier  towards  these  refugees,  the 
photographs  showed  them  helping  the 
women  in  every  possible  way,  playing 
with  the  children,  carrying  them  on 
their  backs,  and  even  carrying  the 
water  for  the  women  while  their 
lazier  husbands  sat  and  smoked, 
hardly  hesitating  to  express  their 
contempt  for  that  kind  of  thing, 
they  themselves  being  in  the  habit  of 
treating  their  women  more  like  beasts 
of  burden.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  at 
first  there  was  considerable  mortality 
in  the  camps,  but  the  impossibility  of 
preventing  that  will  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  the  following  paragraph: 

"Nothing   was   heard   by    the    Boers 


on  commando  of  the  alleged  ill-treat- 
ment of  these  camps  until  they  got 
hold  of  some  English  and  Continental 
newspapers.  Then  it  was  that  Steyn 
wrote  to  Lord  Kitchener  to  make  in- 
quiries into  the  matter.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener replied  that  the  reports  were  quite 
without  foundation,  and  added  that  he 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  send  the 
women  and  children  en  masse  into  the 
Boer  camp.  Steyn's  reply  was  that  if 
Lord  Kitchener  carried  out  this  threat 
they  (the  Boers)  would  resist  it  by 
force  of  arms.  The  mortality  in  some 
of  the  camps  was  certainly  great  at 
first,  but  people  at  home  did  not  real- 
ize the  difficulties  with  which  those  in 
command  had  to  deal.  Hundreds  of 
women  and  children  were  forced  upon 
our  hands  daily,  and  it  was  impossible 
at  once  to  provide  for  them  properly. 
Moreover,  even  when  the  camps  were 
fully  equipped  with  doctors  and  nurses, 
the  Boer  women  were  so  utterly  ig- 
norant that  they  rejected  all  advice, 
and  doctored  their  children  according 
to  their  own  crude  notions,  with  lam- 
entable results." 

♦    •    * 

A  Correction. — While  always  grate- 
ful to  any  one,  including  our  much 
respected  friend,  the  editor  of  Photog- 
raphy, who  try  to  put  us  right  when 
they  think  we  are  wrong,  we  hardly 
think  he  has  hit  the  mark  in  his  at- 
tempt to  correct  our  chemistry  on 
page  294  of  his  April  24th  number. 
While  it  is  true  that  modern  chemistry 
has  run  far  ahead  of  our  ability  to  keep 
up  with  it,  the  nature  and  work  of 
"reducers"  were  pretty  well  known  at 
the  time  our  friend  was  in  his  cradle, 
and  at  that  time  and  even  before  it 
we  were  credited  with  knowing  a  good 
deal  of  both.  We  may  not,  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  theory  of  development  to 
which  he  refers,  have  made  ourselves 
quite  plain  enough  for  all  comprehen- 
sions but  we  should  have  thought  he 
would  have  seen  that,  as  we  were  re- 
ferring only  to  the  removal  of  oxygen 
and  spoke  only  of  pyro  in  that  connec- 
tion, that  there  was  no  need  to  cumber 
the  article  with  any  of  its  other  prop- 
erties. 

We  still  believe,  in  company  with 
thousands  of  those  who  are  best  able 
tu  theorize,  that  neither  pyro  nor  any 
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of  the  other  reducers  have  anything 
directly  to  do  with  the  separation  of 
bromide  from  the  light  acted  on  sil- 
ver bromide;  and  that,  and  that  only, 
is  the  function  of  the  nascent  hydro- 
gen set  at  liberty  by  the  reducing 
power  of  the  often  called,  hut  in  our 
opinion,  miscalled,  "developer."  We 
may  add,  that  while  what  may  be 
called  the  "nascent  hydrogen  theory" 
easily  accounts  for  every  step  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the 
image;  by  the  "direct  action  of  the  re- 
ducer on  the  silver  bromide"  theory 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
almost  any  of  them. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlim,  well  known  to 
photographers  as  the  editor  of  An- 
thony's Photographic  Bulletin,  The  In- 
ternational Annual,  etc.,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Anthony  & 
Scovill  Co.,  and  established  a  Business 
Development  Bureau  and  Bureau  of 
Photographic  Information  at  346  Sixth 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  infor- 
mation bureau  is  arranged  on  the  cou- 
pon system,  one  coupon  entitling  the 
holder  to  an  answer  on  any  one  ques- 
tion connected  with  photographic  ma- 
nipulation. The  business  development 
bureau  will  prepare  advertisements  and 
booklets  adapted  to   the  needs   of  the 

iirofessional  studio.  Another  "long- 
elt  want"  has  thus  been  filled.  Know- 
ing Mr.  Scandl'n's  ability  and  long  ex- 
perience, the  bureau  should  become  a 
success  under  his  able  direction,  and  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  all  having 
n.ed  of  1 


If  you  will  head  the  tenth  verse  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  Kinus,  you  will  have  the  basis  for  a 
very  interesting  little  story,  entitled 
The  Prophet's  Chamber,  which  was 
first  printed  in  The  Four-Track  News 
for  May,  1902.  This  story  illus- 
trates the  development  of  a  wom- 
an's idea,  and  while  it  is  specially 
interesting  to  women,  The  Prophet's 
Chamber  will  be  found  valuable  reading 


to  three  classes  of  people:  first,  to  all 
inland  transportation  interests,  steam- 
boat and  stage  lines,  as  well  as  rail- 
roads; second,  to  all  people  engaged 
in  the  summer  hotel  or  boarding-bouse 
business  wherever  they  are  located; 
and  third,  to  all  people  who  want  to 
go    to    summer    hotels    or    boarding- 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  R.  R., 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

Masking  for  Varied  Exposures — 
It  is  often  necessary,  for  experimental 
or  other  purposes,  including  the  meas- 
uring of  plate  speeds,  to  make  a  num- 
ber of  exposures  on  one  plate,  and 
those  who  have  not  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose  are  often  com- 
pelled to  use  several -plates  where  one 
would  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well. 

The  following  method,  suggested  by 
Wentz  in  a  French  contemporary,  an- 
swers the  purpose  admirably.  As  seen 
from  the  cut.  it  consists  of  two  masks 
of  a  non-actinic  paper.  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
and  E,  F,  G,  and  H.  Those  are  the 
same  size  as  the  plate  to  be  exposed, 
and  by  being  superimposed  in  eight  dif- 
ferent ways,  give  eight  different  expos- 
ures to  the  plate.  The  methods  of  su- 
perposition are  as  follows: 
To  expose  part  1  superpose  i  jjQ.p2 
..       ,        ..  [ABCD 

*  \  EFGH 

..      ,         .,  (ABCD 

J  J  FEGH 

..      .         .,  (ABCD 

4  \ GHEF 

,.      -        „  ( CDAB 

3  ) FEGH 

..      *        ..  f  CDAB 

b  } GHEF 

..      -        ..  (CDAB 

'  1 HGFE 

.,      0        „  (CDAB 

8  \  EFGH 
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Nisei,  Tioga  Cenire,  N.  V. 

The  "Snappa"  Magazine  Camera. — 
The  United  States  Government  has  de- 
rived considerable  income  from  the 
number  of  magazine  cameras  [hat  have 
passed  through  its  Patent  Office  within 
the  last  few  years.  Very  few  of  these 
cameras  have  realized  the  dreams  of 
their  inventors,  and  inherent  defects 
such  as  bulk,  or  the  uncertainty  of 
the  mechanism  have  relegated  the  ma- 
jor;ty  of  them  to  oblivion.  Although 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  magazine 
plate  cameras,  the  leading  manufactur- 
ers have  hitherto  given  this  class  of  in- 
strument a  wide  berth.  One  of  the 
oldest  concerns  has  brought  out  a  new 
magazine  camera  this  season,  however, 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  these  words  in  its  favor,  of 
the  "Snappa,"  made  by  the  Rochester 
Optical  &  Camera  Co. 

A  verbal  description  of  its  appear- 
ance does  not  do  it  justice.  Sufficient 
to  say  that  the  outside  dimensions  arc 
only  5^x4x3! i  inches;  it  is  well  and 
strongly  made  ol  mahogany,  aluminum 
and  sheet  steel,  and  covered  with  sea! 
grain  leather,  presents  a  neat  appear- 
ance in  the  hand. 

The  "Snappa"  magazine  carries  12 
plates  or  24  cut  films.    The  plates  are 


loaded  separately  into  thin  metal  sep- 
tums,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and 
the  twelve  sheaths  dropped 


grooved  for  a  slide,  and  when  the  slide 
is  inserted  the  magazine  is  light  li.uiit 
and  may  be  safely  inserted  in  the  cam- 
era in  daylight  or  withdrawn  when  the 


iging  action  is  simple  and 
Springs  in  the  back  of  the 
inner  sheath  press  forward  on  the  sep- 
tum?, which  have  raised  catches  at  one 
end,  which  engage  in  notches  in  the 
outer  or  stationary  sheath.  When  the 
handle  is  pulled  out  at  the  side  of  the 
camera,  the  top  septum  is  held  in  place 
until  the  inner  magazine  is  fully  drawn 
out,  when  another  set  of  springs  press 
it  to  the  back  of  the  sheath,  held  in 
the  body  of  the  camera.    The  exposure 


is  then  made,  and  the  magazine  pushed 
back  'n  the  camera  again,  when  the  ex- 
posed plate  automatically  finds  its  way 
behind  the  others  and  the  top  septum 
is  again  engaged  in  the  notch.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  method  of  chang- 
ing is  as  rapid  as  necessary,  and  that 
the   plate   to   be   exposed   is   always   in 

Although  made  in  3'i  x  4J-.4  size  only, 
"Snappa"  is  not  a  toy,  nor  is  it  a  snap- 
shot camera  suitable  (or  the  beginner 
Fitted  with  a  good  lens,  brilliant  finder 
and  focusing  scale,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing perfect  pictures.  When  under- 
stood, the  working  is  easy  and  the 
mechanism  simple,  but  more  than  a 
smattering  of  photographic  knowledge 
is  essential  to  its  intelligent  use.  To 
the  tourist  photographer  or  the  worker 
who  desires  negatives  from  which  to 
make  lantern  slides,  it  should  be  a  use- 
ful instrument,  and  for  such  we  recom- 
mend it. 
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The  Carbutt  Dry  Plate  &  Film 
Co.  inform  us  that  they  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  orders  for  their  Alumi- 
num Cut  Film  Holders,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  some  delays,  but  that  they 
now  are  in  position  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  in  all  the  regular  sizes.  As 
stated  last  month,  these  holders  will 
be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
photographic  kit. 

*    *    * 

A  New  Focal  Plane  Shutter. — 
-A  new  shutter  will  be  placed  upon 
the  market  this  month  by  Messrs.  Fol- 
mer  &  Schwing,  of  404  Broadway,  New 
York.  In  it  are  embodied  many  new 
features  and  valuable  adjustments  for 
high  speed  work,  of  which  we  have 
only  room  for  brief  mention  this 
month.  One  turn  of  a  knob  sets  the 
shutter,  which  has  finger  and  bulb  re- 
lease. Any  range  of  speed  up  to 
i-ioooth  part  of  a  second  may  be  ob- 
tained. A  speed  register  dial  is  pro- 
vided, on  which  only  the  number  to 
which  it  is  set  may  be  seen,  so  that 
there  is  no  confusion  or  doubt.  The 
width  of  curtain  slot  may  be  instantly 
adjusted  from  i-i6th  part  of  an  inch 
varying  by  sixteenths  up  to  full  size 
of  plate.  This  adjustment  is  regulated 
by  a  knob  near  the  top  of  the  shutter 
and  a  dial  and  pointer  indicates  the 
size  of  the  aoerture.  Focusing  may 
be  done  with  full  opening  and  the  cur- 
tain opening  instantly  reset  to  any 
width.  Considering  that  all  adjust- 
ments may  be  quickly  and  accurately 
regulated  from  the  outside  of  the  shut- 
ter, it  is  an  ideal  apparatus  for  athletic 
or  race-track  views  or  rapidly  moving 
objects.  Working  smoothly,  without 
any  perceptible  jar,  and  constructed  so 
as  not  to  get  out  of  order,  we  should 
say  that  in  th's  shutter  Messrs.  Folmer 
&  Schwing  have  scored  another  long 
lap  ahead  of  all  competitors.  The  shut- 
ter is  furnished  in  four  sizes,  from 
4x5  up  to  8  x  10. 

*    *    * 

Automatic  Shutter  Stop. — Per- 
haps the  most  useful  of  many  photo- 
graphic appliances  invented  by  Mr.  U. 
Nehring  16  East  42d  street,  is  his  Shut- 
ter Stop.  A  disadvan- 
tage of  the  well-known 
Unicum  Shutter  is  that 
every  time  the  operator 
desires  to  focus  the 
speed  dial  pointer  has 
to  be  turned  back  to  the  T  mark.    Be- 


sides the  delay  and  wear  and  tear  to 
the  shutter  there  is  always  the  risk  of 
forgetting  to  reset  to  instantaneous, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  a  negative. 
All  this  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
Nehring's  Shutter  Stop.  This  is  a  lit- 
tle disc  with  a  movable  lever  which  fits 
snugly  on  to  the  back  of  the  shutter 
and  which  does  not  interfere  with  its 
regular  movements.  When  the  trigger 
is  set  forward  it  stops  the  shutter  at 
open,  whether  it  is  set  at  1-5  or  1-100 
part  of  a  secondhand  when  the  picture 
is  focused  the  trigger  is  reversed  and 
the  shutter  closes.    The  price  is  25c. 

*  *    * 

The  Guerin  College  ok  Photog- 
raphy, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  offering  spe- 
cial inducements  to  professionals  for  a 
short  course  of  instruction  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  antici- 
pate a  large  class  of  professional  pho- 
tographers. Any  one  interested  can 
secure  particulars  by  addressing  them. 

*  *    * 

Diamond  Spotting  Colors. — The 
'Three  of  Daimonds"  is  a  set  of  spot- 
ting colors  sent  out  from  the  labora- 
tory of  Burke  &  James,  118  W.  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  Chicago.  These  colors 
are  finely  ground  from  the  best  pig- 
ments and  suitable  for  spotting  on  neg- 
atives or  all  kinds  of  prints.  They  are 
put  up  in  very  handy  form  and  the 
price  of  a  set  is  only  i*  cents. 

*  *    * 

How  To  Improve  Bad  Negatives. — 
By  Edward  W.  Nctvcomb.  This  little 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  who  knows  a  good  negative  when 
he  sees  it,  but  who  cannot  always  by 
"the  first  intention"  secure  just  what 
he  desires.  It  fills,  and  fills  very  well, 
a  long  felt  want;  as,  while  it  contains 
nothing  that  is  really  new,  it  is  a  gath- 
ering together  of  a  lot  of  much  needed 
information  that  could  be  found  only 
through  much  searching  through  years 
of  the  photographic  magazines.  With 
this  book  as  a  guide,  there  is  hardly  an 
ill  to  which  the  negative  is  subject  or  a 
degree  of  illness  so  great  that  the 
negative  suffering  from  it  cannot  easily 
be  converted  into  one  that  will  give  a 
tolerably  good  print,  and  it  has  this 
additional  advantage,  rare  in  such 
compilations,  that  every  method  and 
formula  are  backed  by  a  recommenda- 
tion the  outcome  of  much  practical 
knowledge  and  long  experience  in  their 
use. 
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We  have  read  the  book  from  preface 
to  finish  and  there  is  only  one  state- 
ment with  which  we  can  find  fault, 
that  in  which  the  author  suggests 
blocking  out  to  produce  the  effect  of 
snow.  He  says:  "I  have  seen  some  ex- 
cellent snow  scenes  which  were  pro- 
duced from  pictures  taken  in  the  fall 
and  in  whose  foreground  were  dis- 
agreeable features.  By  blocking  out 
the  foreground  right  up  to  the  foot  of 


each  tree  and  shrub,  save  a  few  holes 
left  for  tracks,  the  dead  leaves  and 
poorly  defined  path,  or  branches  on 
the  ground,  were  turned  into  pure 
white  snow."  Snow  is  never  properly 
represented  by  pure  white  paper;  but 
with  that  exception  we  can  heartily 
corroborate  every  statement  in  the 
book,  and  as  heartily  recommend  it  to 
every  one  who  desires  to  make  the 
best  of  a  faulty  negative. 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Communications  are  solicited  from  our  readers  on  any  subject  of  interest.  A  mutual  interchange  of 
ideas  contributes  to  general  advancement. 


R.  Simpson. — It  was  evidently  an 
editorial  slip;  a  solution  of  gold  chlor- 
ide made  alkaline  by  sodium  carbon- 
ate of  bicarbonate  will  not  keep,  and 
should  not  be  kept  longer  before  ton- 
ing than  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Longer  than  that  it  passes  from  a  col- 
ored to  colorless  solution,  and  ulti- 
mately the  gold  is  deposited  in  the  me- 
tallic state.  A  toning  solution  that  will 
keep  is  best  made  with  sodium  acetate 
instead  of  the  carbonate,  and  about 
thirty  grains  to  each  grain  of  gold. 
This  not  only  keeps  well,  but  improves 
by  keeping. 

W.  M.  Sanderson. — A  careful  ex- 
amination of  a  stereogram  that  is  thor- 
oughly effective  in  the  stereoscope, 
and  where  the  principal  objects  arc 
pretty  far  forward  in  the  picture,  will 
show  that  each  print  differs  a  little 
from  the  other,  differs  to  the  extent 
of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the 
distance  between  any  two  points  in  the 
immediate  foreground  is  about  two 
inches  and  three  quarters. 

Martin  H.  Jordan. — You  are  mis- 
taken, although  thousands  fall  into  the 
same  error.  Not  exposure,  but  over 
development  is  the  cause  of  opacity  in 
the  lights  in  the  negative  and  conse- 
quent whites  in  the  print.  A  too  short  ex- 
posure induces  continuation  of  the  de- 
veloping action  long  after  the  lights  have 
been  sufficiently  developed,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  bringing  the  desired  detail  into 
the  shadows,  the  result  being  that  the 
lights  that  should  only  be  translucent 
become  thoroughly  opaque.  Remem- 
ber the  good  rule,  "Expose  for  the 
shadows   and   let   the   lights   take  care 


of  themselves"  and  your  troubles  will 
disappear. 

Sarah  SomervillE. — Never  mind 
what  they  say.  Do  the  best  work  you 
can,  sell  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  and 
at  the  best  prices  that  you  can  get 
The  day  has  long  passed  when  any  one 
bothered  about  who  was  and  who  was 
not  an  amateur;  and  if  the  professional 
is  worth  his  salt  he  will  thank  you  for 
showing  him  how  to  get  better  prices 
than  he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  se- 
cure. 

A.  L.  Middleton. — If  pictures  are 
your  object,  don't  jump  from  plate  to 
plate  and  from  one  developer  to  an- 
other, and  don't  think  success  lies  in 
the  use  of  any  particular  formula. 
Stick  to  one  until  you  thoroughly  un- 
derstand its  working,  and  never  for- 
get that  formulae  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  the  way  in  which  it  is 
managed.  Of  the  three  you  send  any 
one  is  just  as  good  and  no  better  than 
either  of  the  other  two. 

Jessie  Hutton. — While  we  advise 
getting  the  best  you  can,  you  need  not 
be  discouraged  because  you  cannot 
get  one  of  the  modern  perfectos.  For 
your  encouragement  we  may  say  that 
the  very  best  picture  in  any  of  the  re- 
cent salons  could  have  been  made  in 
every  way  as  good  from  an  art  point  of 
view  with  a  lens  costing  under  $5,  al- 
though it  may  have  been  made  with 
one  that  cost  twenty  times  as  much. 

A.  Hesse. — The  question  as  to  the 
factors  of  the  various  reducing  agents 
for  time  development  is  so  frequently 
asked  that,  although  we  have  frequent- 
ly given  them  we   do   so  once  more. 
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It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  factors  as  given  by  Watkins 
are  only  approximate,  and  that  each 
one  should  fix  them  for  himself  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  quality  of 
negative  that  he  wishes.  As  given  by 
Watkins  they  are  as  follows:  Pyro,  3 
grains,  and  without  bromide,  10;  with 
%  grain,  4^2;  audurol,  5;  kachin,  10; 
hydrochinone,  5;  eikonogen,  9;  metol, 
30;  glycin,  7;  amidol  (2  grains),  18; 
rodinal,  40;  ortol,  10;  pyrocatechin, 
10;  imogen,  6.  An  increase  of  the  fac- 
tor tends  to  contrast  while  a  decrease 
is  the  opposite,  and  the  factor  for  a 
mixture  of  any  of  the  above  will  be 
the  half  of  the  united  factors,  if  the 
mixture  is  of  equal  proportions,  and  of 
course,  varies  with  variation  in  the 
proportions,  but  can  always  be  found 
by  a  few  experiments.  From  this  you 
will  see  that  the  factor  for  your  de- 
veloper containing  equal  quantities  of 
metol  and  hydrochinone  is  just  17JA, 
but  you  may  want  more  or  less,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  negative 
desired. 

W.  S.  Hutton.— (1)  No.  It  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again,  and 
by  the  most  careful  tests  that  backing 
does  not  make  a  plate  less  sensitive. 
(2)  It  has  been  often  asserted  that 
caramel  is  the  best  material  with  which 
to  back,  but  we  have  never  found  it 
better  than  the  burnt  sienna  and  dex- 
trine paste  which  we  generally  employ. 
We  have  also  found  the  backing  pre- 
pared by  Pancoast  of  Philadelphia  very 
good,  but  have  not  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  trying  the  "E.  W.  N."  to  which 
you  refer,  and  we  never  recommend 
anything  that  we  have  not  put  to  the 
test  of  practical  use.  (3)  You  are  quite 
right,  "a  thing  that's  no  good  is  dear 
at  any  price,"  but  you  may  have  got 
a  bargain  in  your  portrait  lens  after 
all.  From  your  description  of  its  be- 
havior it  is  just  possible  that  before  it 
came  into  your  hands  the  positive  ele- 
ment of  the  back  combination  had  been 
misplaced.  If  you  examine  it  care- 
fully you  will  see  that  it  is  of  unequal 
convexity,  one  side  being  more  con- 
vex than  the  other,  and  that  side 
should  be  towards  the  optical  centre 
of  the  lens,  that  is,  next  the  brass  ring 
that  separates  it  from  the  negative,  or 
concavo-convex  flint.  In  other  words, 
the  least  convex  side  of  the  posterior 
positive  element  should  be  next  the 
plate  when  the  lens  is  in  position  in 
the  camera. 


G.  B.  W. — Your  letter  is  too  much 
like  an  advertisement  for  insertion, 
except  in  our  advertising  columns,  but 
we  agree  with  all  you  say  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  backing  plates. 

Jas.  Williams. — See  answer  to  Mar- 
tin H.  Jordan.  The  cheaper  lens  will 
answer  your  purpose  in  every  respect 
as  well  as  the  other,  but  with  full  aper- 
ture will  require  about  four  times  the 
exposure.  As,  however,  you  "don't 
care  for  snapping"  and  as  the  cheaper 
lens  has  a  much  longer  focus,  it  will 
be,  for  your  work,  an  ideal  lens. 

Helen  G.  Barclay. — We  cannot  in 
this  place  recommend  any  particular 
instrument.  We  have,  however,  em- 
ployed both  meters  and  find  both 
equally  reliable.  The  test  paper  of 
both  have  been  very  much  improved. 
They  are  more  generally  used  in  Brit- 
ain than  here,  but  are  rapidly  making 
their  way.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
the  learning  of  how  to  calculate  the 
distance  of  an  object  from  the  camera. 
One  way  is  to  find  the  distance  of 
your  ordinary  step,  and  then  practice 
by  fixing  your  eye  on  a  particular 
point,  guessing  its  distance  and  then 
stepping  it. 

Wm.  Sinclair. — It  is  possible  that 
the  plates  that  got  minutes  instead  of 
seconds  may  yet  be  saved.  Try  a  few 
experiments.  First  soak  one  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  grain  to 
four  ounces  of  potassium  bichromate, 
and  then  develop  in  the  ordinary  solu- 
tion. Should  that  not  succeed,  try 
soaking  in  the  same  way  in  a  five  grain 
solution,  five  gains  to  the  ounce  we 
mean,  of  potassium  bromide,  followed 
by  ordinary  development.  Failing 
both  methods  we  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  send  half  a  dozen  of  the  plates  to 
us. 

J.L.  Morrison. — Your  letter  is  of 
no  interest  to  our  readers  and  would 
more  appropriately  be  sent  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  article  complained 
of.  Thanks,  however,  for  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  postscript;  we  shall  take  it 
into  consideration  and  probably  carry 
it  out  in  the  near  future. 

Don  Quixote. — There  is  nothing 
quixotic  in  your  proposal,  only  it  has 
been  made  at  least  a  dozen  times  and 
in  as  many  different  ways.  The  last 
was  to  pass  the  print  and  a  piece  of 
very  fine  wire  gauze  through,  say,  a 
"wringer."  But  the  rough  surface 
printing    paper    on    the    market    gives 
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better   result.s   than   any  of  these   con- 
trivances. 

W.  H.  Burton.— Thanks  for  the 
suggestion,  but  the  "Answers"  already 
occupy  all  the  space  we  can  afford, 
while  without  including  the  questions 
as  well  as  the  answers,  we  try,  in  the 
answers  to  suggest  the  questions. 

G.  Hastings. — We  can't  say  till  we 
see  them,  but  we  have  always  room 
for  practical  articles,  such  as  our  read- 
ers can  learn  something  from.  We  do 
not  care  for  sentiment  or  what  a 
writer  thinks,  but  are  glad  if  he  can 
tell  in  an  interesting  way  of  what  he 
knows. 

Harriet  Fletcher.  —  We  cannot 
say.  The  lens  is  evidently  an  old  one 
and  the  stops  marked  before  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  methods.  The 
best  way  of  marking  them  is  according 
to  their  relation  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens.  Ascertain  the  equivalent 
focus  of  the  lens  and  divide  the  inches 
into  sixteenths.  Then  measure  the 
size  of  each  stop,  the  number  of  six- 
teenths, and  the  number  of  times  those 
sixteenths  will  go  in  the  sixteenths  of 
the  focus  will  be  the  f/  value  of  the 
stop.  Thus,  a  lens  of  8  inches  equals 
128.  A  stop  of  half  an  inch  is  equal 
to  8-i6ths  and  128  divided  by  8  goes  16 
times,  consequently  the  value  of  that 
stop  is  f/16.  It  is  strange  that  just 
when  the  society  that  first  recom- 
mended the  U.  S.  numbers  has  aban- 
doned them  some  of  our  opticians  have 
commenced  to  mark  them  on  their 
stops;  and  it  is  all  the  more  a  pity  as 
they  are  really  meaningless  unless  one 
can  achieve  the  almost  impossible  feat 
of  remembering  what  they  mean.  As 
an  example  of  how  they  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  we  may  say  that  in  an  article 
by  a  writer  in  a  contemporary,  f/32  is 
said  to  be  represented  by  U.  S.  128, 
while  a  little  farther  on  it  is  said  to  be 
U.  S.  64.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  or  indeed  any  number  standing 
by  itself  conveys  any  information, 
while  f|32,  or  f|  anything  else  speaks 
for  itself  and  even  the  tyro  knows  just 
what  it  is.  Numbers  affixed  to  the  f 
values  tend  only  to  confusion;  while, 
when  the  stops  are  made  according  to 
the  new  Universal  System,  f|i,  f 1 1.4. 
f'2,  f|2.8,  f|4.,  f|5-6,  f|8,  £|ii,  f|i6,  f|22.6, 
f'32,  f'45.2,  f|64,  etc.,  each  being  just 
half  the  value  and  requiring  just  twice 
the  exposure  of  its  predecessor,  it  is 
clear  as  noonday. 


C.  P.  McCarrick. — We  are  respon- 
sible only  for  the  formula  for  blue 
print  solution  contained  in  the  maga- 
zine to  which  you  refer,  and  know  no- 
thing whatever  of  the  toning  method 
on  page  497  of  the  same  journal.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  promised 
result  can  be  obtained  in  that  way. 
Only  a  few  drops  of  the  acid  is  in- 
tended. 

S.  G.  Boyes. — They  differ  only  in 
degree,  a  negative  being  an  over-ex- 
posed and  over-developed  positive, 
and  a  positive  being  on  under-exposed 
and  under-developed  negative.  In 
other  words,  a  plate  exposed  and  de- 
veloped1 in  the  ordinary  way  is  nega- 
tive only  when  examined  by  transmit- 
ted light,  and  positive  when  looked  at 
by  reflected  light.  It  is  the  same  when 
it  is  as  a  "tintype"  as  on  a  glass  plate, 
only  its  negative  quality  cannot  be 
seen  as  the  plate  of  iron  is  not  trans- 
parent. 

Both  were  generally  produced  by 
wet  collodion,  and  the  method  of 
operation  for  the  positive  was  exactly 
the  same  as  for  the  negative,  only  the 
collodion  was  generally  thinner,  the 
exposure  shorter  than  for  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  image  was  developed 
with  iron  protosulphate,  and  not  car- 
ried much  beyond  the  appearance  of 
the  lights,  the  shadows  being  supplied 
by  black  backing;  the  black  varnish 
iu  the  case  of  the  tintype,  and  either  a 
similar  varnish  or  black  velvet  in  the 
case  of  the  glass. 

A.  Pierce. — Thanks  for  favorable 
opinion,  but  we  do  not  care  to  print 
the  congratulations  of  our  readers,  al- 
though always  glad  to  get  them.  It  is 
six  and  half  a  dozen  between  the  two 
formulae,  but  both  work  much  faster 
than  we  like.  We  prefer  to  go  slow, 
and  rather  than  risk  over  development 
of  the  lights,  the  besetting  sin  of  many 
photographers,  remove  the  plate  from 
the  developer  before  the  desired  den- 
sity is  produced,  and  get  that  by  in- 
tensification. 

H.  Craig. — While  it  is  true  that  the 
perspective  from  a  lens  of  short  focus 
is  theoretically  correct,  it  appears  to  be 
wrong,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing  so  far  as  pictorial  work  is  con- 
cerned. You  cannot  examine  a  4x5 
print  at  a  distance  from  the  eyes  of 
four  inches.  Make  a  4x5  portrait  with 
your  ten-inch  lens  and  you  will  never 
again  need  to  ask  such  a  question. 
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HE  question  of  whether  to  use  or  not  to 
use  the  combined  bath,  although  it  has 
come  as  regularly  as  the  swallows,  and  a 
good  deal  oftener,  seems  no  nearer  a  final 
answer  than  when  it  first  began  to  furnish 
food  for  photographic  meetings.  Nor 
need  it  be  matter  for  surprise  when  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  formuae  by 
which  some  of  such  baths  are  concocted, 
and  the  way  in  which  some  of  their  de- 
tractors use  them. 

The  key-note  to  one  of  those  causes  of 

failure   was   struck  at   a   recent   meeting 

of  one  of  the  London   societies,  when  a 

member,  in  reply    to    an    assertion    that 

prints    toned    in    a    combined    bath    over 

thirty   years  ago  were  as  good  as  when 

made,  said  "  The  combined  baths  of  those  days  contained    nothing  but  hypo 

and  gold."    And  he  might  have  added,  nothing  more  is  necessary.     We 

have  employed  such  a  simple  combined  bath  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

century  and  urged  its  use  almost  as  long;  but  photographers  generally 

have  not  danced  to  our  piping,  most  of  them,  like  the  doctors  of  the  olden 

time,  apparently  believing  that  the  greater  the  number  of  ingredients  the 

more  successful  the  prescription. 
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Nor  are  the  paper  makers  guiltless,  indeed  they  are  probably  the  greater 
sinners  of  the  two,  and  the  older  they  grow  the  worse  they  seem  to  get, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  formula  for  a  combined  bath,  issued 
along  with  the  latest  new  printing  out  paper,  Glycia : 

Lead  acetate   i   dram. 

Sodium   acetate    20  grains. 

Hypo   aoimces. 

Sodium    carbonate    20  grains. 

Powdered  alum  1  dram. 

Gold  chloride   2  grains. 

Water  up  to 16  ounces. 

The  learned  chemist  might  guess  at  and  graphically  show  the  changes 
that  occur  when  this  mixture  is  made,  but  just  what  takes  place  when  the 
print  is  introduced  is  a  different  matter.  The  poor  print  certainly  en- 
counters both  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  gets  a  taste  of  sulphur ;  and, 
while  it  may  take  on  a  beautiful  color,  there  is  no  saying  how  long  it  will 
remain  so. 

With  the  simple  combined  bath  that  we  have  always  recommended,  and 
which,  no  matter  what  we  have  been  using  in  our  experimental  work,  we 
always  employ  when  toning  a  print  for  ourself  or  a  friend,  it  is  very 
different.  There  being  nothing  but  hypo  and  gold,  the  only  change  that 
occurs  on  mixing  it  is  the' passing  of  the  gold  from  the  auric  to  the 
aurous  state,  the  state  in  which  it  is  most  ready  to  do  its  work ;  leaving 
the  unchanged  hypo  to,  according  to  Bothamley,  begin  its  work  and 
finish  it  before  the  gold  has  done  its  coloring. 
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As  with  other  baths  and  other  toning  methods,  the  obtainable  shades  of 
color  depend  largely  on  the  negative  and  depth  of  printing ;  but  with  suit- 
able negatives  and  suitable  printing  the  range  of  colors  and  shades  by  the 
simple  combined  bath  are  wide  enough  to  please  any  ordinary  amateur; 
and  so  long  as  the  bath  is  not  worked  beyond  its  contained  gold  the  per- 
manence is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  silver  print. 

And  just  here  comes  the  other  reason  for  the  ill  name  given  to  the 
combined  bath,  continuing  to  tone  in  the  solution  after  the  gold  has  been  ex- 
hausted ;  and  sometimes  the  hypo  too,  especially  in  baths  to  which  alum  has 
been  added.  Unfortunately  the  bath  continues  to  give  beautiful  tones 
after  the  gold  has  been  used  up,  and  the  ignorant  or  careless  photogra- 
pher continues  to  rejoice  in  the  sulphide  colors  until  they  begin  to  fade, 
when  he  condemns  the  bath  instead  of  his  misuse  of  it. 

What  we  have  used  so  long  and  recommended  so  often  that  it  may  be 
called  "  Our  "  combined  bath  is  as  follows : 

Sodium  hyposulphite  2  ounces. 

Water  16  ounces. 

Gold  chloride  2  grains. 

Mix  in  the  above  order,  that  is,  dissolve  the  hypo  in  the  water  and  add 
the  gold.     It  is  convenient  to  keep  the  latter  in  solution,  one  grain  to  the 
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drachm,  by  dissolving  a  15-grain  bottle  in  one  ounce  and  seven  drachms 
of  water.  The  bath  should  not  be  used  till  some  twenty-four  hours  after 
being  made. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  a  grain  of  gold  will  tone  prints  on  the 
modern  so-called  aristo  paper  and  from  modern  negatives,  to  the  extent 
of  a  sheet  and  a  half,  or  about  561  square  inches;  or  say,  28  4x5  prints; 
not  more  than  twice  that  quantity  should  be  toned  in  the  bath  so  made  up, 
as  all  beyond  that  is  apt  to  be  merely  so-called  sulphur  tones. 

When  we  make  up  a  new  bath,  which  we  rarely  do,  we  tone  the  three 
sheets,  throw  one-half  of  the  bath  away  and  add  half  the  quantity  made  up 
afresh.  As  we  tone  only  a  few  prints  at  a  time  we  keep  on  the  bottle  a 
note  of  each  quantity  as  it  is  toned,  and  as  soon  as  it  amounts  to  the  one 
and  a  half  sheet  again  throw  half  away  and  add  another  fresh  half.  In 
this  way  we  have  always  16  ounces  in  the  bottle,  have  it  always  ripe,  and 
always  know  just  how  many  prints  have  been  toned  and  how  many  it 
will  still  tone  with  gold. 


A  Plea  for  the  Tripod. 

Bv  T.  W.  Simpson. 


PLEA  for  the  use  of  the  tripod  seems 
not  only  a  forlorn  hope,  but,  by  an 
outsider  after  all  that  has  been 
urged  by  our  editors,  little  short  of 
an  impertinence.  My  only  excuse 
is  that  I  write  by  invitation;  and  if 
I  can  thus  induce  even  one  of  the 
thousands  of  thoughtless  snappers  to 
mend  his  ways  by  placing  his  camera 
on  three  steady  instead  of  two  un- 
steady legs  I  shall  not  have  written 
in  vain. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  seem, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  one  of  photography's  greatest  virtues  is  one  of 
its  greatest  enemies.  The  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  and  with 
certain  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  material  a  latent  image  may  be 
impressed  in  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second  has  brought  the  hand 
camera  into  almost  universal  use,  resulting  in  a  waste  of  plates  and  films 
that  would  be  appaling  if  we  could  see  them  all  in  a  heap.    I  readily  admit 
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that  excellent  work  may  be  done  with  the  hand  camera  in  the  hand  by 
those  who  know  its  limitations  and  rigidly  keep  within  them ;  but  they 
are,  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am 
within  the  mark  in  saying  that  of  all  the  snap  shots  that  shall  be  made 
during  the  season  already  begun,  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  developable 
negatives  will  be  worthless. 

And  it  is  the  thought  of  the  beginning  of  the  season  that  induces  me  to 
once  more  urge  the  making  of  the  tripod  the  constant  companion  of  the 
hand  camera.  In  at  least  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  what  can  be 
done  with  the  camera  in  the  hand  could  be  better,  and  generally  very  much 
better,  done  with  it  on  the  stand ;  and  he  who  grudges  the  little  additional 
trouble  thus  entailed  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  photographer  and  had 
better  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  source  of  amusement. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  who  goes  to  the  field  with  only  the 
camera  in  the  hand  either  does  not  take  photography  seriously,  or  is  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  the  art.  However  brightly  illuminated  some 
parts  or  objects  in  his  prospective  views  may  be,  there  will,  if  a  picture  is 
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the  object,  always  be  some  shadows  for  which  something  more  than  a 
snap  is  needed,  and  which,  if  left  in  the  blackness  incident  to  snapping, 
will  make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

What  is  the  objection  to  carrying  a  tripod  ?  It  cannot  be  the  bulk  or  the 
weight,  as  they  are  made  light  enough  and  compact  enough  to  meet  the 
desire  of  the  most  fastidious ;  and  while  they  should  be  high  enough  when 
erected  to  bring  the  focusing  glass  or  focusing  scale  easily  within  reach 
of  the  eye  without  stooping,  they  are  to  be  found  with  all  reasonable 
requirements ;  the  one  that  is  my  constant  companion  extends  to  52  inches, 
folds  and  slides  to  16,  and  weighs  22  ounces.  And  the  comfort  that  it 
gives,  the  perfect  confidence  that  with  it  I  can  expose  long  enough  to 
light  up  the  deepest  shadow  no  matter  how  small  the  stop  the  subject  and 
the  nature  of  the  reproduction  required.  With  only  the  hand  camera  in 
the  hand,  the  photographer  is  the  slave  of  circumstances  and  conditions, 
while  he  who  also  carries  the  tripod  can  feel  that  he  is  the  master,  fully 
equipped  for  anything  and  everything  that  may  turn  up. 

Those  who  take  to  photography  as  they  do-  to  golf,  baseball,  or  any 
other  amusement,  need  not  perhaps  trouble  themselves  with  the  tripod,  as 
in  any  case  their  results  are  not  likely  to  amount  to  much ;  but  he  who 
goes  in  for  picture  making,  and  especially  to  the  making  of  small  nega- 
tives for  enlargement,  a  practice  becoming  more  and  more  common  day 
by  day,  must,  if  he  is  to  meet  with  any  fair  measure  of  success,  have 
recourse  to  the  tripod.  He  must  be  able  to  stop  down  sufficiently  to  se- 
the  necessary  definition,  and  to  expose  long  enough  to  get  the  necessary 
detail  in  the  shadows;  he  must  be,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  master 
rather  than  the  slave  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which, 
and  only  under  which  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  really  desirable 
pictures  can  be  made. 

To  those  about  to  select  a  tripod  I  have,  as  the  result  of  personal  experi- 
ence, some  advice  to  give.  If  you  intend  going  to  the  seaside  don't  get 
one  of  the  popular  light  folding  and  sliding  variety.  They  have  only  one 
fault  but  it  is  so  serious  as  to  make  them  perfectly  useless  after  one  or  two 
of  the  damp  days  that  come  there  as  regularly  as  the  seasons.  No  matter 
how  dry  the  wood  of  which  they  were  made,  in  fact  the  drier  the  worse,  it 
absorbs  moisture  and  positively  refuses  to  slide,  so  that  if  it  happens  to 
be  put  away  folded,  it  will  remain  so  till  the  drier  days  come,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  at  that;  and  if  extended,  extended  it  will  remain 
probably  till  after  your  holidays  are  ended.  To  those  who,  like  myself, 
already  possess  such  a  tripod  I  would  recommed  the  plan  that  I  have 
learned  to  adopt ;  make  friends  with  the  cook  and  get  her  or  him  to  place 
it  in  some  warm  dry  corner  of  the  kitchen  when  not  in  use. 
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The   Perfect   Plate. 

Bv  Walter  Wood. 

\1/HY  use  an  imperfect  plate 
when  one  that  is  nearly 
perfect  is  on  the  market?  or  to 
be  a  little  exact,  why  use  one 
that  reverses  luminosities  of 
colors  and  buries  certain  deli- 
cate detail  in  halation  when 
one  with  neither  of  these  seri- 
ous faults  may  be  got  at  a 
trifling  increase  of  cost,  or  at 
no  increase  at  all  if  you  care  to 
back  it  yourself? 

Orthochromatism,  backing, 
and  the  use  of  lenses  of  long  fo- 
cus have  been  advocated  by  the 
editors  of  The  American  Am- 
ateur Photographer  for  years, 
and  while  they  have  seen  the 
latter  almost  universally  adopt- 
ed, the  others  are  still  unknown 
quantities  to  thousands  whose 
ignorance  of  their  qualities  is 
their  only  excuse.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  egotistic  to  think 
that  where  they  have  failed  1 
will  succeed,  but  "it's  votes 
that  count,"  and,  like  the  holy 
water  distributed  by  the  Scotch- 
man in  a  Russian  Greek  church, 
"If  it  disn'a  do  you  ony  gude, 
it'll  no  do  you  ony  ill." 

And  first,  as  regards  the  use 

of  orthochromatic  plates.     The 

ordinary   plate,   as   every   one 

c.  t.  wem.ag.  knows   or   ought    to   know,    is 

s»«  Francisco  Salon,  laoj.  sensitive  only  to  the  lower  end 

of  the  spectrum,  the  so-called  invisible  rays  and  the  blue- violet  and  blue; 

and   whatever  impression   is  made  by  objects   in  the  less  refrangible 

colors,  the  greens  and  reds,  is  made  only  by  the  white  light  reflected  from 
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them.  It  is,  or  should  be  equally  well  known  that  plates  that  have  been 
orthochromatized  have  a  sensitiveness  considerably  higher,  in  some  cases 
going  well  up  into  the  red ;  and  that  with  a  color  screen  cutting  off  some 
of  the  still  too  active  blues,  some  of  them  at  least,  give  a  color  rendering; 
that  is,  reproduce  the  colors  according  to  their  comparative  degrees  of 
luminosity,  that  is  practically  correct. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  great  bulk  of  photographers 
continue  to  use  the  more  imperfect  plate ;  professionals  still  telling  their 
sitters  that  a  luminous  yellow  dress  will  come  out  dark,  while  the  darker 
blue  will  be  rendered  as  if  it  were  white.    The  orthochromatic  plate  costs 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  plate,  is  in  every  way  as  easily  manipulated, 
and,  as  the  editors  have  again  and  again  shown,  keeps  as  well.     It  is  true 
that    for   the    best   that   an 
orthochromatic  plate  can  be 
made    to   give    a   screen   is 
necessary,  but,  except  for  the 
man    or    woman     altogether 
given   over  to   the   craze   of 
snapping,  the  rapid  plate  of 
to-day,   even  with   a  screen, 
admits  of  a  short  enough    ex- 
posure. 

Of  course  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  various 
brands  of  ortho  plates  on 
the  market,  and  some  are 
better  for  certain  kinds  of 
work  than  others;  but  any 
or  all  of  them  are  better  for 
all  kinds  of  work  than  the 
ordinary  plate,  and  I  have 
not  a  doubt  that  when  their 
virtues  be  come,  as  they  should 
and  will  sooner  or  later,  uni- 
versally known,  it  will  cease 
to  be  found  on  the  market, 
and  photographers  will  won- 
der why  they  could  have 
been  so  stupid  as  to  have 
preferred  an  imperfect  plate 
to  one  that  was  at  least 
nearly  perfect.  '  -can't  sbb  the  jokh." 
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Hardly  less  important  is  the  question,  to  back  or  not  to  back  ?  and  that 
it  is  still  a  question  arises,  as  does  that  of  orthochromatism,  from  ignor- 
ance. I  remember  hearing  the  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  then  Chicago 
observatory,  saying  "Photographers  don't  know  when  a  plate  is  fogged," 
which  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  do 
not  know  when  it  is  affected  by  halation.  They  recognize  it  readily 
enough  when  it  appears  in  the  surroundings  of  a  window  which,  in  an 
interior,  has  been  front  of  the  camera,  but  in  the  thousand  and  one  cases, 
and  generally  all  over  the  plate  wherever  a  dark  object  crosses  a  light, 
they  fail  to  realize  the  degradation  that  halation  produces ;  a  degradation 
that  makes  the  most  expensive  lens  no  better  than  the  cheapest  so  far  as 
definition  is  concerned.     While  it  is  true  that  there  are  other  causes  than 


reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate  for  halation,  that  is  the  greatest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  easily  cured  or  prevented ;  all  that  is  necessary 
being  the  destruction  of  the  reflecting  surface  by  the  application  of  almost 
anything,  so  long  as  it  is  in  optical  contact  with  the  back  of  the  plate. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  the  backing;  some  insisting  that 
it  should  have  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  glass  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, while  others,  especially  some  makers  of  commercial  backing,  claim 
the  inclusion  of  certain  chemicals  that  in  some  mysterious  way  increase 
the  anti-halation  effect;  but  both  my  experience  and  experiments  induce 
me  to  say  that  such  claims  are  nonsense,  and  that  any  one  backing  is  just 
as  good  as  another  so  long  as  it  is  easily  applied,  easily  removed,  and 
thoroughly  prevents  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  I  have  tried 
samples  of  all  the  commercial  makes  I  could  get,  and  found  them  all 
equally  efficacious,  although  not  quite  equal  in  simplicity  in  their  applica- 
tion ;  and  many  different  formulae  made  by  myself  without  in  any  case 
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recognizing  any  difference  in  the  results  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  halation 
was  concerned. 

For  sometime  I  have  been  using  what  is  known  as  the  Redfield  backing 
with  great  satisfaction.  I  pour  a  few  drops  in  the  center  of  the  plate, 
spread  it  roughly  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  and  in  five  minutes  it  is  dry  enough 
to  put  into  the  plate  holder.  The  "  E.  W.  N."  is  equally  good,  but  for 
the  little  rubbing  needed  to  charge  the  brush,  although  even  with  it,  a 
dozen  plates  may  be  backed  ready  for  the  holders  in  considerably  under 
half  an  hour.  To  the  doubter  I  would  say,  take  the  first  backing  that 
comes  handy,  coat  half  of  each  of  half  a  dozen  plates,  expose  for  as  near 
as  possible  the  correct  time,  and  if  possible  with  one  of  the  new  anastig- 
mats,  and  develop  for  detail.     Prints  from  those  negatives  and  the  neg- 


atives themselves  will  show  at  a  glance  the  influence  of  the  backing.  If 
you  have  played  your  part  right  the  one-half  of  each  will  present  the 
usual  appearance  that  has  passed  for  "  keen  cutting  "  all  these  years  with 
[hose  who  knew  no  better,  but  which  to  a  critical  or  trained  eye,  is  more 
like  the  wooly  definition  incident  to  insufficiently  corrected  lenses ;  while 
the  other,  that  covered  by  the  backing,  has  that  crisp  perfect  definition  that 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  aerial  image  formed  by  a  perfect  lens  and 
examined  by  a  corrected  focusing  glass.  Such  an  image  once  seen  and 
recognized  as  being  due  to  the  backing,  and  the  suggested  experiment 
leaves  no  doubt  on  that  point,  settles  the  question  of  "to  back  or  not  to 
back  "  for  all  time,  and  induces  the  resolution  never  again,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  use  an  unbacked  plate. 
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Specialism  in  Photography, — IV*    Book  Illustration, 

By  James  Ross. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
neglected  specialties  that  might  be  taken  up  by  the  amateur  is  book 
or  story  illustration.  Long  before  photography  came  on  the  scene  it  was 
the  favorite  pastime  of  some  of  the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  age; 
some  drawing  the  illustrations  with  their  own  hands,  but  more  generally 
they  hunted  the  world  over  for  engravings  that  would  answer  their 
purpose. 

The  first  step  was  to  select  some  particular  book,  the  cheaper  the  bind- 
ing the  better,  paper  covers  being  especially  suitable,  as  there  was  no 
qualms  of  conscience  in  tearing  it  into  sheets.  The  story  was  carefully 
considered,  notes  being  made  of  such  incidents  as  were  most  amenable 
to  illustration,  and  then  the  search  for  such  illustrations  began ;  some- 
times lasting  for  years  before  the  desired  number  wrere  obtained.  When 
the  collection  was  complete  they  were  trimmed  to  size  or  otherwise  made 
ready  for  the  binder  who  used  them  as  inserts  in  a  volume  on  which  he 
frequently  expended  all  his  skill,  making  books,  that  when  they  come  into 
the  market  as  they  sometimes  do,  bring  fabulous  prices. 

For  book  illustration  of  this  kind  photography  is  pre-eminently  suited, 
and  although  such  a  book  may  not  be  of  such  intrinsic  value  as  one  with 
rare  engravings,  it  will  be  even  of  greater  interest  to  its  compiler  as  being 
partly  the  work  of  his  own  hands  and  brain. 

Let  him  take,  say,  any  of  the  more  popular  novels  and  study  it  care- 
fully, making  notes  of  such  incidents  as  lend  themselves  readily  to  illus- 
tration and  that  are  at  the  same  time  within  his  ability  to  produce.  The 
incidents  may  be  either  treated  seriously,  or  they  may  be  caricatured, 
although  the  latter  is  much  the  more  difficult,  but  on  no  account  should 
both  methods  be  found  in  one  volume. 

A  4x5  camera  would  probably  be  the  most  convenient  size  to  adopt, 
but  the  arrangement  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  trimming  down  to 
about  3x4  or  a  trifle  larger  for  the  average  size  of  the  pages  of  the 
modern  novel.  Then,  as  the  photographs  are  to  have  more  than  the  ephem- 
eral value  of  the  average  snap  shots,  the  idea  of  snapping  should  be  almost 
if  not  altogether  abandoned,  and  full  exposures  given.  Not  less  import- 
ant is  the  selection  of  the  printing  method.  Permanence  is  a  sine  qua  non, 
and  that  means  either  platinum  or  carbon;  and  the  latter  very  much  in 
preference,  as  with  it  there  is  a  wide  range  of  colors  from  which  to  choose 
while  with  the  former  we  are  confined  to  black  in  one  or  the  other  of  its 
shades. 

He  that  will  take  to  this  fashion  of  book  illustration  and  go  about  it 
systematically  will  find  a  new  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  photography. 
Carrying  the  incidents  for  illustration  in  his  head  wherever  he  goes,  his 
power  of  seeing  will  be  developed  and  all  created  things  will  appear  under 
a  new  and  more  attractive  aspect.    With  nothing  beyond  the  desire  to 
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take  a  thing  because  it  is  pretty,  or  when  wandering  about  in  search  of 
something  to  take,  one  is  apt  to  work  half  heartedly,  and  in  a  slipshod 
way ;  but  when  with  each  exposure  there  is  a  special  object  in  view,  every 
stage  from  the  selection  and  grouping  of  the  figures,  if  figures  there  be, 
or  from  the  selection  of  the  point  from  which  the  best  composition  can  be 
secured,  and  a  time  at  which  the  shadows  shall  tell  the  best,  to  the  final 
trimming  of  the  print,  his  whole  soul  is  in  the  work  and  the  outcome,  if 
not  at  first,  will  soon  become  examples  of  the  highest  class  of  photo- 
graphic art. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  method  of  book  illustration,  very 
fine  books  having  been  made  even  in  the  days  of  wet  collodion.  But  if 
practical  then,  how  much  easier  now !     And  then,  the  small  negatives  thus 


made;  made  with  a  care  as  I  have  already  suggested;  that  has  resulted 
in  a  quality  far  above  the  ordinary  run,  are  available  for  enlargement  to 
something  like  exhibition  size;  to  say,  12x10,  should  add  another  charm 
to  the  work  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular  specialties  of  photog- 
raphy. 

1  need  hardly  add  that  the  book  selected  for  illustration  must  be  such 
as  is  connected  with  the  surroundings  of  the  illustrator  or  within  such 
surroundings  as  are  to  him  come-at-able.  "The  Story  of  Sarah,"  for 
example,  by  those  within  easy  reach  of  the  Long  Island  South  Bay  and 
the  sand  dunes  between  it  and  the  ocean ;  while  "  Eben  Holden  "  is  easily 
within  the  compass  of  inland  dwellers  and  those  whose  lots  are  cast 
amongst  the  smaller  farms  in  the  country. 
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Words  From  The  Watch-Tower, 

BY   WATCHMAN. 

NO  wonder  that  the  editors  keep  hammering  away  at  the  general  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  lens,  as  misrepresentations 
concerning  it  are  probably  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  concerning 
anything  else  connected  with  photography.  The  latest  that  has  found  its 
way  to  the  watch-tower  is  in  a  handbook,  "  Photography  for  Novices," 
by  Percy  Lund,  author,  editor  and  correspondent;  and  it  is  a  misstate- 
ment that  I  would  have  thought  would  not  now  be  made  by  even  "  the 
man  in  the  street." 

Speaking  of  the  lens,  he  says :  "  The  longer  the  focus  of  the  lens  the 
greater  the  distance  the  light  has  to  travel  before  it  reaches  the  plate,  and 
therefore,  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  in  its  intensity.  In  prac- 
tice this  means  that  the  longer  the  focus  of  the  lens  the  longer  the  expos- 
ure must  be  to  secure  a  perfect  negative."  And  again,  as  if  to  confirm  the 
statement,  "  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  manufacturers  prefer  short 
focus  lenses;  they  require  shorter-bodied  cameras,  and  they  are  quicker 
than  those  of  long  focus."  I  had  thought  that  by  this  time  even  the 
aforesaid  "  man  in  the  street "  knew  that  other  things  being  equal,  the 
rapidity  of  a  lens  depends  entirely  on  the  focal  fraction  of  its  aperture; 
that  a  lens  of,  say,  twenty  inches  working,  say,  at  f/8,  has  exactly  the 

same  speed  as  one  of  five  inches  at  the  same  ratio. 

*    *    * 

There  is  sometimes  more  in  heredity  than  most  people  think.  In  a 
New  York  court  recently  young  Sarony,  son  of  the  once  well-known* 
and  popular  photographer  of  that  name,  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  do? 
with  the  business  now  being  carried  on  under  his  name  except  that  he  got 
$35  a  week  for  the  use  of  it.  Needless  to  ask  "What's  in  a  Name?" 
after  that. 


Notes* 

Color  Photography  of  the  usual  mysterious  kind  is  again  going  the 
rounds  of  both  the  lay  and  the  photographic  press.  This  time  the  fortu- 
nate discoverer  is  the  son  of  a  Yale  professor,  a  fact  that  may  have  helped 
the  faith  of  some  that  from  past  experience  might  have  been  doubters. 
But  the  cat  has  got  so  far  out  of  the  bag  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
photography  in  the  colors  of  nature  is  not  yet.  In  a  communication  to 
The  Times-Bttlletin  the  inventor,  Mr.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  tells  enough 
although  he  says  it  is  a  secret  process,  to  show  that  it  is  a  modification  of 
the  three-color  method.  From  it  we  gather  that  several  negatives  are 
required,  got  by  exposure  through  color  screens  and  on  resensitized 
plates.  These  are  printed  on  paper  coated  with  emulsions  which,  after 
exposure  to  light,  on  development  yield  the  colors  of  the  screens.  Here 
follow  his  own  words.  "  Several  plates  (negatives)  are  required,  which 
are  taken  through  special  screens  on  resensitized  plates.  The  paper  is 
wrought  wet,  and  is  coated  with  emulsions  which  by  the  action  of  light 
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will  on  development  yield  the  colors  of  the  screens.  The  various  nega- 
tives are  then  printed ;  the  paper  developed  for  each  emulsion  and  finally 
cleared,  the  combination  of  colors  in  the  varying  proportions  and  superim- 
position  reproducing  all  the  colors  of  the  original." 

The  process  appears  to  be  something  akin  to  that  introduced  in  1896 
by  Worel,  by  which  he,  and  more  recently  Neuhauss  and  others  have  met 
with  a  passable  degree  of  success.  They  coat  paper  with  emulsions  con- 
taining fugitive  organic  dyes,  red-green  and  blue-violet,  each  of  which  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  completely  bleached  by  white  light,  but  when 
acted  on  by  colors  transmitted  or  reflected,  each  color  bleaches  only  its 
minus  two;  under  red  and  blue  and  green  disappear,  under  green  the 
blue  and  red,  and  under  the  blue  the  green  and  the  red. 

Washing  Prints. — The  Messrs.  Lumiere  have  been  experimenting  in 
this  direction  and,  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  running 
water  is  not  nearly  so  perfect  a  method  as  washing  by  frequent  changes. 
Briefly,  with  running  water  there  is  an  immense  waste  and  the  work  is 
neither  so  soon  nor  so  well  done ;  while  seven  changes  with  five  minutes 
between  each,  although  the  water  does  not  more  than  well  cover  the  print, 
is  proved  to  be  perfectly  sufficient. 

To  us  this  was  nothing  new,  as  we  have  for  years  washed  in  a  similar 
way  and  have  never  seen  a  faded  print  from  insufficient  washing.  Our 
method,  and  we  can  strongly  recommend  it,  is  to  employ  two  dishes,  gen- 
erally about  10x8  for  5x7  prints.  Into  one  we  place  two  pints  of  water 
and  put  a  dozen  prints  in  one  by  one,  taking  care  that  they  are  thoroughly 
separated.  Then  into  the  other  dish  another  two  pints  of  water,  and, 
drawing  the  prints  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  bottom  or  the  one  first 
placed  in  the  dish,  let  them  drip  for  a  short  time,  and  place  them  in  the 
second  dish.  The  first  dish  is  then  emptied  and  rinsed,  and  another  two 
pints  of  water  placed  in  it,  and  the  transfer  of  the  prints  repeated.  In  this 
way  the  eight  changes  consume  sixteen  pints  of  water  and  occupy  about 
forty  minutes  of  time,  but  the  washing  is  complete,  and  although  the 
prints  so  washed  may  fade,  it  can  never  be  from  insufficient  washing. 

The  Prtce  of  Silver  surely  reached  its  limit  on  the  down  grade  a 
short  time  ago  when  it  was  quoted  at  47  cents  per  troy  ounce.  Of  course 
that  makes  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  plates  or  paper,  but  it  would  have 
counted  in  the  old  wet  collodion  and  albumen  paper  days.  It  does  not 
seem  so  long  either  since  we  allowed  s/4=$i,28  for  each  ounce  that  we 
recovered  from  photographers  waste,  and  even  then  some  of  them  were 
inclined  to  grumble,  not  at  the  price  but  because  they  thought  they 
should  have  got  more  from  their  often  carelessly  collected  stuff. 

Speaking  of  what  a  little  work  and  a  great  age  may  do  in  enhancing  the 
price  of  silver,  The  Amateur  Photographer  says  that  at  a  recent  sale 
fourteen  ounces  brought  $20,500,  or  about  $1,500  per  ounce;  but  it  was 
"  A  Tudor  Cup,"  and  that  made  a  mighty  difference. 

Photography  at  the  Paris  Salon. — It  turns  out  that  those  who 
were  congratulating  photography  on  admission  to  the  Paris  Salon,  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  of  all  the  exhibitions,  were  just  a  little  too  previous. 
It  would  seem  that  the  New  York  Herald  started  the  story,  but  it  only 
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said  that  they  were  received  as  exhibits,  a  very  different  thing  from  ac- 
cepted. While  photography  has  given  abundant  evidence  of  its  being  a 
means  of  producing  pictures  worthy  of  being  classed  as  works  of  fine 
art,  the  time  for  its  acceptance  by  the  Paris  Salon  is  not  yet. 

A  New  Yellow. — Many  of  the  yellows  used  for  screens  and  dark 
room  lights  are  so  fugitive  that  a  new  one  and  one  that  is  like  to  be  more 
durable  is  hailed  with  pleasure.  The  following  is  said  to  give  such  a 
yellow.  When  a  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  is  added  gradually 
to  a  solution  ammonium  sulphocyanide  in  an  open  vessel  the  result  is  a 
fine  canary  yellow,  and  that  woolen  material  immersed  in  the  solution 
readily  absorbs  the  color.  The  material  is  in  general  use  in  most  dark 
rooms  and  the  experiment  should  be  tried  by  those  who  have  the  time.  A 
suitable  permanent  yellow  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  our  colors. 

How  to  Hold  the  Hand  Camera  in  a  Crowd. — A  writer  in  Photog- 
raphy says  the  best  way  to  hold  the  hand  camera  in  a  crowded  street  is 
to  take  a  place  behind  the  crowd,  hold  the  camera,  inverted,  at  arm's 
length  above  the  head  in  which  position  the  image  can  easily  be  seen  in  the 
finder,  and  the  bulb  easily  pressed. 

Intensification. — Dr.  Chesterman,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy, finds  that  negatives  whitened  by  mercury  for  intensification, 
if  blackened  by  pyrocatechin  gives  something  like  twice  the  intensity  of 
blackening  by  sulphate  of  ammonia.     The  following  formula  may  be 

employed : 

Pyrocatechin   10  grains. 

Caustic  potass   50  grains. 

Water   10  ounces. 

The  solution  should  be  made  shortly  before  use  as  it  does  not  keep  well. 
It  was  of  a  latticed  window  in  Lacock  Abbey,  the  original  being  so  small 

An  Early  Photograph  by  Talbot. — At  an  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  etc.,  held  in  Lacock,  the  home  of  the  Talbots,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Armstrong  snowed  a  copy  from  a  photograph  made  by  the  Father 
of  Photography  in  1835,  four  years  before  Daguerre  came  into  the  field, 
as  to  need  a  microscope  to  show  the  200  sections  of  glass,  but  in  the  en- 
largement they  showed  perfectly. 

Cleaning  the  Silver  Bath. — There  are  some  who  still  work  wet 
collodion  and  who  have  from  time  to  time  to  clear  the  bath  from  alcoholic 
and  other  impurities  by  the  old,  old  sunning  method.  Dr.  Vogel  recom- 
mends, instead  of  the  sunning  which  needs  sunlight  and  takes  consider- 
able time,  about  five  grains  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  five  minims 
nitric  acid  to  each  two  pints,  and  the  whole  to  be  gently  warmed ;  saying 
that  in  this  way  what  by  sunning  might  take  several  hours  could  be  done 
in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  given  as  something  new,  but  older  wet  collodion 
workers  will  remember  that  except  for  the  heating,  it  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  sunning.  Our  note  book  shows  that  the  permanganate  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  as  early  as  1863. 

Sepia  Platinotype. — Mr.  Inston,  whose  platinotype  prints  are  ad- 
mired all  over  England,  gives  the  following  as  a  new  and  excellent  method 
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for  the  production  of  the  finest  sepia  tones.  He  employs  the  "  C  C  " 
paper,  prints  a  shade  darker  than  for  black  tones,  and  makes  the  developer 
thus: 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potass 2      ounces. 

Mercuric  chloride    iJA  drams. 

Potass  citrate    2l/2  drams. 

Acid  citric  4      drams. 

Place  these  ingredients  in  a  perfectly  clean  bottle  containing  fourteen 
ounces  of  water,  and  within  an  hour,  after  all  are  dissolved  the  developer 
will  be  ready  for  use.  To  develop  take  one  part  of  the  developer  and  one 
part  of  water,  and  slightly  warm  it  in  an  enameled  dish  over  a  gas  or 
other  flame.  Then  pour  it  back  into  the  measure  and  with  the  usual 
sweep,  flow  it  over  the  print  face  up;  and  keep  the  dish  rocking  till 
development  is  complete.  Then,  without  washing,  place  the  print  at 
once  into  the  acid  fixing  solution,  but  weaker  than  usually  prescribed,  say, 
not  stronger  than  1  in  200.  Follow  this  up  with  at  least  two  such  baths, 
or  until  one  is  sure  that  every  trace  of  iron  is  removed,  and  wash  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  color  got  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  finer  than  by  any  other,  the 
printing  should  be  carried  just  far  enough,  and  the  negative  should  be  of 
the  right  kind,  not  necessarily  strong,  but  with  full  detail  and  suitable 
contrast. 

The  Philadelphia  Salon. — We  regret  to  learn  that  it  has  been  defi- 
nitely decided  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  not  to  hold 
this  year,  what  we  had  fondly  hoped  was  to  become  an  annual  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  photography,  the  Photographic  Salon.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  say  that  we  have  it  on  the  best  possible  authority  that  not  only  has  the 
Salon  idea  not  been  abandoned,  but  that  arrangements  for  the  holding 
of  one  next  year  has  already  been  under  consideration ;  and,  although,  it 
is  a  long  time  to  look  forward,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  wish  that  it  will  then  be  such  a  success  as  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  determined  to  make  the  Philadelphia  Salon  an  annual 
institution. 


Contribution  Box* 


sextuple  development. 


UNTIL  I  saw  Mr.  Burn-Murdach's  article  on  this  subject  on  page  63  of 
the  February  number  I  did  not  know  the  real  pleasure  and  comfort 
that  may  be  experienced  in  development.  I  had  for  some  years  developed 
by  time  factors,  and  found  that  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  method  of 
examining  the  negative  from  time  to  time,  guessing  and  often  guessing 
wrongly,  and  the  factors  had  to  be  found,  not  exactly  as  Watkms  indi- 
cated, but  such  as  would  give  me  just  the  kind  of  negative  I  wanted. 
Nor,  when  that  was  done  was  it  all  plain  sailing.  The  calculation  had  to 
be  made,  and  the  excitement  generally  incident  to  development  sometimes 
led  to  confusion  and  mistakes. 

By  the  sextuple  method  the  factor  is  arranged  once  for  all ;  not  by  vary- 
ing its  number  but  by  mixing  favorite  reducers  till  a  factor  of  six  gives 
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the  desired  result  Without  any  mixing  I  find  Imogen  just  the  thing  in 
every  respect,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  for  the  first  appear- 
ance, and  whatever  that  may  be;  continue  the  same  number  of  minutes 
that  it  has  occupied  in  seconds.  Whatever  the  number  of  seconds  that 
have  elapsed  from  the  covering  of  the  plate  by  the  solution  till  the  first 
appearance  of  the  highest  light ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  point  be- 
tween the  two,  or  between  the  first  and  second  counting  from  the  left,  and 
call  it  minutes  and  fractions  thereof.  Thus,  the  coming  occupies  45  sec- 
onds, the  point  makes  4.5,  or  four  minutes  and  a  half ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  negative  will  be  found  perfectly  developed.  I  have  just 
developed  three  dozen  plates  exposed  during  a  recent  trip  East,  and 
although  the  exposures  varied  from  about  half  a  second  to  four  minutes, 
there  is  not  one  with  a  fault  that  can  be  laid  to  the  development,  nor  was 
the  backing  removed  till  it  came  off  of  its  own  accord  during  the  final 
washing.  G.  L.  Sanford. 

RUBBING  DOWN  PRINTS. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  trouble  in  rubbing  down  glossy  gelatine  prints 
when  mounting  them  wet.  Paper  between  them  and  the  squeegee  stuck 
and  entailed  endless  trouble  until  I  was  forced  to  adopt  the  dry  mounting. 
Now  my  difficulties  are  ended.  I  use  a  piece  of  rubber  cloth,  black  rubber 
on  one  side  and  white  muslin  oh  the  other.  I  trim  before  fixing  and  ton- 
ing, and  taking  them  out  of  the  last  washing  water  one  by  one,  pile  them 
on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible. 
They  are  pasted,  each  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  although  firmly  squeegeed 
in  that  state  the  muslin  surface  never  sticks  to  the  tacky  surface  of  the 
print.  Clare  M.  Wallbridge. 

IMPROVING  THE   NEGATIVE. 

Never  till  you  try,  will  you  know  how  easy  it  is  to  improve  a  landscape 
negative ;  and  easy  as  at  first  it  is  found,  it  will  come  easier  and  easier,  and 
the  improvement  will  be  greater  and  greater  the  oftener  you  do  it.  While 
the  method  I  adopt  is  as  old  as  the  mist,  or  at  least  as  photography  itself, 
it  is  not  so  generally  practiced  as  it  should  be,  as  the  difference  between  a 
print  from  a  negative  that  has  been  improved  and  from  one  that  has  not 
is  so  great  that  only  an  expert  could  know  that  they  were  from  the  same. 

With  finely  powdered  pumice  on  a  piece  of  wash  leather  I  go  lightly  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  negative,  applying  sufficient  pressure,  with  a  cir- 
cular motion  to  give  a  "  bite  "  to  the  pencil.  With  pencils  of  varying 
degrees  of  hardness  shadows  can  be  lighted,  outlines  strengthened  and 
lights  intensified.  R.  J.  Ford. 

SOFT   PRINTS    FROM   HARD    NEGATIVES. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  new  in  the  following,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  known  to  every  one,  and  it  will  be  acceptable  to  all  who  want 
a  soft  print  from  a  hard  negative  and  do  not  know  how  to  get.  The  plan 
is  simplicity  itself.  Print  under  the  negative  on  a  piece  of  rollable  film 
the  size  of  itself,  and  only  for  a  time  sufficient  to  give  on  development  a 
faint  image ;  one  or  two  experiments  will  show  just  how  far  to  carry  it. 
In  making  the  print  proper,  the  film  with  its  faint  image  is  placed  between 
the  negative  and  paper,  the  film  side  next  the  film  of  the  negative,  and 
printing  carried  to  the  usual  extent ;  and  the  faint  detail  on  the  film,  com- 
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ing  as  it  does,  opposite  the  weak  parts  of  the  negative  makes  a  wonder- 
fully improved  print.  A.  W.  Hastings. 

a  UNIPOD. 

Unwilling  to  be  bothered  with  a  tripod  and  knowing  from  experience 
that  I  cannot  hold  the  camera  in  the  hand  steady  enough  for  exposures  of 
from  one  to  three  seconds,  and  I  have  rarely  taken  a  photograph  that  was 
worth  looking  at  in  less,  I  have  rigged  up  a  unipod  that  is  rather  a  help 
than  a  hindrance  in  walking  about  the  country,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  I 
can  hold  the  camera  as  long  as  ever  I  am  likely  to  want.  It  is  practically 
an  alpenstock  pointed  with  an  iron  shod,  and  at  the  other  end  a  screw  that 
fits  the  socket  in  the  camera.  Its  length  is  such  that  when  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  the  camera  in  its  place,  both  finder  focusing  and  scale  are 
easily  within  reach  of  my  eye  without  bending.  When  not  in  use  the 
screw  is  covered  with  a  brass  cap,  and  it  is  a  useful  tool  whether  for  de- 
fence or  to  help  one  up  a  hill.  From  experiments  I  am  certain  that  with 
the  camera  on  the  unipod  and  leaning  against  my  chest,  I  could  give  a 
perfectly  steady  exposure  of  as  long  as  I  could  hold  my  breath. 

A.  W.  Fleming. 


Matting  and  Tinting  Mounts. 

I     HAVE  been  trying  to  find  time  to  write  you  my  experience  with  the 
so-called  American  method  of  mounting  (with  colored  mats)  which 
was  spoken  of  in  your  magazine  for  April. 

Probably  what  I  have  to  say  is  too  well  known  to  be  of  interest,  but  as 
I  see  very  little  of  magazines  or  exhibitions  I  cannot  judge.  Every  sug- 
gestion helps  and  it  will  show  my  good  will  at  least. 

Probably  all  your  readers  who  have  mounted  with  the  colored  papers 
have  found  in  combining  that  one  of  the  tints  was  just  a  shade  too  much 
this  or  that,  and  no  matter  what  their  stock,  the  right  thing  was  not  to  be 
found. 

I  hardly  touch  my  stock  any  more  as  I  find  that  a  tint  of  water  color 
brushed  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  card  board  is  a  saving  both  in  time  and  ap- 
pearance. You  can  get  any  shade  you  want  and  in  addition  you  have  a 
multitude  of  paper  surfaces  to  vary  your  effect  with. 

As  to  colors,  if  you  are  a  gum  worker  you  have  either  tube  or  dry  col- 
ors. If  you  believe  in  economy  and  buy  dry  colors  at  a  paint  store,  the 
cost  is  almost  nothing  and  you  can  afford  to  experiment  freely  or  throw 
away  all  the  messes  that  do  not  suit.  The  same  grinding  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  gum  as  for  gum  prints  makes  a  good  water  color,  with 
a  drop  of  glycerine  to  prevent  cracking  if  they  are  to  undergo  much 
bending. 

Many  will  say  they  do  not  know  how  to  mix  color,  but  if  they  can  make 
a  harmony  of  colored  cardboards  they  will  have  very  little  trouble  mixing 
colors,  and  if  they  have  used  tints  in  gum  work  they  have  already  had 
practice.  To  make  an  even  tint  with  water  color  I  want  a  brush  full 
enough  of  color  to  make  a  puddle  of  it  on  the  paper,  and  to  push  this  along 
ahead  of  vour  brush  without  actually  letting  the  brush  touch  the  paper. 
This  is  only  one  way,  and  probably  every  one  will  work  it  differently. 

A.  E.  Goettino. 
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Painters  on  Photographic  Juries* 

Alfred  Stieglitz. 

MOST  of  the  leading  pictorial  photographic  workers  of  the  world  have 
long  since  definitely  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  jurors  for  their 
exhibitions  must  be  drawn  from  their  own  ranks.  This  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  after  long  experience  and  many  experiments.  For  years, 
photographers  have  resorted  to  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  such 
painters  and  sculptors  as  were  available,  these,  as  a  rule,  representing  the 
conventional  idea  of  an  "  artist " ;  by  which  is  meant  such  painters  and 
sculptors  as  have  virtually  no  prestige  amongst  the  artists  themselves, 
but  who  frequently  stand  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  average  public. 

As  pictorial  photography  advanced,  and  the  leading  photographers  came 
to  have  a  truer  comprehension  of  the  real  artistic  possibilities  of  their 
medium  of  expression,  it  was  realized,  that  in  order  to  establish  pictorial 
photography  as  a  recognized  art,  those  interested  and  practicing  it  would 
have  to  select  their  judges  from  their  own  ranks.  This  idea,  together 
with  other  causes,  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  establishment  of  the 
London  Salon,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  photographic 
exhibitions,  pictorial  photography  stood  absolutely  on  its  own  feet.  The 
prime  movers  in  this  secession  from  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  (now  the  Royal  Photographic  Society),  until 
then  the  most  famous  and  oldest  of  photographic  exhibitions,  were  men 
who  for  years  had  been  practicing  pictorial  photography,  who  had  forced 
its  first  real  serious  recognition,  and  who  had  been  signaled  out  by  artists, 
and  even  not  infrequently  by  the  "  artists,"  as  men  worthy  of  artistic  rec- 
ognition, and  fully  competent  to  judge  the  artistic  worth  of  pictorial  pho- 
tographs generally. 

With  the  advent  of  this  organized  movement,  British  photography  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and  bounds,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  of  almost  the 
entire  British  photographic  press  and  the  large  majority  of  British  photog- 
raphers. As  the  Salon  encouraged  individuality,  new  ideas  and  methods, 
it  received  recognition  from  sources  better  able  to  judge  the  artistic  value 
of  its  endeavors  than  are  the  mass  of  conventional  photographers  and  the 
equally  conventionalized  press.  What  the  Salon  has  been  to  pictorial 
photography,  those  honestly  and  impartially  interested  in  its  history  and 
progress  know  so  well  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  here. 
The  very  fact  that  these  photographers  depended  entirely  upon  themselves 
has  resulted  in  making  them  infinitely  more  competent  to  deal  with  all 
matters  affecting  their  art,  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  remained 
in  the  old  rut. 

It  was  only  through  the  adoption  of  this  independent  course,  much  as 
it  may  have  been  ridiculed  by  press,  photographers  at  large,  artists,  and 
even  "  artists,"  that  respect  for  the  earnestness  of  the  workers  was  grad- 
ually forced  from  their  most  bitter  opponents,  and  eventually  it  also  proved 
to  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  recognition  to-day  universally  ac- 
corded to  pictorial  photography. 

Though  there  were  photographers  on  the  continent  working  along 
advanced  lines,  yet  no  organized  or  recognized  pictorial  movement  then 
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existed  outside  of  England.  In  America,  at  this  same  time,  pictorial  pho- 
tography was  in  its  embryonic  state  and  in  a  seemingly  hopeless  condi- 
tion. Developed  and  fostered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  individuals, 
it  was  instilled  with  life  by  their  seriousness  and  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose. With  the  advent  of  the  first  Philadelphia  Salon,  1898,  came  the 
adoption  of  all  the  London  Salon  ideas  except  those  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion of  its  judges  and  the  awarding  of  diplomas  to  those  having  pictures 
hung.  Why  the  method  of  selecting  the  judges  was  excepted  can  readily 
be  explained.  At  that  time,  this  country  had  but  few  pictorial  photogra- 
phers whose  names  carried  enough  weight  in  the  photographic  world  to 
permit  the  formation  of  a  jury  composed  entirely  of  photographers,  even 
though  the  management  had  desired  to  secure  such  a  jury. 

Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  American  public,  including  the  bulk  of 
the  American  photographers  themselves,  as  to  the  seriousness  and  real 
purpose  of  this  movement,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  imbue  this  first 
exhibition  with  an  artistic  tone  so  convincing,  that  the  public  mind  could 
be  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  artistic  character  of  the  photographic  Salon. 
The  writer,  a  member  of  the  "  Linked  Ring,"  when  he  accepted,  together 
with  Robert  Redfield  (photographer),  and  three  painters  of  repute 
(Chase,  Vonnoh  and  Mrs.  Stephens),  the  invitation  to  act  as  one  of  the 
judges  at  this  Salon  of  '98,  fully  realized  the  shortcomings  of  the  system 
there  adopted;  as  he  had  served  on  innumerable  mixed  juries  in  Conti- 
nental Europe,  he  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  note  artists'  idiosyncra- 
cies  as  displayed  in  judging  photographs.  Despite  the  assurances  of  the 
management  of  this  first  American  Salon,  the  writer  was  nevertheless 
sceptical  whether  the  appointed  painters  would  do  justice  to  that  task 
which  they  had  undertaken.  As  was  anticipated,  at  the  day  appointed, 
Messrs.  Chase  and  Vonnoh  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  having  "  more 
important  duties  to  perform  elsewhere."  Thus,  history  again  repeated 
itself.  The  photographers,  more  conscientious  than  the  artists,  performed 
that  duty  which  the  latter  shirked,  and  the  jury,  instead  of  being  con- 
stituted with  painters  in  the  majority,  as  originally  designed,  was,  in  re- 
ality, a  jury  on  which  photographers  predominated.  That  the  artists 
were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  artistic  judgment  of  the  photographers  on 
this  jury,  is  placed  on  record  beyond  any  possible  dispute,  by  the  confirm^ 
atory  act  of  having  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  diplomas  issued  by  the 
management  on  this  occasion. 

This  Salon  called  forth  much  new  talent,  amongst  whom  the  following 
were  most  conspicuous:  Clarence  H.  White,  Kasebier,  Day,  Keiley  and 
Eva  L.  Watson.  The  pictures  of  these  photographers  created  such  a 
sensation,  that  at  the  second  Salon,  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  So- 
ciety appointed  as  its  jurors:  Miss  Johnston,  F.  H.  Day  and  H.  Troth; 
while  the  Art  Academy,  recognizing  the  entire  ability  of  certain  photog- 
raphers to  replace  the  painter  and  to  pass  final  judgment  on  the  artistic 
merit  of  a  pictorial  photograph,  forewent  its  prerogative  to  appoint  paint- 
ers or  sculptors  and  appointed  Clarence  H.  White  and  Gertrude  Kasebier 
as  its  representatives  upon  the  jury.  Thus,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Salon,  practically  all  the  principles  of  the  "  Linked  Ring "  were  finally 
officially  confirmed  and  established  by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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In  the  meantime,  American  photography  was  beginning  to  attract 
attention  throughout  the  world,  astonishing  the  art  loving  public  by  its 
unusual  and  revolutionary  productions  and  ideas.  The  earnestness  of 
purpose  displayed  in  these  Salons  and  the  serious  recognition  accorded 
to  the  pictorial  worker  in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  "Cause,"  resulted  in 
drawing  from  their  retirement  many  who  hitherto  had  refrained  from 
exhibiting  at  all  because  of  the  insincere  character  of  most  of  the  former 
so-called  pictorial  photographic  exhibitions  in  this  country.  American 
photography,  in  consequence,  suddenly  acquired  such  an  impetus  as  to 
make  itself  felt  wherever  interest  was  taken  in  the  development  of  this 
new  branch  of  art  expression. 

And  how  was  all  this  accomplished?  Solely  through  the  uncompro- 
mising attitude  of  the  leaders  in  proclaiming  the  independence  of  their 
art  and  maintaining  its  entire  ability  to  look  after  its  own  interests. 

The  cry  for  painters  on  juries  is  doubly  absurd  at  this  time,  when  Mr. 
Steichen,  whose  ability  as  an  artist,  indeed  an  artist  of  exceptional  merit, 
was  first  recognized  and  proclaimed  by  photograplters,  at  last  has  forced 
the  most  conservative  of  all  Art  Juries,  that  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  Salon, 
to  acknowledge  his  photographic  work  worthy  of  ranking  with  the  arts.* 

As  is  well  known,  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  at  Paris,  is  univer- 
sally considered  as  the  Art  Exhibition  of  the  year,  and  it  is  the  great  am- 
bition of  all  artists  to  win  the  favorable  recognition  of  its  jury. 

The  Photo-Salon  of  Paris  has  been  cited  as  an  example  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  a  jury  composed  of  non-photographic  artists  solely,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Paris  Photo-Salon  in  no  way  approaches 
artistically  that  of  the  "  Linked  Ring  "  of  London  or  any  Philadelphia 
Salon  prior  to  that  of  1901.  Messrs.  Demachy,  Steichen,  Day  and  others, 
who  are  familiar  with  these  exhibitions  and  who  rank  amongst  the  fore- 
most of  pictorial  photographers,  bear  testimony  to  this.  In  fact,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mons.  Demachy  that  French  photog- 
raphy does  not  rank  with  that  of  England,  Austria  or  America,  although 
it  has  undeniably  produced  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  active  of 
pictorial  photographic  workers.  Judging  by  the  results  achieved  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  where  aggressive  methods  to  force  issues  were  em- 
ployed by  the  original  leaders,  is  it  not  probable  that,  if  French  photogra- 
phers were  more  independent,  aggressive  and  possessed  of  greater  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  photography,  this  foremost  of  all  art-countries  would 
take  the  lead?  French  photography  certainly  seems  to  have  suffered 
through  its  dependence  upon  the  painters  for  its  advancement. 

Mons.  Demachy  himself,  although  one  of  the  ablest  and  foremost  of 
the  world's  pictorial  photographers,  did  not  anticipate  that  his  own  Paris 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  right  of  a  photograph  to  admission  to 
an  exhibition  such  as  the  Champs  de  Mars.  The  mere  idea  of  insisting 
that  photography  receive  recognition  as  a  fine  art,  on  equal  basis  with  the 
ether  means  of  graphic  art  expression,  at  the  Paris  World's  Exposition  of 
1900 — a  condition  insisted  on  by  the  writer,  when  requested  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  collect  pictorial  photographs  to  represent  the  United 

*  [This  was  evidently  written  before  the  mistake  regarding  the  acceptance-  of  photographs  to  the  Salon 
of  the  Champs  de  Mars  was  discovered. — eds.J 
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States  officially  at  this  exhibition — Mons.  Demachy  considered  as  most 
ridiculous  and  unreasonable.  And  it  was  left  to  an  American  now  to 
prove  the  logic  of  this  request  by  forcing  the  recognition  so  long 
sought  for. 

Painters  as  a  class,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  do 
not  to-day  take  pictorial  photography  seriously.  Nor  is  this  surprising, 
as  they  have  not  devoted  any  time  or  attention  to  the  study  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  camera  as  a  medium  of  art  expression.  They  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  study  of  their  own  specialty,  and  have  been  acquainted 
with  photography  only  in  a  casual  way.  The  leading  photographic  work- 
ers on  the  other  hand,  have  not  only  studied  the  technical  side  of  photog- 
raphy, but  have  likewise  devoted  their  energies  and  talents  to  acquiring 
such  an  artistic  training  as  is  essential  to  all  those  desirous  of  doing  honest 
and  sincere  work.  By  technique,  as  here  used,  is  meant  such  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  application  of  the  tools  and  methods  employed  as  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  expression  of  those  ideas  or  themes  intended  to 
be  portrayed.  Possibly  the  main  reason  which  prompts  the  urging  of 
painter- juries  is  the  popular  conception  that,  because  the  great  mass  of 
photographers  have  had  little  or  no  training  in  art  and  are  unfamiliar  with 
its  simplest  principles,  advanced  pictorial  photographers  likewise  have 
acquired  no  knowledge  in  this  direction.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  example  of  these  leaders,  together  with  the  results 
achieved  by  them,  has  shown  to  the  new  workers  the  necessity  of  equip- 
ping themselves  for  their  calling  by  a  thorough  training  in  art,  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  a  knowledge  of  photography. 

When  artist-bodies  at  length  begin  to  realize  that  pictorial  photogra- 
phers must  be  artists  in  feeling  and  education  their  attitude  must  change. 
When  this  changed  condition  is  reached,  we  predict  that  at  exhibitions 
open  to  all  media  of  art,  photographers  will  be  called  upon  to  judge  pho- 
tographs, just  as  the  sculptor  is  called  upon  to  judge  statues ;  the  landscap- 
ist,  landscapes;  the  marine  painter,  marines;  the  "figure-man,"  figure 
work ;  the  etcher,  etching ;  the  architect,  architecture,  etc. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  at  the  big  art  exhibitions  the  jury, 
though  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  arts  exhibited,  make  it  a 
practice  of  requiring  the  specialists  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  exhibits 
representing  their  own  class  of  work,  and  that  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  specialists  fail  to  agree,  does  the  mixed  jury  undertake  to  decide. 
It  follows  that  this  rule  must  be  applied  to  photography,  as  only  a  pho- 
tographer has  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  upon  photographs.  Then  it 
will  be  considered  just  as  absurd  to  require  a  painter  to  pass  judgment 
upon  photographs,  as  it  is  considered  to-day  for  a  painter  to  pass  upon 
statuary. — Camera  Notes. 


A  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  iodine  mixed,  applied  to  a 
negative  film  and  fixed  in  hypo,  will  dissolve  away  the  silver  and  leave  a 
clear  film.  If  mixed  with  a  little  glycerine,  it  may  be  used  as  ink  from 
a  quill  pen,  and  will  then  produce  transparent  characters  on  the  negative, 
printing  black — a  handy  way  of  naming  negatives. 
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Art  in  Photography* 

BY  ARTHUR  HEWITT, 
Read  be/ore  th*  Photographic  Society  %  of  Philadelphia. 

A  FEW  minutes  ago  I  was  tearing  along  the  narrow  metal  tracks  from 
Washington  "on  that  magnificently  equipped  train,  "The  Royal 
Blue,"  and  I  thought  of  the  ingenuity  expended  by  man  in  the  perfection 
of  such  true  mechanism,  and  I  wondered  why  "  Art,"  which  has  for  its 
rarest  qualities  sources  infinitely  more  varied  and  wonderful,  does  not 
attract  greater  attention,  more  prolonged  thought  and  study,  and  become 
a  something  tuned  to  a  more  universal  respect. 

Is  it  because  a  picture  might  be  painted,  a  statue  might  be  carved,  a 
photograph  might  be  made,  and  all  of  the  three  might  be  patiently  faith- 
ful to  nature  and  yet  destitute  of  the  qualities  of  art,  and  be  wholly  un- 
worthy to  occupy  a  place  in  any  well-chosen  collection? 

It  is  now  universally  conceded  that  mind  takes  precedence,  and  has 
power  over  matter,  and  I  will  now  show  how  the  Spirit  must  be  the  key- 
note, the  ruling  factor  in  Art,  especially  in  Photographic  Art. 

The  beauty  of  outside  nature,  influences  of  harmonies  of  color  and 
grandeur  of  lines,  vast  horizons,  splendid  skies  and  edges  of  a  fairy  sea 
— if  these  have  not  touched  thee — either  made  thee  tremble  or  warmed 
thy  soul  to  an  ecstasy,  then  thou  knowest  not  Art  nor  the  Spirit  of  Art. 

The  Graphic  Arts  are  equally  capable  of  expressing  two  opposite  states 
of  the  human  mind,  the  positive  and  the  artistic.  Work  done  in  the 
positive  state  of  mind  has  for  its  single  purpose  the  recording 
fact  and  truth;  work  done  in  the  artistic  temper  may  record 
a  great  deal  of  truth  incidentally,  but  that  is  not  its  main  purpose,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  partially  show  you  that  our  work  should  be  primarily 
conceived  to  convey  aesthetic  pleasure.  It  is  from  this  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual effort,  within  the  circumstance  of  time  and  place,  that  I  should  like 
to  follow  out  a  few  thoughts  (glimmering  ones,  perhaps,  for  I  have  little 
time  for  well-developed  cogitation)  which  will  permit  us  to  see  more 
distinctly  the  value  of  personal  development  and  freedom  of  the  will  as 
opposed  to  a  mechanical  and  therefore  fatal  result. 

I  am  positive  that  great  days  are  to  be  for  our  profession.  We  can 
reveal  so  much— do  so  much — the  painter,  the  etcher  and  the  draughts- 
man cannot  do.  With  my  lens  I  can  portray  absolute  truth  in  a  central 
point  and  blur  off  into  idealism  that  which  I  wish  subdued. 

Our  representation  may  be  abridged  and  transposed,  but  we  are  urged 
to  it  by  a  desire  to  enter  into  the  intimacy  of  nature,  and  in  establishing 
that  relation  we  have  to  bring  into  use  the  faculties  of  Perception,  At- 
tention, Memory.  Our  organism  records  impressions  after  the  original 
excitement  of  them  has  passed.  (And  please  remember  that  persistence 
in  this  ability- to  record  becomes  part  of  our  culture  as  the  faculty  becomes 
stronger  and  stronger.) 

I  now  propose  to  ask  you  as  to  the  way  in  which  things  that  interest 
us  through  the  sight  are  seen.  The  untaught,  in  looking  at  a  common 
New  York  City  street  scene,  sees  perhaps  the  most  striking  object  pass- 
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ing,  a  gaudily  gowned  woman,  a  steaming  automobile.  I  see  something 
else ;  I  see  life ;  I  see  movement ;  I  see  the  intenseness  of  the  vivid  activity ; 
the  spirit  of  tremendous  commerce.    If  I  can  portray  these  I  shall  do  well. 

Ah,  yes !  it  is  logic  of  free  life  that  is  the  logic  of  art  and  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  it  must  be  like  that  logic  of  using  our  eyes  in  which  we  make  most 
wonderful  combinations  of  momentary  adaptation,  by  co-ordinating 
innumerable  memories  and  by  rejecting  those  that  are  useless  and  antag- 
onistic. 

Remember  and  remember  again  that  chemicals,  plate  and  paper  are  not 
light,  life  and  color,  nor  air,  nor  shade,  nor  distance,  nor  atmosphere. 

These  we  make ;  we  create ;  they  must  flow  instinctively  from  our  spirit 
and  not  primarily  from  the  developing  bottle. 

Be  careful  to  eschew  a  constant  vagueness.  It  is  better  to  be  caught 
right  out  in  going  wrong  when  you  have  had  a  definite  purpose,  than  to 
shuffle  and  slur  so  that  people  can't  blame  you  because  they  don't  know 
what  you  are  at.     Hold  fast  to  distinct  form  in  art. 

And  you  all  know,  sir,  and  several  of  our  friends  of  the  "  New  School " 
elsewhere  how  necessary  this  is,  when  glycerine,  etc.,  etc.,  seems  to  tempt 
one  to  those  stupid  blurs. 

Don't  think  too  much  of  style,  new  style  or  any  other  style,  but  set 
yourself  to  get  out  of  you  what  you  think  beautiful,  and  express  it,  as 
cautiously  as  you  please,  but,  I  repeat,  quite  distinctly  and  without  vague- 
ness. Always  think  your  plan  out  in  your  head  before  you  begin  to  get 
it  on  the  paper.  Don't  begin  by  slobbering  and  messing  about  in  the 
hope  that  something  may  come  out  of  it.  You  must  see  it  rather  than 
concoct  it,  whether  the  design  be  of  your  own  invention  or  nature's. 

Art  that  is  right  does  all  that  it  desires  to  do,  and  all  that  it  does,  does 
well.  You  will  find,  as  you  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  art,  that  its 
laws  of  self-restraint  are  very  marvelous ;  that  its  peace  of  Heart,  and  •con- 
tentment in  doing  a  simple  thing,  with  only  one  or  two  qualities,  restrict- 
edly  desired,  and  sufficiently  attained,  are  a  most  wholesome  element  of 
education  for  you,  as  opposed  to  the  wild  writhing,  and  wrestling,  and 
longing  for  the  moon,  and  tilting  at  windmills,  and  agony  of  eyes,  and 
torturing  of  fingers,  and  general  spinning  out  of  one's  soul  into  fiddle 
strings,  which  constitute  the  ideal  life  of  the  modern  artist. 

I  am  quite  aware  such  names  as  White,  Kasebier  and  Stieglitz  and 
Day  deserve  rightly  their  recognition;  but  remember  their  work  is  not 
the  only  work,  that  if  it  is  tinted  with  art  it  is  also  tainted  with  blur  and 
fog.  I  shall  not  deny  that  much  of  it  is  excellent,  but  rather  affirm ;  but 
be  sure  if  the  people  are  sick,  its  leaders  also  have  need  of  healing.  Art 
will  not  grow  and  flourish,  nay,  it  will  not  long  exist,  unless  it  be  shared 
by  all  people;  and  for  my  part  I  don't  wish  that  it  should.  I  am  aware 
you  are  at  variance  on  these  matters,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  constant  fric- 
tion will  destroy  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  desist  and  choose  your  own 
paths  in  the  world  of  art  rather  than  follow  the  hysterical  and  often  rather 
bombastic  advice  of  the  "  cult,"  and  above  all,  and  this  I  know  you  are 
doing,  do  not  let  your  "  Art "  be  "  cornered  "  as  a  commercial  commodity 
sometimes  is. 

Kindly  note  that  when  I  said  just  the  ability  to  record,  I  did  not  mean 
the  mechanical  recording  of  a  typewriter  or  a  phonograph,  but  that  other 
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rare  and  indefinable  art  instinct  Mr.  Day  once  described  so  well,  as  elusive 
as  quicksilver  and  intangible  as  perfume,  a  gift  of  the  gods.  Examples 
might  help  you,  and  might  mitigate  the  harshness  of  such  general  state- 
ments as  the  pressure  of  time  obliges  me  to  make. 

One  example.  Have  you  not  been  surprised  by  the  new  beauty  of  the 
landscape  when  nature  has  made  her  photograph  of  it,  reversed  in  the 
mirror  of  the  lake?  The  mountains,  the  sky,  the  clouds  above  in  their 
new  aspect,  appear  reinforced ;  the  gradation  of  color,  the  sense  of  model- 
ing, the  receding  flanks  of  the  mountains,  the  more  evident  poise  of  the 
cloud  in  mid-air,  all  have  their  added  charm,  and  the  Spirit  of  Art  impreg- 
nates the  scene. 

This  remember  always,  form  before  color,  and  outline,  silhouette,  before 
modeling;  not  because  these  latter  are  of  less  importance,  but  because 
they  cannot  be  right  if  the  first  are  wrong.  Now,  upon  all  these  points 
you  may  be  as  severe  with  yourselves  as  you  will,  and  you  are  not  likely 
to  be  too  severe. 

What  a  great  artist  he  is  who  extends  the  area  of  expression  in  daily 
life,  who  redeems  something  else  into  the  great  harmony ;  who  teaches  us 
how  to  put  a  new  color  on  things,  or  to  give  them  a  new  form  or  attitude, 
in  the  drawing-room,  or  the  street,  or  on  the  platform,  to  give  what  has 
been  banished  its  sane  and  simple  utterance,  or,  what  we  secretly  admire, 
its  frank  performance ;  who  finds  us  a  word,  a  gesture,  a  manner  of  life, 
which  supplies  the  expression  we  have  so  long  needed,  and  delivers  to 
light  and  air  one  more  little  petal  of  our  souls.  How  well  worthy  of  our 
ambition  are  triumphs  in  this  great  field — which  appeals  so  closely  to 
every  human  being. 

Very  faith  in  this  for  each  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  impels  me  to  speak 
according  to  my  knowledge,  feeble  as  it  may  be  and  rash  as  the  words 
may  sound ;  for  every  man  who  has  the  cause  at  heart  (  and  I  know  all 
you  of  "  The  Ancient  and  Honorable  "  Photographic  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia have)  is  bound  to  act  as  if  it  depended  on  him  alone,  however  well 
he  may  know  his  own  unworthiness ;  and  thus  is  action  brought  to  birth 
from  mere  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  so  different  is  the  position  of  art  in  our  daily  lives  from 
what  it  used  to  be,  it  seems  to  me  (and  I  am  not  alone  in  my  thought) 
that  the  world  is  hesitating  as  to  whether  it  shall  take  art  home  to  it  or 
cast  it  out. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  work  we  do  is  done  without  any 
pleasure,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  the  pleasure  is  rather  that  of  conquer- 
ing a  good  spell  of  work  (a  courageous  and  good  feeling  certainly),  or  of 
bearing  up  well  under  the  burden,  and  seldom,  very  seldom,  it  comes  to 
the  pitch  of  compelling  the  workman,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  to 
impress  on  the  work  itself  the  tokens  of  his  manly  pleasure. 

Then  again,  I  believe  most  people  receive  very  little  impression  indeed 
from  any  picture*  but  those  which  represent  the  scenes  with  which  they 
are  thoroughly  familiar.  The  aspect  of  this  as  regards  people  in  general 
is  to  my  mind  much  more  important  than  that  which  has  to  do  with  the 
unlucky  artist ;  but  he  also  has  some  clatfm  upon  our  consideration,  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  lack  of  the  general  sympathy  of  simple  people  weighs 
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very  heavily  upon  him  and  is  apt  to  make  his  work  feverish  and  dreamy, 
or  crabbed  and  perverse,  and  his  pocket  empty. 

Appreciation  of  Art  I  Why  is  there  not  more?  There  is  plenty  for 
food  and  money,  but  poor  "  Art "  is  always  rather  a  Cinderella. 

And  then  again  we  are  immersed  in  beauty  and  have  no  clear  vision. 

Just  think,  sir,  the  ancient  Greeks  regarded  mountains  as  places  fit 
for  penance  and  prayer;  but  our  modern  society  in  general  goes  to  the 
mountains  not  to  fast,  but  to  feast,  and  leaves  their  glaciers  covered  with 
chicken-bones  and  egg-shells. 

Connected  with  this  want  of  any  sense  of  solemnity  in  mountain  scen- 
ery, is  a  general  profanity  of  temper  in  regarding  all  the  rest  of  nature, 
that  is  to  say,  a  total  absence  of  faith  in  the  presence  of  any  spirit  therein. 
Whereas  the  mediaeval  never  painted  a  cloud  but  with  the  purpose  of 
placing  an  angel  in  it,  and  a  Greek  never  entered  a  wood  without  expecting 
to  meet  a  god  in  it,  we  should  think  the  appearance  of  an  angel  in  the 
cloud  wholly  unnatural,  and  should  be  seriously  surprised  by  meeting  a 
god  anywhere. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  stand  before  you  to  say  that  the  world  has  in  these 
days  to  choose  whether  she  will  have  art  or  leave  it,  and  that  we  also, 
each  one  of  us,  have  to  make  up  our  minds  which  camp  we  will  or  can 
join — those  that  honestly  accept  art  or  those  that  honestly  reject  it. 

Once  more  let  me  try  to  put  into  words  what  these  two  alternatives 
mean.  If  you  accept  it,  it  must  be  part  of  your  daily  lives,  and  the  daily 
life  of  every  man.  It  will  be  with  us  wherever  we  go— in  the  ancient 
city,  full  of  traditions  of  past  time ;  in  the  newly  cleared  farm,  where  no 
man  has  dwelt  for  traditions  to  gather  round  him ;  in  the  quiet  country- 
side as  in  the  busy  town — no  place  shall  be  without  it.  You  will  have  it 
with,  you  in  your  sorrow  as  in  your  joy,  in  your  work-a-day  hours  as  in 
your  leisure.  It  shall  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  be  shared  by  gentle 
and  simple,  learned  and  unlearned,  and  be  as  a  language  that  all  can 
understand.  It  will  not  hinder  any  work  that  is  necessary  to  the  life  of 
man  at  the  best,  but  it  will  destroy  all  degrading  toil,  all  enervating  luxury, 
all  foppxsh  frivolity.  It  will  be  the  deadly  foe  of  ignorance,  dishonesty 
and  tyranny,  and  will  foster  good  will,  fair  dealing  and  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man.  It  will  teach  you  to  respect  the  highest  intellect 
with  a  manly  reverence,  but  not  despise  any  man  wlw  does  not  pretend  to 
be  what  he  is  not;  and  that  which  will  be  the  instrument  that  it  shall  work 
with,  and  the  food  that  shall  nourish  it,  shall  be  man's  pleasure  in  his 
daily  labor,  the  kindest  and  best  gift  that  the  world  has  ever  had. 

And  I  will  close,  sir,  in  the  words  of  your  great  writer :  "  What  we 
call  these  millions  of  men  are  not  yet  men.  Half  engaged  in  the  soil, 
pawing  to  get  free,  man  needs  all  the  music  that  can  be  brought  to  disen- 
gage him.  If  Love,  red  Love,  with  tears  and  joy ;  if  War  with  his  can- 
nonade; if  Trade  with  its  money;  if  Art  with  its  portfolios;  if  Science 
with  her  telegraphs  through  the  deeps  of  space  and  time— can  set  his 
dull  nerves  throbbing,  and,  by  loud  taps  on  the  tough  chrysalis,  can  break 
its  walls,  and  let  the  new  creature  emerge  erect  and  free — make  way,  and 
sing  paean!  The  age  of  the  quadruped  is  to  go  out, — the  age  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  heart  is  to  come  in,"  and  if  I  have  done  one  iota  to  bring  this 
about  to-night,  I  rest  satisfied. 


The  late  Dr.  Richard  Leach  Maddox. 

T  T  is  with  deep  regret  that 
1  we  record  the  death,  on 
May  nth,  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Mad- 
dox,  who  may  justly  be  called 
the  father  of  gelatino-bro- 
mide  photography.  Born  in 
1816,  he  had,  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing been  more  or  less  a  suf- 
ferer during  its  whole  course, 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  eigh- 
ty-six. An  M.  D.  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  practice  of  his 
profession  so  far  as  his  health 
allowed  went  hand  in  hand 
with  scientific  investigation, 
especially  in  the  direction  o£ 
photomicrography  and  bac- 
teriology, the  former  of 
which  led  to  his  epoch-mak- 
ing attempt  to  substitute  gel- 
atine for  collodion. 

As  early  as  the  first  decade 

of  photography  he  foresaw  in 

photomicrography  a  valuable 

aid  to  the  microscopist,  and 

although  assured  by  most  of 

those  who  might  be  expected 

to  know  best,  that  the  camera  never  could  compete  with  such  pencil 

work  as  that  of  Tuffin  and  West,  he  so  persevered  as  to  have  merited 

the  medals  of  the  then  Photographic  Society  of  London,  in  1853,  and  the 

Dublin  International  Exhibition  of  1865.    Such  success  naturally  led  to 

considerable  employment,  and  as  wet  collodion  was  mainly  relied  on, 

confinement  in  a  small  room  in  an  atmosphere  fully  charged  with  ether 

vapor,  he  became  so  saturated  with  it  that  it  became  a  question  of  either 

finding  a  medium  for  the  suspension  of  the  silver  bromide  with  which 

ether  did  not  enter  or  abandoning  photomicrography. 

In  the  search  for  such  a  medium,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  W.  J.  Har- 
rison, in  1887,  almost  every  conceivable  material  was  tried;  gummy 
matter,  such  as  lichen,  linseed,  quince-seed;  starches,  as  rice,  tapioca, 
sago,  etc.;  and  waxes,  such  as  Japanese  vegetable,  etc.  Not  till  the  last 
does  he  seem  to  have  thought  of  animal  matter,  and  not  till  he  had 
exhausted  the  possiblities  of  isinglass  did  he  think  of  gelatine;  which 
is  all  the  more  surprising,  gelatine  having  already  been  added  to  the 
materia  photografhica,  and  had  even  been  suggested  by  Harrison  and 
Gaudin  for  the  purpose. 

A  very  few  experiments,  although  we  know  now  that  they  were  not 
on  the  best  lines,  showed  that  in  gelatine  he  had  found  the  desired 
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medium ;  and  although  he  had  as  yet  only  printed  under  negatives  and 
had  many  ideas  of  improvement,  he  published,  in  response  to  a  pressing 
request  of  the  publisher  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  an  account 
of  them,  incomplete  and  imperfect  as  they  were. 

It  was  in  September'  1871,  and  although  the  emulsion  made  ac- 
cording to  his  formula  was  so  insensitive  as  to  yield  only  a  faint  image 
on  development  with  pyrogallol  after  an  exposure  under  a  negative  of 
from  thirty  seconds  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  it  was  within  a  short  time 
so  improved  by  Burgess,  Rennett  and  others  as  to  give  exquisite  camera 
images  in  as  short  or  even  shorter  time  than  the  then  almost  universally 
employed  wet  collodion.  Nor  were  the  departures  from  Maddox's  for- 
mula so  very  great,  consisting  as  they  did  mainly  in  excluding  the  aqua 
regia  and  free  silver,  and  washing  the  emulsion  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
useless  cadmium  or  other  nitrates.  Kennett  patented  the  washing  and 
drying  of  the  emulsion,  forming  it  into  a  sensitive  pellicule  that  needed 
only  to  be  dissolved  in  water  to  make  an  emulsion  ready  to  be  poured 
onto  the  plate;  and  within  a  year  or  two  amateurs  all  over  the  land 
were  experimenting  with  more  or  less,  and  generally  less,  success. 

Connected  as  we  then  were  with  the  British  Journal,  we  were  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  inside ;  saw  the  first  efforts  of  many  that  tried 
to  follow  in  the  tracks  and  failed,  as  did  thousands,  to  get  on  gelatine 
plates  anything  like  the  satisfactory  results  that  had  for  a  considerable 
time  been  easily  obtained  by  all  or  any  of  the  various  "dry"  methods 
then  in  vogue,  including  albumen,  "Fothergill,"  tannin,  coffee,  beer, 
et  hoc  genus  omne.  Nor,  looking  back  from  the  vantage  ground  of  greater 
knowledge,  is  the  cause  of  such  almost  universal  failure  difficult  to  see. 
The  experimenters  were  or  had  been  workers  of  wet  collodion,  the 
slowest  of  which  was  many,  many  times  faster  than  the  fastest  of  the 
then  dry  methods,  and  unable  to  realize  the  possibility  of  anything  more 
rapid,  they  continued  to  over-expose,  condemning  formula  after  formula 
as  being  able  only  to  give  negatives  wranting  in  contrast,  too  thin  to 
print,  and  incapable  of  intensification. 

Nor  were  their  eyes  opened  to  any  considerable  extent  till  Bennett's 
grand  discovery  of  the  influence  of  "cooking"  on  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  emulsion.  The  fact  that  he  secured  negatives  of  an  interior  lighted 
only  by  the  ordinary  house  gas  and  to  the  ordinary  extent,  in  what 
seemed  a  fabulously  short  time,  came  as  a  revelation  of  unsuspected 
possibilities.  Investigation  showed  that  the  condemned  formulae,  in- 
stead of  only  approaching  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  collodion,  were  really 
ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  times  more  sensitive. 

Such  is  briefly  the  history  of  gelatino-bromide  photography,  and  the 
connection  of  the  late  Dr.  Maddox  with  it.  He  was  too  modest  to  make 
assertive  claims  on  his  own  behalf,  and  we  do  not  care  at  present  to  say 
more  than  that  the  claims  of  his  friends  led  to  much  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion and  not  a  little  bad  feeling.  While  it  is  true  that  the  method  as 
first  published,  and  published  not  by  his  own  desire,  but  to  oblige  a 
friend  in  an  emergency,  was  incomplete,  perhaps,  indeed,  unworkable,  it 
laid  and  laid  well  the  foundation  on  which  the  now  almost  perfect  gela- 
tino-bromide plate  is  built,  and  so  he  is  fully  entitled  to  be  called  the 
father   of   gelatino-bromide   photography,   and  well   deserved   all   the 
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recognition  that  followed,  including  the  medal  of  the  London  (now  the 
Royal)  Photographic  Society  in  1885,  a  medal  at  the  Dublin  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  1865,  medal  at  the  London  Inventions  Exhibition 
in  1885,  the  Scott  Legacy  medal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1889,  ^e 
Progress  medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  1901,  and  in  1902, 
having  suffered  considerable  pecuniary  loss  through  an  all  too  trustful 
nature,  a  committee,  including  Sir  William  Abney,  Andrew  Pringle, 
George  Davision,  Henry  Sturmey  and  others,  collected  about  $2,000  and 
presented  it  to  him  as  a  small  recognition  of  the  benefits  he  had  con- 
ferred on  photography. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Archibald,  well  known 
as  the  originator  of  the  World  Wide  Photo  Exchange.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald will  be  missed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 


The  Goerz  International  Prize  Competition* 

One  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  in  cash  prizes  are  being  offered  by 
C.  P.  Goerz,  the  competition  is  open  to  the  whole  world  and  the  condi- 
tions simply  specify  that  the  pictures  be  made  with  the  Goerz  Double 
Anastigmat  Lens,  the  number  and  series  of  which  must  be  stated.  One 
special  series  of  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  pictures  made  with  the 
Goerz- Anschutz  Folding  Camera  and  Goerz  Lens,  the  other  prizes  are 
divided  into  five  series  comprizing,  "Architectural  Subjects,"  "Pictorial 
Work,"  "Flashlight  Exposures,"  "Hand  Camera  Pictures,"  and  "Pic- 
tures of  General  Interest."  Any  kind  of  printing  paper  may  be  used, 
and  the  pictures  should  be  mounted  but  not  framed  and  should  be 
contact  copies  of  the  negative. 

All  entries  must  be  delivered  to  the  nearest  Goerz  office  before  December 
31  marked  with  a  nom-de-plume.  A  sealed  letter  containing  the  same 
pseudonym  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  accompany 
each  entry.  Further  particulars  may  bh  obtained  from  C.  P.  Goerz,  52 
Union  Square,  New  York,  or  any  of  their  foreign  offices. 


Past  experience  shows  that  although  for  years  we  have  requested  corres- 
pondents  to  send  their  communications  during  July  and  August  to  our  Sum- 
mer Home  by  the  Sea,  only  a  few  of  the  more  observant  ones  have  complied 
with  the  request,  the  rest  continuing  to  send  to  Tioga  Centre;  entailing  delay, 
and  in  the  case  of  prints  for  criticism  and  material  for  examination,  putting 
us  to  considerable  expense.  We  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  more  promi- 
nently calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  everything  intended  for  the  editors, 
from  July  1st  to  September  8th,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Point  Of 
Woods,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Amateur  Photographer. 


Society  News. 


qilHIed  to   lend 


The  New  York  Camera  Club. 


June  10th,  President  Crosby  presiding. 
The  president  stated  for  the  Board 
that  Mr.  Edward  Heim,  in  consequence 
of  illness,  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
sign as  secretary  of  the  club,  and  that 
the  Board  had  appointed  Mr.  H.  B. 
Hart  as  secretary  in  bis  place. 

The  Board  had  also  appointed  Mr. 
Juan  C.  Abel  as  editor  and  manager  of 
"Camera  Notes,"  and  had  appropriated 
$100  a  number  to  defray  costs  of  print- 
ing, etc.  The  action  of  the  Board  was 
approved  and  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 
the  meeting. 

Two  cups  had  been  offered— one  for 
the  best  landscape  composition  or  pic- 
ture produced  during  this  summer;  the 
other  for   the    best   picture    in    genre 

Mr.  Beach,  as  chairman  of  the  Lan- 
tern Slide  Committee,  reported  that 
the  Interchange  had  received  from 
"Photography,"  London,  the  1807  Prize 
slides  of  that  Journal,  which  would  soon 
be  in  circulation. 

He  also  offered  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  for  his 
services  in  establishing,  conducting 
and  editing  "Camera  Notes,"  which 
had  been  so  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  club.  This  was  unani- 
mously passed,  with  the  further  addi- 
tion that  the  resolution  be  engrossed 
on  vellum  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Stiegliti!  in  a  suitable  manner  by  the 
officers. 

Mr.  Beach  exhibited  and  explained  a 
new  form  of  focal  plane  shutter,  in- 
vented bv  Mr.  W.  C.  Folmer,  of  the 
Folmer-Schwing  Co.,  adapted  to  be 
fitted  to  the  back  of  a  camera  having  a 
frame  for  a  ground  glass  and  plate 
holder.  The  features  of  special  interest 
about  the  shutter  are  the  readiness 
with  which  the  size  of  the  slit  or  open- 
ing can  be  regulated  or  adjusted  from 
the  outside,  the  mechanism  for  fixing 
the  speed,  and,  best  of  all,  the  facility 
with  whkh  the  aperture  in  the  shutter 
can  be  automatically  varied  to  suit  the 


foreground  and  sky  while  passing 
across  the  front  of  the  plate,  thus  giv- 
ing an  appreciably  shorter  exposure  to 
the  sky  than  to  the  foreground. 


The  first  illustration  shows  the  shut- 
ter with  spring  actuated  focusing  hood 
ready  to  be  attached  to  camera;  the 
second  serves  to  show  the  simplicity  of 
the  working  directions. 


To  alter  the  aperture  of  the  curtain, 
pull  out  Knob  "A"  until  the  little  pin  is 
disengaged,  then  turn  it  until  the  de- 
sired opening  is  indicated  at  "F." 

To  increase  the  speed,  turn  "B"  until 
the  figure  desired  appears  on  the  index 
"G."    To  decrease  the  speed,  release  the 
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tension  spring  at  "B."  To  wind  the 
curtain,  turn  "C"  to  the  right  until  it 
stops.  For  time  or  instantaneous  ex- 
posure, set  "D"  at  "T"  or  "I."  Shut- 
ter may  be  operated  with  bulb  "E"  or 
finger  release  "D." 

Mr.  Beach  also  spoke  of  a  plan  for 
photographing  by  the  reflected  light  of 
an  arc  light,  which  had  been  success- 
fully employed  in  portraiture  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Fitch,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Ex- 
cellent portraits  had  been  made  in  five 
seconds   time. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned 

The  Cleveland  Camera  Club. 

The  Cleveland  Camera  Club  was  or- 
ganized on  June  5th,  at  a  meeting  of 
photographers  held  at  Case  Library. 

The  club  was  originated  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  artistic  photography,  and 
makes  no  distinction  between  profes- 
sional and  amateur  workers. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  club  to  hold 
two  meetings  monthly,  at  one  of  which 
a  discussion  of  some  artistic  or  scien- 
tific phase  of  the  question  photographic 
will  be  discussed.  At  the  other  will  be 
held  a  members'  print  exhibit  under 
the  control  of  a  Print  Committee.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  friendly  criti- 
cism that  these  monthly  exhibits  will 
bring  forth  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  members  and  will  encourage 
new  workers  and  make  for  that  growth 
and  development  so  necessary  to  ad- 
vancement in  the  art. 

At  present  the  club  has  forty  active 
and  two  honorary  members.  The  offi- 
cers are  George  M.  Edmondson,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  A.  H.  Marvin,  vice-presi- 
dent; William  T.  Highbee,  treasurer, 
and  A.  C.  Bates,  secretary. 

In  the  fall  commodious  club  rooms 
will  be  engaged  and  properly  furnished 
for  the  use  of  the  members.  Until 
such  time  as  the  club  is  permanently 
located  in  its  own  rooms,  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  A.  C. 
Bates,  secretary,  309  Garfield  building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Inter- 
change received  an  additional  set  of 
slides  ("Photography,"  1897,  Prize 
Slides),  from  the  editor  of  "Photogra- 
phy," Country,  England,  to  whom  the 
thanks  of  the  Interchange  is  given. 
This  set  will  be  in  circulation  with  the 
several  American  sets  next  September. 
The  1900  box  of  American  slides  sent 


abroad  then  were  returned  at  the  same 
time.  The  general  manager  will  soon 
issue  a  call  for  the  slides  to  be  sent 
for  use  next  season,  to  be  delivered  in 
New  York  by  November  15th. 

One  of  the  unusual  incidents  in  the 
Interchange  this  season  has  been  the 
destruction  in  April  of  the  Montreal 
and  Toronto  set  of  slides  while  in 
transit  at  the  American  Express  Co.'s 
office  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  company 
has  reimbursed  the  Interchange  for  the 
loss. 

It  is  the  first  set  of  slides  that  has 
been  lost  in  that  way  since  the  Inter- 
change began,  some  seventeen  years 
ago. 

Buffalo  Convention  of  the  Photographers 
Association  of  America* 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  have  the  prospects  for  a  successful 
convention  been  more  promising. 

The  pledges  for  the  exhibit  of  pic- 
tures indicate  there  will  be  a  large  dis- 
play of  photographs  from  the  best 
workmen.  The  Art  Gallery  will  be  full 
of  good  things  from  end  to  end,  and 
will  be  a  schooling  of  value. 

The  great  amount  of  floor  space  en- 
gaged by  the  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers bids  assurance  that  they  will  make 
this  feature  of  the  convention  interest- 
ing. They  have  the  second  day  all  to 
themselves,  and  will  make  a  fine  dis- 
play of  their  wares  and  entertain  you 
as  well. 

The  hall  fills  every  requirement..  It 
is  large  (being  150  by  200  feet),  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated.  The  room 
where  the  meetings  will  be  held  is  on 
the  second  floor  and  ventilated  on  two 
sides,  and  will  be  found  comfortable. 

The  entertainment  of  the  members  is 
provided  for  in  a  pleasant  manner,  one 
feature  of  which  is  a  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls.  . 

This  trip  is  free  to  the  members,  and 
is  so  arranged  that  a  systematic  view- 
ing of  the  Falls  can  be  had  in  the  short- 
est time,  or  the  visit  can  be  long  as 
you  wish  to  make  it. 

The  program  will  be  found  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  committee  to  make  this  con- 
vention thoroughly  practical.  The  lec- 
turers are  of  the  best,  and  their  sub- 
jects on  practical  lines,  and  will  be  fully 
illustrated. 

Every  photographer  owes  it  to  his 
health  to  take  a  vacation  once  a  year. 
He   owes    it  to  his   brother  workmen 
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to  mix  and  be  sociable.  He  owes  it  to 
his  customers  to  attend  the  conventions 
and  learn  all  the  new  things.  He  owes 
it  to  his  business  to  be  progressive. 
All  these  demands  can  be  met  by  at- 
tending the  convention.  And  in  addi- 
tion, your  work  is  wanted  for  your  own 
comparison  and  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  Come,  profit  and  enjoy  your- 
selves. At  the  Union  Station  take  the 
Elmwood  cars  for  City  Convention 
Hall. 

RAILROAD   RATES. 

A  rate  of  one  and  a  third  fare,  on  the 
certificate  plan,  has  been  secured  for 
the  convention  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  to  be  held  in 
City  Convention  Hall,  Buffalo,  Au- 
gust 5th  to  8th.  Please  observe  the 
following  directions: 

Tickets  at  full  fare  for  the  going 
journey  may  be  secured  within  three 
days  (exclusive  of  Sunday)  prior  to  and 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  con- 
vention. . 

You  can  obtain  your  ticket  not  ear- 
lier than  Ausrust  ist  nor  later  than  Au- 
gust 6th.  Tickets  good  to  return  to 
August  12th.  . 

Be  sure  that,  when  purchasing  yom 
ticket,  going,  you  request  a  certificate. 
Do  not  make  a  mistake  of  asking  for 
a  receipt. 

On  your  arrival  at  the  convention, 
immediately  deposit  your  certificate 
with  the  treasurer,  F.  R.  Barrows,  who 
will  have  it  signed  by  the  passenger 
agent. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  agent 
of  the  Traffic  Association  will  be  in  at- 
tendance on  August  6th  and  7th  to 
validate  all  certificates.  Only  on  these 
two  days  will  the  certificates  be  signed, 
so  all  tickets  must  be  in  the  treasurer's 
hands  on  these  days. 

\our  certificates  will  then  be  re- 
turned to  you,  and  upon  presenting 
them  at  the  station  you  will  be  fur- 
nished a  ticket  at  one-third  fare  home. 

HOTEL   RATES. 

Genesee  Hotel  (Headquarters  Ex- 
ecutive Committee)  —  American  plan, 
$2.50  and  up  per  day;  European  plan, 
$1  and  up  per  day.  Baths,  50  cents  per 
day  extra. 

Iroquois  Hotel  —  European  only. 
Rooms,  $1.50  and  up  per  day;  rooms 
with  bath,  $3  and  up  per  day. 

Tifft     House — American.       One     or 


two  in  a  room,  $2.50  and  $3  per  day; 
with  bath,  $3.50  ana  $4. 

Hotel  Broezel — American  plan.  Sin- 
gle, $3;  double,  $2.50;  with  bath,  $3 
and  $3.50. 

Castle  Inn  (Old  Fillmore  Man- 
sion) —  American  plan.  Two  in  a 
room,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  one  in  a  room, 
$2  to  $3. 

Tremont  Hotel — $1.50  and  up,  Amer- 
ican plan;  50  cents  and  up,  European 
plan. 

The  Rienzi  Hotel — European  plan, 
50  cents  to  $1.50. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  P.  A.  OF  A. 

Proprietors  of  studios  are  required 
to  "ay  initiation  fee  of  $3  and  dues  ot 
$2  a  year. 

Employed  help  pay  only  the  dues  of 
$2. 

Send  the  proper  amount  to  the  treas- 
urer, F.  R.  Barrows,  1873  Dorchester 
avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  will  re- 
ceipt you  and  add  your  name  to  the  list 
of  members.  You  can  join  at  the  con- 
vention, but  it  is  better  to  attend  to  h 
before,  as  you  will  have  to  wait  your 
turn  at  the  door  if  you  do  not  have 
your  receipt  ready  to  admit  you.  When 
you  are  once  a  member,  keen  up  youi 
dues.  C.  R.  Reeves, 

819  Meridian  St.,  Secretary. 

Anderson.  Ind. 

Linked-Rmg  Photographic  Salon* 

The  tenth  annual  salon  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Linked-'Ring  will  be 
held  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  London, 
from  September  19th  to  November  ist, 
1902. 

The  aim  of  the  General  Committee, 
which  includes  nearly  a  dozen  well- 
known  American  pictorial  photograph- 
ers, is  to  exhibit  only  that  class  of  work 
in  pictorial  photography  in  which  there 
is  distinct  evidence  of  personal  artistic 
feeling  and  execution.  No  awards,  be- 
yond the  honor  of  acceptance,  are  of- 
fered, and  no  charge  is  made  to  ex- 
hibitors. Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  sale  of  pictures  when  desired. 

Exhibits  will  be  received  at  the  Dud- 
ley Gallery  on  Monday,  September  8th, 
from  10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  American 
pictures  should  be  expressed  not  later 
than  August  15th. 

For  entry  forms  and  all  necessary 
information  intending  exhibitors  should 
apply  to  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Camera  Club, 
New  York. 
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Long  Island,  N.   V. 

1465.  F.  M.  Case.— "A  Cloudy 
Morning"  is  a  very  much  under  ex- 
posed print,  or  rather  a  prim  from 
a  very  much  under  exposed  negative. 
the  water  and  trees  in  both  foreground 
and  middle  distance  being  about  as 
black  as  paper  can  be  made.    Subject 


and  point  of  view  are  good  and  with 
sufficient  exposure  you  would  have  had 
a  good  picture,  but  water  and  trees, 
even  in  the  early  morning,  can  never 
be  correctly  reproduced  by  blackness. 
1466.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Schenck.— The 
portrait,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  nearly 
good  enough  for  reproduction.  The 
model  must  first  be  trained  to  "look 
pleasant;"  she  now  looks  as  if  being 
photographed  very  much  against  her 
will, and  she  is  on  a  scale  much  too  large 
for  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens. 
Try  again,  with  the  head  not  much 
more  than  half  this  size,  and  get  a 
lighter  background,  taking  care  that 
there  is  a  sense  of  distance  between  it 
and  the  figure.  Then,  don't  try  to  pose 
the  girl,  let  her  play  about  till  you  are 
ready  to  expose  and  catch  her  in  some 
natural  attitude  and  expression.  You 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  when  you 
have  to  force  development  till  the 
lights,  both  high  and  low,  are  equally 
opaque,  the  exposure  has  been  too 
short.  The  tables  are  of  little  use  un- 
less the  judgment  has  been  correctly 
.  exercised.  It  is  vain  to  expect  any- 
thing like  good  results  in  portraiture 
with    the     make-shifts     yi 


You  should  get  a  suitable  lens,  recti- 
linear will  do,  but  it  must  have  a  length 
of  focus  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
longest  way  of  the  plate  that  you  in- 
tend to  use. 

1467.  Will  G.  He lw re.—" Clara  and 
the  Ducks"  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  you  have  as  yet  sent,  and  it  might 
have  been  more  effective  had  it  been 
a  rectangle  instead  of  an  oval  mount. 
It  is,  however,  wanting  in  contrast, 
too  much  in  one  tone  all  over,  showing 
that  there  is  yet  considerable  room 
for  study  in  the  technique  of  the  art. 
Foreground,  middle  distance  and  dis- 
tance are  all  equally  wanting  in  detail, 
;ll  exactly  of  one  shade  or  color,  and 
;ill  equally  lighted.  Try  to  get  the  dif- 
ferent planes  to  assert  each  their  rela- 
tive position,  and  especially  try  to  get 
something  like  atmosphere  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

1468.  Henry  Popp.~"Can't  See  the 
Joke,"  two  hod  carriers,  the  one  ap- 
parently telling  the  other  something 
funny,  and  the  expressions  of  both  ex- 
cellent. Arrangement,  lighting  anH 
texture  are  all  good,  and  if  there  had 
been  anything  but  a  dead  black  back- 
ground it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
best  things  of  the  season.  The  poses 
of  both  soeaker  and  listener  are  nat- 
ural and  for  once  we  do  not  have  to 
complain  of  under  exposure,  and  have 
the  pleasure,  because  it  is  a  pleasure, 
of  saying,  that  with  the  exception  al- 
ready stated,  it  is  a  very  fine  picture. 

1469.  S.  T.  Quicley— "A  'Misty 
Day"  is  one  of  those  photographs  that 
at  first  attracts  attention  as  to  some- 
thing fine,  but  instead  of  holding  it 
and  growing  in  beauty  as  it  is  stud- 
ied, it  loses  its  hold  and  becomes  dis- 
appointing. It  is  a  fine  subject  from 
a  fine  point  of  view,  and  it  possesses 
that  rare  charm  in  a  photograph,  at- 
mosphere, b'tt  the  values  are  so  false 
as  to  become  almnst  painful.  You 
cannot  conceive  anything  in  nature  so 
black  against  the  fine  clear  sky  as  are 
the  trees  here,  nor  as  the  darks  in  the 
grassy  foreground  around  their  bases. 
The  middle  distance  and  the  distance 
suggests  "a  misty  morning."  but  the 
blackness   of   the   trees   and   their   sur- 
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soon  be  able  to  join  the  band  of  picture 
makers. 

1471.  W.  H.  Stanchfieid.  — 
"Springtime"  on  one  ol  the  feeders  of 
the  Mississippi,  when  the  snow  had 
gone  and  before  the  buds  had  begun 
to  swell,  is  admirably  suggestive  of  the 
season  and  a  good  representation  of 
the  locality.  The  only  real  fault  is  the 
unnatural  sky,  simply  white  paper,  and 
the  pity  is  all  the  greater  because  by 
a  little  local  reduction  it  might  have 
been  so  easily  remedied. 

This  is  a  case  where  a  lens  of  espec- 
ially long  focus  would  have  been  of  ad- 
vantage, as  the  teams  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, too  small  to  count  much  now, 
might  have  been  made  to  give  charac- 
ter to  the  picture.  Drawing  stone  for 
building  purposes  seems  in  some  slight 
degree  to  join  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  buds  are  about  to  begin  to  swell, 
in  suggesting  the  renewal  of  active  life, 
anrt  had  the  teams  been  on  a  larger 
scale  the  suggestion   would  have   been 


soundings,  which  the  mist  would  have 
represented  as  gray,  puts  that  idea  out 
of  court.  The  fault  is  a  too  short  ex- 
posure, and  probably  half  as  long  again 
would  have  made  this  a  charming  pic- 
ture. We  have  come  again  and  again 
for  several  hours  to  this,  trying  to  like 
it.  but  the  perfectly  black  tree  aeainst 
the  perfectly  white  water,  will  not  be 
reconciled. 

1470.  F.  Wilmot. — We  cannot  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  production  of 
this  unnamed  print,  as  it  possesses 
none  of  the  qualities  of  a  picture.  A 
stream  starts  on  the  left  but  leads  to 
nothing,  as  there  is  nothing  of  import- 
to  which    the    eye    can    be    led. 
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equally  white,  and  the: 
contrast  nor  concentration,  and  nothing 
is  suggested  beyond  what  is  seen. 
While  the  color  or  lone  as  it  is  gener- 
ally called  is  a  matter  of  taste,  there 
are  few  who  like  the  slaty  blue  of  this, 
and  we  think  if  it  had  been  removed 
from  the  toning  solution  a  little  sooner 
it  would  have  been  more  generally 
pleasing.  But  while  thus  finding  fault 
with  the  photograph  as  it  is,  we  would 
give  you  credit  for  the  effort  that  is 
evident,  and  are  sure  that  with  a  little 
study  of  both  the  art  and  the  technique 
involved   in  picture  making,  you  will 


more  effective.  On  the  whole,  we  like 
the  picture,  and  would  have  liked  it  still 
better  had  there  been  just  a  little  more 
contrast. 

1472.  W.  J.  McGufFAGB.— "Winter 
in  Garfield  Park"  is  not  an  interesting 
subject  and  not  photographed  to  ad- 
vantage. Without  the  snow  it  certain- 
ly   would    not    have    been    considered 
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worth  a  plate,  and  as  the  snow  is  rep- 
resented mainly  by  white  paper,  it  adds 
nothing  to  either  the  pictorial  or  the 
picturesque.  True,  there  is  blue  on  the 
lower  right  foreground,  but  it  is  more 
like  a  stain  than  the  representation  of 
Snow  is  best  photographed 


cast  shadows, 
trresting  without  more  study  than 
this  has  got.  There  is  no  objective 
point  and  nothing  to  lead  to  it  if  there 
were,  nor  is  there  any  one  thing  by 
which  the  print  could  be  remembered 
as  having  been  seen  before,  a  sure 
sign  that  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  pict- 
ure. 

IA73.  A.  G.  Graff. — "You  Can't 
Guess  How  Old  I  Am?"  is  a  pleasing 
little  picture  that  might  have  been  con- 
siderably better  with  a  longer  expos- 
ure and  a  more  suitable  lens.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  figure  are  much  too 
dark,  and  the  arms  and  protruding  leg, 
especially  the  foot  thereof,  are  those 
of  a  girl  twice  her  size.  Longer  ex- 
posure would  have  lighted  the  dark 
parts  and  a  lens  of  longer  focus  would 


have  given  the  pans  a  more  natural 
size.  Experienced  photographers  =ay 
that  for  portraiture  the  lens  should  be 


at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  longest 
way  of  the  plate,  eight  instead  of  your 
five  inches.  If  you  keep  your  figures 
down  to  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
this  the  perspective  will  appear  more 
nearly  correct.  The  hands  also  are 
awkwardly  arranged,  in  a  position  in 
which  a  child  would  not  naturally  place 
them.  When  all  this  is  said,  the  pict- 
ure has  some  good  qualities,  and  from 
her  exression  we  should  say  that  you 
have  a  model  worth  cultivating,  and 
that  will,  with  careful  study  on  your 
part,  help  you  to  make  many  fine 
pictures. 

1474.  Will  G.  Helwic— " Giving 
Baby  a  Drink"  is  a  pretty  idea,  fairly 
well  carried  out,  the  main  fault  being 
a  want  of  sufficient  light  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  boy.  A  slightly  longer 
exposure  would  have  enabled  you  to 
remedy  that  and  by  slower  and  shorter 
development  to  get  better  texture  and 
light  and  shade  on  the  white  dress. 
We  think,  however,  that  it  loses  by 
being  placed  in  an  oval  instead  of  a 
square  mount,  and  that  the  mass  of 
light  in  the  right  foreground  is  a  mis- 
take, distracting,  as  it  does  the  atten- 
tion  from  the   figures. 

1475.  C.  C.  Tyler.— "The  Decline 
of  Day,"  sunset  in  a  cloudy  sky,  with 
an  almost  moonlight  ripple  on  the 
water,  and  a  lone  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground watching  the  waning  light,  in- 
cludes all  the  poetry  that  one  can 
bring  to  it.  It  is  printed  on  Eastman's 
sepia  paper,  both  the  color  and  rouo-h 
surface  being  admirably  suited  for  the 
subject,  and  in  spite  of  the  roughness 
the  ripple  and  "life"  of  the  water  are 
beautifully  rendered.  We  should  like 
to  reproduce  it,  but  fear  the  engraver 
will  find  it  beyond  his  skill. 

1476.  A.  W.  Eckhardt. — "Ferns  on 
the  River  Bank."  We  are  not  sur- 
prised at  your  not  liking  this  as  it  is 
simply  a  meaningless  jumble  that  but 
for  a  bit  of  sky  at  the  top,  would  be 
difficult  to  find  "the  right  side  up."  A 
fern-clad  bank  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful objects  in  nature.  When,  however, 
reproduced  in  black  and  white,  it  is  dif- 
ferent. When,  as  here,  the  whole  8x6 
surface  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
matter,  a  lot  of  different  objects  all 
equally  well  defined,  and  all  of  about 
one  shade  of  tone  or  color,  the  eye 
wanders  restlessly  from  place  to  place 
seeking  something  that  it  cannot  find. 

Our  experience  in  this  kind  of  work 
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warrants  us  in  saying  that  an  aper- 
ture of  f/l6  is  better,  much  better  than 
f/32  which  you  employed,  and  that  the 
focusing,  aided  by  the  use  of  the  swing 
back,  should  be  such  as  lo  bring  one 
particular  clump  or  part  into  perfect 
definition,  leaving  all  else  more  or  less 
subordinate.  You  should  remember. 
also,  that  unless  you  employ  plates 
specially  sensitized  for  green,  some  of 
the  orthochromatic  varieties,  a  very 
long  exposure  is  required,  the  only  ac- 
tion on  the  plate  being  the  small 
amount  of  white  light  reflected  from 
the  green  surface. 

1477.  E.  Williams. — Both  prints  are 
so  good  that  we  hardly  know  which  to 


select  for  notice,  but  we  choose  the 
"Foggy  Day,"  and  suggest  a  reversal 
of  the  titles,  making  it  the  "Rainy" 
and  the  other  the  "Foggy,"  the  reason 
being  that  the  shadows  here  imply 
more  wet  on  the  pavement  than  could 
have  been  produced  by  mere  fog. 

The  Study  of  the  two.  so  nearly  alike, 
shows  unmistakably  the  value  of  the 
thin  white  line  round  this  print;  as  it 
not  only  confines  the  eye  within  the 
desired  bounds,  but  by  contrast  empha- 
sizes the  gloom  of  the  day. 

The  view  point  is  evidently  from  a 
corner  of  cross  streets,  one  of  which 
is  an  avenue  of  higher  class  buildings, 
including  two  churches,  the  spire  of 
one  of  which  gives  a  direction  or  sug- 


gestion to  the  speculative  mind.  And 
they  are  barely  more  than  suggested, 
getting  dimmer  and  dimmer  as  the  dis- 
tance increases,  a  perfect  realization  of 
a  misty  drizzle. 

1478.  F.  C.  Baker.— "To  the  Fold" 
is  an  example  of  heroic  trimming,  hav- 
ing been  at  first  5x7,  but  now  consider- 
ably under  3x2,  and  only  by  such  trim- 
ming could  it  have  been  made  into  the 
thing  of  beauty  that  it  is.  Although 
bordering  on  the  impressionistic,  and 
requiring  to  be  seen  from  a  suitable 
distance,  the  suggestion  is  perfect,  and 
it  bears  returning  to  again  and  again, 
growing  in  beauty  as  in  familiarity. 

1470.  Herman  Doerner.  —  "The 
Break  of  Day"  would  have  been  bet- 
ter on  a  smaller  scale,  the  cutting  off 
of  part  of  the  mast  being  a  fault.  Sim- 
plicity is  always  a  virtue,  but  it  has 
been  carried  just  a  little  too  far  in 
this;  a  sail  boat  that  nearly  fills  the 
whole  space  and  nothing  else  being 
hardly  enough  to  be  of  interest.  Tech- 
nically, the  negative  is  too  weak,  aris- 
ing from  under  development,  and 
would  be  much  improved  by  a  little 
intensification. 

1480.  W.  R.  H-— "The  Rapids"  is 
a  fine  subject  with  two  serious  faults, 
the  masses  of  foliage  on  each  side  of 
the  water  are  too  nearly  equal  in  size. 
and  the  exposure  has  been  so  short 
that  the  sky  and  the  water  where  it  is 
still  are  merely  white  paper;  and  no- 
thing of  that  kind  can  now  be  tolerated. 
Had  the  camera  been  turned  on  its 
axis  for  just  sufficient  to  remove  the 
pairof  scales-like  effect  of  the  too  even- 
ly balanced  foliage,  and  the  exposure 
been  long  enough  to  represent  the  lat- 
ter by  something  else  than  black,  and 
sky  and  water  by  something  like  their 
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natural  tone,  we  should  have  had  no- 
thing but  praise  (or  the  print. 

1481.  W.  J.  Merrill.  —  "The 
Bridge"  has  the  same  fault  as  noticed 
in  1480,  a  too  even  balance  of  the  fol- 
iage, and  a  sky  represented  by  white 
paper.  It  is  rarely  advisable  to  make 
your  point  of  view  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  here  it  is  particularly  offen- 
sive. From  either  side  a  very  much 
better  composition  would  have  result- 
ed, and  with  sufficient  exposure  to  give 
something  like  true  values,  it  might 
have  been  a  really  fine  little  picture. 
Fences  and  foliage  never  could  have 
been  so  dark  with  a  sky  so  bright. 

1482  and  1483.  Dr.  G.  W.  Allvn.— 
"A  Sequestered  Spot"  and  "A  Morning 


Stroll"  are  so  nearly  alike  in  every 
particular  that  we  notice  both,  what 
we  say  of  one  being  equally  applicable 
to  the  other.  They  are  good  subjects 
excellently  arranged,  and  but  for  one 
serious  fault,  would  have  been  fine 
pictures.  The  values  are  altogether 
painfully  false,  the  sky.  parts  of  the 
road  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on 
which  direct  light  had  fallen,  being 
simplv  white  paper,  while  nearly  every- 
thing else  is  as  black  as  black  can  be. 
And  all  arising  from  tinder  exposure, 
which  should  have  been  at  least  twice 
as  long,  and  probably  beter  still,  three 
times.  It  Brieves  us  to  see  such  other- 
wise excellent  work  spoiled  for  want 
of  a  little  more  time,  and  makes  us 
almost  wish  that  a  shutter  had  never 
been  invented. 


Our  Tabic 


A  Photographic  Competition  with  Three 
Thousand  Dollar*  In  PrUei. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co- 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  announce  a  photo- 
graphic competition  open  to  amateur 
and  professional  photographers,  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  the  object  being  to 
bring  together  as  large  and  represen- 
tative a  collection  of  photographs  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  present  de- 
velopment of  the  protographic  art  and 
the  progress  in  lens  and  shutter  con- 
struction which  has  been  made  during 
the  past  quarter  century  may  be  made 
evident.  It  is  during  the  last  quarter 
century  that  the  greatest  progress  in 
photography  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
also  during   this   period  that   the   pho- 


tographic products  of  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company  have  been  de- 
veloped, although  they  have  been 
makers  of  lenses  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  The  extraordinary  number  of 
phot  -u-.".i  luc  •  -i ■"••  .in<l  sliuitcrs  "I 
the  highest  grade  which  this  company 
has  produced,  now  amounting  to  sev- 
eral millions,  and  winch  are  used  in  all 
parts  '.I  the  world,  will  make  a  collec- 
tion  of  pictures  produced  with  them 
fairly  representative  of  the  possibili- 
ties oi  phot  .uraptiy  at  the  pri'-i  nt 
time.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  pho- 
tographers in  general  will  enter  the 
competition  and  assist  in  making  it  a-, 
valuable  as  po-sit>>.  both  to  the  com- 

?etitors  and  10  photography  at  largr 
n  order  to  enhance  the  interest  "f 
photographers     in      all      branches      <>f 
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photographic  work,  the  awards  have 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  classes, 
such  as  landscape,  portrait,  genre,  in- 
stantaneous, architectural,  interior, 
etc  Several  special  awards  (or  tele- 
photo  and  other  work  have  been  pro- 
vided, also  a  special  award  for  users 
of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Rectilinear 
Lenses  on  various  makes  of  hand  cam- 
eras, Kodaks,  etc. 

A  special  booklet  giving  conditions, 
arrangement  of  classes,  awards,  etc., 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 


The  Sign  of  the  Dark  Room. 


The  editors  of  Tlte  Photogram  would 
seem  to  "lie  awake  nights"  scheming 
and  planning  for  the  benefit  of  the  fra- 
ternity; their  latest  "happy  thought" 
resulting  in  an  effort  to  have  placed  a 
conspicuous  sign  in  the  form  of  a  mal- 
tese  cross  on  every  place  all  over  the 
world  wherever  there  is  a  dark  room 
open  to  tourists,  either  free  or  for  a 
small  charge.  But  we  shall  let  them 
speak  for  themselves,  only  premising 
that  we  thoroughly  approve  of  the  move 
and  hope  it  will  be  taken  up  by  one  or 
other  of  our  more  enthusiastic  clubs 
and  wrought  for  all  that  it  is  worth. 

"We  wish  to  establish  a  sign,  'that 
he  who  runs  may  read,'  so  that  a  pho- 
tographer in  a  strange  town,  hurry. 
ing  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
cathedral,  or  other  object  of  interest, 
may  =ee  at  once  the  place  where  he 
can  fill  up  his  plate-holders  or  change 
his  spool  of  film.  We  want  the  cycling 
photographer,  pedalling  into  a  village 
with  his  day's  exposures  on  his  back, 
to  be  able  to  see  without  dismounting 
r>r  making  any  inquiry,  the  hotels  at 
which  he  will  be  able  to  spend  an  hour 


in  the  evening  developing  a  plate  ot 
two,  to  verify  his  working  during  the 
day.  We  want  the  traveler  on  a  pleas- 
ure steamer  to  see  the  sign  that  it 
bears  a  dark  room  as  plainly  as  he 
now  can  see  the  sign  of  the  refresh- 
ment bar;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
photographers  often  travel  for  hours 
(we  have  known  cases  where  it  has 
been  days)  wanting  the  use  of  a  dark 
room,  and  never  thinking  that  there 
was  one  on  the  vessel;  and  we  have 
met  many  cases  of  men  who  took  elab- 
orate precautions  to  block  their  bed- 
room windows  with  rugs  in  hotels 
which  were  provided  with  convenient 

"We  want  owners  of  public  dark 
rooms  to  place  a  simple,  conspicuous 
sign  in  some  prominent  position.  We 
want  touring  photographers  to  tell 
those  who  lend  them  dark  rooms  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  sign. 

"The  co-operation  of  foreign  and 
colonial  photographers,  societies  and 
dark  room  owners  is  invited,  for  the 
value  of  a  dark  room  sign  will  be  great- 
ly increased  if  its  use  can  be  made  uni- 

"A  directory  of  public  dark  rooms, 
with  various  particulars  useful  to  tour- 
ist photographers,  will  be  published  in 
our  special  summer  number,  and  will 
be  reprinted  therefrom  and  kept  up  to 
date,  with  revisions  and  additions  as 
may  be  necessary.  Owners  of  public 
dark  rooms  may  have  their  particulars 
inserted  in  this  directory  without 
charge,  and  they  are  urged  to  write  at 
once  for  form  on  which  to  supply  par- 

The  dark  room  signs,  printed  on 
both  sides  of  good  cardboard  (about 
10  in.  by  7  in.)  and  varnished,  will  be 
supplied  free  to  owners  of  public  dark 
rooms  who  promise  to  display  them. 
We  shall  also  be  prepared  to  supply, 
at  reasonable  charges,  framed,  glazed 
copies,  and,  if  required,  copies  on 
enameled    iron,    suitable   for    outdoor 

"A  free  copy  of  the  director-  of  pub- 
lic dark  rooms  will  be  sent  to  owners 
of  such  dark  rooms  who  undertake  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  list  by  photogra- 
phers who  may  call  and  wish  to  see  it. 

"The  advantages  of  the  scheme  seem 
otvious.  We  invite  assistance  and  sug- 
gestion, which  should  be  sent  to  the 
editors  of  The  Photogram,  Effingham 
House,    Arundel    Street,    London,    W. 


Without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
useful  devices  ever  invented  for  the  use 
of  the  photographer  is  the  Folding 
Pocket  Tripod  which  has  been  put  on 
the  market  by  the  Mohawk  Mfg.  Co., 
3g  State  St.,  Chicago,  II).  We  are  fully 
aware  oi  the  temptation  to  leave  the 
tripod  behind  on  a  day's  jaunt  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  of  wasted 
plates  and  hapless  snap-shots  that 
could  have  been  made  into  perfect  pic- 
tures if  a  tripod  had  been  used.     It  is 


therefore  surprising  that  a  form  of 
pocket  tripod  has  not  been  obtainable 
before  now,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  note  that  the  Mohawk  Mfg.  Co. 
have  produced  one  that  in  construction, 
portability  and  adaptability  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration,  it  can  be  readily  at- 
tached to  a  handy  tree  trunk,  a  fence 
rail,  post  or  the  side  of  a  house,  while 
for  interior  work  it  is  furnished  with  a 
spring  which  permits  its  being  quickly 


clamped  to  the  back  of  a  chair  or  any 
convenient  piece  of  furniture.  Every 
user  of  a  hand  camera  will  do  well  to 
obtain  one  of  these  indispensable  arti- 
cles, and  we  will  note  with  pleasure  the 
general  improvement  in  their  work.  A 
Mohawk  Pocket  Tripod  should  be  in- 
cluded   in    the    kit    with    every    hand 
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The  Volute  Shutte*.— Moralists 
tell  us  that  bad  habits  are  more  easily 
acquired  and  more  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  than  good  ones,  and  to  nothing  is 
that  more  applicable  than  to  the  habit, 
for  habit  surely  it  is,  of  making  rapid 
shutter  exposures  in  photography 
when  "time"  would  be  equally  conven- 
ient and  the  result  much  better. 

As  to  what  shutter  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  is  the  best,  there  is  very  little 

Siestion.  It  has  been  settled  long  ago 
at  it  should  work  between  the  lenses, 
and,  judging  from  what  we  see,  those 
of  one  firm,  the  unicum,  the  iris,  and 
now  the  volute,  not  only  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others,  but  there  are  more 
of  them  in  use  than  of  all  others  com- 
bined. Nor,  although  we  object  to  in- 
discriminate snapping,  do  we  find  fault 
with  the  fitting  of  shutters  into  cam- 
eras generally.  Plates  are  now  so 
sensitive  and  lenses  have  such  large 
apertures  that  rapid  exposures  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception;  ex- 
posures from  a  half  to  two  seconds, 
and  those  are  more  easily  and  more 
correctly  made  by  a  good  shutter  than 
by  the  old-time  cap. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes,  then,  no- 
thing more  is  wanted,  and  certainly 
nothing  better  could  be  obtained;  but 
fast  as  they,  or  as  some  of  them,  are, 
they  are  not  fast  enough  for  what  may 
be  called  the  exceptions,  and  it  is  of  a 
shutter  for  them  that  we  would  now 
speak.  The  "Volute,"  which  we  hope 
will  be  our  constant  companion  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months,  and  of 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  by 
and  by,  has  a  speed  of  i-isoth  of  a 
second,  fast  enough  for  anything  that 
we  can  ever  want. 

Isochromatic  Plates  require  a  filter 
to  enable  them  to  render  in  full  accur- 
acy the  relative  tones  in  a  picture,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
the  "Isochrom"  made  by  Messrs. 
Burke    &    James.    Chicago,    111. 

Ffom  the  Gundlach  Optical  Co- 
Rochester,  comes  the  IQ02  catalogue 
and  price  list  of  the  firm's  well  known 
Corona  Cameras  and  lenses,  including 
some  eight  pages  of  useful  "sundries." 
As  it  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  pros- 
pective buyers  should  send  for  a  copy, 
as,  those  at  least  who  live  far  from 
large  cities,  can  best  know  what  is  on 
the  market  by  studying  and  comparing 
the   lists    of    the    various   makers   and 
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An  Interesting  Venture. — Modern 
railroading  has  indeed  made  marvel- 
ous progress  in  the  past  few  years,  but 
the  latest  and  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment is  the  arrangement  whereby  the 
New  Jersey  Central  and  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway  will  have  a  train 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
every  hour  in  the  day  from  7  A.  M.  to 
6  P.  M.  inclusive,  daily  except  Sunday. 

Trains  will  leave  either  city  on  the 
even  hour  and  run  direct  to  Reading 
Terminal,  and  this  service  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  Royal  Blue  service. 
New  equipment,  both  coaches  and  lo- 
comotives, will  be  used,  and  with  new 
parlor  cars  attached  to  everv  train  no 
better  service  will  be  in  operation  on 
any  railroad. 

Every  train  is  a  quick  one,  and  sev- 
eral will  make  two  hours  running  time 
between  the  two  cities.  An  important 
feature  easily  remembered  is  a  train 
every  hour  on  the  even  hour  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

*    *    * 

G.  Gennert,  24  East  Thirteenth 
street,  New  York,  has  placed  upon  the 
market  a  sensitized  collodion  emulsion 
for  three-color  and  general  reproduc- 
tion work.  Up  to  the  present  time 
negatives  for  these  processes  have 
been  made  by  the  old  wet  collodion 
method.  The  new  emulsion  does  away 
with  the  troublesome  silver  bath,  is  six 
times  more  rapid  than  wet  collodion, 
and  is  orthochromatic.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  specialty  has  long  been  de- 
sired., and  it  will  undoubtedly  meet 
with  general  appreciation  among  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 


From  E.  W.  Newcomb  comes 
samples  of  several  of  his  well-known 
preparations,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  but  not  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  them,  we 
could  not  do  more  than  merely  men- 
tion them.  Now,  having  put  to  the 
test  of  practical  work,  the  "Non- 
Halation  Backing,"  the  "Persulphate 
Reducer,"  the  "Spotting  Medium,"  and 
the  "Blue  Print  Powder,"  we  have 
pleasure  in  saying  that  they  not  only 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended  admirably,  but  they  are 
so  convenient  and  withal  so  inexpen- 
sive, that  the  amateur  who  requires 
only  their  occasional  use,  will  find  it 
both  better  and  cheaper  by  buy  than  to 
make. 


The  blue  print  powder  and  persulph- 
ate are  in  sealed  tubes,  the  contents 
of  which  need  only  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  requisite  quantities  of  water  to 
give  solutions  ready  for  use,  while  the 
backing  and  spotting  medium,  of  which 
there  are  two  tints,  give  themselves 
readily  up  to  a  rub  with  a  wet  brush. 
For  not  far  short  of  half  a  century  we 
have  advocated  the  backing  of  plates 
and  said  again  and  again  that  he  who 
should  carefully  compare  negatives  on 
those  that  were  backed  and  on  those 
which  were  not,  he  would  never  again 
use  an  unbacked  plate.  We  have  said 
also  that  a  countless  number  of  ex- 
periments -had  convinced  us  that  the 
kind  of  backing  was  immaterial  so 
long  as  the  reflecting  surface  of  the 
plate  was  destroyed,  and  given  various 
backing  formulae  all  of  which  had 
proved  satisfactory;  but  the  amateur 
who  backs  only  a  dozen  or  two  at  a 
time  will  find,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  "E.  W.  N.  preparation  as  cheap 
as,  and  more  convenient  than,  anything 
that  he  could  make."  It  is  easily  ap- 
plied, dries  in  a  few  minutes,  is  thor- 
oughly effective,  and  a  nib  with  a 
damp  cloth  or  sponge  removes  it  per- 
fectly. 

*  *    * 

Stevens'  rifles  need  no  word  of 
commendation.  We  simply  call  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  procuring  a  gunning  outfit  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Stevens  Arms  Co. 
In  their  catalogue,  which  may  be  had 
for  the  asking,  will  be  found  an  assort- 
ment of  weapons  which  have  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  for  the 
money. 

*  *    * 

The  Photo-Miniature. — Enlarging 
negatives  is  the  theme  of  this  number, 
and  the  best  that  we  can  say  of  it  is 
that  it  is  practically  a  repetition  of 
what  has  been  several  times  said  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  in  our 
own  magazine. 

It  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  exhibition  and  other  pict- 
ures are  to  be  printed  from  large  nega- 
tives made  from  small  ones,  but  read- 
ers must  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  any  snap  shot  negative  will  do 
for  enlargement.  The  notion  of  snap- 
ping must  be  confined  within  very  nar- 
row limits,  and  although  the  camera 
may  be  of  the  "hand"  variety,  it  must, 
if    negatives    suitable    for    enlargment 
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are  to  be  made,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  be  used  on  the  stand. 

The  February  number  of  the  Photo- 
Miniature  tells,  and  tells  admirably, 
how  to  make  the  enlarged  negative, 
and  also  the  kind  of  small  negative 
from  which  only  to  make  it,  and  the 
time  will  soon  come,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready come,  when  a  large  negative  in 
the  field  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  March 
number  of  the  Photo-Miniature  has 
come  to  hand,  and  is  really  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  It  deals  with  "Lens  Facts 
and  Helps,"  and  may  be  said  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  first  number  of  the 
always  interesting  little  magazine.  We 
have  often  bewailed  the  fact  that 
photographers  generally,  know  less 
about  their  lenses  than  about  anything 
else  connected  with  photography,  and 
yet  the  knowledge  is  not  only  desirable 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  but 
would  vastly  increase  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  the  art.  And 
although  this  number  does  not  tell  all 
about  lenses,  it  tells  enough,  and  in 
such  plain  language  that  he  that  runs 
may  read,  that  a  photographer  needs 
to  know,  and  if  they  know  its  value  to 
them  there  would  be  such  a  run  on  the 
number  for  March,  1902,  as  to  require 

a  reprint  almost  immediately. 

*    *    * 

Lake  Champlain,  -with  its  beauti- 
fully wooded  islands,  rocky  coasts  and 
caves  and  many  points  of  historical  in- 
terest, is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  in  which  to  spend  a 
vacation.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  the 
islands  and  places  of  interest  was  by 
boat  only.  The  Rutland  Railroad  now 
runs  directly  through  all  these  attrac- 
tions,—truly  a  most  delightful  experi- 
ence, now  riding  along  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  then  crossing  a  stone  embank- 
ment, next  a  dash  through  a  densely 
wooded  island,  then  another  stretch  of 
embankment,  and  so  on  over  lake  and 
island  to  Rouse's  Point  at  the  northern 
extremity.  The  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  evenness  of  the  tempera- 
ture even  at  the  hottest  season  brings 
the  tourist  back  year  after  year  to  this 
region.  Besides  the  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  sight-seeing  and  picture- 
making,  the  lake  is  noted  for  its  at- 
tractions to  the  fisherman,  the  hunter 
and  the  canoist.  Pleasure  seekers  go 
to  much  inconvenience  and  expense  in 
traveling  to  Switzerland  and  other  dis- 


tant countries  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful,  when  a  few 
hours  journey  will  land  them  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  that  for  variety  of  ex- 
pression and  picturesque  grandeur  is 
beyond  verbal  description.  The  Rut- 
land Railroad  runs  tnree  trains  daily 
between  Boston  and  Montreal,  with 
Pullman  and  sleeping  cars  attached, 
crossing  the  Islands  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  affording  exceptional  facili- 
ties for  reaching  this  attractive  terri- 
tory. 

♦    *    * 

Camera  Notes. — As  will  be  seen 
from  a  letter  over  the  signatures  of 
the  editor  and  his  staff  on  another 
page,  this  is  the  last  number  of  this 
pre-eminently  interesting  magazine 
that  will  be  issued  under  the  control 
and  management  of  Mr.  Stieglitz,  and 
as  he  has  made  it  what  it  is,  unique 
amongst  journals  devoted  to  photog- 
raphy and  filling  a  felt  want,  we  ex- 
ceedingly regret  his   resignation. 

We  have  never  failed  to  express  our 
admiration  for  Camera  Notes  and  the 
work  of  its  editor,  from  its  appear- 
ance in  July,  1897,  down  to  the  latest 
issue;  for,  as  Tennyson,  in  his  "Morte 
d'Arthur,  has  it,  "We  loved  the  man 
and  praised  his  work/'  and  now  that 
what  some  may  call  super  sensitive- 
ness, has  induced  him  to  abandon  it, 
we  fear  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to 
find  one  to  fill  his  place. 

With  the  inside  causes  that  have 
brought  about  the  regretable  resigna- 
tion the  outside  public  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  Mr. 
Stieglitz's  heart  and  soul  being  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  art  phase  of 
photography,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Camera  Club,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, perhaps,  thought  the  journal  of 
that  club  too  entirely  devoted  to  that 
phase,  and  too  little  of  its  space  given 
to  the  not  less  important  technique 
and  reproduction  of  fact.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  a  club  journal  should  repre- 
sent all  classes  of  its  members  and  all 
phases  of  photography,  and  we  fondly 
hope  that  whoever  succeeds  Mr. 
Stieglitz  in  the  editorial  chair  of 
Camera  Notes  will,  while  giving  space 
to  what  may  be  called  the  lower  phases, 
not  take  in  a  single  reef  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  pictorial  side. 

The  July  number  of  Camera  Notes  is 
larger  than  usual,  as  there  is  bound  up 
with  it  78  pages  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  club,  probably  the  most 
complete  in  the  world,  and  indexed  by 
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authors  and  titles.  The  illustrations 
as  usual,  will  be  to  most  people  the 
most  interesting,  and  readers  generally 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
Clarence  White's  hand  in  the  frontis- 
piece, even  without  the  superscription. 
While  recognizing  many  good  points 
in  the  picture  we  are  quite  sure  that 
there  are  few  mothers  who  would  care 
to  have  their  children  so  photographed 
or  indeed  by  Mr.  White  in  any  of  his 
styles.  Better,  very  much  better  is 
Mary  Devens'  "charcoal  effect,"  a 
head  with  a  few  lines  indicating  the 
bust;  in  fact  it  is  really  clever,  and 
shows  admirably  what  can  be  done 
with  gum.  Very  fine  also.is  Inston's 
"Before  the  Wind,"  but  we  do  not  like 
Demachy's  "Cigarette  Girl,"  neither  in 
its   motive  nor   execution. 

Will  A.  Cadby  gives  some  good  ad- 
vice on  "Diffusion  and  Simplification," 
and  Alfred  Stieglitz  gives  some  ap- 
parently good  reasons  why  painters 
should  not  be  judges  at  photographic 
exhibitions,  which  we  reproduce  in  this 
number,  mainly  because  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  our  oft  repeated  opinion, 
that  painters  were  the  best  judges. 


The  Illinois  College  of  Photog- 
raphy.— From  this  progressive  seat  of 
photographic  instruction  comes  a  48- 
page  illustrated  pamphlet,  telling  all 
about  how,  by  the  expenditure  of  from 
$150  to  $250,  and  in  from  three  to  six 
months  any  man  or  woman  of  average 
ability  may  become  a  full-fledged  pho- 
tographer, able  to  enter  into  business 
for  themselves,  take  the  management 
of  studios  for  others,  or  creditably  fill 
any  other  situation  in  a  photographic 
gallery. 


Copying  and  Enlarging  Camera. — 
Too  late  for  detailed  illustration  in  this 
issue  we  have  received  from  George  B. 
Hutchings,  Ashland,  Va.,  illustrations 
and  description  of  a  new  enlarging  cam- 
era. Although  there  are  many  enlarg- 
ing cameras  on  the  market,  we  have 
seen  none  in  which  is  combined  so 
many  advantages  and  withal  so  compact 
and  portable  as  this.  We  advise  those 
in  need  of  such  apparatus  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Hutchings  direct  or  order 
through  their  dealer. 


Letters  to  the  Editor, 


C^V  Correspondents  are  requested  to   notice   that   communications   intended    for  the   editor  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Point  O'Woods,  L.  I.,  until  September  8th. 

Communications  are  solicited    from   our   readers   on  any  subject  of  interest.     A  mutual  interchange  of 
ideas  contributes  to  general  advancement. 


The  Wynne  Meter, 

June  17th,  1902. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  would  hereby  notify 
you  that  during  the  month  of  July, 
Mr.  George  F.  Wynne,  of  Wrexham, 
England,  may  be  addressed  in  my  care 
by  all  those  in  any  way  interested  in 
his  "Infallible  Exposure  Meter,"  or  in 
the  speed  listing  of  American  plates. 
So  many  have  addressed  me  in  regard 
to  both  who  would  have  preferred  to 
have  communicated  with  Mr.  Wynne 
were  he  here  that  I  thought  to  make 
it  possible  by  this  means  to  enable  you 
to  afford  those  of  your  readers  who 
would  like  to  communicate  with  him 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Henry  Wenzel,  Jr. 
237  South  Fourth  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  have  received 
the  following  announcement. 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  accordance  with  the 
statement  made  in  the  pages  of 
Camera  Notes,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  I,  a 
copy  of  which  is  mailed  to  you  under 
separate  cover,  we  have  to  inform  you 
that  with  this  number  our  connection 
with  that  magazine  ceases.  Hence- 
forth we  shall  be  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  connected  with  any  branch  of 
this  publication,  our  severance  being 
absolute  and  complete. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  give 
this  space  in  your  valued  publication, 
we  remain, 

Yours  truly, 
Alfred  Stibgutz, 
Joseph  Keiley, 
Dallett  FuguEt, 
John  Francis  Strauss. 
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Medium  for  Spotting  Negatives  Waited. 

Dear  Sirs:  Some  of  your  readers 
would  be  gratified  if  you  could  tell 
them  of  a  satisfactory  medium  for 
spotting  negatives.  "  Dust  holes  and 
other  holes  will  occur  and  ought  to  be 
spotted  out.  India  ink  with  gum  ara- 
ble takes  fairly  well  and  for  very 
minute  spots  on  dense  places  does 
fairly  well,  but  it  is  not  transparent, 
and  so  cannot  be  graded  in  tint  and 
when  dry  is  cracky.  Moist  water  colors 
will  sometimes  take,  but  usually  arQund 
the  hole  instead  of  in  it.  A  much  ad- 
vertised "medium"  is  so  hard  that  the 
brush  cannot  be  "charged"  with  it,  and 
after  trying  three  samples,  the  only 
thing  about  the  advertisement  that  I 
could  swear  to  is  that  it  will  "last  a 
life  time,"  as  you  cannot  get  any  of  it 
off.    It  is  as  durable  as  a  brick. 


Some  are  said  to  melt  off  the  gela- 
tine from  old  negatives.  This  seems 
promising,  but  I  have  seen  no  state- 
ment as  to  how  to  prepare  and  pre- 
serve this,  and  my  experiments  have 
not  succeeded. 

This  seems  to  me  a  want  "long  felt" 
that  ought  to  be  supplied,  or,  if  it  has 
been  supplied,,  that  some  of  us  would 
like  to  be  informed  about. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Anderson. 

[We  are  rarely  troubled  with  pin- 
holes in  our  negatives  and  have  little 
experience  in  spotting,  touching  them 
out  or  filling  them  up,  but  the  little  we 
have  done  has  been  with  suitable  mix- 
tures of  transparent  water  colors.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  who  can  give  the  information 
wanted  by  our  correspondent. — Eds.] 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be  addressed, 
from  June  20th  to  September  xoth  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Point  O'Woods,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  L.  B.  Cathcart. — We  prefer 
to  go  slow,  and  should  recommend  the 
following  rather  than  that  you  send: 

(1)  Metol   20  grains. 

-Hydroquinone    20  grains. 

Sodium  sulphate  (cryst.)  160  grains. 
Potassium  bromide  ....  10  grains. 
Water   10  ounces. 

(2)  Sodium  carbonate  200  grains. 

Water  10  ounces. 

For  a  normal  developer  mix  equal 
parts  of  1  and  2,  and  where  you  have 
reason  to  suspect  under  exposure  do 
not  force  development,  but  rather  in- 
tensify the  thin  image. 

R.  S.  Gill> — Orthochromatic,  iso- 
chromatic  and  color  sensitive  are  used 
by  photographers  to  express  the  same 
thing;  a  plate  the  sensitiveness  of 
always  interesting  little  magazine.  We 
violet,  but  extends  more  or  less  up 
through  the  green  and  red.  Some  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  green  than  to  the 
red,  while  others  are  just  the  reverse, 
but  the  names  as  used  make  no  pre- 
tense of  designating  between  them. 

B.  C.  Holroyd. — If  your  lens  is  a 
doublet  and  the  lowest  figure  on  the 
shutter  8,  it  is  probably  the  focal  frac- 
tion and  not  the  U.  S.  number,  the 
rectilinear  generally  working  at  f/8. 
You  can  ascertain  the  focal  length  of 


the  lens  near  enough  for  your  pur- 
pose by  focusing  a  distant  obiect,  say 
fifty  feet  away,  and  measuring  from 
the  focusing  glass  to  the  shutter  dia- 
phragm. In  "Our  Portfolio"  we 
can  notice  only  one  print  each  month, 
but  if  you  want  a  more  extensive  criti- 
cism of  any  number  up  to  five,  you 
may  send  them  accompanied  by  a  fee 
of  one  dollar  as  intimated  on  page  h 
of  our  January  number.  We  should 
add  that  having  ascertained  the  focus 
of  your  lens  in  the  manner  indicated, 
you  may  easily  find  the  focal  value  of 
the  stops  by  dividing  the  focal  length 
into  sixteenths  by  the  number  of  six- 
teenths in  each  stop. 

G.  W.  S. — The  too  white  road  and 
sky  may  be  improved  by  local  reduc- 
tion. Any  of  the  well-known  reducers 
on  a  tuft  of  cotton  and  applied  with  a 
circular  motion  to  the  opaque  parts  of 
the  negative  will  give  the  desired 
translucence. 

Sam  Slick. — Thanks  for  your  com- 
plimentary article.  We  do  not  care 
to  print  all  the  good  things  that  are 
said  of  us  and  our  work,  but  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  say  to  such  of  your 
friends  as  are  photographers  and  do 
not  read  our  magazine  what  you  have 
said  to  us. 
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Miss  Mary  Best.— The  eikronom- 
eter  is  not  at  all  necessary,  but  is  a 
very  great  convenience  in  timing  de- 
velopment. We  developed  by  time 
long  before  we  got  the  instrument, 
using  our  watch,  but  after  becoming 
accustomed  to  it  we  should  not  like 
to  be  without  it.  So  far,  the  test 
paper  mentioned  as  coming  from  both 
Watkins  and  Wynne  are  keeping  in 
perfect  order,  and  we  employ  both  the 
Watkins'  dial  and  the  Wynne  infallible 
with  perfect  satisfaction. 

H.  L.  Brown.— (i)  There  is  no  in- 
consistency in  saying  that  while  a  lens 
for  landscape  may  be  once  and  a  half 
the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the 
plate,  one  for  portraiture  should  be 
twice  that  length.  The  object  in  either 
case  is  to  remove  the  view  point  to  a 
distance  that  will  give  a  perspective 
that  will  look  correct;  and  although 
the  shorter  lens  may  slightly  exagger- 
ate foreground  objects,  the  exaggera- 
tion is  so  little  as  not  to  be  noticed 
in  landscape,  but  is  very  evident  in  the 
knees  and  the  hands  of  a  sitting  figure. 
(2)  With  a  little  experience  you  may 
make  enlarged  negatives  from  small 
ones,  say,  from  4x5  to  12x10,  that  will 
give  prints  in  every  respect  equal  to 
those  taken  direct  and  with  a  tithe  of 
the  labor,  (3)  You  will  find  all  neces- 
sary information  in  our  back  numbers 
or  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Photo- 
Miniature.  For  broad  effects  the  Roto- 
graph  negative  paper  answers  admir- 
ably, and  there  is  no  need  for  oiling 
the  negative  so  made.  (4)  The  instru- 
ment to  which  you  refer  is  "Telephoto" 
only  in  name,  as  it  is  only  a  lens  of 
long  focus  and  a  camera  with  a  draw 
of  sufficient  length.  (5)  We  generally 
employ  agfa,  but  Lumiere's  is  as  good 
as  any,  and  you  can  make  it  for  your- 
self. It  is  as  follows:  Mercuric  iodide, 
4  grains;  sodium  sulphite  in  crystals, 
80  grains;  water,  1  ounce.  Dissolve 
the  sulphite  in  the  water,  add  the  iod- 
ide and  shake  till  dissolved. 

L.  S.  Graf*. — We  understand  that 
the  Grun  lens,-  noticed  some  time  ago 
for  its  great  rapidity,  is  already  on  the 
market.  Prices,  etc.,  may  be  learned 
on  application  to  Dr.  Grun,  Southwick 
Hall,  Brighton,  England. 

Doubter. — The  figures  on  the  iris 
diaphragm  are  evidently  the  f  values, 
not  the  U.  S.  numbers.  The  "num- 
bers1'   have    been    abandoned    by    the 


Royal  Society  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued by  our  opticians. 

Harry  Light. — It  was  a  print  from 
the  negative  you  copyrighted,  and  that 
includes  all  prints  from  that  negative. 
The  negatives  you  propose  making 
from  that  negative  to  facilitate  print- 
ing are  included  in  the  copyright.  If, 
however,  you  were  to  make  another 
negative,  even  from  the  same  spot  and 
altogether  so  exactly  like  the  copy- 
righted one  as  to  defy  recognition  by 
an  expert,  it  would  not  be  so  included. 

J.  N.  Lewis. — To  make  the  working 
drawings  that  you  request  would  take 
more  time  than  we  can  possibly  spare 
at  present,  and  besides,  there  are  now 
on  the  market  copying  cameras  so 
cheap  that  if  your  time  is  worth  any- 
thing it  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  than  to 
make.  The  formula  sent  out  by  the 
makers  of  the  plates  will  do  for  the 
clouds  as  well  as  for  anything  else; 
or  any  developer  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  The  "doubles"  to  which  you 
refer  may  be  made  in  several  ways,  the 
simplest  being  to  use  a  dark  back- 
ground, and  after  placing  the  figure, 
say,  at  one  side  of  the  table,  exposing 
with  the  lens  a  little  more  than  half 
covered  by  something  like  an  ordinarv 
cap  with  a  little  less  than  half  cut  away„ 
the  cut  being  vertical.  The  first  ex- 
posure being  made  and  the  lens  cov- 
ered, place  the  figure  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  give  the  cut  cap  one 
half  turn,  and  again  expose.  A  few 
experiments  will  show  just  how  much 
less  than  half  the  cut  must  be.  An- 
other method,  and  one  that  gives  op- 
portunity for  greater  variety  of 
doubles,  is  to  have  in  front  of  the  plate 
and  not  quite  close  to  it,  a  shutter 
opening  in  the  middle,  vertically,  of 
course,  each  half  capable  of  being 
opened  and  shut  from  the  outside  of 
the  camera.  A  modification  and  de- 
cided improvement  on  this  method  is 
fully  described  on  page  173  of  our 
volume  for  1896  (the  April  number)  and 
illustrated  on  page  157,  showing  how 
seven  figures  leaning  on  the  front  of 
a  box  at  the  theatre  can  be  made  from 
three.  The  only  thing  requiring  care 
in  this  method  is  the  distance  between 
the  shutter  or  flaps  and  the  plates,  and 
that  can  only  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment. 

R.  L.  Strickland. — There  is  no  bet- 
ter montant  than  freshly  made  starch, 
although  some  of  the  commercial 
pastes  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 
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Halation  and  a  New  Plate. 


0  many  otherwise  excellent  negatives  are 
more  or  less  spoiled  by  this  eve^cropping 
up  imperfection  that  we  are  always  glad 
to  recur  to  it  whenever  we  find  a  reasonably 
excuse.  The  inducing  cause  now  is  the, 
introduction,  into  the  European  market, 
at  least,  as  our  fiscal — we  wish  we  could 
say  absurdities,  but  perhaps  it  is  better 
not — arrangements  will  probably  prevent 
its  importation  of  a  new  plate,  or  rather 
an  old  plate  with  a  new  name,  by  Actien- 
gesellschaft  fur  Anilin-Fabrikation,  of 
Berlin. 

Halation,  as  is  well  known,  arises 
mainly  from  two  causes:  reflection  from 
the  back  inner  surface  of  the  plate  of  such  light  and  the  actinism  thereof 
as  has  passed  through  rather  than  being  absorbed  by  the  film  and  made 
to  do  work  therein;  and  reflection  of  the  same  actinic  light  from  the 
particles  of  the  film  itself.  The  former,  much  the  more  serious  of  the 
two,  has  long  been  largely,  if  not  altogether,  obviated  by  suitable  back- 
ing, but  its  application  and  removal  are  sufficiently  troublesome,  al- 
though not  nearly  to  the  extent  generally  supposed  by  those  who  have 
not  tried  it,  to  prevent  its  coming  into  such  general  use  as  it  deserves. 
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The  new  plate,  the  "isolar," 
which,  as  we  have  already  saidp 
is  the  revival  of  an  old  idea,  has 
between  the  sensitive  film  and  the 
glass  a  layer  of  transparent  mate- 
rial of  a  color  that  absorbs  the 
transmitted  actinism  and  prevents 
its  transmission  to  the  plate, 
which  in  turn  cannot  reflect  what 
it  does  not  receive.  Then,  the 
sensitive  film  itself  is  stained  or 
colored  to  a  yellow  sufficiently  deep 
to  absorb  such  of  the  actinism  as 
is  not  converted  into  the  work 
incident  to  the  production  of  the 
latent  image,  thus  making  reflec- 
tion from  the  particles  impossible. 
In  this  way  both  of  the  main 
causes  of  halation  are  removed,  and 
the  editor  of  The  British  Journal  of 
■•  hookijght  imcT."  Photography,  writing  of  his  experi- 

ments with  the  "isolar,"  says  that 
of  two  plates,  one  an  ordinary  unbacked,  the  other  an  isolar,  exposed 
on  a  critical  subject,  and  each  timed  according  to  their  relative  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  the  negative  on  the  first  was^ practically  useless  from 
halation,  while  that  on  the  second  was  perfectly  free  from  halation  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

It  will  be  evident  that  as  there  is  in  the  isolar  non-halation  plate  no 
solid  matter,  nothing  but  stain  to  be  removed,  its  removal  should  be 
automatic,  and  during  the  development  or  the  fixing  and  washing,  and 
so  it  is,  provided  the  first  includes  an  alkali  and  the  second  an  acid,  as 
both  are  apparently  essential.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  it  should 
be  removed  until  the  negative  is  finished,  because  being  transparent  the 
progress  of  development  can  be  observed  as  well  as  on  an  ordinary 
plate :  so  that  with  ferrous  oxalate  or  amidol  as  developers,  and  neutral 
hypo  solution  as  the  fixing  agent,  the  stains  may  be  completely  removed 
by  immersion,  first  in  an  alkaline  and  then  in  an  acid  bath,  washing,  of 
course,  between  and  washing  afterwards. 

Although,  our  fiscal  arrangements,  as  we  have  already  said,  may 
prevent  the  importation  of  the  isolar  plate,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
■our  plate  makers  working  on  similar  lines  should  it  prove,  as  we  believe 
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it  will,  superior  to  any  of  the  non-halation  plates  already  in  use.  There 
is  something  attractive  in  the  idea  of  a  perfect  preventative  of  halation 
by  stains  introduced  by  the  maker  of  the  plate,  that  will  not  interfere 
with  watching  the  progress  of  development  where  that  is  still  practised, 
and  that  will  automatically  disappear  in  the  developing  and  fixing  solu- 
tions. 


The  Degradation  of  Photography. 

By  R.  Hamilton. 

[ME  was  when  the  tripod  was  a  pass- 
port to  wherever  he  who  carried  it 
wanted  to  go,  and  when  "Trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted"  had  no  terrors 
for  the  photographer.  The  fact  that 
a  man  had  mastered  the  mysteries  of 
waxed  paper,  and  later  on,  of  wet  col- 
lodion, implied  a  certain  degree  of 
social  position,  culture,  knowledge 
and  ability;  and  a  promise  of  a  copy  of 
the  photograph — a  promise  that  was 
not  always  kept,  but  when  it  was 
the  picture  was  worth  having — 
readily   commanded   any   amount  of  often  much  needed  help. 

Then,  few  cared  to  trifle  with  plates  less  than  %x/i  x  6%,  and  10  x  12 
was  much  more  frequently  met  with;  now,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
largest  of  the  "little  black  boxes"  takes  plates  or  films  of  only  4x5, 
while  those  of  about  half  that  size  are  met  with  wherever  men  and 
women  go  in  the  ratio  of  probably  fifty  to  one.  And  there  is  worse 
behind.  The  tripod  has  disappeared,  and  with  it,  and  largely  because 
of  its  disappearance,  the  respect  then  commanded  by  the  photographer. 
Several  causes  have  led  to  this  loss  of  respect  for,  and  interest  in 
photographers ;  the  almost  universality  of  the  little  hlack  box,  the  known 
want  of  serious  purpose  in  the  great  majority  of  those  who  carry  it ; 
the  knowledge  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  them  merely  "press  the  but- 
ton" and  know  nothing  whatever  about  "doing  the  rest;"and,  perhaps 
greatest  of  all,  the  miserable  results  of  such  pressing. 

By  looking  carefully  into  cause  and  effect  I  think  it  will  be  evident 
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that  the  starting  point  in  the  degradation  of  photography  was  the  de- 
parture of  the  tripod  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
camera ;  and  the  immense  popularity  resulting  therefrom.  The  few 
who  took  to  photography  seriously  with  picture  making' as  their  aim, 
who  knew  what  they  wanted  and  were  earnestly  trying  to  leam  how  to 
get  it,  were  swamped  by  the.  many,  the  very  many  with  whom  it  was 
merely  a  pastime  like  golf  or  other  amusement,  and  who  knowing  little 
or  nothing  of  the  sciences  on  which  the  art  is  based,  took  what  it  was 
for  the  dealers'  interest  to  sell  them,  with  results  that  are  simply  ludic- 
rous to  those  who  know  anything  of  correct  perspective  or  true  values. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  bringing  back  of  the  tripod.  The  craze  for 
snapping  is  too  chronic  for  the  good  old  advice,  "Don't  begin  with  a 
hand  camera";  but  photography  cannot  be  properly  learned  by  the  use 
of  the  camera  in  the  hand,,  and  the  beginner,  while  getting  his  hand 
camera,  should  also  get  a  tripod,  and  use  it  only  as  a  camera  on  the 
stand.  While  it  is  true  that  under  favorable  conditions  fairly  good 
photographs  may  be  made  by  a  short  shutter  exposure,  and  with  the 
camera  in  the  hand,  it  is  no  less  true  that  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of 
even  those  would  be  even  better  if  made  on  the  stand. 

A  photograph  that  is  all  light  without  shade  can  never  be  attractive, 
and  where  shade  is  represented  by  simple  blackness,  as  the  majority 
of  snapshots  are,  it  is  equally  bad.  For  most  subjects  and  in  the  light 
best  suited  for  them,  the  good  old  advice,  "Expose  for  the  shadows," 
must  be  acted  on,  and  that  can  only  be  done  with  the  camera  on  the 
stand. 
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Some  Practical  Points  on  Enlarging. 

Bv  C.  Geo.  Bull,  M.D. 

I  ASSUME  that  the  reader  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary  meth- 
od of  enlarging  on  bromide  paper  by 
means  of  an  enlarging  box,  lens  and 
screen;  and  also  that  by  the  use  of 
trial  strips  or  otherwise  he  can  judge 
fairly  well  of  the  proper  exposure. 
If  he  is  not  so  informed,  instruction 
is  readily  available  at  his  supply  store 
and  I  will  therefore  say  nothing 
on  these  points,  except  that  a  north 
light  gives  the  most  even  illumi- 
nation and  that  I  prefer  the  negative 
some  distance  from  the  ground 
glass  window — say  four  to  six  inches. 
The  frame  of  the  window  should  flare 
o-.-.t  several  inches  from  the  back  of  the 
c  i;™.  Buii.  it  n.  enlarging  camera  to  avoid  shadows 
",G"1,1"";t"  and    better   diffuse   the   light.     The 

negative,  however,  is  of  considerable  importance  and  should  be  made 
if  practicable,  with  the  idea  of  subsequent  enlargement.  I  seldom  en- 
large more  than  a  part  of  a  negative,  there  usually. being  more  on  the 
plate  than  really  should  belong  to  the  subject,  especially  if  taken  with  a 
lens  of  short  focus. 

THK   NEGATIVE. 

In  order  to  make  negatives  suitable  for  enlarging  a  full  exposure 
is  best,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  development,  giving  good  detail 
and  avoiding  piling  up  the  high  lights  too  much.  Should  the  nega- 
tive have  been  carried  too  far  in  the  developer,  making  it  too  con- 
trasty  to  print  well,  it  may  be  easily  reduced,  after  soaking  awhile  to 
soften  the  film,  by  the  use  of  any  reducer.  I  prefer  ammonium  per- 
sulphate according  to  the  following  formula,  which  should  be  freshly 
made  each  time.  Ammonium  persulphate,  half  a  dram;  water,  2 
ounces.  When  reduced  sufficiently,  rinse  and  plunge  in  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  for  a  few  minutes;  this  stops  the  action  of 
the  reducer,  but  if  the  plate  is  left  too  long  in  the  sulphite  it  acquires 
a  pink  tinge.     The  persulphate  acts  by  attacking  the  high  lights  first, 
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making  an  ideal  reducing  agent,  and  a  friend  of  mine  always  uses  it 
in  his  developer  for  contrasty  subjects.  The  old  ferricyanide  and 
hypo  is  useful  for  local  reduction,  but  for  general  reduction  it  attacks 
the  shadows  more  early  than  the  high  lights  and  therefore  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  the  persulphate.  The  latter,  after  a  plate  is  fixed  in 
the  acid  hypo  bath,  does  not  always  work  evenly.  It  is  therefore  ad- 
visable that  negatives  of  contrasty  subjects  or  that  are  developed  too 
far,  should  be  fixed  in  a  plain  hypo  bath  if  the  persulphate  is  to  be 
used  afterward.  For  local  reduction,  an  easy  and  safe  reducer  is  alco- 
hol applied  on  a  tuft  of  cotton  and  well  rubbed  in ;  it  acts  mechanically. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  negative  is  full  of  detail  but  lacks  contrast,  it 
may  be  rendered  much  stronger  by  placing  a  piece  of  lightly  tinted 
yellow  glass  behind  it.  Any  piece  of  glass  that  is  clean  and  clear  will 
do  if  flowed  with  some  thin  varnish  to  which  has  been  added  a  yellow 
coloring  matter.  I  use  a  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate  in  gelatine, 
the  bichromate  rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble.  Intensification  with 
the  salts  of  mercury  is  apt  to  be  unstable,  unless  the  excess  of  mercury 
is  removed  by  prolonged  washing,  and  usually  shows  evidences  of  dis- 
integration in  a  few  years,  and  uranium  is  still  worse. 

EXPOSURE. 

Before  exposing  the  bromide  paper  it  is  perferable  to  make  one  or 
two  trial  strips  to  get  the  exact  exposure  best  suited  to  a  rendering  of 
the  subject,  and  these  should  receive  the  same  care  in  their  manipula- 
tion that  would  be  given  a  full  sheet  of  paper,  using  fresh  developer 
for  them.  Give  a  full  exposure  for  the  densest  parts  of  the  negative — 
barring  the  sky,  as  that  can  receive  extra  printing  by  covering  the  rest 
of  the  image — and  then  develop  with  a  fresh  devel9per  diluted  50  to 
100  per  cent.  This  will  avoid  lack  of  detail  in  the  high  lights  and  will 
not  blacken  the  shadows  too  much,  if  development  is  not  carried  too 
far,  while  also  preserving  the  half  tones,  thus  giving  better  color  values 
than  any  other  method,  in  my  judgment.  I  like  a  developer  which 
gives  early  detail  in  shadows  and  high  lights  and  only  requires  carry- 
ing along  for  density.  Such  a  one  is  amidol,  and  I  find  that  about  12 
ounces  of  fresh  amidol  developer,  according  to  the  formula  to  be  given 
subsequently,  diluted  100  per  cent.,  will  fully  develop  two  14  x  17  prints 
if  properly  exposed.  If  I  intend  toning  royal  bromide  paper  I  use 
tolidol  which  gives  great  latitude  of  exposure  allowing,  say  over  ex- 
posure of  three  to  five  times  without  flatness.  Tolidol  when  pushed 
a  little  gives  brown  tones,  thus  diminishing  the  time  in  the  cold  toning 
bath,  the  print  being  brown  already.      This  enables  me  to  tone  large 
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prints  in  warm  weather  in  four  to  six  hours;  that  is,  to  a  rich  brown 
color,  which  I  prefer  to  sepia.  I  consider  the  cold  toning  bath,  though 
slower,  better  than  the  hot ;  it  is  easier  to  handle,  safer  for  the  prints 
and  tones  more  uniformly.  The  formula  for  it  is  given  with  the  East- 
man Royal  Bromide  paper,  but  it  tends  to  bleach  the  high  lights  till 
ripened  with  several  prints.  It  is  wise  to  throw  into  a  new  bath  any 
spoiled  royal  bromides,  enamelled  bromides  or  even  velox  prints,  as 
these,  while  toning,  tend  to  ripen  it,  and  often  a  print  spoiled  by  over 
exposure  comes  out  of  a  new  bath  all  right.     After  .a  while,  however, 


the  bath  scarcely  alters  the  density  of  a  print  beyond  slightly  toning  out  the 
deeper  shadows  and  is  then  valuable  and  should  never  be  thrown  away 
or  filtered,  adding  only  enough  new  bath  from  time  to  time  to  allow 
for  evaporation.  I  usually  use  the  rough  royal  bromide  paper,  as  I 
believe  it  gives  a  more  artistic  effect ;  it  works  about  25  per  cent,  slower 
than  standard  bromide  and  when  toned  gives  a  rich  shade  to  portraits 
or  broad  sketchy  work  and  it  furnishes  a  good  color  for  sunsets.  These 
latter,  after  toning,  washing  and  drying,  I  stain  lightly  with  some 
orange  or  yellowish  dye  which  manifests    itself  most  in  the  high  lights. 
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Orange  or  "old  gold"  diamond  dye — I  prefer  the  latter  color — gives 
a  nice  effect  and  seems  to  be  permanent.  Of  course,  any  of  the  dyes 
may  be  used  for  different  tones,  blue  for  moonlights  and  red  for  fire 
pictures,  etc.  I  apply  the  dye  with  a  brush  and  rub  it  well  in,  after- 
wards washing  the  print  a  little.  I  was  led  to  use  dye  because  the 
majority  of  toning  reagents  eventually  fade  or  bronze  in  the  shadows, 
except  ammonio  citrate  of  iron  with  red  prussiate  of  potash,  which 
practically  makes  a  blue  print  and  is  permanent,  and  incidently  in- 
tensifies the  print.     When  using  standard  bromide  paper  I  almost  in- 


variably use  "C  soft"  or  "Matte  Enamel,"  which  seem  to  me  to  give 
prints  soft  and  full  of  detail  and  of  good  color  values  when  developed 
with  a  fresh  diluted  developer  after  a  full  exposure  for  the  high  lights. 
The  greater  the  contrast  in  the  negative  the  greater  the  exposure  should 
be  and  the  more  I  dilute  the  developer,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in 
developing  snapshots — a  fresh  diluted  developer  holding  back  the  high 
lights  till  the  shadows  yield  their  detail.  Metol  hydro  gives  excellent 
results  both  for  standard  and  royal  bromide,  but  amidol  stock  solution 
is  easily  made  and  kept,  and  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  add  the  amidol 
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(which  dissolves  at  once},  water  and  potassium  bromide  before  using. 
The  formula  I  use  is:  Sodium  sulphite  (Seeds),  y±  ounce;  water,  6 
ounces.  To  develop  take  1/4  ounces  of  this:  30  grains  of  amidol,  to 
to  15  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  12 
ounces  of  water.  A  word  as  to  amidol  and  the  hypo  bath:  A  chemical 
action  takes  place  in  the  fixing  bath  if  the  excess  of  amidol  is  not  thor- 
oughly washed  out  of  the  bromide  print.  Some  years  ago  I  lost  sev- 
eral large  prints  that  way;  they  faded  out  rapidly  in  the  hypo  bath, 
though  they  looked  strong  and  brilliant  when  they  first  went  into  it. 
I  found  that  a  good  rinsing — more  than  is  needed  with  other  develop- 
ers— entirely  prevented  this,  the  excess  of  amidol  washing  out  readily. 
The  hypo  bath,  3  to  16,  should  be  cool  and  fresh  for  each  batch  of 
prints;  a  used  hypo  bath  will  discolor  them.  By  using  light  frames  or 
kits  with  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  in  to  focus  on  and  a  nail  hole  on 
two  sides  to  tack  into  place  on  the  enlarging  screen  and  interrupting 
the  light  from  the  part  of  the  negative  not  needed,  clouds  or  fore- 
grounds from  different  negatives  may  be  easily  printed  in.  My  own 
frames  are  home  made  of  redwood  strips  and  fitted  with  two  wooden 
buttons  like  a  kit;  these  hold  in  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  paper 
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to  keep  it  in  position.     Then  when  the  paper  is  removed  to  change  the 

negative,  the  latter  may  be  focussed  on  the  white  cardboard  and  the 
bromide  paper  replaced  in  its  previous  position.  Many  little  devices 
may  be  called  into  play  in  enlarging;  thus,  by  inclining  the  negative  in 
the  camera  and  using  full  stop  the  foreground  can  be  focussed  sharply, 
giving  distance  and  atmosphere  and,  by  dodging,  the  upper  part  of  the 
sky  may  be  made  stronger,  allowing  the  horizon  to  recede.  As  re- 
gards intensifying  and  reducing  bromide  prints,  both  are  unsatisfactory. 
In  making  enlarged  negatives  I  make  first  a  contact  positive,  placing 
the  plate  in  contact  with  the  negative  like  a  sheet  of  printing  paper;  but 
it  must  have  a  piece  of  black  paper  behind  it  or  it  may  give  an  image 
of  the  backboard  of  the  printing  frame.  With  a  seed  26  x  plate  and 
a  5  x  7  negative  of  average  density,  2  feet  from  a  sperm  candle,  3  or  4 
seconds  should  give  a.  good  positive.  Transparency  plates  are  unneces- 
sary. Don't  develop  your  positive  too  far,  even  if  it  seems  a  little  weak 
it  will  make  a  good  negative.  The  positive  thus  obtained  is  placed  in 
the  back  of  the  enlarging  box  and  the  image  projected  on  the  screen 
and  focussed  at  the  size  wanted.  Now,  tack  around  the  image  the 
proper  sized  kit  for  the  plate  you  want  to  enlarge  to,  cap  your  lens — 
the  yellow  glass  used  for  bromide  enlarging  will  not  do — place  the  plate 
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in  position  and  make  your  exposure.  I  use  a  seed  26  x  plate  for  all 
ordinary  work,  as  not  working  too  contrasty,  showing  little  grain  and 
giving  excellent  color  values.  As  regards  exposure:  given  a  positive 
4  x  5  or  5  x  7  of  ordinary  density  to  enlarge  to  an  8  x  10  26  x  plate, 
the  positive  being  about  4  inches  from  the  ground  glass  with  a  north- 
ern exposure  on  a  bright  day  between  10  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.  and  a  64 
stop,  I  would  give  6  to  8  seconds.  I  usually  develop  with  metol  hydro 
which  gives  me  softness  and  detail  and  makes  an  enlarged  negative 
showing  no  grain,  and  suitable  for  printing  in  carbon  tissue  or  gum 
bichromate.  My  carbons  are  seldom  less  than  8  x  10,  so  making  en- 
larged negatives  saves  carrying  a  large  camera  about,  besides  being 
economical  in  the  matter  of  plates,  as  I  don't  print  all  I  take.  En- 
larged negatives  allow  of  improvement  on  the  original  plate  like  a 
bromide  enlargement  by  dodging  and  other  devices.  These  remarks 
apply  to  plate  negatives.  I  have  tried  paper  negatives  for  use  in  the 
camera  and  for  enlarging,  but  do  not  like  them,  as  they  show  too  much 
grain. 
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Specialism  in  Photography — V*  Lantern  Slides* 

* 

By  James  Ross. 

'T1  HE  practice  of  photography  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  selfish  amuse- 
*  ment,  having  for  its  main  object  self-gratification  and  lacking  the 
stimulus  of  friendly  rivalry  incident  to  most  other  forms  of  recreation 
or  change  of  occupation.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  although 
the  successful  picture  maker  has  many  opportunities  of  making  glad  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  with  copies  of  his  work. 

But  however  it  may  be  with  regard  to  ordinary  photography,  there 
is  one  of  its  phases  in  which  the  photographer,  without  depriving  him- 
self in  any  degree  of  the  pleasure  of  personal  or  solitary  work,  can  give 
pleasure  to  thousands,  and  if  he  be  made  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff,  in- 
crease his  own  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  preparing  for  it.  I  mean  the 
making  and  exhibiting  of  lantern  slides. 

Satisfied,  from  considerable  experience,  that  as  perfect  slides  can  be 
made  by  contact  printing  as  by  copying  in  the  camera,  and  with  much 
less  trouble,  I  would  recommend  the  one  who  intends  to  devote  himself 
to  the  making  of  negatives  for  that  purpose  to  secure  a  4  x  5  camera, 
and  with  a  focussing  glass  rather  than  a  focussing  scale.  The  lens  should, 
if  possible,  be  one  of  the  more  recent  anastigmats,  as  technique  in  nega- 
tives for  lantern  slides  is  quite  as  important  as  pictorial  quality.  For 
ordinary  work  I  always  recommend  a  lens  a  size  larger  than  as  listed  by 
the  makers,  but  as  the  subject  to  be  included  must  be  confined  within  a 
square  of  about  three  inches  the  ordinary  so-called  4x5  anastigmat  will 
answer  admirably,  being  even  a  little  over  the  ideal  "twice  the  length  of 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate"  of  the  editors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  a  tripod  is  an  essential  part  of  the  outfit,  true  values  being  a  sine 
qua  non  of  a  good  slide,  and  they  cannot  be  got  without  sufficient  ex- 
posure; and  whatever  plate  may  be  selected,  it  must  be  backed  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Strangely  enough,  it  has  often  been  said  that  there  cannot  be  art  in 
a  lantern  slide,  and  if  the  judgment  had  been  a  result  of  an  examination 
of  the  average  slide,  whether  commercial  or  by  the  amateur,  it  is  not 
matter  for  wonder;  but  given  the  power  to  see,  the  ability  to  secure  the 
perfect  technique,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  view  on  the  screen  should 
not  be  a  picture  as  perfect  as  any  production  of  the  camera.  But  such 
results  are  not  by  careless  snapping,  nor  even  by  correct  exposures  with- 
out much  study  of  the  subject  from  all  possible  points  of  view  and  under 
all  different  modes  of  lighting. 

It  is  true,  especially  with  those  accustomed  to  the  working  of  larger 
sizes,  that  small  plates  tend  to  carelessness ;  but  in  making  negatives  for 
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slides  the  photographer  should  remember  that  he  is  preparing  to  give 
pleasure  to  thousands,  and  that  the  degree  of  that  pleasure  depends  on 
his  attention  now,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  if  he  is  of  the  right  kind 
of  stuff  he  will,  in  imagination,  hear  the  rounds  of  applause  that  a  good 
picture  always  brings  from  a  cultured  audience,  and  do  his  best  to  de- 
serve it. 

But  before  he  can  do  that  best  he  must  know  just  at  what  kind  of 
goal  to  aim;  must  know  the  kind  of  negative  that  gives  the  best  slide. 
And  first,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  heterodox,  I  say  that  it  should 
be  true  to  nature.  Not  necessarily  an  exact  copy,  but  it  must  include 
nothing  that  would  in  any  degree  violate  any  of  its  well  known  and  easily 
recognized  principles.  The  values,  as  I  have  already  said,  must  as  far 
as  possible  be  true,  that  is,  the  varying  degrees  of  luminosity  reflected 
by  the  colors  of  the  subject  must  be  as  near  as  possible  correct ;  and  the 
detail  and  definition  should  be  as  perfect  as  the  lens  will  render  them. 
Then,  as  there  are  few  whites  or  black  in  nature  there  should  be  as  few 
in  the  negative,  neither  clear  glass  nor  opaque  parts  through  which  at 
least  some  light  cannot  pass.  Just  here  comes  in  the  advantage  of  the 
anastigmat.  With  its  full  aperture  it  gives  perfect  definition  in  the  one 
plane  where,  in  landscape  work,  it  is  wanted,  giving  at  the  same  time 
that  suggestion  of  atmosphere  that  is  so  charming,  but  which,  with  the 
commoner  and  cheaper  lenses  cannot  be  got  along  with  sufficiently  per- 
fect definition  all  over  the  plate.  I  say  sufficiently  perfect  definition,  be- 
cause a  definition  that  will  seem  perfect  or  at  least  sufficient  in  a  nega- 
tive for  direct  printing,  will,  when  enlarged  from  three  inches  to,  say, 
eight  feet,  and  viewed  from,  say,  even  twenty  feet,  would  appear  hideously 
coarse. 

Although  the  publishers  are  apt  to  frown  at  anything  like  a  free  ad., 
I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  with  a  six  and  a  quarter  plastigmat, 
with  full  aperture,  f/6.8,  I  have  recently  made  some  of  the  best  slide  nega- 
tives that  I  have  ever  seen.  With  what  may  be  called  the  objective  point 
in  the  second  or  middle  plane,  the  definition  of  both  foreground  and  second 
plane  was  simply  perfect,  while  the  distance  was  full  of  the  delightful 
suggestion  of  atmosphere  that  makes  even  an  otherwise  poor  picture 
charming.  But  there  was  no  snapping.  The  subjects  were  mainly  sand 
dunes  covered  with  dark  foliage,  including  wild  roses,  scrub  oaks  and 
sassafras,  and  although  the  exposures  were  all  made  with  the  volute 
shutter  there  was  none  shorter  than  a  second  and  some  considerably 
longer.  This  to  some  will  seem  unconsciously  long,  but  "The  proof  of 
the  pudding,  etc.,"  and  as  with  the  backed  and  orthochromatic  plates  I 
always  employ  there  is  considerable  latitude,  I  always  lean  to  the  over 
side,  knowing  that  in  development  I  can  so  control  as  to  get  just  what  is 
desired. 
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Every  slide  exhibitor  knows  the  charm  that  lies  in  a  cloudy  sky,  and 
no  stock  of  slide  negatives  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  cloud  negatives.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  it  possible  by  one 
exposure  to  get  both  foreground  and  sky,  as  they  should  at  least,  on 
one  plate  by  one  exposure,  even  should  the  natural  sky  be  at  the  best, 
which  is  almost  as  rare,  and  therefore  a  chance  of  making  a  good  cloud 
negative  should  never  be  missed. 

How  best  to  make  such  negatives  is  a  disputed  point,  the  methods  of 
equally  successful  workers  differing  considerably,  and  so  I  shall  content 
myself  with  telling  how  I  do  it.  My  plates,  as  I  have  already  said,  are 
always  orthochromatic  and  backed,  two  things  that  I  consider  essential 
to  success  in  cloud  work;  and  I  have  always  a  ray  filter  the  solution  in 
which  is  a  little  less  than  half  the  strength  sent  out  by  the  makers,  ready 
to  be  slipt  over  the  front  of  the  lens  whenever  I  come  across  a  suitable 
cloudy  sky.  Here,  too,  I  believe  in  full  exposures,  and  rarely  give  less 
than  one  second  and  sometimes  more.  The  text  books  generally  recom- 
mend shorter  development  for  cloud  negatives  than  for  the  landscape, 
saying  they  should  be  kept  thin  or  weak ;  and  that  may  be  an  advantage 
when  they  are  to  be  employed  in  printing  in  a  sky  on  a  paper  print.  For 
printing  on  the  cover  glasses  of  slides,  however,  they  are  better  when 
developed  to  full  strength  so  that  any  degree  of  density  can  be  given  to 
the  positive  cloud. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  as  soon  as  the  cloud  negative  is  developed 
I,  with  a  writing  diamond,  mark  on  it  the  date,  the  hour,  and  the  orienta- 
tion, so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  place  together  landscape  and  clouds 
lighted  from  different  directions. 

The  making  and  mounting  of  slides  shall  be  described  in  my  next. 


M 
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By  Watchman. 

R.  ED.  GRUN,  in  an  illustrated  article  on  his  new  fluid  lens,  seems 
to  have  some  queer  ideas  regarding  under  exposure,  or  rather 
how  to  overcome  it.  He  says :  After  repeated  and  most  careful  ex- 
periment it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  development  by  pyrogallic 
acid  with,  preferably,  soda  or  ammonia,  is  by  far  the  best  means  of 
extracting  detail  from  otherwise  under-exposed  plates.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  intensifying  with  uranium  is  adopted,  quite  another  25  per 
cent,  of  speed  :s  obtained  from  the  plate.  In  doing  this,  however,  the 
essential  point  is  that  the  plates  must  be  washed,  not  for  thirty  minutes 
or  two  hours,  but  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours.     Then  the  intensifica- 
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tion  will  proceed  without  the  least  staining  of  the  plate,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  work  for  some  hour  or  more  without  fear  of  damage,  pro- 
vided always  that  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  iron  rust  or  ferric  matter 
of  any  kind  in  the  water  used  for  final  washing. 

Now,  while  pyro  may  be  the  best  all  round  developer,  it  has  not  by 
any  means  been  proved  to  bring  out  detail  in  the  shadows  on  an  under- 
exposed plate  better,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  thousands,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  more  modern  reducers.  Then,  nothing  short  of  a  good  deal  of 
ignorance  could  induce  the  belief  that  intensification  with  uranium  or 
anything  else  would  add  25  per  cent,  of  speed  to  the  plate.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  that  intensification  is  not  development  and  can 
add  nothing  to  what  is  not  already  present.  It  can,  however,  build  up 
on  whatever  deposit  the  developer  has  produced,  and  on  a  negative  de- 
veloped from  an  under-exposed  plate,  especially  if  allowed  to  act  for 
"some  hour  or  more,"  can  result  only  in  "soot  and  whitewash/'  Again, 
just  think  of  washing  a  plate  for  "at  least  48  hours,"  hinting  that  even 
more  may  be  necessary.  Comment  is  unnecessary.  The  Doctor's  lens 
may  be  useful  for  some  purposes,  although,  with  the  larger  apertures  at 
least  it  will  not  make  a  negative  much  larger  than  its  own  diameter,  but 
he  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  regarding  practical  photography. 

Not  all  of  us  can  always  resist  the  egotistical  "I  told  you  so,"  and  I 
have  peculiar  pleasure  in  reminding  those  who  cared  to  read  my 
"words"  of  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  that  when  Dr.  Selle,  of  three-color 
fame,  patented  the  employment  of  color  screens  in  front  of  the  plate 
and  the  super-position  of  colored  films,  I  predicted  that  he  himself 
would  be  "sold"  to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  the  patent;  and  that,  when 
about  the  same  time  Junk  patented  the  addition  of  starch  to  the  sensitive 
emulsion,  I  valued  the  patent  at  less  than  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
written.  Now,  it  seems  that  a  Dr.  Hesekiel  has  also  a  process  on  simi- 
lar lines,  and  when  Selle  tried  to  prevent  his  working  it  he  was  beaten 
on  all  points. 

Junk's  was  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Like  Selle's,  it  was  a  Ger- 
man patent,  and  as  the  German  patent  office  professes  to  make  a  thor- 
ough search  before  granting,  the  courts  are  apt  to  consider  them  little 
short  of  government  decrees.  But  Junk  struck  against  a  snag  when  he 
sought  to  prevent  Kodak  Limited  from  adding  starch  to  the  emulsion 
in  Solio  Matte,  or  other  emulsions,  and  although  they  had  to  appeal 
to  court  after  court  till  they  had  been  decided  against  by  almost  every 
court  in  Germany,  they  succeeded  at  last  in  showing  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  patent  should  be  annulled,  and  annulled  it  was.  Kodak  Limited 
was  assisted  in  its  fight  by  one  other  manufacturing  firm,  and  photog- 
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raphers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  should  be  thankful  that  there  are  firms 
strong  enough  and  with  pluck  enough  to  fight  to  the  satisfactory  end  a 

question  in  which  they  were  so  deeply  interested. 

*  *     * 

Of  all  the  unthinkable  additions  to  the  materia  photographica  that  sug- 
gested by  R.  A.  Reiss,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Science,  is  surely  the  least  likely  to  meet  with  approval.  He  had  been 
experimenting  with  urine  in  the  developer,  and  finding  what  he  might 
have  known  without  experiment,  that  it  had  a  slight  reducing  action, 
thought  that  it  might  altogether  replace  pure  water  in  the  developing 
solution. 

Drying  Negatives. — In  Wilson's  for  June  a  correspondent  tells  a 
story  that  if  put  into  practice  may  bring  some  of  its  readers  to  grief. 
He  says :  "I  have  dried  hundreds  of  negatives  in  a  few  minutes  after  re- 
moving them  from  the  washing  water.  I  wipe  them  as  dry  as  possible 
on  both  sides  with  a  soft,  clean,  cotton  cloth,  and  then  hold  them  close 
to  the  stove,  the  glass  side  nearest  the  fire.  In  summer  I  hold  them 
to  the  sun  instead,  and  I  have  never  lost  a  plate."  This  may  be  all  very 
well  in  some  cases,  especially  where  the  gelatine  has  been  hardened  by 
formalin,  and  possibly  after  tanning  by  pyro,  but  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions I  know  by  sad  experience  that  the  result  of  holding  a  negative 
close  to  the  stove  or  exposing  it  to  our  American  summer  sunshine 
would  be  such  that  "I  would  rather  not  try  it  on  my  cat  if  I  could  try 

it  on  another/' 

*  *     * 

Queer  kinds  of  reasoning  are  sometimes  found  in  the  books  and 
magazines  that  find  their  way  to  the  Tower.  The  latest  is  the  assertion 
that  pinhole  photography  may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest  photographic 
process  in  existence ;  and  the  "queer  reasoning"  lies  in  the  reason  given 
for  the  assumption.  Here  it  is:  "Because  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  make  photographs  by  exposure  through  a  pinhole  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  lens,  pinhole  photography  may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest 
photographic  process  in  existence."     I  should  like  to  know  how  a  thing 

that  had  no  existence  can  or  could  be  the  oldest  in  existence. 

*  *     * 

Is  he  joking? — An  essential  quality  of  a  successful  photographer 
is  the  ability  to  overcome  difficulties.  I  have  encountered  many  in 
my  time  and  overcome  them  in  various  ways,  but  never  in  my  most 
credulous  time  could  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Relyog  as  re- 
corded in  the  Photographic  News.  Here  is  what  he  says :  "Suppose  you 
know  that  your  shutter  is  not  fast  enough  to  get  a  broadside  shot,  or  if 
the  shutter  is  suitable,  the  light  is  not,  stand  as  far  back  as  possible, 
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and  holding  the  camera  away  from  the  body  swing  it  steadily  round  in 
the  arc  of  a  circle  with  the  same  angular  velocity  as  that  of  the  carriage, 
releasing  the  shutter  at  the  same  time. 

"By  this  means  I  have  been  able  to  secure  sharp  portraits  of  celebri- 
ties, while  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  have  appeared  as 
horizontal  streaks." 


Notes. 

Concerning  Criticism. — The  following  observations  on  criticism 
we  clip  from  The  Amateur  Photographer  and  respectively  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  friends  who  send  prints  to  "Our  Portfolio." 
"Praise  gratifies,  and  may  encourage  to  further  endeavor,  but  it  does 
not  show  the  way  to  future  advance.  Any  one  can  praise,  and  most 
people  flatter,  but  it  requires  knowledgment  to  give  useful  criticism, 
and  the  purpose  of  our  pages  is  to  be  helpful  and  educational  as  regards 
photography." 

Camera  Notes. — From  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Camera  Club,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hart,  we  learn  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel 
has  bten  appointed  editor  and  manager  of  Camera  Notes,  and  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  club  to  fully  maintain  the  high  character  of  the 
magazine. 

"The  Optical  Magic  Lantern  Journal." — The  proprietors  of  this 
journal  ("The  Magic  Lantern  Journal"  Company,  Ltd.),  have  appointed 
W.  Alfred  H.  Saunders,  of  Birmingham,  editor  and  secretary.  The  pub- 
lishing and  editorial  offices  have  been  removed  to  Princes  Chambers,  6 
Corporation  street,  Birmingham,  whence  the  usual  special  autumn 
number  will  be  published  on  October  1st  next. 

The  Planetary  Pencil  Pointer. — There  are  few  retouchers  who 
do  not  know  the  trouble  involved  in  getting  and  keeping  their  pencils 
sufficiently  pointed  for  the  finest  work ;  and  fewer  still,  apparently,  who 
know  and  employ  a  machine  that  unfailingly  and  in  a  few  seconds,  by 
the  simple  turning  of  a  crank,  gives  to  the  end  of  the  pencil  the  form 
of  a  perfect  cone  an  inch  in  length,  one-half  of  which  is  lead  with  a  point 
as  fine  as  a  needle. 

That  is  just  what  is  done  by  the  "Planetary  Pencil  Pointer,"  made 
by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  done  so  simply  that  the 
proverbial  child  may  do  it  at  the  first  trial.  It  needs  only  to  be  known 
to  banish  the  knife  and  the  emery  and  sandpapers  forever  from  the 
retoucher's  desk ;  and  where  several  retouchers  are  employed,  the  sav- 
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ing  in  time  and  pencils  would  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  the  little 
machine  in  less  than  a  month. 

The  Paris  Photographic  Salon. — Writing  of  this  exhibition  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer,  Robert  Demachy  says  the  public  are  getting 
so  educated  into  the  appreciation  of  pictorial  photography,  even  of  the 
advanced  type,  that  they  come  to  see  it  and  are  apt  to  resent  the  ap- 
pearance— which  is  not  very  infrequent — of  "the  matter-of-fact  and  tech- 
nically perfect  print."  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stieglitz,  so 
well  expressed  in  our  last,  but  in  agreement  with  our  own  so  often 
expressed  in  these  pages,  the  executive  of  the  French  Salon  favors  the 
appointment  of  painters  rather  than  photographers  as  judges,  the  jury 
on  this  occasion  consisting  of  eleven  well  known  representatives  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter ;  and  that  they  went  heroically  about  their 
work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  of  considerably  over  1,500  pic- 
tures submitted  they  accepted  only  547. 

Cloud  Photography. — We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  for  photographing  white  clouds,  especially  those  of  the  delicate 
cirrus  variety,  on  a  blue  sky,  the  usual  yellow  screen  is  far  from  suit- 
able, or  at  least  nothing  like  the  combination  of  green  and  yellow  se- 
lected by  experiment  and  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Carbutt  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  are  pleased  to  see  the  opinion  confirmed  in  an  interesting 
treatise  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Carl  Kaiserling.  He  says,  when  the  best 
results  are  desired,  especially  with  faint  cirrus  clouds,  "a  distinct  green- 
ish element  must  enter  into  the  light  filter." 

Big  Hands  in  Professional  Portraits. — It  is  comforting  to  see 
that  our  long  insistance  on  the  employment  of  lenses  of  long  focus  is 
beginning  to  influence  even  the  professional  photographer.  In  an 
article  entitled,  "He  Always  Makes  My  Hands  So  Big,"  in  Wilson's 
Magazine,  the  writer,  after  suggesting  many  ways  of,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  overcoming  the  trouble  connected  with  "big  hands,"  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  he  says,  "The  real  first  cause  of  the  idea  of  pho- 
tographic big  "hands  is  surely  the  studio  lenses  which  have  been  used. 
When  we  push  out  cameras  within  six  feet  of  our  sitters  we  must  ex- 
pect to  get  distortion."  Not  distortion,  but  what,  from  the  point  of 
view  appears  to  be  such,  and  it  is  bad  enough.  But  the  remedy  is 
simple.  Employ  a  lens  long  enough  not  to  require  going  so  close ;  long 
enough  to  be  twice  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate. 

How  Goot>  Pictures  are  Made. — S.  L.  Coulthurst,  in  telling  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer,  something  of  how  he  produced  the  negative 
of  a  beautiful  cloister,  a  half-tone  reproduction  of  which  accompanies 
the  ar-tade,  says  thai  that  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  snapshotter. 
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He  says :  "It  was  an  extremely  well  lighted  cloister,  and  the  shadows 
were  very  deep  on  account  of  the  excessive  strong  Italian  sun  outdoors. 
We  had  arranged  the  architectural  subject  to  our  own  satisfaction  when 
it  occurred  to  us  that  if  we  pressed  into  service  one  of  the  brothers  and 
placed  him  to  break  up  a  strong  line,  it  would  help  the  composition 
somewhat.  This  was  done,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  The 
whole  scene  was  dancing  in  sunshine  and  deep  shadow,  and  had  we 
portrayed  it  as  we  saw  it,  and  just  as  it  fascinated  us  here  in  nature,  we 
should  have  had  it  condemned  as  "hard/'  and  the  result  would  not  have 
been  pleasing.  A  snapshot  would  have  secured  the  subject,  but  it  would 
have  been  lacking  in  gradations  and  softness,  and  the  general  effect 
would  have  been  spoiled.  This  fact  prompted  us  to  use  a  quick  plate, 
Paget  xxxxx,  7  inch  R.R.  lens,  on  quarter-plate,  stop  f/16,  and  give 
ninety  seconds  exposure,  the  result  being  to  our  satisfaction."  If  every 
snapshotter  in  the  land  could  only  learn  when  the  result  would  be  better 
with  "time"  than  by  a  "snap,"  which  would  be  almost  always,  and  put 
the  knowledge  so  acquired  into  practice,  there  would  be  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  world's  estimate  of  photography. 

A  New  Use  For  The  Camera. — A  new  departure  has  been  taken  in 
the  sanitary  division  of  the  Boston  street  cleaning  department  wherl/y 
loafing  employes  will  be  detected. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Sullivan  has  a  photographer  on  duty,  who 
"shoots"  his  camera  at  any  city  employe  whom  he  may  find  loafing  during 
working  hours. 

These  snapshots  are  developed  and  sent  to  Deputy  Sullivan.  The  em- 
ploye thus  identified  is  reported  to  the  foreman  by  the  deputy,  with  orders 
to  reprimand  the  offender  and  admonish  him  not  to  repeat  the  offence. 

Philadelphia  Salon. — From  the  May-June  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  just  to  hand,  we  learn  that  there 
are  some  of  the  members  reluctant  to  let  the  year  pass  without  a  Salon. 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  May  14th  considerable  cold  water  was  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  the  information  that  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  declined  "at  this  time  to  enter  into  an  arrangement"  for  its  con- 
tinuance on  the  previous  terms,  a  member  of  the  academy  saying  that  it 
"deems  it  beneath  its  dignity  to  again  subject  itself  to,  or  place  itself  in 
jeopardy  of  such  attacks  as  were  made  upon  it  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  late  Salon." 

Fourteen  days  later,  on  May  28th,  at  a  special  meeting  called  by  re- 
quest, the  Salon  was  again  discussed  and  several  motions  and  amend- 
ments offered,  resulting  in  what  may  be  said  to  be  an  understanding  that 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  hold  one  next  year,  and  in  connection  with  the 
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Academy  of  Fine  Art  as  before.  The  president,  Mr.  N.  P.  Stokes,  seems 
to  have  struck  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said,  "He  felt  a  disappoint- 
ment in  allowing  the  Salon  to  pass  by  this  year,  but  realized  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  hold  one  at  that  time.  He  was  sure  that  in  the 
future  the  business  could  be  taken  up  in  a  satisfactory  and  dignified  way. 
He  further  said  that  without  the  aid  from  the  Academy  a  guarantee  fund 
of  large  proportions  would  be  necessary  to  properly  finance  the  enter- 
prise. He  did  not  wish  to  oppose  Mr.  Zimmerman  in  this  matter,  for 
he  believed  in  his  sincerity,  but  considered  the  present  was  not  the  time 
for  action,"  and  equally  so  Mr.  Chapman,  who,  we  understand,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  in  his  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Salon.  He 
said:  "The  holding  of  the  annual  Salon  at  Philadelphia  is  of  greater 
importance  that  the  question  of  politics  in  the  Photographic  Society.  It 
has  been  looked  up  to  as  theprinci pal  photographic  exhibition  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  feel  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  injured  feelings 
of  anv  men.  And  I  think  that  if  our  President  will  solicit  a  union  of  all 
for  the  benefit  of  photography,  and  will  approach  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  with  such  a  proposition,  it  may  be  possible  to  yet  hold  an  exhibition 
this  year. 

On  the  whole  then,  and  valuing  the  Philadelphia  Salon  as  we  do,  we 
think  the  Society  has  adopted  the  right  course.  An  attempt  to  organize 
a  salon  for  this  year  at  this  late  period  and  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Academy  would  have  been  a  failure;  while,  going  about  it  in  the  right 
spirit,  as  we  have  every  confidence  that  they  will  do,  they,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Academy,  will  have  one  next  year  and  for  many  succeeding  years, 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  all  concerned. 


Photographic  Supplies  in  Foreign  Countries** 

IT  is  the  general  impression  that  the  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
advertising.  This  may  be  true  of  many  lines,  but  we  are  certainly 
behind  in  the  advertising  of  photographic  supplies.  Some  two  years  ago 
I  organized  an  amateur  photographic  club  which  counts  five  nationalities 
among  its  members.  This  has  brought  me  in  close  touch  with  many  in- 
terested in  the  art,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  American  photographic 
appliances  have  an  exceptionally  good  reputation  among  foreigners. 
American  manufacturers  have  reached  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  a  practical  combined  hand-and-stand  camera  than  their  foreign 
competitors,  and  two  lines  of  American  sensitized  paper  are  recognized 
as  very  superior  by  advanced  workers  throughout  the  world.  Our  plates 
and  films  have  a  universal  reputation  for  excellence,  but  owing  to  the  very 
high  prices  asked  for  plates,  the  latter  can  not  compete  abroad  with  those 
of  foreign  manufacture.     A  good  reliable  English  plate  can  be  bought  for 

*  Extract  from  U.  S  Consul  Reports.— A  word  to  the  wise. 
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half  the  money  asked  for  the  American  article.  With  this  exception,  we 
can  hold  our  own  in  price.  In  quality  we  are  not  excelled,  and  in  several 
lines  not  equaled.  We  have  the  material,  but  lack  the  enterprise  to  push 
our  goods  abroad.  Among  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  amateurs 
throughout  the  world,  the  demand  is  very  large,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
find  our  makers  behind  the  English,  German  and  French  in  catering  to 
this  demand. 

Setting  aside  the  subject  of  foreign  advertising,  we  are  without  a 
single  photographic  publication  in  America  carrying  sufficient  advertising 
to  make  the  publication  of  special  interest  to  foreign  dealers  on  the  look- 
out for  photographic  supplies.  Other  lines  of  American  industry  have 
trade  journals  that  are  widely  patronized  by  the  manufacturers,  but  the 
home  photographic  trade  goes  almost  unrepresented.  England  possesses, 
in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac,  an  annual  publication 
which  dealers  and  enthusiastic  amateurs  are  glad  to  get.  The  number 
for  this  year  (1902)  is  a  bulky  volume  of  1,550  pages.  Of  these,  1,010 
full  pages  are  devoted  to  the  advertisements  of  245  advertisers.  As  many 
of  the  advertisers  are  general  agents  representing  several  manufacturers, 
there  are  probably  four  or  five  hundred  different  makers  represented. 
With  the  Journal  Almanac  in  his  hand,  a  foreign  dealer  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  English  supply  trade.  He  finds  there  every  novelty  in  his  line, 
and  as  the  leading  manufacturers  occupy  enough  space  to  cover  briefly 
their  whole  field  (several  firms  utilize  upward  of  thirty  pages  each,  and 
one  well-known  house  fills  sixty-five  pages),  the  dealer  has  before  him 
abridged  catalogue  of  practically  every  maker  in  Great  Britain.  I  have 
seen  considerable  orders  for  miscellaneous  photographic  supplies  go  to 
English  manufacturers  merely  from  the  fact  that  British  Journal  Almanac 
placed  before  the  dealer  a  complete  review  of  the  latest  novelties  in  the 
entire  photographic  line.  Nothing  could  be  learned  about  American 
goods  without  waiting  for  three  months  for  catalogues,  only  then  to  find, 
perhaps,  that  the  wrong  manufacturers  had  been  applied  to,  and  that 
certain  desired  goods  could  only  be  obtained  from  other  makers. 

Our  manufacturers  could  not  do  better  than  to  look  the  field  over 
carefully,  select. one  or  more  of  our  photographic  magazines,  and  give 
such  publications  their  hearty  support.  Let  them  advertise  with  illustra- 
tions and  descriptive  matter  their  most  popular  lines.  The  foreign  dealer 
and  amateur  will,  without  great  delay,  find  out  the  journals  containing 
the  most  advertising,  and  these  publications  will  soon  be  in  possession  of 
a  circulation  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  trifling  sum  which  the  manu- 
facturer has  expended  a  splendid  investment.  Photographic  societies  are 
in  existence  now  throughout  the  world,  and  they  subscribe  to  the  leading 
photographic  papers,  American,  English  and  German.  Amateurs  vie  with 
one  another  in  obtaining  the  best  apparatus  and  latest  photographic  novel- 
ties, thus  the  advertising  pages  are  of  exceptional  interest.  Manu- 
facturers should,  therefore,  value  photographic  journals  for  the  quality 
of  their  circulation  rather  than  the  mere  number  of   copies  each  may  issue. 

JAMES  W.  DAVIDSON. 
Tamsui,  April  10,  1902.  Consul. 
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Gouds  and  Goud  Photography 

A  view  without  a  suggestion  of  cloud  in  the  sky  is  like  a  house  without 
a  roof — it  is,  in  fact,  just  as  incomplete  as  if  the  foreground  had  been 
omitted.  Yet  how  many  otherwise  excellent  landscape  and  marine  pho- 
tographs do  we  see  with  bare,  glaring  white  skies!  A  perfectly  white 
sky  is  something  that  does  not  exist  in  nature.  Even  a  clear  blue  sky 
should  not  be  represented  in  a  photograph  as  an  expanse  of  white  nothing- 
ness. Such  a  sky,  if  photographed  under  proper  conditions  (*.  e.t  with 
screen  and  isochromatic  plate),  would  present  a  delicate  grayness,  against 
which  white  buildings  and  similar  objects  reflecting  the  glow  of  the  trop- 
ical sun  would  stand  forth  with  a  brilliance  which  would  be  entirely  lost 
were  the  sky  background  one  of  pure  white.  But,  more  than  that,  a  suit- 
able sky  is  an  aid  to  composition  and  "  suggestion,"  which  a  good  many 
otherwise  expert  amateurs  are  inclined  to  ignore.  A  piece  of  weak  com- 
position can  be  saved  by  the  inclusion  of  a  mass  of  cloud  or  a  run  of  cloud 
lines  at  the  right  spot  in  the  picture,  and  the  idea  of  dawn,  noonday,  sun- 
set, storm,  or  shine  can  be  suggested  or  enforced  by  the  employment  of 
an  appropriate  cloud-piece. 

CLOUD   STUDIES. 

But,  quite  apart  from  the  value  of  clouds  as  an  accessory  in  picture- 
making,  their  study  and  photographic  record  of  unusual  or  pleasing  "  ef- 
fects "  is  an  interesting  and  useful  branch  of  our  art.  Those  who  can 
see  and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature  cannot  but  admire  the  delightful 
cloud  formations  that  occur  so  frequently  in  this  country,  and  if  the  de- 
ficiencies and  difficulties  of  color  photography  at  present  prevent  many 
of  us  from  securing  a  record  of  the  glorious  color  combinations  that  often 
accompanv  them,  we  can,  at  least,  obtain  a  very  satisfactory  rendering 
of  their  shape  and  formation.  To  a  painter,  a  good  cloud  photograph  is 
more  acceptable  than  one  of  terrestrial  objects,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  finds 
greater  difficulty  in  truthfully  representing  on  canvas  what  he  sees  above 
the  horizon-line  than  what  presents  itself  to  him  below  it. 

But  a  cloud  study  which  makes  a  picture  in  itself  is  rarely  of  utility 
when  forming  but  a  minor  part  of  a  picture.  This  ts  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  grand  effects  one  admires  the  most  generally  occur  near  or 
around  the  sun,  and  as  few  landscape  or  seascape  views  are  taken  directly 
against  the  sun,  their  inclusion  in  such  views  would  present  an  anomaly 
i"  lighting  which  would  in  most  instances  be  perfectly  obvious  to  any  one. 
Therefore  the  study  of  clouds  as  pictures  complete  in  themselves,  and 
the  making  of  cloud  negatives  for  subsequent  use  in  combination  printing, 
must  be  considered  from  two  entirely  different  standpoints. 

The  effect  of  the  sun  behind  rain-clouds — the  cloud  with  the  "  silver 
Jinine" — is  frequently  remarkablv  fine,  and  is  one  of  the  simplest  forma- 
tions to  photograph.  The  sun  breaking  through  clouds  presents  greater 
difficulties,  but  is  often  very  effective  pictorially,  particularly  if  his  beams 
are  projected  downward  against  dense  masses  of  cloud.  A  summer  sun- 
set over  the  sea  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  and  pleasing  of  all 
sky  pictures,  while  a  grey  sunrise  is  by  no  means  ineffective.     But  it 
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should  be  needless  to  suggest  cloud  studies— every  photographer  pos- 
sesses sufficient  artistic  perception  to  choose  for  himself.  On  the  tech- 
nical side  of  the  question  some  little  advice  may,  however,  be  found 
useful  to  the  beginner.  It  is  quite  essential  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
all  cloud  photographs  that  the  plate  used  should  be  backed,  as  halation 
is  clearly  one  of  the  sky  photographer's  greatest  troubles.  Plates  of 
ordinary  rapidity  will  generally  be  found  most  serviceable,  although,  if  a 
very  deep  yellow  screen  be  employed,  a  moderately  quick  plate  may  be 
found  necessary.  And  on  that  point,  although  it  is,  of  course,  quite  pos- 
sible to  photograph  clouds  without  the  employment  of  a  color  screen,  by 
far  the  best  results  and  the  most  correct  color  rendering  will  ensue  if  a 
screen  and  isochromatic  plates  are  used.  A  blue  sky  appears  to  the  eye 
considerably  darker  than  a  white  cloud,  yet  such  would  not  be  the  result 
in  a  photograph — often  the  reverse — if  an  ordinary  plate  and  no  color 
screen  was  employed  in  taking  it.  The  red  glow  of  a  summer  sunset 
could  not  be  truthfully  represented  without  their  aid ;  and,  therefore,  the 
amateur  who  sets  out  to  take  cloud  pictures  should  provide  himself  with 
a  good  color  screen  and  "  color  sensitive  "  (isochromatic  or  orthochro- 
matic)  plates.  The  depth  of  color  of  the  screen  is  also  of  some  im- 
portance, for  with  a  deep  yellow  screen  it  is  possible — nay,  probable — 
that  over-correction  will  ensue.  Personally,  I  have  got  the  best  results 
with  a  light  filter  and  medium  iso  plate.  Focussing,  for  cloud  studies, 
should  be  fairly  sharp.  The  exposure  must  necessarily  be  a  quick  one, 
for  clouds  are  always  on  the  move,  although  they  may  appear  to  the  pho- 
tographer as  quite  stationary.  Therefore  the  stop  used  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  screen  and  plate  employed.  With  those  I  have 
named,  or  others  approximating  thereto,  an  exposure  of  from  i-i5th  to 
one-half  second  at  f/11  will  be  somewhat  near  correct.  It  at  the  same 
time  becomes  apparent  that  a  shutter  is  required  for  cloud  photography, 
although  it  may  be  so  managed  that  "  cap  off  and  on  "  as  quickly  as 
possible  may  suffice.  It  r^ust  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  sky  studies 
require  very,  very  much  less  exposure  than  landscapes  under  the  same 
lighting  conditions. 

CLOUDS  FOR   COMBINATION   PRINTING. 

As  regards  the  photographing  of  clouds  for  purposes  of  printing  into 
landscape  or  marine  views,  the  requirements  are  somewhat  different. 
The  cloud  must  match  the  view,  or  the  view  must  be  made  to  match  the 
cloud,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  "  match,"  I  mean  the  cloud  must  be  lighted 
from  the  same  quarter  as  the  view,  and  it  must  he  appropriate  to  the 
general  lighting,  composition  and  nature  of  the  subject.  For  instance, 
it  would  never  do  to  combine  the  great  woolly  cumulus  formation  with 
a  quite  calm  evening  scene;  indeed,  this  type  of  cloud  should  be  very 
sparingly  used  for  any  class  of  subject,  except,  perhaps,  rough  sea  pieces. 
Clouds  near  the  horizon  should  always  be  photographed,  and  not  those 
approaching  the  zenith,  because  they  differ  very  materially  in  both  size 
and  shape,  and  the  latter  could  hardly  occur  in  reality  in  any  photo- 
graphic view.  For  evening  subjects  the  long,  streaky,  stratus  variety,  or 
what  I  think  are  called  cirro-stratus — small  horizontal  but  somewhat 
lumpy  clouds — are  generally  most  serviceable.     For  ordinary   mid-day 
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landscape  subjects,  the  cirro-cumulus  —  small,  well-defined,  roundish 
masses,  in  close  horizontal  arrangement — will  come  in  very  useful. 
What  are  called  "  cirrus  "  clouds,  which  usually  take  the  form  of  parallel 
or  slightly  diverging  fibres,  inclining  from  the  horizontal,  are  extremely 
valuable  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  composition. 

When  required  for  combination  printing,  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  make  the  cloud  negative  upon  films,  so  that  they  may  be  printed  from 
either  side.  The  focus  should  not  be  critically  sharp,  nor  the  contrasts, 
except  for  exceptional  cases,  too  harsh ;  in  other  respects  the  methods  of 
securing  them  are  the  same  as  given  for  cloud  studies.  The  top  of  a 
hill  is  decidedly  the  best  position  to  work  from,  and  the  present  season 
of  the  year  is  the  time  when  the  amateur  should  be  making  his  stock  of 
cloud  negatives — he  cannot  have  too  many  or  too  great  a  variety. — Leeds 
Mercury. 
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Synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  London. 

By  W.  Smedley  Aston. 

MY  first  word  is  one  of  appreciation  of  the  honor  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  has  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  exhibit 
in  these  rooms  a  representative  collection  of  my  photographs,  and  also  to 
open  the  exhibition  with  an  address. 

As  to  my  own  work,  I  have  little  to  say.  In  the  one  room  I  have 
arranged  the  portraits  and  figure  studies,  and  in  the  other  the  landscape 
photographs.  These  latter  include  earlier  work,  which  I  should  to-day 
treat  differently,  and  much  more  simply,  but  I  have  thought  well  to  in- 
clude some  such  specimens,  so  that  the  collection  may  the  more  adequately 
set  forth  my  ideas  of  photography  as  they  have  evolved  during  the  eleven 
years  in  which  I  have  pursued  it  as  a  hobby. 

Several  of  these  early  attempts,  (indicating  their  location,)  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  in  some  slight  degree  the  lines  on  which  I  should  to-day 
deal  with  landscape  subjects,  for  the  following  reasons: — (1)  They  are 
more  or  less  successful  in  conveying  a  sense  of  sunshine,  which  is  exhila- 
rating as  compared  with  the  somewhat  depressing  effect  produced  by  the 
low-toned  evening  subjects;  (2)  they  rely  for  their  interest  entirely  on 
the  subject-matter  which  actually  presented  itself  when  the  photographs 
were  taken,  rather  than  to  any  extent  deriving  it  from  sky  effects  subse- 
quently added  from  separate  negatives;  (3)  the  subjects  are  all  simply 
and  directly  treated,  nothing  has  been  added,  nothing  eliminated.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  hold  them  up  as  realizing  my  aims,  but  merely  as  indi- 
cating them. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  collection  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  no  one  more  than  myself  could 
possibly  realize  how  far  the  best  of  the  photographs  exhibited  fall  short 
of  mv  ideals. 

Turning  now  to  a  matter  of  more  general  interest,  I  propose  as  the 
peg  on  which  I  shall  hang  my  remarks  to  ask  the  question : — 
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what  is  our  aim? 

This  is  not  as  may  appear  on  first  thoughts,  merely  a  flippant  question 
with  an  obvious  answer,  for  although  it  may  be  said  that  as  this  is  a 
Photographic  Society  our  aim  is  evidently  photography,  I  demur  to  dis- 
missing the  question  so  lightly,  and  will  answer  that  it  should  be;  more- 
over, I  submit  that  my  question  is  a  quite  necessary  one  in  regard  to  a 
subject  of  growing  importance. 

Photography  in  one  form  or  another  to-day  plays  so  great  a  part  in 
the  world's  activities  that  it  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
forces  at  our  command.  Its  sphere  is  so  far-reaching  that  we  may  not 
stop  here  even  to  summarize  its  uses,  but,  in  passing,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  thinking  of  its  vital  connection  with  medical  science,  astronomical 
discoveries  and  scientific  research.  In  the  world  of  commerce  we  find  it 
revolutionizing  time-worn  methods,  creating  hug  and  staple  industries, 
and  endowing  the  graphic  arts  with  their  most  valuable  processes  of  re- 
production. 

In  other  directions  we  are  indebted  to  photography  for  invaluable 
records  of  ancient  buildings  and  other  objects  of  interest  that,  in  this 
ruthless  climate  of  ours,  crumble  all  too  soon  beneath  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  such  work  is  of  the  highest  order  and  of  lasting  value. 

AMATEURS    SHOULD   BE    IDEALISTS. 

Last,  and  maybe  least,  there  are  some  of  us  who  pursue  photography 
purely  for  the  pleasure  we  get  out  of  it — as  a  means  of  representing  scenes 
and  faces  that  attract  and  engage  our  attention  in  nature.  And  it  is  in 
this  connection  that  I  have  been  invited  by  your  Society  to  put  before 
you  to-night  some  of  my  views  and  opinions  as  they  have  developed  up 
to  the  present  time.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  need  for  us  to  consider 
the  composite  world  of  photography,  but  we  shall  be  able  the  rather  to 
follow  our  own  ideals  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Some  one  has  said,  and  very  truly,  that  the  art  of  a  biographer  lies  in 
knowing  how  much  to  leave  in  the  ink-pot,  and  I  candidly  admit  that  I 
feel  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  to-night,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
is  to  me  no  light  task,  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  anything  like  adequate  treat- 
ment of  my  subject  would  require  to  be  set  out  in  many  pages  and  many 
chapters,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened  by  the  consciousness  that  my 
opinions,  and  to  some  extent  my  methods,  are  largely  out  of  harmony  with 
popular  present-day  ideas  concerning  what  is  commonly  but  not  very 
happily  termed  "Pictorial  Photography,"  and  with  certain  prevailing 
fashions  in  that  direction.  Yet  I  feel  that  it  will  serve  the  more  useful 
purpose  if  I  adopt  a  fairly  embracive  and  direct  mode  of  criticism  of  those 
things  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  am 
perfectly  frank  and  candid  in  setting  before  you  what  I  hold  to  be  right 
and  of  most  value  to  the  cause;  and  if  at  times  I  should  appear  to  be 
more  or  less  didactic  in  my  desire  to  be  of  some  slight  assistance  to  the 
younger  members,  I  am  scarcely  bold  enough  to  expect  to  disturb  the 
point  of  view  of  others  among  you. 

Let  us  then  who  are  misguided  enough  to  spend  much  time  and  sub- 
stance, not  to  mention  many  dark  hours,  in  taking,  manipulating,  and 
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even  framing  our  poor  efforts — let  us,  I  say,  pause  and  seriously  ask  our- 
selves the  question:     What  is  our  aim? 

Some  of  us  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  know,  while  to  have  any 
definite  aim  at  all  in  our  work  had  scarcely  occurred  to  others.  But  if  we 
cannot  easily  define  our  position,  surely  we  all  have  some  aim  in  this  direc- 
tion. At  any  rate  it  would  seem  not  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
apparently  are  the  ideas  and  aims  of  many  of  the  leading  photographers 
to-day. 

UNWORTHY    AIMS. 

An  intelligent  inspection  of  any  of  our  more  important  photographic 
exhibitions  reveals  all  too  clearly  aims  and  objects  galore.  One  evidently 
aims  at  being  clever,  and  only  that.  Another  is  well  satisfied" if  his  work 
be  striking,  even  if  it  be  strikingly  bad.  Another  glories  in  being  thought 
eccentric,  and  maybe  he  abundantly  succeeds.  But  I  submit  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  higher  and  more  worthy  aims  for  one's  ambition. 
Another,  haunted  by  the  dread  taunt  of  "stagnation,"  will  sit  up  all  night 
interpreting  the  latest  trick  in  printing  media  so  that  he  may  be  quite  sure 
of  being  placed  amongst  the  "advanced."  Another  has  his  reward  when 
his  work  calls  forth  such  expressions  as,  "But  that  is  not  a  photograph." 
"Why,  it  looks  just  like  an  etching !"  "It's  more  like  a  mezzotint !" — and 
so  on.  Another  would  proclaim  that  he  is  nothing  if  not  original.  Others 
opine  that  without  a  display  of  extravagances  of  all  kinds  in  their  work, 
their  genius  may  go  unrecognized.  Others,  professing  and  affecting  a 
superior  contempt  for  technique,  veritably  exult  in  a  poverty-stricken 
slovenliness,  which  merely  proclaims  to  the  experienced  worker  that  they 
have  yet  to  learn  the  A  B  C  of  all  good  work,  and  in  their  anxiety  (which, 
to  me,  is  absolutely  incomprehensible)  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of 
quality  and  to  a  great  extent  of  photography  in  their  work,  they  will  take 
a  grim  pride  in  imitating  other  and  inferior  processes — in  fact,  they  will 
imitate  anything  but  truth  and  beauty,  as  revealed  in  nature. 

Others  apparently  think  it  scarcely  respectable  to  exhibit  anything  that 
is  not  violently  out  of  focus,  whilst  some,  not  endowed  with  a  sense  of 
tone,  seem  to  be  satisfied  if  their  photographs  comprise  two,  or  at  most 
three,  tone-values,  providing  they  are  in  quite  the  lowest  and  most  im- 
possible scale. 

ALIEN    TO    SPIRIT    OF    THE    TRUE    ARTIST. 

However,  I  will  not  labor  the  point  further,  but  will  ask  you  to  pause 
with  me  before  we  answer  the  question — where  in  all  this  category  do 
we  find  the  true  photographer  and  the  one  who  through  his  work  is  capable 
of  some  degree  of  artistic  expression?  And  after  the  widest  reflection 
and  the  fullest  consideration,  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  real  value  of  photography  will  answer  deliberately  and  with 
no  small  sense  of  relief,  "In  none  of  these  cases  do  we  find  evidence  either 
of  the  proficient  photographer  nor  yet  of  the  true  artist." 

I  ask  you,  under  protest  if  you  will,  to  allow  me  to  make  this  dogmatic 
statement  at  this  particular  stage,  and  I  am  bold  enough  to  believe  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  it,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  at  least 
some  of  you  before  I  sit  down. 

First,  I  want  to  generalize  for  one  minute;  then,  I  propose  to  consider 
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briefly  some  ethical  issues;  and,  afterwards,  to  state  what  I  hold  should 
be  our  aim,  indicating,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  immense  scope  in  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  true  photography  for  all  those  who  have  anything  of 
the  artist's  eye  or  the  craftsman's  hand. 

I  can  well  imagine  the  taunt  that  to  any  one  so  evidently  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  "advanced  pictorial  photography,"  there  can  surely  be  little 
left  wherewith  to  content  myself,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  for  the  charge 
of  inconsiderateness  and  of  a  quite  unnecessary  pessimism.  But  on  the 
contrary,  as  regards  what  is  now  generally  styled  "pictorial  photography," 
let  me  say  at  once  that  this  is  not  so,  for  I  yield  to  no  one  in  taking  a 
highly  optimistic  view  for  its  achievements  in  the  future.  But  I  must 
say  this,  that  the  present  decadence  of  photography,  as  evinced  to-day  by 
any  of  our  principal  photographic  exhibitions,  is  enough  to  make  many 
right  thinking  people  stand  aghast  at  such  futile  waste  of  time,  forswear 
their  hobby,  and  realize  their  apparatus.  But  if  the  present  pass  to  >vhich 
photography  has  been  reduced  is  to  so  considerable  extent  deplorable,  yet 
I  believe  the  outlook  is  not  altogether  discouraging,  for  we  must  not  form 
our  judgment  within  too  narrow  limits,  but  should  the  rather  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  matter,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall,  I  think,  at  once  recognize 
that  photography  is  but  sharing  with  many  much  more  important  sub- 
jects some  of  the  lamentable  misconceptions  that  seem  not  only  to  taint, 
but  prevade,  so  many  phases  of  life  and  thought  to-day. 

broadening  the  point  of  view. 

And  so  at  this  point  I  want  to  digress  for  one  minute  to  enable  us  to 
take  a  somewhat  broader  view  than  we  should  be  able  to  get  in  considering 
photography  in  itself ;  and,  in  so  doing,  I  think  we  may  usefully  consider 
some  of  those  general  principles  and  underlying  truths  which  Kant  would 
call  of  "universal  extent  and  catholic  obligation. "  I  will  not  follow  up 
this  point  of  view  very  far,  but  to  instance  my  meaning,  do  we  not  too 
well  know  how  a  certain  disastrous  spirit  is  abroad  to-day  in  literature 
and  in  drama,  in  poetry  and  in  painting,  in  handicrafts  and  in  fiction,  and, 
if  it  be  possible,  still  more  wofully  in  architecture — that  which,  of  all  the 
-  arts,  should  be  the  noblest,  because  the  most  abiding? 

The  difficulty  is  to  at  all  adequately  define  this  evil  tendency.  The 
■  trouble  is  not  only  a  negative  one,  brought  about  by  want  of  perspective 
and  a  deficiency  in  one's  sense  of  proportion,  or  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
but  it  also  has  positive  vices  of  insincerity,  slovenliness,  unsound  construc- 
tion, overreaching  extravagances,  meaningless  eccentricity  and  vulgar  dis- 
play, resulting  inevitably,  whether  in  literature  or  in  art,  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  trivial  monstrosities  which  attract  only  to  repel. 

HIGHEST    CONSIDERATION    TOO    LITTLE    HEEDED. 

That  unfailing  test  of  culture,  good  sound  honest  work,  or  even  any- 
thing like  a  true  sense  of  appropriateness,  are  all  too  little  needed  to-day. 
The  first  considerations  in  any  of  these  directions  seem  rather  to  be  based 
on  quite  ulterior  motives.  For  instance,  in  literature  we  too  often  have  a 
slipshod  smartness.  On  the  stage,  on  the  one  hand  a  surfeit  of  neurotics, 
and  on  another  religious  plays,  not  even  well  acted.  The  popular  novelist 
to-day  all  but  ceases  to  write  to  amuse  or  entertain;  instead  we  have  the 
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novel  with  a  purpose.  He,  or  more  likely  she,  must  instruct  and  dogma- 
tize and  preach.  Instead  of  imagination  and  humor  having  full  play,  the 
most  serious  matters  are  melodramatically  treated — from  the  foundations 
of  belief  to  the  sex  problem,  with  a  gratuitous  episodes  on  ultimate  things, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  nowadays  religious  dogma  in  a  novel  seems  to  be 
sure  of  the  same  permanent  success  as  a  comic  incident  in  church — 
it  is,  or  it  seems,  incongruous,  and  for  many  people  that  is  enough.  Our 
poets  to  be  acknowledged  must  catch  the  popular  ear,  and  persistently 
write  their  verses  down  to  the  people,  with  the  result  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  fall  is  not  very  great.  The  art  of  painting  seems  for  the  most  part 
to  be  divided  between  a  sterilized  complacency  and  the  mere  business  of 
"potboiling." 

Happily  in  many  of  these  matters  we  can  pick  and  choose  and  leave 
severely  alone,  but  not  in  all,  for  that  of  architecture  is  literally  thrust 
upon  us — we  cannot  escape  it.  It  is  omnipresent,  and  perhaps  in  no  other 
direction  are  we  so  forcibly  reminded  that  "a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing." 

For  example,  without  referring  to  the  .hopelessness  of  our  modern 
street  architecture,  how  often  do  we  find,  when  one  of  our  up-to-date 
architects  may  have  happened  to  have  noted  in  certain  beautiful  old  build- 
ings a  quaint  bit  here,  a  pretty  bit  there,  and  elsewhere  some  peculiar 
construction  or  interesting  detail — how,  in  his  next  modern  house,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  embody  them  all — peculiarities  which  in  their  original 
places  were  right  and  maybe  beautiful,  but  the  architect,  in  his  misconcep- 
tion of  what  is  dignified  and  appropriate,  has  o'erleaped  his  ambition,  and 
his  vaunted  renascence  has  brought  forth  a  monstrosity. 

And  so,  on  all  hands,  even  a  moderate  sense  of  the  Tightness  or  the 
fitness  of  things  is  set  at  naught  and  we  may  well  ask  where  is  the  com- 
pensating grain? 

PHOTOGRAPHY  NOT  EXCEPTED. 

With  this  baneful  tendency  so  prevalent  in  almost  every  walk  of  life, 
little  wonder  that  so  comparatively  modern  a  subject  as  photography 
should  not  be  excepted  from  its  ban. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  deterioration  may  have  set  in — however  de- 
ficient the  present  outlook  may  appear  by  reason  of  theories  and  practices, 
which  we  ourselves  hold  to  be  ethically  and  artistically  wrong,  having 
found  almost  general  acceptance  in  the  photographic  world,  and  most 
unfortunately  with  a  section  of  the  photographic  press  which  wields  so 
great  an  influence  amongst  photographers — in  spite,  we  say,  of  all  this, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a  reaction  must  ensue,  and  that  before  long,  and 
the  sooner  a  strong  protest  is  made  by  capable  workers  and  some  useful 
"spade  work"  done,  the  sooner  will  photography,  as  a  means  of  pictorial 
expression,  attain  to  a  more  prominent  position  than  it  has  ever  yet 
reached. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Sodcty  News. 

Secretaries  of  camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested  to  send 
to  the  editors  reports  of  meetings,  copies  oi  papers  that  have  been  read  before  the  memtttrs,  or  anything 
of  general  interest  to  our  readers. 


Queen*  County  Came**  Ckib* 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  club 
was  held  in  its  rooms  at  Bernhard 
Court,  Fulton  street,  Jamaica,  July  12, 
1902.  The  election  of  officers  for  the 
en  suing  year  was  as  follows:  President. 
H.  B.  Fullerton;  vice-president,  Dexter 
H.  Walker;  secretary,  Henry  D.  John- 
son; treasurer,  H.  M.  Valentine.  The 
club,  at  its  inauguration  a  year  ago, 
numbered  twenty-three  members,  and 
has  since  increased  to  sixty-three.  As 
a  result  of  its  first  effort,  the  club  was 
very  successful  as  an  exhibitor  in  the 
photographic  contest  at  Mineola  Fair, 
capturing  nine  out  of  a  possible  twelve 
awards.  A  recent  competitive  club  ex- 
hibit demonstrated  that  a  high  standard 
of  photographic  art,  in  all  its  branches, 
was  the  objective  point.  The  schedules 
as  laid  down  by  the  various  committees 
for  the  ensuing  year's  work  should,  if 
carried  out  in  integrity,  place  the  re- 
sults second  to  none,  along  similar  lines, 
in  the  State.  The  club's  dark  rooms 
and  accessories  are  of  the  very  best. 
Amateur  photographers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Queens  County  Camera  Club  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  an  up^to-date 
organization  is  seeking  such  as  they  for 
membership. 


Photographic  Clubs  of  Baltimore  Prmt 

Exhibition. 

The  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore 
City  announces  that  it  will  hold  a  pho- 
tographic print  contest  at  its  clubhouse, 
870  Linden  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md., 
from  November  1,  1002,  to  December 
1,  1002.  Cash  prizes  to  the  value  of 
$75  will  be  awarded  by  a  competent 
jury  according  to  the  following: 
according  to  the  following: 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Class  A — Contact  prints  from  nega- 
tives of  landscapes  and  marines,  made 
entirely  by  contestant. 

No  restrictions  as  to  size.  1st  prize 
$10,  2d  $5. 

Class  B — Enlargements  5  by  7  inches 
or  greater,  made  entirely  by  contestant. 
1st  prize  $10,  2d  $5. 

Class  C — Portraits  and  figure  studies. 


retouching  by  a  professional  photogra- 
pher permissible.     1st  prize  $10,  2d  $5. 

Class  D — Contact  prints  froih  plates 
or  films,  exposed  by  contestant  ami  fin- 
ished by  a  professional  photographer. 

No  restrictions  as  to  size.  1st  prize 
$10,  2d  $5- 

Class  E — Enlargements  made  from 
plates  or  films,  exposed  by  contestant, 
and  finished  by  a  professional  photog- 
rapher.    1st  prize  $10,  2d  $5. 

Each  print  will  be  given  a  number 
and  will  be  known  to  the  judges  only 
by  that  number. 

RULES  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  All  prints  entered  must  be  suit- 
ably mounted,  framing  optional. 

2.  No  picture  having  won  an  award 
at  any  other  salon  or  exhibition  shall 
be  eligible. 

3.  All  prints  winning  prizes  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  club,  and  all 
other  prints  submitted  will  be  returned 
to  owners  after  contest  (provided  re- 
turn charges  are  enclosed  with  entries). 

4.  'No  writing  of  any  kind,  except  the 
title  of  picture,  will  be  allowed  on  prints 
or  mounts. 

5.  Competitors  may  enter  any  num- 
ber of  prints,  but  no  picture  will  be 
awarded  more  than  one  prize  in  a  class, 
and  prints  from  the  same  negative  will 
not  be  awarded  a  prize  in  two  classes. 

6.  All  prints  to  be  entered  in  compe- 
tition must  reach  the  club  on  or  before 
November  1,  1902.  Awards  will  be  an- 
nounced on  December  1,  1902,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

7.  An  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents  (50c.) 
will  be  required  for  each  set  of  three 
prints  or  less,  entered  in  any  one  class. 
Any  number  of  classes,  or  sets  in 
classes,  may  be  entered  upon  payment 
of  fee  for  each  set. 

8.  Each  print  or  group  of  prints  en- 
tered in  competition,  must  be  securely 
wrapped  in  a  package,  with  name  and 
address  of  contributor  on  wrapper,  and 
send,  charges  prepaid,  with  a  letter 
specifying  class  in  which  each  print  is 
to  be  entered,  to 

F.  W.   McALLTSTER,  Chairman, 

No.  3  N.  Charles  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Society  Hews. 
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Third  Salon  of  the  Chicago  Soctty  of 
Amateur  Photographers* 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  the 
honor  to  announce  that,  under  joint 
management  with  the  Chicago  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers,  the  Third 
Chicago  Photographic  Salon  will  be 
held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, from  December  16,  1902,  to  Janu- 
ary 4,  1903,  or  later. 

All  persons  interested  in  pictorial 
photography  as  a  means  and  medium  of 
artistic  expression  or  interpretation  of 
truth,  beauty,  emotion,  sentiment  or 
ideality  are  cordially  invited  to  submit 
works  for  the  judgment  of  the  jury  of 
Selection. 

Five  gentlemen  constitute  the  Jury  of 
Selection.  Mr.  Oliver  Dennett  Grover, 
Mr.  Ralph  Clarkson,  nominated  by  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Walter 
Marshall  Clute,  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Cameron, 
nominated  by  the  Arts  Club  of  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  Frederick  Richardson,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Chicago  Society  of  Ama- 
teur Photographers. 

The  joint  management  of  the  Third 
Photographic  Salon  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  maintain  the  standard  of  this 
annual  exhibition  on  the  highest  plane 
of  artistic  excellence. 

Only  such  works  as  give  evidence  of 
individual  artistic  feeling,  expressed  in 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  fine 
arts,  will  be  accepted  'by  the  Jury  of 
Selection. 

Dexterity  of  technique  in  the  me- 
chanical and  chemical  processes  of  pho- 
tography will  be  considered  in  judging 
works,  but  it  will  be  completely  subor- 
dinated to  that  composite  of  imagina- 
tive, creative  and  technical  quality 
which  is  the  essential  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Chicago  Photographic  Salon 
owes  its  very  existence,  as  a  permanent 
institution  under  the  patronage  of  The 
Art  Institute,  to  the  fact  that  it  stands 
for  the  modern  aspiration  toward  truly 
artistic  photographic  expression,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  mere  techni- 
cal merit.  Artistic  merit  is  the  orimary 
consideration  of  the  Salon  Manage- 
ment; technical  merit  is  secondary. 

The  photograph  which  nobly  ex- 
presses a  noble  conception  of  truth, 
beauty  or  ideality  is  a  work  of  the  fine 
arts  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  executed 
by  the  painter  or  the  etcher  or  the 
sculptor  in  pigments,  or  lines  or  in 
plastics. 

The  personnel  of  the  Jury  of  Selec- 


tion insures  judgment  of  the  works 
submitted  to  it  on  the  broadest  and 
most  catholic  principles  of  the  fine  art. 

RULftS  AWD  REGULATIONS. 

No  awards  are  offered,  and  no  charge 
will  be  made  to  exhibitors.  Each  ex- 
hibitor will  be  furnished  with  the  offi- 
cial catalogue  of  the  salon  issued  by 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  which 
will  be  official  notification  of  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  works  sub- 
mitted to  the  Jury  of  Selection. 

Exhibitors  may  submit  any  number 
of  pictures,  but  not  more  than  ten  pic- 
tures by  one  exhibitor  will  be  hung. 

The  pictures  will  be  hung  in  the  gal- 
lery on  a  background  of  dark  green 
•burlap.  They  will  be  judged  by  the 
north  light  of  a  single  large  window. 

All  pictures  submitted  must  be  sepa- 
rately framed  (with  or  without  glass) 
or  matted  under  glass. 

The  title  of  each  oicture  and  the  ex- 
hibitor's name  and  address  must  be 
clearly  written  on  the  labels  provided, 
which  must  be  attached  by  the  exhibi- 
tor to  the  back  of  each  picture.  Noth- 
ing may  appear  on  the  front  of  the  pic- 
ture except  the  title  and  exhibitor's 
name. 

No  accepted  pictures  may  be  re- 
moved before  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the 
sale  of  pictures  if  desired,  subject  to  a 
commission  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

All  pictures  must  be  forwarded  at 
owner's  risk,  carriage  prepaid,  and  de- 
livered at  the  Art  Institute  not  later 
than  5  p.  m.,  Monday,  December  1, 
1902. 

All  communications  and  all  pictures 
submitted  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Chicago  Photograohic  Salon.  Art  In- 
stitute. Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

It  is  understood,  unless  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  exhibitor,  that  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  the  Chi- 
cago Photographic  Salon  shall  have  the 
right  to  reproduce  any  accepted  picture 
in  the  official  catalogue,  or  in  a  souve- 
nir to  be  prepared  during  or  after  the 
Salon  or  in  such  art  and  photographic 
journals  as  may  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Salon  'Committee. 

LOUIS  A.  LAMB,  Chairman, 

WM.  B.  DYER, 

E.  W.  THOMAS, 

Committee   on   Publicity   and   Promo- 
tion. 
July  I,  1902. 
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Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

1484.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Schenk.— "Feed- 
ing the  Pigs"  belongs,  not  to  the  pic- 
torial, but  to  the  record  of  fact,  and 
therefore,  subject  to  criticism  only 
from  a  technical  point  of  view.  For 
once  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient 
or  nearly  so,  but  the  development  has 
not  been  carried  far  enough,  the  re- 
sult being  that  the  piggies,  their 
shadows  and  the  shadows  round  their 
mothers  are  darker  than  they  should 
be.  If  the  negative  were  intensified  it 
would  give  a  very  much  better  print. 
Tables  are  blind  guides  unless  helped 
by  personal  equation;  and  not  nearly  so 
helpful  even  then  as  an  exposure  meter 
that  is  also  an  actinometer. 

1485.  W.  H.  Blacar.— "The  Wind- 
ings of  the  River."    We  have-pleasure 


»  Dr.   Jon 


:ol,   Pom. 


J'Woodt, 


the  distant  hills,  although  what  there 
is  tells  admirably.  Altogether  we  like 
the  picture  very  much. 

i486.  C.  H.  Brooks.  —  "White 
Paeonias,"  in  the  open  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  on  which  you 
could  turn  the  camera,  and  you  have 
not  made  the  best  of  it.  Over  develop- 
ment was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
flowers  being  simply  white  blotches 
without  trace  of  detail,  but  the  forcing 
of  development  was  necessitated  by  a 
too  short  exposure.  Such  a  subject, 
at  the  best,  must  be  a  question  of  com- 
promise, and  your  aim  should  be  to  ex- 
pose and  develop  so  as  to  secure  the 
necessary  detail,  the  light  and  shade  of 
the  flower  without  regard  to  its  sur- 
roundings. 

1487.  R.  H.  Clark.— "Tired  of 
Play"  is  an  excellent  photograph,  but 


in  congratulating  you  on  this  as  being 
very  much  the  best  that  you  have  as 
yet  sent.  Subject  and  arrangement  are 
excellent,  and  for  once  the  exposure 
has  been  sufficient.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  beauty  re- 
sulting from  a  narrow  angle,  a  four 
and  a  half-inch  base  line  with  a  fifteen 
inch  lens,  one  of  the  components  of  the 
plastigmat,     the     angle     being     about 

Good-  as  it  is,  however,  we  would 
have  liked  it  better  without  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  the  steamer,  or  if 
it  must  have  been  included,  it  should 
not  have  been  quite  so  nearly  in  the 
middle,  and  so  close  to  the  foreground. 
We  should  also  have  liked  just  a  little 
more  atmosphere  between  the  eye  and 


would  have  been  more  impressive  as  a 
picture  if  the  upper  figure  had  been  left 
out.  Then,  the  definition  showing 
every  crack  and  marking  in  the  rude 
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steps  is  as  minute  as  if  made  to  test 
the  power  of  the  lens,  and  tends  to  at- 
tract and  keep  the  eye  from  the  figure, 
the  main  object  in  what  might  have 
been  a  picture.  The  upper  figure,  in- 
stead of  staring  at  the  camera,  should 
have  been  in  some  evident  way  connect- 
ed with  the  sleeping  one;  a  community 
of  interest  instead  of  a  division  It 
is  almost  perfect  in  technique,  but  sadly 
lacking  in  pictorial  quality. 

1488.  J.  E.  Pollock.— "The  Letter," 
although  a  somewhat  hackneyed  sub- 
ject, is,  in  several  respects,  a  decided 
improvement  on  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  pose  or  arrangement  is 
both  natural  and  artistic,  the  only  seri- 


ous fault  being  the  prominence  given 
to  the  wail  paper  behind  and  the  lack 
of  apparent  distance  between  it  and  the 
figures,  give  the  appearance  of  their 
having  been  cut  out  and  pasted  on.  The 
strip  of  light  on  the  left,  indicating  the 
presence  of  3  window  should  have  been 
trimmed  off,  both  because  it  is  distract- 
ing, causing  the  eye  to  wander  from 
the  figures,  and  because  it  strikes  a 
false  note,  claiming  to  be  as  light  if 
not  lighter  than  the  other,  and  yet  hav- 
ing no  effect  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
figures.  With  these  exceptions,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  good  idea  well  carried  out. 


although  we  should  have  liked  to  see 
the  figures  contrasted  in  dress  rather 
than  dressed  alike. 

1489.  Mattie  S.  Mitchell. — "The 
Tea  Party  and  the  Interruption,"  in  the 
one  three  ladies  at  tea  and  the  usual 
gossip,  and  in  the  other  a  fourth,  the 
coming  of  whom  has  altered  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  worse  by  placing  the 
lady  with  the  figured  dress  in  a  far  too 
dominating  position.  In  No.  I  this  ob- 
trusive dress  is  shown  sufficiently  as  a 
contrast  to  the  others,  making  it,  SO 
far  as  it  goes,  satisfactory,  while  in  No. 
2  it  attracts  and  keeps  the  eye  from  the 
other  and  better  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion. Neither,  however,  can  be  said 
to  be  pictorial,  and  the  technique  is 
faulty  from  under  exposure  and  the 
consequent  over  development;  chairs, 
carpet,  etc.,  being  simply  blackened 
paper,  while  the  white  dresses  are  lack- 
ing in  detail  or  shade,  from  forced  de- 
velopment, forced  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting detail  in  deep  shadows  insuffi- 
ciently exposed. 

1490.  Emma  B.  Van  Houten.— "A 
Country  Road"  is  a  well  selected  Sub- 
ject from  not  quite  the  best  view  point, 
the  masses  of  foliage  on  right  and  left 
being  too  equally  balanced,  but  the 
road  and  sky  are  simply  white  paper. 
and  even  the  grass,  wherever  direct 
light  has  (alien,  is  equally  white,  while 
the  trees  are  only  black  outlines. 
Under  exposure  and  over  development 
have  made  what  might  have  been  not 
only  a  pretty  photograph,  but  even  a 
fine  picture,  little  better  than  worthless. 
For  such  a  subject  as  this  true  values, 
that  is,  the  representation  of  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  luminosity,  is  essential, 
and  that  cannot  be  obtained  without 
sufficient  exposure.  Never  forget  the  ■ 
good  old  rule,  "expose  for  the  shad- 
ows," as  then  you  will  not  be  tempted 
to  develop  till  all  the  lights  are  equally 
white. 

1401.  W.  J.  McGuffage.— "A  Meet- 
ing at  the  Ford"  is  a  fine  selection  from 
probably  the  best  point  of  view,  ren- 
dered worthless  from  under  exposure. 
Perfectly  white  and  perfectly  black 
patches  are  scattered  equally  all  over 
the  print,  the  former  wherever  direct 
has  fallen  and  the  latter  everything 
else.  A  considerably  longer  exposure 
and  shorter  development  would  have 
produced  a  good  picture,  instead  of,  at 
il  is,  a  waste  of  material. 
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149a.  C.  H.  North.— "The  Old 
Mill,"  although  the  best  of  the  three 
subjects,  is  hardly  the  best  of  the  three 
to  be  "worth  a  plate."  You  should 
learn  "to  see,"  to  recognize  a  subject 
that  is  amenable  to  pictorial  treatment. 
The  exposure  seems  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient, but  the  negative   has  not  been 


sufficiently  developed.  On  a  properly 
exposed  plate  development  should  be 
continued  till  there  is  sufficient  contrast 
between  the  light  and  shade.  This 
print  is  altogether  too  dark  and  too 
equally  dark  all  over.  In  future  com- 
munication please  notice  the  heading 
of  this  column. 


Our  Table. 


A  Focusing  Film  Camera. — An- 
other noteworthy  improvement  in  this 
year's   cameras   is   the   Focusing   Fold- 


ing Hawkeye,  made  by  the  Blair  Cam- 
era Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Because 
the  picture  could  only  be  seen  in  a 
miniature  finder  and  not  focused  and 
composed  on  the  full-size  ground  glass, 
as. in  a  plate  camera,  is  the  one  disad- 
vantage which  has  weighed  heavily 
against  film  cameras  in  the  past.  In 
the  Blair  camera  the  compactness  of 
the  usual  film  camera  is  not  sacrificed 
while  it  permits  focusing  on  the  full 
size  ground  glass  and  the  use  of  the 
regular  daylight  film.  This  latest  out- 
put of  the  Blair  factory  should  be  even 
a  better  seller  than  their  Stereo  Weno 
Hawkeye,  which  has  had  a  lively  call 
this  season. 

The  Gkaflix— A  New  Hand  Camera. 
—In  our  June  and  July  issues  we  made 
brief  mention  of  the  Graphic  Focal 
Plane  Shutter  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  at  the  same  time  simple 
and  durable  shutter  yet  offered  to  the 
photographic  fraternity.  Since  its  in- 
troduction the  facilities  of  the  manu- 
facturers. Messrs.  Folmer  &  Schwing, 
of  this  city,  have  been  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most in  fitting  them  to  their  Graphic 
cameras  and  also  to  cameras  of  other 
manufacture.  Now  public  attention  is 
focused  on  their  "Grafiex,"  a  hand  or 
stand  camera  in  which  the  Graphic 
focal  plane  shutter  is  incorporated  and 
which  permits  the  subject  to  be  seen 
and  focused  on  a  full-size  ground  glass 
up  to  the  moment  of  exposure.  While 
the  Grafiex  is  especially  adapted  to  the 


photographing  of  moving  objects,  its 
field  is  practically  unlimited,  and  no 
camera  that  has  yet  been  brought  to 
our  notice  embraces  so  many  points  of 
usefulness  and  superiority.  Made  in 
two  sizes,  4x5  and  5x7,  the  first  has  a 
focal  capacity  of  15  inches  and  the  lat- 
ter 21  inches,  while  the  dimensions  of 
the  4x5  size  is  only  9^x6x8!^  inches, 
and  the  weight  6|4  pounds.  Designed 
for  rapid  work,  all  its  working  parts 
are  conveniently  located;  a  picture  can 
be  sighted,  accurately  focused  and  ex- 
posed with  the  Grafiex  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  drop  the  front  board 
and  adjust  the  bellows  of  the  ordinary 


folding  camera.  Pressure  on  the  knob 
K  releases  the  focusing  hood,  which 
automatically  clamps  in  position. 
Bringing  the  lever  H  into  a  perpen- 
dicular position  sets  the  mirror  for 
focusing.    A  turn  of  the  pinion  A  sets 


the  shutter.  Turning  the  Urge  milled 
knob  L  automatically  uncaps  the  lens 
and  racks  it  into  focus  and  pressure  on 
a  conveniently  located  concealed  but- 
ton releases  the   shutter  at  the   right 
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exposures  obtained  by  the  different 
widths  of  aperture  and  tension  of  shut- 
ter. Time  exposures  of  any  duration 
may  also  be  given.  Apart  from  the 
rigidity,    strength    and    perfect    work- 

"       Graflex, 
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The  width  of  the  curtain  slot 
and  the  tension  of  the  shutter  is  also 
regulated  from  the  outside 
turning  pinions  C  and  B 
dials  on  the  opposite  sid 


t  will  by 

espectively, 
registering 
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the  size  of  the  aperture  and  speed  of 
shutter.  A  study  of  the  above  table 
Kill  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  variety  of 


lion  that  the  publi 
preeiate 


-Thb  Wager  Exposure  Scale  is  a 
necessary  every-day-in-t he-year  corn- 
pan^  for  the  photographer.  It  slips 
into  the  vest  pocket  and  is  therefore 
always  handy.  It  requires  no  sensi- 
tized paper  or  figuring  with  multipli- 
cation tables  and  is  therefore  simple, 
and  it  is  as  accurate  as  convenient. 
For  the  Thousands  who  have  not  had  . 
sufficient  experience  to  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  exposure  from  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass 
it  will  soon  save  its  cost  in  plates. 

Mr.    Edward  \V.    Newcomb    has    a 

sample  box  of  five  of  his  chemicals 
which  he  is  selling  at  50  cents  to  all 
who  desire  to  test  before  buying  much. 
The  samples  are  worth  75  cents,  and 
will  furnish  "the  proof  of  the  pudding" 
to  anv  who  will  give  them  a  trial.  As 
with  all  his  goods,  Mr.  Newcomb  sells 
this  box  "Money  back  if  you  want  it." 
931    Bible    House,    New   York   City. 
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**Bo*lay,"  the  wonderful  automatic 
developer  and  fixer  combined,  is  to  be 
had  now  from  >Mr.  Edward  W.  New- 
comb,  who  has  taken  the  general  sales 
agency  of  this  remarkable  product  and 
who  proposes  to  exploit  its  merits  in 
his  strenuous  style  in  the  very  near 
future.  A  sample  (liberal)  is  to  be  had 
from  Mr.  Newcomb  for  15  cents  post 
paidl  The  large  size  is  also  sent  pre- 
paid   at   50  cents    by    Mr.    Newcomb, 

Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

*  *    * 

•  The  Illinois  College  of  Photog- 
raphy.— This  institution  has  added  a 
two  years'  course  to  their  curriculum 
at  the  request  of  their  patrons.  This 
includes  the  regular  one  year  course 
and  also  photo-lithography,  half-tone, 
newspaper  illustration,  zinc  etching, 
X-ray,  astronomical,  astro-physical 
and  photo-micrography.  The  fall  terms 
of  the  college  commence  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September  and  the  winter 
terms  the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  A 
special  one  month  course  is  provided 
for  professionals  who  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  and  whose  time  is 
limited.  There  are  other  courses  of 
various  lengths  to  suit  all  classes  of 
students. 

*  *    * 

Retouching  for  Amateurs,  by  A. 
G.  Woodman,  New  York.  The  Cam- 
era and  Dark  Room  Co. 

Too  much  retouching  has  long  been 
the  bane  of  professional  photography, 
although  when  kept  within  proper  lim- 
its, the  removal  of  obvious  defects,  it 
may  be  a  boon.  Of  even  its  employ- 
ment to  that  legitimate  extent  the  ama- 
teur has  generally  felt  shy,  but  ten 
cents  invested  in  this  little  book  should 
.give  him  sufficient  confidence  to  try 
his  hand  at  it,  and  after  a  little  practice, 

to  improve  landscape  negatives. 

*  *    * 

Camera  Craft  for  June  takes  the 
form  of  a  "Salon  Number,"  the  editor 
giving  what  he  calls  "a  few  words  of 
criticism"  on  some  of  the  work  of  each 
of  the  ninety-six  exhibitors  at  the  re- 
cent Los  Angeles  Salon,  and  by  the 
reproduction  of  some  fifty  of  the  ex- 
hibits, showing  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  selection  of  the  committee 
from  the  550  photographs  sent  in.  As 
"A  study  in  black,  the  only  picture 
shown,  was  interesting  chiefly  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  a  young 
woman  with  an  almost  perfect  profile," 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 


criticism,  we  cannot  learn  much  from 
it,  but  the  half-tone  reproductions, 
most  of  which  are  of  fairly  average 
quality,  show  that  while  the  exhibits 
were  salonic  in  their  tendency,  there 
was  an  encouraging  absence  of  the,  in 
some  cases,  too  freakish  eccentricity. 

According,  however,  to  our  idea  of  a 
"Salon,"  the  title  in  this  case  was  a 
misnomer,  and  should  have  been  mere- 
ly the  "Exhibition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Camera  Club*"  #  The  real  difference,  as 
we  understand  it,  between  a  salon  and 
an  exhibition  is  that  in  the  former  the 
only  award  is  the  honor  of  acceptance, 
an  honor  high  in  proportence  to  the 
standing  of  the  salon;  while  exhibitors 
are  attracted  to  the  latter  by  awards  in 
the  form  of  medals,  etc.,  the  attraction 
in  the  case  in  question  being  twenty- 
one  awards  in  some  seven  or  eight 
different  classes. 


*    *    * 


Photo-Miniature. — The  April  num- 
ber of  this  always  interesting  monthly 
visitor  deals  with  "Film  Photography, ' 
going  back  to  the  first  film,  Talbot's 
calotype;  and  we  are  prejudiced  in  its 
favor  at  the  very  beginning  by  the  ad- 
mission on  the  first  page  that  Talbot 
is  "  the  true  father  of  photography  as 
it  is  done  to-day." 

In  saying  that  films  have  been  treated 
as  well  if  not  even  better  than  most  of 
the  subjects  that  have  preceded  them, 
we  say  all  that  need  be  said  to  induce 
every  prospective  film  user  to  invest  in 
a  copy.  But  there  is  never  any  great 
good  without  some  little  ill,  and  this 
monograph  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
While  it  tells  of  two  brands  or  "makes" 
of  rollable  film  and  the  same  number 
of  cut  films  available  to  American  pho- 
tographers, it  tells  also  of  about  a 
dozen  in  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
some  of  which  have  peculiar  advant- 
ages, and  all  of  which  are  available  to 
our  British  brethren,  but  which,  be- 
cause of  our  fiscal  arrangements,  are 
beyond  our  reach,  and  makes  us  in- 
clined to  cry  How  long!  with  little 
or  no  prospect  of  our  ever  getting  out 
of  such  an  anamalous  position. 

In  its  historical  review  of  films  Tal- 
bot's paper  is  considered  as  the  first,  a 
claim  that  may  by  some  be  disallowed 
as  not  being  a  true  film  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term.  To  such  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  even 
then  the  advantage  of  a  true  film  was 
recognized,  and  actually  produced  by 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  from  a  specially 


Su  rifled  gutta  percha,  and  described  by 
im  as  being  "clear  as  glass  and  tough 
as  leather." 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  re- 
ceived the  'May  number  dealing  with 
"Color  Photography,"  but  practically 
confined  to  superimposed  stained  films 
as  exploited  commercially  and  popu- 
larized by  the  Lumieres  and  Sanger- 
Shepherd.  The  author,  Mr.  R.  J.  Wal- 
lace, of  Chicago,  has  evidently  the  sub- 
ject at  his  fiinger  ends,  although  so  far 
as  he  differs  from  Mr.  Pringle,  whose 
experience  with  the  method  was  fully 
recorded  in  our  pages  several  months 
ago,  we  prefer  Pringle  ways.  Talcing 
it  all  in  all,  however,  we  say  with  con- 
fidence that  any  photographer  of  aver- 
age ability  desiring  to  make  lantern 
slides  in  natural  colors,  may  do  so,  and 
of  excellent  quality  too,  without  any 
instruction  beyond  what  may  be  found 
in  thii  number  of  the  Photo-Miniatnre. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  author, 
however,  when  he  suggests  mounting 
the  stained  films  uncemented,  as  no 
matter  how  transparent  separately  they 
may  be,  the  superimposing  has  a  more 
or  less  degrading  effect  which  the  ce- 
menting with  balsam  removes.  In 
other  words,  it  is  our  experience,  and 
we  know  it  to  be  that  of  much  more 
successful  colored  slide  makers,  that 
cemented  slides  give  on  the  screen 
more  brilliant  images  than  those  not 
cemented. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  advocate  the 
use  of  only  one  suitable  plate  rather 
than  three  different  brands,  and  unless 
the  purse  is  unusually  shallow,  all  the 
trouble  of  making  color  filters  may  be 
saved  by  the  employment  of  Carbutt'3 
polychromatic  plates  and  the  set  of 
screens  made  to  suit  them. 

Z.  T.  Briggs  &  Co.,  of  Atchison, 
Aans.,  hive  just  issued  a  150-page  cat- 
alogue of  everything  photographic. 
The  photographic  trade  in  the  south- 
west is  well  cared  for  by  this  concern, 
and  professional  photographers  in  this 
section  will  appreciate  the  voluminous 
catalogue  just  issued. 

A  New  Developing  Though  for 
Films.— The  illustration  shows  a  sec- 
tional view  of  the  "Tyma"  developing 
trough,  a  device  which  is  at  present 
finding  much  favor  in  England,  where 
the  system  of  timing  development  is 
more  practiced1  than  in  this  country. 
The  apparatus  is  ifitended  for  rollable 


film.  As  shown,  the  roll  of  film,  A,  re- 
volves on  a  spindle  at  one  end  of  the 
trough,  the  black  paper  covering,   B, 


is  carried  out  through  a  slit  at  one  end 
and  as  it  is  pulled  out  the  film,  C,  falls 
down  in  loops  into  the  developer.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  developer  has  free 
access  to  all  portions  of  the  film,  and 
that  the  looping  is  so  that  the  sensitive 
surface  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  celluloid  backing,  and  that  the  sur- 
faces do  not  cling  together.  It  may 
seem  that  it  is  an  expensive  method  to 
use  so  much  developer  for  one  film,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  much-diluted  devel- 
oper for  time  development  is  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  tray  development, 
and  that  more  even  results  are  obtained 
with  varied  exposures.  When  develop- 
ment is  complete,  the  developer  i$ 
poured  off  and  water  poured  in,  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  hypo  and  again 
by  water,  by  placing  the  trough  under 
the  tap  and  allowing  the  water  to  run 
in  through  the  funnel.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  development,  fixing  and 
washing  is  all  completed  without  once 
handling  the  film,  an  advantage  that 
will  be  appreciated  in  hot  weather.  A 
good  tinsmith  should  be  able  to  con- 
struct such  a  trough  at  small  cost  for 
any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  adopt 
this  system  for  film  development. 

A  Summer-Like  Reminder.— The 
New  Jersey  coast  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  summer  abiding  places  and 
its  wide- spread  favor  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  exceptional  train  service 
and  accommodations  provided  by  the 
New  Jersey  Central.  Its  lines  reach 
Seabright,  Monmouth,  Normandie, 
Re*  .Bank.  Long  Branch,  West  End, 
Elberon.  Asbury  Park,  Ocean  Grove, 
Avon,  Spring  Lake,  Belmar.  Beach 
Haven.  Atlantic  City,  Ocean  City  and 
Cape  May,  and  at  each  of  these  places 
there  are  admirable  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses.    The  New  Jersey  Central 
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has  prepared  a  hotel  bool|,  which  gives 
complete  information  regarding  the 
hotels  on  its  lines  and  this  booklet  is 
sent  free  upon  application  to  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  Jersey  Central, 
New  York. 

*    *    * 

G.  Gennert,  26  East  Thirteenth 
street,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
United  States  agent  for  Dr.  E.  Albert's 
''Eos"  Collodion  Emulsion.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  market  a 
satisfactory  collodion  emulsion  and  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  note  that  Dr. 
Albert's  emulsion  is  giving  the  high- 
est satisfaction  in  Europe  and  also 
where  it  has  been  used  in  this  country. 
In  speed  it  ranks  between  the  dry  plate 
and  the  wet  plate,  being  considerably 
faster  than  the  latter,  thereby  enabling 
the  photo-engraver  to  save  consider- 
able time  in  his  work.  It  dispenses 
with  the  messy  silver  bath  and  the  loss 
and  delay  entailed  by  the  frequent  ten- 
dency of  the  silver  bath  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  emulsion  is  orthochro- 
matic  and  should  be  indispensible  to 
the  three  color  worker.  For  the  mak- 
ing of  lantern  slides  and  positives  from 
which  to  make  enlargements,  it  should 
be  largely  used  as  the  entire  absence 
of  gain  and  its  orthochromatic  quali- 
ties will  ensure  results  not  obtainable 
on  gelatine  plates. 

*  *    * 

C.  P.  Goerz,  53  Union  square,  New 
York,  has  recently  introduced  some 
new  lenses  which  are  truly  remarkable 
for  their  covering  power  and  possess- 
ing other  qualities  which  it  has  hither- 
to been  deemed  impossible  to  combine 
together  in  a  single  lens.  A  little 
booklet  and  a  new  catalogue  which  has 
just  been  issued  will  make  interesting 
and  convincing  reading  to  any  one 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  new 
lens. 

*  *    * 

La  Photographic  du  Nu — "The 
Photography  of  the  Nude."— C.  Klary, 
13  Rue  Taibout,  Paris.  Price,  $2.00. 
Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  this  interesting  compilation  of 
the  best  examples  of  photographing 
the  human  figure  by  the  leading  pho- 
tographers of  the  world.  Besides  some 
hundred  illustrations  in  half-tone  and  a 
half  dozen  photogravures,  there  are 
six  articles  by  various  authors,  includ- 
ing Gleeson  White,  Will  A.  Cadby  and 
Prof.  Gustav  Fritsch.     That  these  are 


printed  in  the  French  language  will  no 
doubt  tend  to  narrow  the  circulation  of 
the  volume.  Of  the  illustrations  we 
will  not  speak  at  this  time,  save  to  say 
that  M.  Klary  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  selection,  which  includes  the  work 
of  many  well  known  Americans.  The 
most  disappointing  feature  of  the 
volume  is  the  quality  of  the  presswork 

and  the  binding. 

*  *    * 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  is- 
sued a  book  entitled  "Picturesque 
Long  Island"  which  is  not  an  adver- 
tising catalogue,  but  a  choice  collection 
of  pictures  reproduced  direct  from 
photographs  made  by  that  master  of 
the  camera,  Mr.  H.  B.  Fullerton.  It 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  receipt  of 
eight  cents  to  cover  postage  and  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  writing  for. 
Address,  H.  M.  Smith,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Long  Island  City. 

*  *    * 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Print  Con- 
test.— Last  month  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  to  our  readers  the  in- 
auguration of  a  photographic  compe- 
tition in  which  awards  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000.00  were  offered  by  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  pictures  made  with  their 
lenses  and  shutters.  We  would  add  in 
further  explanation  of  this  announce- 
ment that  the  competition  is  designed 
more  especially  to  bring  together  as 
large  a  selection  as  possible  of  the 
highest  grade  of  modern  photographic 
work.  By  high  grade  is  meant  highest 
quality  of  work  of  which  the  various 
grades  of  lenses  are  capable.  The 
competition  provides  for  classes  in 
which  the  work  of  every  kind  of  lens, 
from  the  simplest  single  achromatic 
to  the  most  complex  anastigmat  can 
be  entered,  and  sub-divides  these 
classes  into  groups  which  will  give 
every  photographer  an  opportunity  to 
enter  work  in  which  he  has  specialized, 
such  as  landscape,  portraiture,  genre, 
instantaneous,  architecture,  telephoto, 
etc.  A  booklet  has  been  prepared  giv- 
ing the  various  classes  and  classifica- 
tions, together  with  a  list  of  awards. 
Copv  will  be  sent  free  to  all  interested. 

*    *    * 

The  Wynne  Meter. — Our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Henry 
Wenzel,  Jr.,  237  South  Fourth  street, 
Brooklyn,  is  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  Wynne  Meter  in  this  country, 


Novelties   in   Apparatus. 


A  Daylight 

Pute  Cam- 
era. —  In  all 
apparatus  in 
which     glass 

ployed,  re- 
charging b  y 
daylight  is  im- 
possible, un- 
less the  plates 
have  been  first 
inclosed  in  a 
holder  or 
some  other  de- 
vice; and  such 
operation  can 
be  performed 
only  in  dark- 
ness or  a  red 
light.  The 
great  advant- 
age claimed 
by  manufac- 
turers for  film 
the  lesuevb.  "siNNOx."  in  rolls  is  that 

it  can,  without 
any  prepara- 
tion, and  just  as  it  is  found1  in  the  market.be  put  into  and  removed  from  the  ap- 
paratus in  broad  daylight.  M.  Lesueur,  a  French  manufacturer  of  glass  plates, 
gives  the  same  facility  for  the  use  of  plates  by  means  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  pack- 
ing, and  an  apparatus  called  the  "Sinnox,"  especially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  may  be  introduced  directly  into  the  camera  just  as  it  has  been  pur- 
chased. Through  the  mere  maneuvering  of  the  drawer  of  the  sinnox,  the  box 
opens  and  the  plates  arrange  themselves  in  succession  in  the  focus  of  the  objec- 
tive; and  then,  in  measure  as  they  are  used,  they  are  repacked  in  the  same  box, 
which  may  always  be  removed  from  the  apparatus  at  any  moment  in  broad  day- 
light. 

The  method  of  packing  the  plates  consists 
to  a  sheet  of  black  paper  of  slightly  larger 
one  upon  another  in  a  cardboard  box.  This  latter  does  not  open  in  the  usual  way, 
but  rather  after  the  manner  of  a  cigar  case.  It  is  represented  half  open  to  the 
left  of  the  engraving  in  Fig.  I.  The  part  that  has  received  the  plates  slides  in  a 
cardboard  case  that  envelopes  it  completely.  In  the  figure,  a  portion  is  removed 
in  order  to  show  the  interior,  in  which  the  first  plate  is  concealed  by  black  paper. 
The  upper  part  of  the  box  terminates  in  a  sheet  of  cardboard  that  overlaps  it 
slightly  on  all  sides  so  as  to  form  a  cover  in  resting  upon  the  edges  of  the  case, 
after  the  box  has  been  slid  to  the  bottom.  The  imperviousness  to  light  is  as- 
sured by  connecting  this  cover  with  the  case  by  paper  glued  thereto  externally, 
and  that  is  slit  with  a  penknife  at  the  moment  of  using  the  box.  The  entire  pack- 
age of  plates  is  held  by  a  pin  that  traverses  the  cardboard  of  the  box  and  all  the 
papers  at  the  upper  part;  so  that  if  the  box  be  held  vertically  and  the  edge  of  the 
cardboard  cover  be  grasped,  and  the  case  he  drawn  with  the  other  hand,  the  case 
may  be  removed  without  the  plates  falling  out.  It  will  be  seen  in  our  engraving 
that  the  bottom  of  the  paper  support  is  cut  into  steps  and  is  provided  with  aper- 
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tures.  The  paper  is  doubled  in  this  place  in  order  to  make  it  stronger.  If  we 
suppose  the  box  to  be  closed,  and  we  pass  a  neeifie  through  the  bottom  of  the 
case  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  traverse  one  of  these  apertures,  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  box  is  afterwards  opened,  the  sheets  traversed  by  the  needle  will 
be  carried  along  when  the  case  is  drawn  out.  The  paper  of  the  sheets  thus  car- 
ried along  will  be  easily  torn  at  the  upper  part  where  it  is  held  by  the  pin.  In 
descending  with  the  case,  the  plates  and  their  support  will  uncover  the  plate  sit- 
uated behind  them.  Things  are  so  arranged  as  to  go  on  methodically  in  this 
manner.  The  box  is  introduced  into  a  drawer  placed  at  the  back  part  and  pro- 
vided at  the  lower  part  with  a  block  containing  apertures  lined  with  rubber  and 
into  which  may  be  inserted  a  steel  pin  provided  with  a  head  and  connected  with 
the  block  through  a  small  chain  (see  cartouche  to  the  right  of  the  engraving), 

These  apertures  are  situated  opposite  those  farmed  in  the  paper  support. 
When  the  pin  ts  placed  in  aperture  No.  I,  only  the  first  sheet  that  serves  to  mask 
the  first  plate  is  traversed.  Then  the  operator  pulls  out  the  drawer,  which  takes 
the  position,  B,  in  carrying  with  it  the  case,  A,  and  the  punctured  sheet.  The 
package  of  plates  does  not  move,  and  the  first  sheet,  D,  is  exposed.  When  the 
drawer  is  pushed  in  again,  the  sheet  ascends  against  the  plate,  and  the  case  closes. 
When  the  pin  is  inserted  in  aperture  No.  2,  the  first  paper  is  traversed  as  before, 
as  is  the  paper  support,  and  things  proceed  as  in  the  first  place,  save  that  it  is  the 
plate  that  has  been  used  that  is  carried  a!3ng.  In  order  that  the  focusing  may 
be  effected  automatically,  the  apparatus  is  formed  of  two  boxes,  II  and  E,  that 
slide  one  within  the  other,  and  a  spring  causes  the  interior  extremity  of  E  always 
to  bear  against  the  plate  that  is  exposed.  In  order  to  close  the  drawer,  B,  it 
suffices  to  pull  the  front  of  the  camera  forward.  Any  make  of  objective  or  shut- 
ter may  be  used,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  plates. 

A  Safe  Form  of  Plate 
Holder.— In  devising  this 
apparatus.  M.  Fetter,  an- 
other French  manufactur- 
er, aims  to  prevent  any  en- 
trance of  light  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  opening  of  the 
plate  holder.  The  fact  it 
well  known  that  in  cam- 
eras in  which  plate  hold- 
ers are  employed  there 
are  often  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  photo- 
graphers who  operate 
.  with  such  apparatus  are  in 
the  habit  of  enveloping 
them  with  a  black  cloth  at 
the  moment  of  opening 
the  shutter;  M.  Fetter's 
plate  holders  (Fig.  3) 
open  like  a  book,  the 
hinge  Eeing  placed  cross- 
In  order  to  place  one  of 
them  in  the  apparatus,  we 
open  the  door  that  closes 
the  back  of  the  latter  and 

Slace  the  holder  therein  in 
at  are  carried  by  its  back 
shutter  in  the  fork,  C  D,  that  terminates  the  movable  frame,  //,  fixed  upon  the 
door,  which  is  afterwards  closed.  The  holder  is  thus  entirely  inclosed  in  the 
camera.  In  order  to  open  it,  it  suffices  to  maneuver  a  small  lever,  M,  situated 
at  the  side  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  is  integrally  formed  with  the  frame,  H. 
The  latter  swings  toward  the  front,  and,  in  its  rotary  motion,  carries  along  with 
it  the  front  shutter  of  the  holder,  while  the  back  one,  which  carries  the  plate,  is 
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held  in  place  by  a  rabbet  formed  in  the  apparatus.  The  closing  is  effected  by  a 
contrary  maneuver.  A  bolt  device  at  the  top  of  the  holder  assures  the  closing 
of  it  when  it  is  outside  of  the  apparatus. 

The  camera  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  and  a  flexible  leather  bellows.  Two 
metal  plates,  one  of  which  carries  the  objective  and  its  cap,  permit  of  folding  up 
the  whole  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  least  bulk  possible. — For  the  above 
particulars  and  the  engravings,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Scientific  American. 
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Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Point  O' Woods,  L.  I.,  until  September  8th. 

Communications  are  solicited  from  our  readers  on  any  subject  of  interest.  A  mutual  interchange  ol 
ideas  contributes  to  general  advancement. 


A  Correction. — By  an  oversight  of 
the  editor  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the 
pictures  illustrated  in  our  June  issue 
en  pages  249  and  255,  should  have  been 
Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  in  place  of  Al- 
vin  Langdon  Clarke.  We  thank  Mr. 
Coburn  for  calling  our  attention  to  the 
error  and  are  still  at  loss  to  know  how 
it  occurred. 

In  sending  photographs  the  name  of 
the  maker  should  be  written  on  the 
back;  also. the  title. 

Blue  Prints. 

Dear  Sirs — In  connection  with  my 
business  I  use  a  considerable  quantity 
of  blue  paper,  and  for  economical  rea- 
sons, make  it  myself.  After  much  ex- 
perimenting I  found  a  formula  in  every 
respect  except  one,  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, including  your  recommendation 
to  keep,  rather  than  throw  away,  the 
mixed  solutions  as  soon  as  done  with. 
I  made  up  a  gallon  at  a  time  and  just 
before  sensitising  a  batch  of  paper, 
filter  off  as  much  as  to  half  fill  an  18  x 
24  tray,  returning  it  to  the  bottle  after 
floating  all  the  paper  and  it  is  as  good 
a  year  old  as  when*  first  made. 

The  paper's  one  fault  is  want  of  sen- 
sitiveness, although  not  less  so  than 
any  of  the  commercial  brands  that  I 
havetriedjbut  I  want,  if  possible,  some- 
thing as  quick  as  ordinary  printing  out 
paper. 

About  a  year  ago  you  offered  ten 
dollars  for  a  formula  that,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  aright,  in  addition  to 
other  good  qualities,  would  give  a 
paper  of  about  that  sensitiveness,  and 
I  have  waited  patiently,  eagerly  look- 
ing into  each  number  in  the  hope  that 
you  would  both  get  and  publish  it.     If 


you  can  help  me  to  what  I  so  much 
want,  you  will  very  much  oblige. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  McK. 

[In  response  to  the  offer  referred 
to,  only  three  formulae  were  received, 
and  on  being  carefully  prepared  and 
tried  neither  came  nearly  up  to  the 
required  sensitiveness.  For  various 
reasons  we  were  prevented  from  follow- 
ing the  matter  up  at  the  time,  but  the 
offer  still  stands  and  shall  receive  fur- 
ther attention  at  our  earliest  conven- 
ience.— Eds.] 

Backing  for  Plates* 

Dear  Sirs — It  requires  courage  to 
go  against  the  teaching  of  the  editors 
of  the  A.  A.  P.,  and  nothing  short  of 
absolute  conviction  founded  on  care- 
fully repeated  experiments  would  in- 
duce me  to  do  it.  During  the  past 
three  or  four  years  they,  and  at  least 
one  of  their  staff,  have  again  and  again 
said,  referring  to  plate  backing,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  prevalent  be- 
lief that  to  be  successful  in  the  pre- 
vention of  halation  the  backing  must 
include  something  that  would  not  only 
absorb,  such  actinic  light  as  passed 
through  the  film  and  the  plate,  but  that 
would  have  the  same  index  of  refrac- 
tion as  the  glass,  caramel,  to  wit. 

Having  tried  quite  a  number  of  the 
commercial  backings,  both  American 
and  British,  and  found  very  consider- 
able differences  in  their  degrees  of  suc- 
cess as  preventatives  of  halation,  it 
seemed  just  possible  that,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  the  editors, 
there  might  be  something  in  the  index 
of  refraction  idea,  and  resolved  to  put 
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the  question  to  the  test  of  practical 
work.  In  addition  to  caramel  success- 
fully made  from  instructions  in  one  of 
the  back  numbers  of  the  A.  A.  P.,  sev- 
eral samples  of  the  commercial  article 
were  obtained,  only  two  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  good,  the  others  remaining 
tacky  for  days,  practically  delinquent 
in  fact.  With  the  caramel  of  my  own 
making,  and  the  samples  that  dried 
hard,  I  made  six  different  kinds  of 
backing,  including  the  formula  fre- 
quently recommended  by  the  editors, 
one  half  of  each  including  caramel  and 
the  other  not.  Two  dozen  plates  were 
backed,  six  with  caramel  and  six  with- 
out, and  twelve  with  one  half  of  each 
with  caramel  the  other  half  without. 

Each  pair  of  the  first  dozen  were  ex- 
posed one  after  the  other  on  likely 
halation  subjects,  and  the  other  on  or- 
dinary landscapes,  preference  being 
given  to  dark  branches,  etc.,  against 
brilliantly  lighted  sky  and  the  ex- 
posures as  nearly  normal  as  possible. 
The  development  was  "timed,"  ortol, 
with  a  factor  of  ten  being  the  develop- 
er, and  when  the  negatives  were 
washed  and  dried  it  did  not  need  a 
very  careful  examination  to  show  that 
the  caramel  backing  had  an  advant- 
age. I  do  not  say  that  in  all  cases  it 
was  much,  but  even  in  the  least  the 
carameled  plates  'had  a  crispness  of 
image  quite  perceptible,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  induce  me  to  add  caramel  to 
my  materia  photographica. 

Yours,  etc., 
J.  W.  Anderson. 

Mr*  Steichen's  Photograph** 

Dear  Sirs — I  beg  to  notify  you 
that  Mr.  Steichen's  photographs  were 
accepted  by  the  jury  after  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  the  Herald's  information  hav- 
ing been  perfectly  correct.  That  they 
were  not  hung  was  the  result  of  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  which  I'm  not  in  a 
position  to  divulge  at  present.  My  in- 
formation is  authoritative  and  not  from 
Mr.  Steichen.    With  kindest  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  Stieglitz. 

The  Gran  Lens* 

Dear  Sirs — Like  many  others,  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  Grun 
lens  and  have  carefully  read  all  that  you 
have  said  about  it,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quent notices  of  it  that  have  appeared 
in  the  two  British  photograph  journals 


that  I  regularly  see.  The  earlier  photo- 
graphs that  Dr.  Grun  showed  were  far 
from  encouraging,  but  some  of  the 
more  recent  are  more  promising,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  as  the  lens  is  now 
on  the  market  in  England,  at  least,  I 
and  several  others  that  I  know,  only 
wait  a  little  more  information  before 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  have  them 
imported  for  cinematograph  purposes. 

The  main  cause  of  our  hesitation  is 
the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
inventor  to  make  a  secret  of  the  fluid 
employed.  Dr.  Grun  'has  recently  ap- 
peared before  several  clubs  or  socie- 
ties in  London,  giving  considerable  in- 
formation as  to  the  various  steps 
through  which  he  passed  on  his  way  to 
the  present  state  of  practical  perfec- 
tion of  the  lens,  as  shown  by  the  lan- 
tern slides  exhibited;  but  nowhere  can 
I  find  any  definite  information  as  to  the 
fluid  now  employed.  He  first  used 
cedar  oil,  but  it  impaired  the  chromatic 
corrections  and  upset  the  rectilinearity, 
and  set  him  searching  for  a  fluid  suffi- 
ciently colorless  and  of  high  refracting 
index  with  low  dispersive  power.  This 
he  says  he  has  found  in  a  fluid  that  has 
scarcely  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
chromatic  correction,  and  at  the  same 
time  "increases  the  refraction  of  trans- 
mission of  light." 

But  what  this  fluid  is  he  does  not  say, 
and,  to  prospective  buyers  at  least,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  rea- 
son why.  The  lens  is  either  patented 
or  it  is  not.  If  the  former,  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  make  a  secret  of  what 
any  one  may  have  revealed  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  cents;  and  if  the  latter,  well, 
such  things  are  never  secret  for  any 
very  long  time,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  do  better  than  pay  the  prices 
hinted  at  in  a  previous  notice  in  this 


magazine. 


Yours  truly, 

Chas.  Van  Houten. 


A  Spotting  Medium. 

WE  have  received  the  additional  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Edw.  W.  New- 
comb,  with  the  additional  information 
that  a  certain  batch  of  his  "dope"  was 
inadvertently  made  up  and  sent  out  by 
his  employes  minus  a  certain  chemical 
and  he  has  done  his  best  to  recall  or 
replace  it  in  each  case.  As  he  con- 
ducts his  business  on  the  "money-back- 
if-you-don't-like-it"  system,  no  risk 
whatever  is  run  in  buying  his  prepara- 
tions. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 
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Bible  House,  New  York  City, 
July  n,  1902. 
To    the    Editors    American    Amateur 

Photographer: 

Gentlemen — A  letter  in  your  July 
issue  from  a  Mr.  Anderson  has  been 
called  to  my  attention.  Mr.  Anderson 
alludes  to  my  Ideal  Spotting  Medium 
in  an  unmistakable  way,  though  with- 
out mentioning  its  name,  and  gives  the 
public  to  understand  that  it  is  not 
good  It  should  be  enough  for  your 
readers  that  in  the  same  issue  your 
Dr.  Nicol,  an  eminent  authority,  says 
he  has  tried  it  and -finds  it  to  his  lik- 


ing, but  lest  Mr.  Anderson's  ill-timed 
remarks  might  be  taken  as  the  words 
of  a  wise  man,  let  me  state  that  his 
complaint  seems  to  savor  of  spite  for 
the  reason  that  he,  like  all  my  cus- 
tomers, could  have  returned  the  Ideal 
-Medium  and  got  his  money  back. 
That  is  my  method  of  doing  business. 
If  Mr.  Anderson  ever  had  any  and  has 
a  desire  to  sell  it  back  to  me,  he  pre- 
sumably knows  my  address.  My  goods 
are  positively  warranted  to  do  all  I 
claim,  easily  and  properly. 

Respectfully, 
Edward  W.  Nswcomb. 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be  addressed 
frem  June  aoth  to  September  10th  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Point  O' Woods,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


G.  W.  Rowland. — We  prefer  the 
Agfa  intensifier  as  doing  excellent  work 
with  the  least  trouble,  but  the  following 
is  the  formula  you  desire: 

Mercuric  iodide  i  part. 

Sodium  sulphite   (crystals)...  20 parts. 

Water   100  parts. 

Dissolve  the  sulphite  in  the  water 
and  add  the  iodide,  snaking  till  dis- 
solved. The  washed  negative  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  till  the  desired  inten- 
sification is  produced,  well  washed,  and 
then  immersed  in  any  of  the  modern 
developers,  metol,  ortol,  etc.,  for  from 
five  to  ten  minutes. 

R.  W.  S. — No  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
be  given  for  exposure,  and  the  tables 
you  mention  are  little  more  than  sug- 
gestions. The  exposure  meters  which 
include  testing  the  values  of  the  light, 
such  as  Watkins  and  Wynne's  are 
much  more  helpful,  but  even  they  must 
be  used  with  personal  equation.  You 
will  never  make  a  mistake  by  acting  on 
the  good  old  advice,  "expose  for  the 
shadows  and  the  lights  will  take  care 
of  themselves."  Where  there  are  great 
contrasts,  however,  development  should 
be  conducted  with  solutions  compara- 
tively weak  in  the  reducer,  stopped 
when  the  image  is  well  out  and  finished 


in    a    stronger  solution,    or,    generally 
better  still,  by  intensification. 

J.  Howard. — The  increase  in  the  ex- 
posures incident  to  the  use  of  a  color 
screen  or  an  ortho-chromatic  plate  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  depth  of  the  color 
of  the  screen,  although  to  some  extent 
also  on  the  nature  of  the  plate.  It  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  experiment.  If 
you  aim  at  picture  making  you  must 
abandon  the  trying  to  discover  how 
an  exposure  will  give  a  developable 
short  an  exposure  will  give  a  de- 
velopable image,  and  give  your 
whole  attention  to  the  making  of 
such  exposures  as  will  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  Pictures  that  bring  fame 
are  rarely  made  by  snapping.  Of  the 
twelve  illustrations  to  which  you  refer, 
theshortest  exposure  was  one  and  a  half 
seconds,  and  the  longest  just  twice  that, 
the  plates  being  90  in  the  Wynne's 
speed  list,  the  aperture  //22,  all  in  good 
September  light. 

O.  J.  Shatto,  Jr. — A  good  negative 
is  dependent  more,  much  more  on  cor- 
rect exposure  than  on  any  tinkering 
with  the  developer.  Unless  you  have  a 
pet  developer. with  which  you  are  thor- 
oughly acquainted  you  cannot  do  better 
than  employ  the  formula  recommended 
-by  the  plate    maker,    although  if  you 
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wish  to  go  slow  you  may  dilute  it  with 
say,  one-third  more  water.  To  have 
the  proportions  "always  the  same  be- 
tween the  pyro  and  the  carbonate" 
would  not,  in  the  true  sense,  be  alter- 
ing the  developer  or  suiting  it  to  vari- 
ous conditions,  as  the  addition  of  more 
or  less  water  would  simply  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  time  occupied,  whereas 
varying  the  proportions  is  believed,  by 
some  at  least,  to  vary  the  result. 

The  formula  you  have  been  employ- 
ing is  better  suited  for  "stand*  or 
'"tank"  than  tray  development,  and 
must  occupy  sufficient  time,  as  it  in- 
cludes no  bromide  to  fog  or  stain  the 
negative.  The  following  will  be  found 
a  good  normal  developer  that  with  any- 
thing like  correct  exposure  will  always 
bring  out  a  satisfactory  image. 

Pyro    20  grains. 

Sodium  carbonate    ioo  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite   ioo  grains. 

Potassium  bromide   5  grains. 

Water 10  ounces. 

For  "slight  under-exposure,"  al- 
though a  true  picture  maker  will  never 
knowingly  under  expose,  or  where  the 
contrasts  are  great,  such  as  portraits 
in  white  drapery  or  waterfalls  with  dark 
surroundings,  the  pyro  may  be  re- 
duced one  half,  and  for  over  exposure, 
or  where  there  is  lack  of  contrast,  it 
may  be  increased  to  thirty  or  even 
forty  grains. 

If  you  still  have  difficulty  from  ir- 
regular development  and  can  hit  on 
something  like  correct  exposure,  you 
will  find  the  formula  as  it  stands  emi- 
nently suited  to  time  development  by 
Watkins'  method.  Ascertain  the  time 
that  elapses  between  the  pouring  on  of 
the  developer  and  the  first  appearance 
of  the  image,  and  whatever  that  may 
be,  cover  the  tray  and  leave  the  plate 
in  the  solution  just  five  times  that, 
suppose,  for  example,  the  sky  or  other 
higher  light  in  a  landscape  appears  in 
seventeen  seconds,  five  times  that,  or 
just  eighty-five  seconds  after  pouring  on 
the  developer  the  negative  should  be 
properly  developed. 

L.  S.  G. — Professional  photograph- 
ers generally  use  freshly  made  starch, 
and  nothing  is  better;  but  for  the  ama- 
teur that  mounts  only  a  print  or  two 
now  and  then,  any  of  the  commercial 
mountants,  such  as  Higgins*  or  Car- 
ter's are  more  convenient  and  answer 
the  purpose  perfectly.  Four  years  ago 
we   received   a  box  containing  half  a 


dozen  bottles  of  the  latter;  we  are  still 
using  it  and  it  is  as  good  as  ever. 

C.  W.  Allison. — There  is  nothing 
"puzzling"  in  the  fact  that  "in  copying 
a  print  to  full  size  with  the  same  lens 
and  the  same  stop,  an  exposure  of  five 
or  six  times  as  long  as  is  required  for 
an  ordinary  landscape  is  necessary." 
Your  mistake  is  in  not  realizing  that 
the  stop,  while  remaining  of  the  same 
diameter,  has  had  its  relation  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  its  value,  ma- 
terially changed.  In  photographing 
the  landscape  the  distance  between  the 
focal  centre  of  the  lens  and  the  plate 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  focus 
of  the  former  for  parallel  rays,  say 
eight  inches,  and  the  stop,  //8,  was 
one-eighth  of  that  distance.  When, 
however,  copying  to  exaqt  size  that  dis- 
tance had  been  increased  to  16  inches, 
and  the  stop  became  f/i6,  requiring  an 
exposure  four  times  longer.  That  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  lenses. 

H.  R.  Craig. — With  most  reducers 
it  is  six  and  a  half  a  dozen  whether 
potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  be  the 
alkali  employed;  but  the  former  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  more  injurious 
to  the  fingers  and  the  gelatine  than  the 
latter.  Authorities  differ  as  to  their 
relative  "accelerating"  power  or  value 
in  the  developer,  but  if  you  take  three 
of  the  potassium  as  equal  to  four  of  the 
sodium  salt  (both  in  crystals)  you  will 
not  be  far  wrong;  286  parts  by  weight 
of  the  latter  contains  180  parts  of 
water  included. 

Wm.  C.  Lucas. — We  have  not  used 
the  particular  plates  you  mention,  but 
know  that  the  "ortho"  of  Carbutt  and 
"iso"  of  Cramer  have  excellent  keep- 
ing qualities,  and  as  for  the  longer 
exposure  required  on  your  second  out- 
ing are  mclined  to  attribute  it  to  un- 
perceived  difference  in  the  actinism  of 
the  light  or  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, perhaps  both.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  it  can  in  no  possible  way  be  at- 
tributed to  the  backing. 

Anna  L.  Somerville. — The  recti- 
linear will  make  an  excellent  portrait 
lens,  but  for  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults must  have  a  focus  of  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the 
plate  you  mean  to  use.  The  "exag- 
gerated hands  and  knees"  of  which  you 
complain  is  due  entirely  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus;  that 
is,  it  forces  you  to  go  too  close  to  your 
sitter. 
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Printed  Out  Silver  Prints* 

BY   ARGENTUM. 

A  RE  printed  out  silver  prints  going  out?  The  question  may  be  ap- 
**  plied  in  two  senses ;  and  in  reply  to  the  one  I  think  they  are  not, 
and  to  the  other  they  need  not.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  de- 
veloping papers  there  are  many  purposes  for  which  the  "P.  O.  P,"  espe- 
cially the  glossy  variety,  answers  admirably  and  is  largely  employed, 

As  a  test  print  to  show  the  printing  qualities  of  a  negative,  and  what 
modification  or  dodging  it  requires,  it  is  almost  as  simple  and  far  better 
than  the  blue  print.  For  distribution  in  fulfilment  of  promises,  when 
such  are  kept,  to  send  a  print  to  those  who  may  have  in  any  way  assisted 
us  in  the  making  of  the  negative ;  it  is  to  at  least  nine-tenths  of  those 
to  whom  such  promises  are  made,  infinitely  more  gratifying  than  a  print 
by  any  of  the  so-called  .more  artistic  printing  methods ;  and  for  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  make  photographs  worth  engraving  and 
get  paid  for  permission  so  to  do,  it  is,  by  the  engraver,  preferred  to  all 
others.  With  the  mere  tyro,  too,  who  begins,  and  in  consequence,  gen- 
erally ends,  with  snapping ;  and  who  likes  to  claim  that  it  is  "all  his  own 
work,"  the  glossy  printing  out  paper  is  a  favorite.  His  desire  is  sharp- 
ness and  detail,  and  on  it  his  hard,  chalky  negatives  give  better  results 
than  on  any  other,  especially  as  the  mystery  of  development  of  the  nega- 
tive occupies  sufficient  of  his  attention  without  entering  into  what  seems 
the  greater  mystery  of  developing  paper. 

The  charges  brought  against  silver  prints  in  general  is  want  of 
permanence,  and  against  the  glossy  variety  in  particular,  that  they  are 
inartistic;  but  for  at  least  two  of  those  purposes  neither  objections  is 
valid,  and  for  a  third,  prints  from  the  snapped  negatives  of  the  beginner, 
the  lack  of  permanence  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Thus,  of  the  four  special  uses  for  printing  out  silver  paper,  there  is 
only  one  for  which  its  alleged  want  of  permanance  might  render  it  unfit, 
but  that  one  is  of  sufficent  importance  to  make  the  question  or  allega- 
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tion  worth  looking  into.  Are  printed  out  silver  prints  on  either  glossy 
or  matt  paper  so  fugitive,  or  so  much  less  permanent  than  most  other 
printing,  carbon  and  platinum  excepted?    I  think  not. 

If  it  is  true  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  done,  they  may  be  made 
sufficiently  permanent  for  most  practical  purposes.  While  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  thousands  of  those  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  or 
by  the  irrepressible  amateur  soon  enter  into  the  sere  and  yellow  stage, 
and  many  of  them  disappear  altogether,  it  is  no  less  true  that  many  made 
apparently  under  the  same  conditions,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  re- 
main as  good  as  when  they  left  the  fixing  solution. 

The  editor  of  a  popular  photographic  magazine,  speaking  of  this,  the 
fact  that  while  the  bulk  of  silver  prints  sooner  or  later,  and  generally 
the  former  rather  than  the  latter,  gave  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  fade,  a 
few  were  to  be  found  here  and  there  that  remained  apparently  as  perma- 
nent as  platinum ,  said  that  the  cause  was  a  mystery,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  him;  the  presence  or  absence  of  intelligent  care  in  the  making  of 
them  being  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference. 
J  The  popular  belief  as  to  the  cause  of  fading  is  insufficient  washing, 
•although  it  is  a  fact  that  a  silver  print  may  remain  unchanged  so  far  as 
the  image  is  concerned,  with  a  very  decided  trace  of  hypo  in  its  tissue, 
the  truth  being  that  it  is  not  hypo  but  the  first  formed  double  salt  of 
liypo  and  silver  that  no  amount  of  washing  will  remove  is  the  cause. 
This  first  formed  salt,  although  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hypo,  but  only  after  sufficiently  prolonged  action,  so  that  if  the 
print  be  removed  from  the  fixing  bath  before  it  has  been  completely  dis- 
solved, it  will  inevitably  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  light. 

To  secure  the  greatest  possible  permanence  in  a  silver  print  it  must 
remain  in  the  fixing  bath,  not  only  till  the  unaltered  silver  chloride, 
which  gives  it  a  cloudy  appearance  by  transmitted  light,  has  disappeared, 
and  so  been  converted  into  the  insoluble  hypo  and  silver  salt,  but  long 
enough  after  that  for  it  to  be  dissolved  in  the  hypo  solution,  in  which 
state  it  is  easily  removable  by  sufficient  washing.  Just  how  long,  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  say,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  both  changes 
will  have  been  fully  accomplished  after  an  immersion  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  For  those  who  wish  to  "make  assurance  doubly  sure"  a 
good  plan  is  to  fix  for  ten  minutes  in  a  one  to  eight  solution  of  hypo,  and 
then  transfer  the!  prints  to  a  fresh  solution  of  the  same  strength  for 
another  five  minutes.  Prints  thus  fixed  and  washed  in  eight  changes 
of  water,  draining  pretty  closely  between  each  change,  may  be  relied 
on  as  being  permanent  as  prints  by  any  other  method,  with  the  aforesaid 
carbon  and  platinum  exceptions. 
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The  fading  of  silver  prints  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  use  of  the 
combined  bath,  and  with  some  of  the  concoctions  that  are  included 
under  that  title  there  is  little  cause  for  surprise  if  prints  toned  in  them 
-do  fade.  But  a  bath  containing  nothing  but  hypo  and  gold ;  say,  water 
16  ounces,  hypo  2  ounces,  and  gold  2  grains,  and  with  not  more  than 
two  and  a  half  sheetSL  of  paper  toned  and  fixed  in  that  quantity,  will  give 
prints  in  beautiful  purple  brown  tones,  that,  according  to  my  experience, 
will  be  as  perfect  at  the  end  of  ten  years  as  on  the  day  they  were  printed. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  permanence  is  not  an  essential  feature 
•of  three  of  the  four  suggested  uses  of  printing  out  silver  paper;  and  as, 
aside  from  its  color-giving  quality,  the  only  need  for  the  use  of  gold  is 
to  secure  permanence,  those  interested  in  these  three  phases  may  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  color  or  tone  may  be  got  without  the  gold. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  solution  of  hypo  to  which  a  little  of 
almost  any  acid  has  been  added,  gave,  under  certain  conditions,  colors 
as  beautiful  as  anything  produced  by  gold  toning,  a  result,  according  to 
M.  M.  Lumiere,  of  the  sodium  pentathionate  so  produced;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  without  knowing  it,  the  advocates  of  the  introduction  of 
alum  into  the  combined  bath  were  inspired  by  that  fact.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  following  combined  bath  without  gold,  and  employed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  will  give  a  wide  range  of  browns,  verging  closely  on  the 
purple,  that  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  that  will  be  found  much  more 
permanent  than  those  who  speak  loosely  of  sulphur  toning  seem  to 
suppose. 

Hypo 3  ounces. 

Acetate  of  Lead 60  grains. 

Alum yi  ounce. 

Water 16  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  hypo  in  the  water,  then  the  lead  and  lastly  the  alum; 
let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  and  filter.  It  may  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  the  latter  colors  being  finer  than  the  first. 


Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  announces  that  he  is  to  undertake  the  pub- 
lication of  a  sumptuous  quarterly,  "Camera  Work,"  devoted  to  the 
furtherance  of  modern  photography.  He  will  have  as  collaborators 
Messrs.  Joseph  T.  Kieley,  Dallet  Fugue  t  and  John  Francis  Strauss,  for- 
merly associated  with  him  on  Camera  Notes.  The  first  number  will 
appear  about  December  and  the  subscription  price  has  been  fixed  at 
$3«5°  V**  year  f°r  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  $4.00  for  foreign 
subscriptions.  Mr.  Stieglitz  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  of  his 
iriends  who  desire  to  support  this  undertaking.  Communications  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  162  Leonard  street,  New  York  City. 
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Specialism  in  Photography.— VL  Lantern  Slides* — Continued. 

By  James  Ross. 

HAVING  secured  a  supply  of  suitable  negatives,. and  although  on  a 
4x5  plate,  the  desired  subject  included  in  a  space  of  about  three 
inches  the  longest  way,  as  advised  in  the  last,  the  photographer  is  now 
in  a  position  to  produce  slides  by  superposition  or  contact  printing,  or 
by  copying  in  the  camera,  if  he  shall  so  choose.  While  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  excellent  slide  makers  believe  that  better  slides  can  be 
made  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former  method,  after  many  years  experi- 
ence with  both  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  given  suitable  nega- 
tives and  the  necessary  experience,  as  perfect  slides  may  be  made  by 
the  one  as  by  the  other. 

The  first  step  toward  the  production  of  a  slide  is  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  plate.  I  have  my  favorite,  of  course,  but  as  the  editor  objects 
to  free  ads,  I  must  content  myself  by  saying  that  while  each  has  its 
peculiarities  they  are  all  good,  and  all,  when  those  peculiarities  are 
understood,  capable  of  giving  slides  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  plate  having  been  selected  and  its  peculiarities  understood,  they 
should  be  backed,  and  on  no  account  should  that  operation  be  omitted ; 
as  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  slide  of  the  highest  quality  can- 
not be  made  on  an  unbacked  plate.  And  the  backing  should  be  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  easily  removed  before  development;  not  so  much  as 
is  generally  recommended  to  be  allowed  to  soak  in  the  developer  and 
be  removed  only  during  the  final  washing,  as  it  is  imperative  that  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  a  slide  be  examined  from  time  to  time 
by  transmitted  light,  and  that  implies  the  removal  of  the  backing  before 
development. 

The  exposure  may  conveniently  be  made  in  an  ordinary  4x5  print- 
ing frame,  and  by  artificial  light ;  and  as  on  it  more  than  on  any  of  the 
various  operations  involved  in  slide  making  depends  the  quality  of  the 
slide,  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  making  sure  that  it  is  correct.  While 
it  is  true  that  in  negative  making  th^re  is  in  each  case  a  certain,  or 
rather  uncertain,  exposure,  the  result  from  which  would  be  better  than 
could  possibly  be  produced  from  anything  longer  or  shorter;  it  is 
equally  true  that  by  modifications  in  the  development  good  negatives 
may  be  made  within  considerable  latitude  in  the  ^exposure.  With  trans- 
parencies, in  which,  of  course,  slides  are  included,  it  is  different.  With 
them  the  developer  should  be  fixed  once  for  all  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  the  plate,  and  the  particular  tone  or  color  desired,  and  the  exposure 
adjusted  to  suit  it. 

I  shall  probably  be  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  slides  made  in  America,  including  those  by  professional  slide  makers, 
belong  to  what  has  been  called  the  "Summer  Snow"  or  "Soot  and 
Whitewash"  variety ;  and  where  that  is  not  the  result  of  a  too  hard  or 
contrasty  negative,  it  is  the  natural  and  only  possible  outcome  of  insuffi- 
cient exposure.    In  a  good  negative  the  lights  from  middle-tint  up  to 
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the  highest  are  represented  by  varying  degrees  of  translucency,  and 
where  the  exposure  has  not  been  sufficient  to  penetrate  those,  each  in 
its  relative  degree,  there  is  no  image  to  develop,  and  instead  of  a  graded 
series  of  lights  there  is  only  bare  glass.  But  while  the  exposure  has 
been  too  short  to  penetrate  the  lights,  it  has  made  its  mark  on  the  darks, 
on  the  shadows  according  to  their  relative  depth,  and  were  the  develop- 
ment stopped  at  the  proper  time  they  might  be  all  right.  But  it  cannot 
be  30  stopped,  as  even  the  most  inexperienced  realizes  the  evil  of  bare 
glass  everywhere,  and  keeps  on  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  deposit  where 
no  deposit  can  be,  until,  through  the  well  known  accumulative  action, 
even  the  lightest  shadow  becomes  on  the  slide  opaque  and  on  the  screen 
appears  as  black. 

A  slide  plate  correctly  exposed  under  a  suitable  negative  develops 
slowly  and  evenly,  the  shadows  and  other  darks  coming  first  and  in 
their  relative  degrees  of  depth,  followed  by  the  lights  in  the  same  way; 
and  here  is  the  true  test  of  correct  exposure ;  the  highest  light,  unless 
there  be  something  in  the  subject  absolutely  white,  will  show  some  de- 
posit, while  the  deepest  shadow  remains  sufficiently  translucent  to 
transmit  some  light.  Anything  short  of  this  may  be  considered  as 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  exposure  has  not  been  correct ;  and  as  one 
perfect,  or  even  really  fine  slide  is  worth  any  number  that  are  not  so, 
and  slide  plates  are  comparatively  cheap,  the  man  or  woman  who  knows 
a  perfect  slide  when  he  or  she  sees  it,  and  determines  to  treat  their 
friends  to  nothing  short  of  the  best,  will  expose  and  develop  plate  after 
plate  till  that  best  has  been  reached. 

While,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  may  be  a  certain  formula  par- 
ticularly suited  to  each  brand  of  plate,  and  by  which  better  results  may 
be  obtained  than  by  any  other,  a  considerable  experience  warrants  me 
in  saying  that  the  following  answers  admirably  and  equally  well  on  the 
slide  plates  of  Carbutt,  Eastman  or  Seed: 

Ortol  15  grains.  75  grains. 

Potass,  metabisulphite 8  grains.  38  grains. 

Potass,  bromide  10  grains.  50  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite 100  grains.  500  grains. 

Sodium  carbonate  100  grains.  500  grains. 

Water 10  ounces.  10  ounces. 

Made  according  to  the  first  column,  it  is  ready  for  use,  but  as  it  keeps 
perfectly  for  a  considerable  time,  it  may  conveniently  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  second,  as  a  stock  solution,  one  part  of  which  should  be 
added  to  four  parts  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  both  care  and  experience,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
know  just  when  to  stop  the  development  of  a  slide,  and  so,  whenever 
in  doubt,  it  is  better  to  over  than  underdo  it,  it  being  easier  to  reduce 
with  satisfaction  than  to  intensify.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  every  care  to  secure  correct  exposure,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
a  too  great  contrast,  a  lack  of  detail  in  shadows  and  an  excess  of  density 
in  the  lights ;  and  while  most  at  least  of  the  various  methods  of  intensifi- 
cation tend  to  increase  that  contrast,  reduction  by  ammonium  per- 
sulphate diminishes  it. 
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The  remaining  step  toward  a  finished  slide  is  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able cloudland.  The  careful  slide  maker  will  not,  at  this  stage,  have 
to  search  for  it  amongst  his  negatives,  but  will  be  able,  from  a  stock 
of  already  printed  positive  clouds,  to  select  that  which  will  be  most 
effective.  Such  a  stock  will  have  been  printed  during  some  convenient 
season  when  a  dozen  or  two  could  be  printed,  one  after  another,  almost 
without  the  waste  of  a  single  plate;  and  however  good. a  cloudless  slide 
may  be,  they  are  few  and  far  between  that  suitable  clouds  will  not 
improve. 

Nothing  further  remains  but  the  mounting,  and  of  that  I  need  say 
little,  as  each  slide  maker  will  adopt  the  method  that  he  finds  most  con- 
venient. The  films  of  both  cloud  and  landscape  positives  are  placed 
face  to  face  with  a  suitable  mat  between,  and  where  the  sky  of  the 
negative  from  which  the  landscape  positive  was  printed  was  thin  or 
had  not  been  blocked  out,  so  as  to  have  resulted  in  a  deposit  in  the  sky 
of  the  slide,  it  should  be  removed  by  local  reduction,  Farmer's  solution 
answering  admirably  for  that  purpose. 

I  may  add  that  there  is  one  fault  common  to  almost  all  the  slides 
that  I  have  come  across,  and  I  see  most  of  the  slides  of  the  American 
Interchange  and  many  from  other  countries ;  a  tendency  of  the  binding 
strips  to  come  off,  probably  from  the  use  of  unsuitable  paste.  My  own 
slides  are  not  free  from  the  fault,  although  I  have  tried  almost  every 
kind  of  adhesive  material  that  has  been  suggested.  The  latest  dodge 
was  the  roughening  of  the  edges  all  round  of  both  slide  and  cover  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  use  of  narrow  silk  rib- 
bon instead  of  the  usual  paper  for  binding,  with  well  boiled,  stiff  flour 
paste  as  adhesive.  It  seems  to  be  imperative  to  let  a  first  coat  of  the 
paste  sink  well  into  the  ribbon,  and  to  apply  a  second  coat  just  before 
attaching  it  to  the  glass.  Slides  mounted  in  this  way  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  which  have  travelled  thousands  of  miles  and  been  shown  at 
least  fifty  times,  are  still  as  firmly  bound  as  ever. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  about  mats  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
circles,  ovals,  dome  or  cushion  shapes.  The  rectangular,  either  hori- 
zontal or  vertical,  and  with  simple  square  corners,  is  almost  always  most 
effective,  and  certainly  the  most  suitable  for  999  out  of  every  1000  sub- 
jects. Nor  should  uniformity  in  size  or  relative  width  of  the  two  direc- 
tions of  the  openings  be  an  aim.  Every  slide  should  be  matted  accord- 
ing to  what,  after  careful  study,  seems  to  be  its  requirements. 


"Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad,"  is  the  title  of  a  tersely  written 
book  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Taylor,  which  has  received  the  praise  of  such 
well  known  men  as  Henry  Troth,  Walter  P.  Stokes  and  Prof.  Howard 
DiiBois.     It  may  be  obtained  of  our  publishers,  price  $1.10. 

Edinol,  the  new  developer  which  has  met  with  the  highest  ap- 
proval, and  Acetonsulphite,  a  chemical  which  will  prove  most  valuable 
in  the  workroom,  are  now  obtainable  and  we  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  advt.  of  the  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co. 
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The  Wynne  Exposure  Meter* 

THE  union  of  the  Wynne  exposure  meter  with  the  Watkin's  method  of 
timing  development  has  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  given  us 
such  perfect  satisfaction  that  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  sev- 
eral causes  for  complaints  against  the  former  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
entirely  removed.  The  complaints  were  mainly  of  incorrect  speed  mark- 
ing, so  far  at  least  as  the  American  plates  were  concerned,  and  that  the 
test  paper  did  not  color  to  match  the  standard  tints ;  and  we  believe  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  say  that  with  the  new  rapid  "deadmatch"  test 
paper  and  new  standard  tints  the  latter  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past, 
while  our  energetic  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  Wenzel,  having  under- 
taken the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  meter  in  America,  including 
the  speed  testing  of  American  plates,  may  be  trusted  to  see  that  there  is 
no  shortcoming  in  the  former. 

From  Mr.  Wenzel  we  learn  that  the  new  meters,  and  new  perma- 
nent test  paper  and  standard  tints  by  which  old  meters  may  be  brought 
up  to  date  will  shortly  be  put  on  the  market,  and,  to  ensure  a  more  gen- 
eral use  of  the  useful  appliance,  at  considerably  reduced  prices.  We 
may  add  also  that  the  new  speed  lists  and  book  of  instructions  will  in- 
clude some  new  information,  .sufficiently  simple  to  enable  the  tyro  to 
employ  the  meter  with  advantage. 

If  those  who  still  continue  to  guess  at  the  exposure  and  still  strive 
to  reach  correct  development  by  repeated  examination  of  the  plate  by 
transmitted  light  would  once  for  all  take  the  little  trouble  necessary  to 
master  the  use  of  the  exposure  meter  and  developing  by  time,  their 
failures  would  be  fewer,  their  successes  greater  in  number  and  better  in 
quality,  while  they  would  discover  in  photography  a  charm  hitherto  un- 
dreamt of. 


Current  Prize  Competitions* 

Messrs.  Burke  &  James,  118  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
are  offering  $125  in  prizes.  The  only  conditions  are  that  the  pictures 
be  made  with  a  Burke  &  James  Ray  Filter.  Being  familiar  with  the 
sterling  quality  of  the  ray  filter  made  by  this  concern,  from  the  formulae 
of  the  well  known  spectroscopic  expert,  R.  James  Wallace,  we  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  procure  one  of  their  filters  and  enter  this  contest. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  above  address.  Our 
readers  are  also  reminded  of  three  important  print  prize  competitions 
that  are  now  open,  viz. :  the  Eastman  $4,000  competition,  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  $3,000  Quarter  Century  Photographic  Competition  and  the  C.  P. 
Goerz  International  Competition  with  $1,500  in  cash  prizes.  With  such 
a  tempting  list  of  valuable  prizes  photography  should  receive  a  wonder- 
ful stimulus,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  readers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Photographer  captured  the  lion's  share  of  the  prize 
money.  Full  particulars  of  these  competitions  may  be  obtained  from 
dealers  or  from  the  various  firms  direct. 
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The  Buffalo  Camera  Club  announces  that  a  General  Print  Exhi- 
bition will  be  held  in  the  club  rooms  this  fall.  The  work  will  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz.:  Portrait  Work  (which  will  include  all  figure 
studies  or  genre  pictures),  Landscape  Work  and  Marine  Studies.  There 
will  be  three  awards  of  certificates  of  merit  made  in  each  respective  class. 
The  competition  is  open  to  all  amateurs  and  entries  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Print  Committee  by  November  25,  1902.  All  prints  entered  will 
be  passed  upon  by  the  Print  Committee  and  afterwards  judged  by  a 
Jury  of  Selection,  the  awards  being  made  accordingg  to  merit ;  composi- 
tion, artistic  qualities  and  general  sense  of  selection  will  be  considered 
more  than  technical  excellence. 


New  Photographic  Corporation. 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  advised  of  the  incorporation,  on  August  6th,  of  the 
Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000.  This  cor- 
poration takes  up  the  entire  plant  and  business  of  the  Gundlach  Optical 
Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  machinery,  stock,  patents,  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Manhattan  Optical  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  Cresskill,  N.  J.  The  plant 
of  the  latter  company  has  been  closed,  and  all  the  effects  are  being  re- 
moved to  the  Rochester  plant  of  the  new  corporation,  where  all  of  its 
products  will  be  manufactured  in  the  future. 

It  is  presumably  unnecessary  to  give  our  readers  any  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  two  companies  that  constitute  the  new  corpo- 
ration. The  Gundlach  Optical  Co.  were  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Korona  cameras,  and  a  very  complete  and  efficient  series  of  lenses, 
headed  by  the  well  known  Turner-Reich  Anastigmat.  They  further- 
more manufactured,  in  addition  to  a  complete  line  of  photographic 
goods,  an  excellent  line  of  microscopes,  objectives,  and  accessories,  and 
had  recently  branched  out  into  the  manufacture  of  the  Turner-Reich 
field  glass,  whose  many  excellent  qualities  have  already  won  for  it  con- 
siderable favorable  comment.  "It's  all  in  the  lens"  is  the  trade  mark 
of  a  line  of  goods  favorably  known  wherever  photography  is  practised. 
The  Manhattan  Optical  Co.  of  N.  Y.  were  the  manufacturers  of  the 
well  known  Wizard  cameras.  In  addition  to  a  complete  line  of  photo- 
graphic supplies,  this  company  also  manufactured  a  complete  series  of 
photographic  lenses,  which  was  recently  amplified  by  the  addition  of  the 
Verastigmat,  concerning  which  much  favorable  comment  has  been  made. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  company  was  held 
in  the  Rochester  offices  on  August  7th,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Henry  H.  Turner;  vice-president,  Rudolph  J. 
Schaefer ;  second  vice-president,  John  Zellweger ;  secretary,  Charles  P. 
Schmid,  Jr. ;  treasurer,  John  C.  Reich. 

Under  the  conditions  at  present  existing,  the  new  corporation  seems 
to  have  taken  a  wise  step  at  a  very  opportune  time,  and  we  can  not  but 
feel  that  success  will  result. 
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Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 

America. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America  was  held  in  the  City  Convention  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.f  August  5th 
to  8th,  inclusive,  its  deliberations  being  presided  over  by  Mr.  George  M.  Ed- 
irondson,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

To  the  untiring  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  officers,  especially  Presi- 
dent Edmondson,  Secretary  C.  R.  Reeves,  and  Treasurer  F.  R.  Barrows,  is  due 
the  fact  that  the  1902  convention  was  voted  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
111  the  history  of  the  association. 

The  art  exhibit,  which  occcupied  a  large  court  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  in- 
cluded such  well  known  names  as  Rosch,  St.  Louis;  the  Burr  .Mcintosh  Studio, 
J.  B.  Schriever,  Zweifel,  Giffin,  Schumacher,  Bateham,  Betz,  Appleton,  Spell- 
man,  Parkinson,  Hewitt  and  Kellmer. 

Liberal  space  was  taken  by  all  the  larger  manufacturers  and  these,  with 
numerous  smaller  concerns  and  dealers,  occupied  almost  every  available  square 
foot  of  the  lower  hall. 

The  most  conspicuous  exhibit  was  that  of  the  American  Aristotype  'Co.,  who 
■occupied  one  whole  end  of  the  hall  at  each  side  of  the  entrance.  Their  corps  of 
demonstrators  were  kept  busy  explaining  knotty  points  to  the  members  of  the 
•craft.  Mr.  Harry  Fell,  head  demonstrator,  held  the  attention  of  a  large  audience 
in  the  lecture  room  on  Wednesday  forenoon  while  he  gave  an  instructive  demon- 
stration of  the  working  of  Collodio-Carbon  and  the  making  of  artist  proofs. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  Mr.  W.  P.'  Buchanan  exhibited  a  line  of  sup- 
plies and  especially  the  Maignen  Automatic  Water  Filter,  for  which  he  is  sole 
-agent  for  the  photographic  trade  and  for  which  he  booked  many  orders. 

Next  in  order  was  the  stand  of  J.  F.  Adams,  of  Buffalo,  who  did  a  large 
business  in  backgrounds  and  accessories.  Here  also  was  exhibited  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams, Brown  &  Earle's  Bright  White  Light,  the  new  illuminant  which  burns 
kerosene  and  gives  a  light  of  600  c.  p. 

The  Eastman  Company  exhibited  for  the  first  time  their  new  Automatic  Film 
Developing  Machine,  roll  after  roll  of  film  bearing  exposures  of  varying  lengths 
■of  time,  being  developed  before  the  audience,  and,  no  matter  what  the  length 
of  exposure,  each  negative  was  of  good  printing  quality.  The  back  of  their 
•booth  was  tastefully  decorated  with  enlargements  from  Kodak  negatives  on 
Eastman's  Bromide  Paper,  each  one  matted  with  wide  white  margin,  the  general 
•effect  being  highly  artistic. 

Opposite  was  the  tastily  fitted  up  booth  of  the  M.  A.  Seed  iDry  Plate  Co., 
•and  next  in  order,  the  exhibit  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  showed  a  full  line  of  their  well  known  mounts. 

The  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Co.  was  the  only  concern  which  exhibited 
*hand  cameras.  A  full  line  of  Premos  and  Pocos  were  displayed,  and  also  R.  O. 
•C.  Dry  Plates.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  at  the  convention  was  the  way 
this  concern  exhibited  their  Snappa  magazine  camera.  On  a  stand  in  front  of 
their  booth  a  small  electric  motor  was  so  connected  to  the  changing  box  of  the 
•camera  that  h  was  kept  constantly  moving  in  and  out  and  changing  plates  in  full 
Tiew  of  the  audience,  each  successive  plate  being  inscribed  with  a  suitable  motto. 

•Dr.  Johannes  'Meyer  had  an  impressive  exhibit  of  prints  on  his  Phosphate 
•of  Silver  Paper  and  booked  many  orders. 

The  Joe  Di  Nuncio  Co.  had  daily  demonstrations  of  Angelo  Platinum  Paper 
and  reported  good  business. 

Rotograph  Co.  occupied  a  booth  in  which  was  displayed  many  beautiful  en- 
largements on  Rotograph  Bromide,  and  the  large  display  of  frames  by  the  UU- 
tcan  Manufacturing  Co.    was  also  embellished  with  Rotograph  pictures. 

The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.  showed  a  large  assortment  of  studio  cameras 
and  other  appurtenances. 
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Among  the  other  manufacturers  occupying  floor  space  may  be  mentioned  the 
G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Willis  &  Clements, 
Cook  Lenses,  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  C.  P.  Goerz,  Sprague  &  Hathaway,  Zeiss 
Lenses,  American  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Grand  Rapids;  Wayne  Chemical  Co., 
Nicholas  Flash  Lamp,  Rough  &  Caldwell,  Calkin  Scenic  Studios,  Taprell  & 
Loomis,  Oarl  Ernst,  Geo.  Croughton,  and  the  American  Paper  Goods  Co. 

FIRST  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

Upon  declaring  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  open  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  the  following  ex-presidents  were  invited  'by  the  President  to 
occupy  seats  upon  the  stage,  viz.:  J.  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland;  G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis; 
J.  M.  Appleton,  New  York;  John  S.  Schneider,  Columbus;  J.  Will  Kellncrr 
Hazel  ton.  Pa. 

Owing  to  the  absence  from  the  c5ty  of  his  Honor,  Mayor  Knight,  Council- 
man John  J.  Smith,  of  the  Buffalo  Council,  extended  a  cordial  welcome  and  pre- 
sented the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

President  Edmondson:  In  behalf  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  I  thank  you  for  this  welcome,  Mr.  Smith. 

The  next  business  before  us,  gentlemen,  will  be  the  reading  of  communica- 
tions by  our  secretary,  (Mr.  Reeves. 

The  secretary  read  the  following: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  5,  1902. 
George  M.  Edmondson,  President  P.  A.  of  A., 

Regards  to  all  the  boys.  Sorry  cannot  be  with  you.  Cast  my  vote  for 
'Frisco  next  convention.  F.  W.  GUERIN. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Aug.  4,  1902. 
George  M.  Edmondson,  President  P.  A.  of  A., 

Sorry  am  not  with  you  this  year.    Success  to  all. 

FRANK  SCHUMACHER. 

President  Edmondson:  The  next  in  order  on  the  programme  is  reports  of 
committees.  As  I  understand  there  are  no  reports  ready  at  this  time,  we  wilt 
pass  to  the  important  address  of  the  morning,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing in  introducing  our  old  friend  who  has  graced  our  platform  so  many  times 
in  the  past.    I  will  simply  announce  Prof.  A.  H.  Griffith,  of  Detroit.    (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  A.  H.  GRIFFITH, 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  greet  the  photographers  of  America,  and  espec- 
ially is  this  true  of  my  self ,  because  I  have  always  received  from  them  a  most 
hearty  and  graceful  welcome.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  knew  every  one  of  you 
personally,  and  if  I  do  not  speak  to  you  and  call  you  by  name,  it  is  not  because 
1  forget  you — because  each  one  of  your  faces  is  stamped  on  my  memory — and 
I  hope  that  you  will  always  feel  free. to  speak  to  me.  It  is  a  part  of  my  religion 
to  answer  letters;  I  believe  that  a  letter  ought  to  be  answered,  under  all  circum- 
stances, even  if  you  can  say  nothing  more  than  yes  or  no,  and  I  make  it  a  duty 
to  answer  every  letter  received.  However,  I  owe  an  apology  to  some  of  those 
present  from  whom  I  have  received  letters  in  the  past  year,  which  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  answer.  When  you  were  gathered  last  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit I  could  give  you  but  very  little  time;  the  young  man  who  had  been  wtih  me 
for  twelve  years  passed  away  the  day  after  the  convention.  And  my  whole  time 
was  taken  up  and  has  been  ever  since,  with  various  duties,  so  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  be  true  to  myself  and  true  to  you;  but  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to 
me  again,  and  I  will  try  and  catch  up  with  you  and  be  as  frank  with  you  in  the 
future  as  I  have  been  in  the  past.  If  I  sometimes  find  fault  with  you,  sometimes 
damn  you,  it  is  simply  to  bless  you  later  on.  I  believe  that  the  best  friend  we 
have  on  earth  is  the  man  who  can  tell  us  of  our  faults.  He  is  the  man  from 
whom  we  will  learn  something;  not  simply  one  who  finds  fault  for  the  sake  of 
finding  fault,  and  is  constantly  nagging  us — you  have  heard  me  say  this  beforev 
and  that  is  why  I  am  not  married     (Laughter),    but    I    am    still    in   the  ring. 
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(Laughter).  I  want  to  say  this  to  you;  if  ever  I  find  a  woman  who  will  tell  me 
what  she  is  mad  about  we  will  get  along  first  rate,  but  if  she  simply  sulks,  that  is 
what  would  raise  the  roof.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  could  stand  the  first  day,  and  per- 
haps the  next — and  the  day  after  that,  well,  we  would  be  like  the  Irish  couple. 
The  priest  asked  the  husband,  "How  do  you  get  along  since  you  have  been 
made  one?"  "Begorra,  if  you  will  go  by  the  house  sometimes,  you  might  think 
we  had  been  made  a  hundred."  (Laughter).  That  is  about  the  way  it  would  be 
with  myself  and  a  sulky  woman.  So  -it  is  the  man  who  will  tell  you  of  your 
faults  who  is  your  friend,  and  then  you  will  try  to  mend  them. 

I  have  just  taken  a  hasty  glance  over  the  pictures  down  below,  and  tried  to 
compare  them  in  my  mind's  eye  with  those  of  six  years  ago,  and  I  thought, 
What  a  marvelous  change!  Six  years  ago  there  was  a  certain  line  of  thought 
followed  out;  five  years  ago  another  line  of  thought;  four  years  ago  another 
line;  and  so  it  has  come  down.  Sometimes  you  made  all  old  men  and  women. 
Then  yon  made  all  Madonnas.  Then  you  made  young  women.  Then  you  made 
young  men. 

Now  you  can  go  into  any  city,  into  any  walk  of  life  and  find  a  model.  Por- 
traiture is  the  one  thing  that  the  photographer  wants  to  work  for,  but  he  should 
take  his  subject  at  his  best,  get  the  woman  at  her  best,  get  the  young  man  at 
his  best,  and  the  girl  the  same  way.  Do  not  think  that  you  can  become  acquaint- 
ed with  them  in  five  minutes ;  you  cannot  do  it.  There  is  a  sort  of  mental  tele- 
graphy and  instinct  that  enables  you  to  select  amongst  a  number  one  particular 
person  as  the  capable  one.  The  young  man  I  have  spoken  of  had  been  with  me 
twelve  years.  I  picked  him  out  from  a  crowd.  After  his  death,  I  had  more  than 
a  hundred  verbal  applications  for  his  position,  and  over  forty  by  letter;  and  out 
of  that  140  people  there  was  just  one  that  I  wanted  to  consider.  You  say  I  am 
hard  to  please.  Well,  perhaps  I  am.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  never  got  mar- 
ried. I  do  not  think  so.  Men  who  have  worked  for  me  say  I  get  along  with 
them  splendidly.  When  I  talked  to  one  applicant  five  minutes  I  made  up  my 
mind  he  was  not  the  man  I  wanted.  Finally,  when  the  young  man  came  in  that 
I  did  want  to  consider.  I  looked  at  him  and  said:  "Your  teeth  are  too  far  apart." 
He  looked  at  me  and  I  said,  "You  are  not  judicious,  you  are  not  thoughtful, 
you  act  on  impulse,  you  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  you  are  a  splendid  office 
man,  a  splendid  fellow  to  work  under  somebody,  and  I  will  make  a  place  for 
you.  But  I  do  not  want  you  for  my  chief  assistant."  I  have  got  that  young 
man  yet.  He  has  been  with  me  eight  months.  He  is  a  splendid  office  boy,  but 
I  would  no  more  think  of  going  away  and  leaving  the  museum  in  his  care  than 
any  thing  in  the  world.  True,  he  is  honest,  but  he  will  act  on  impulse.  He  is 
one  of  the  sort  that  will  get  married  on  impulse,  and  repent  at  his  leisure.  He 
does  everything  that  way,  which  is  all  wrong.  Now,  what  I  am  saying  may  ap- 
pear to  you  to  be  telling  you  my  private  affairs,  and  I  do  it  to  illustrate  some- 
thing else.  While  I  was  trying  to  find  a  suitable  assistant  one  day,  there  came 
irto  the  museum  a  young  man  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  followed  him 
through  the  lines  and  thought  to  myself,  "That  is  the  boy  I  want."  Presently 
I  went  up  to  him  and  talked  to  him  a  little  while.  I  saw  he  was  bright  and  in- 
telligent. I  said:  "Do  you  live  in  Detroit?"  He  said,  "No."  Then  my  heart 
went  down  to  my  shoes.  "Where  do  you  live?"  "I  live  twenty-five  miles  from  • 
here."  "What  do  you  do?"  "I  teach  school."  Well.  I  would  have  thought  as 
much.  He  had  it  in  him.  I  felt  he  had  ability  when  I  looked  at  him ;  those  cold, 
steel  blue  eyes,  which  said,  "I  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  have  confidence  in  my 
ability.  While  I  may  go  wrong,  I  will  go  right  the  next  time."  I  saw  character 
written  all  over  the  boy's  lineaments  and  acts.  After  conversing  with  him  about 
half  an  hour,  I  said,  "Do  you  want  to  go  into  my  employment  in  the  museum?" 
He  said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  a  museum.  I  said,  "That  is  the  very 
reason  I  want  you.  I  want  a  boy  that  is  capable  and  inteligent  and  willing  to 
learn,  and  I  think  you  are  that  boy."  He  said,  "My  term  in  school  will  not  be 
out  until  December."  I  said,  "I  will  wait  for  you.  You  stay  there  until  De- 
cember. Write  me  a  letter  when  you  return  home.  I  want  to  see  your  writing." 
I  wanted  to  read  between  the  lines  of  his  letter  so  as  to  find  out  whether  the 
young  man  was  what  I  thought  he  was.  In  about  ten  days  I  got  a  letter,  just 
such  a  letter  as  I  expected  to  get,  in  which  he  said:  "If  you  are  still  in  the  same 
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humor,  I  will  come  to  you  in  December."  I  wrote  to  him  to  come.  To-day  he 
is  with  me,  a  most  splendid  type  of  young  manhood  that  America  can  produce; 
bright,  intelligent,  thoughtful,  earnest,  energetic,  full  of  ambition,  and  yet  held 
in.  He  will  make  an  ideal  museum  man.  I  was  attracted  to  him  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  that  a  merchant  is  attracted  to  a  customer,  to  whom  he  feels  that 
he  can  safely  sell  goods  on  credit.  He  does  not  tell  him,  "I  will  trust  you,"  but 
he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  do  so.  And  he  trusts  that  customer  a  little, 
and  by  and  by,  more  and  more,  because  he  feels  that  the  man  is  all  right  Yet, 
you  cannot  always  do  that  with  every  man  who  comes  in  to  your  store,  until 
you  learn  to  know  him. 

And  that  is  what  the  portrait  painter  must  do  really  to  know  his  man.  One 
of  the  best  men  we  have  in  that  line  in  the  City  of  Washington  will  receive  a 
sitter,  talk  to  him  about  religion,  politics,  the  theatre  or  what  not,  until  he  finds 
out  what  the  man  is,  what  he  is  interested  in.  By  and  by  he  strikes  the  sympa- 
thetic chord,  then  he  knows  he  has  the  man  at  his  best,  and  he  tells  him,  "I  will 
be  ready  to  paint  you  to-morrow,"  and  to-morrow  he  commences.  He  has 
learned  something  about  the  man.  Now  you  people  who  are  working  for  $2.00 
photographs,  if  a  man  or  woman  or  child  comes  in  you  give  them  a  $2.00  job, 
and  send*  them  on  their  way  happy.  That  is  all  right,  but  you  will  never  be- 
come great  photographers-  You  will  never  become  great  artists  in  that  way. 
Genius  is  simply  another  word  for  hard  work  and  study.  Yesterday  a  lady 
brought  me  a  picture  of  her  own  composition.  She  has  been  a  student  at  an  art 
school  for  about  seven  years.  The  picture  was  beautifully  drawn;  the  subject 
was  well  posed  and  the  drapery  fell  in  easy,  elegant  folds;  still  the  picture  was 
a  failure.  Why?  I  wish  I  had  that  picture  here  because  eyes  are  so  much  bet- 
ter than  ears,  and  I  cannot  paint  a  word  picture  that  will  bring  to  your  minds 
the  actual  thing.  I  wish  I  could.  Oh,  the  poverty  of  words!  The  subject  she 
had  chosen  represented  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  dejection.  The  woman  wore 
a  magnificent  dress,  and  had  thrown  herself  across  a  table,  her  face  being  hidden 
and  her  hands  clinched.  Now,  the  true  artist  would  go  farther  than  that  He 
looks  at  the  little  things.  Would  that  woman  have  thrown  herself  across  that 
table  and  clinched  her  hands  simply  on  the  table  top?  Never.  In  the  depths 
of  human  sorrow  and  grief  we  cling  to  something.  She  would  have  held  to  the 
table,  clung  to  something.  A  young  boy's  mother  died  here  a  short  time  ago. 
I  was  his  friend  and  he  came  to  me.  He  never  let  go  of  my  hand,  because  it 
was  something  tangible  to  hold  fast  while  he  talked  to  me.  I  took  him  to  my 
home,  and  he  slept  with  me  that  night.  He  got  his  arms  around  my  neck;  I 
thought  he  would  choke  me.  He  wanted  something  to  hang  to.  It  is  the  soul 
coming  out  of  one.  So  I  give  you  that  as  a  lesson.  A  grief-stricken  one  would 
grasp  something,  cling  to  it,  because  the  soul  wants  to  hold  fast  to  something  that 
is  tangible.  Take  the  case  of  a  little  babe;  hold  out  your  finger  and  see  how  quickly 
it  will  grasp  it — something  to  hang  on  to.  The  whole  of  life  is  made  up  of  this 
something  to  hang  to.  It  is  when  we  let  go  all  holds,  it  is  when  we  lose  all 
friends,  it  is  when  we  lose  all  grasp  on  earth,  that  we  say,  "The  lake  or  the  river 
is  good  enough  for  me;  I  am  done  with  mankind  and  with  earth,"  but  until  that 
dread  time  comes,  we  want  to  cling  to  something. 

Now  it  is  just  such  study  of  human  character  and  of  human  nature  that  you 
photographers  must  get  hold  of.  Some  of  you  have  seen  me  go  into  a  conven- 
tion exhibit  and  pick  up  a  picture  and  read  it,  tell  you  who  the  person  is,  what 
their  business  is,  how  they  lived,  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor.  And  you  . 
have  looked  at  me  as  though  I  was  a  mind  reader  and  fortune  teller.  Good 
Lord!  I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other.  -I  would  not  read  anybody's  fortune  if 
I  could.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  future  for  me,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  body  else  does.  We  would  not  want  to  live  our  lives  if  we  knew  what 
the  future  held  for  us.  Now  there  are  some  people  who  go  before  the  camera 
and  there  drop  the  mask  that  they  wear  in  business,  the  mask  that  they  wear  in 
society;  and  the  camera  looking  through  the  eyes  and  the  face  catches  the  soul 
of  the  man,  so  I  know  at  once  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  I  know  whether  he 
comes  up  out  of  the  fields.  I  know  whether  his  home  is  one  of  luxury.  It  is 
stamped  all  over  the  picture,  and  I  read  it  as  plainly  and  as  easily  as  I  turn  the 
leaves  of  a  book.    Then  there  are  other  men  and  women  who  are  actors,  and 
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when  they  sit  down  before  the  camera  they  put  on  their  actor  face,  they  put  on 
their  store  face.     You  might  as  well  look  at  a  piece  of  putty;  there  would  be 
quite  as  much  expression  there.    You  cannot  tell  anything  about  them;  you  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  vain  or  whether  they  are  proud,  whether  they  are 
rich  or  poor,  whether  they  are  mechanics  or  business  men.   You  cannot  tell,  but 
you  take  up  another  one  and  you  will  see  by  the  firmly  set  lips  that  the  old  man 
when  he  pushes  a  ten  cent  piece  across  the  counter,  hangs  on  to  it  until  the  gro- 
cery man  gets  it  safe  into  the  drawer.   That  man  gets  in  the  last  seat  in  the  street 
car,  so  he  can  keep  the  nickel  that  much  longer.    (Applause  and  laughter.)   You 
will  see  another  fellow  with  a  whole  lot  of  wrinkles  around  here,  and  you  know 
he  often  smiles,  that  he  likes  a  good  story  and  enjoys  life.    You  want  to  get  all 
that  smile  in  the  picture.    That  was  the  great  characteristic  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, that  he  could  always  see  the  humorous  side;  he  could  relax  his  grip  on  the 
serious  things  of  life,  take  a  good  laugh  and  start  over.    Whenever  you  see  a 
good  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  will  see  that  far  away  look,  as  if  he  was 
trying  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  things,  trying  to  take  a  new  hold  of  all  the 
things  that  require  his  energies.     Yet  for  one  moment  he  could  let  it  all  down 
and  forget  it,  and  be  ready  with  a  story  and  joke  or  a  quip,  that  he  might  have 
one  moment  of  laughter,  and  then  grasp  hold  of  the  problem.    I  followed  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  over  every  foot  of  ground  away  up  to  Salem,  which  is  now  only 
so  many  holes  in  the  earth,  down  to  Springfield  and  again  to  Washington,  over 
the  battle  fields  that  he  won,  and  I  learned  a  vast  deal  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  never  went  into  books,  which  made  me  reverence  and  respect  the  man  more 
and  more,  because  I  felt  that  he  was  every  inch  a  man.     A  magazine  sent  me 
to   find   out  something  about   George    Washington   that   had  not  already  been 
written  about  him,  so  I  went  down  to  Alexandria  and  examined  the  old  police 
records,  and  I  found  that  George  Washington  was  arrested  for  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria.    Do  you  think  that  the  father  of  our  country  went  down 
in  my  estimation?    Not  so.     I  felt  he  was  a  man  like  myself,  could  get  mad,  and 
raise  the  roof.     He  could  feel  a  righteous  indignation  when  patience  ceased  to 
be  a  virtue,  and  instead  of  falling,  he  rose  in  my  estimation,  because  he  was  a 
man  like  the  rest  of  us.     You  must  make  a  study  of  character;  you  must  know 
the  people  who  sit  before  you.     You  say  that  all  this  takes  time?     Well,  you 
heard  me  say  that  genius  was  only  another  name  for  work  and  study,  and  if  your 
business  is  not  worth  studying  and  if  it  is  not  worth  getting  the  best  out  of  it, 
go  out  and  saw  wood,  and  let  it  alone.    The  other  man  will  go  ahead  of  you — 
and  he  ought  to.     If  you  are  too  lazy  to  grasp  the  immense  possibilities  that 
await  you,  then  the  other  man  will  come  in  and  take  them.    It  is  the  country 
photographer  in  the  little  town  who  has  lots  of  time,  you  say.    Well,  but  he  has 
not  the  atmosphere.    We  have  artists  in  Detroit.    You  heard  the  gentleman  who 
welcomed  us  speak  of  Buffalo  and  its  beauties — and  I  honor  him  for  it.    It  is  a 
beautiful  place.    I  am  always  glad  to  come  to  it,  as  I  do  three  or  four  times  a 
year,    but   the    gentleman    forgot   that    I    came  from  Detroit.     (Applause  and 
laughter).    Some  time  ago  I  spoke  in  Boston,  and  I  was  willing  to  concede  to 
those  people  that  Boston  was  the  hub  of  the  universe,  but  I  told  them  if  they 
wanted  to  see  the  centre  of  the  world  to  come  up  to  Detroit,  and  stand  in  front 
of  our  city  hall  and  look  upl     (Laughter).     We  have  there  the  most  beautiful 
city  and  the  most  beautiful  surroundings  of  any  city  in  the  world.     The  only 
thing  we  lack  is  a  hill — and  we  will  get  that.    Oh,  I  have  longed  for  a  hill!    But 
as  we  have  not  got  it,  we  are  going  to  build  it  (laughter),  and  some  of  these 
days  you  will  see  us  do  it.    They  did  it  in  Dresden,  and  we  will  do  it  in  Detroit. 
Then  you  can  look  down  that  beautiful  expansive  river  and  see  all  the  beauty 
of  it     But  this  is  not  what  I  want  to  get  at    Our  artists  say,  "I  cannot  paint 
in  Detroit"    There  is  nothing  there  to  paint    They  could  not  paint  in  paradise! 
Because  there  would  be  nothing  there  for  them  to  paint,  nothing  that  they  could 
grasp  hold  of.    Why,  you  can  go  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Detroit  or  Buffalo, 
in  the  early  .morning,  when  the  rose  tints  are  over  everything,  when  the  dew  is 
on  'Qie  grass,  when  the  haze  is  as  I  saw  it  this  morning  over  the  Niagara  River. 
You  can  go  out  at  noonday,  when  the  sun  shines  down,  and.  the  shadows  fall 
heavy  under  the  trees.    You  can  go  out  in  the  evening  when  the  sunset  glories 
are  flaunting  across  the  sky,  and  as  they  recede  to  shadow,  bid  all  the  world 
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good  night,  and  find  more  beautiful  pictures,  right  at  your  command,  than  you 
can  paint  in  forty  lifetimes,  if  you  have  only  the  ability  at  your  finger  tips;  but 
you  cannot  do  it  if  the  power  is  not  there.  It  is  the  same  way  in  your  studies. 
Every  day  somebody  comes  in  that  would  make  a  picture;  not  a  picture  for 
$*.oo,  not  a  picture  for  $500,  or  for  $10.00,  but  a  picture  that  would  live  through 
all  time,  if  you  only  have  a  soul,  the  artistic  ability  to  catch  that  and  to  fix  it, 
to  hold  it  within  your  grasp,  and  put  on  paper  what  God  has  wrought;  not  the 
things  that  you  see,  because  oftentimes  your  eyes  are  blind.  People  bring  to  me 
pictures  of  brick  houses,  but  you  cannot  see  the  bricks  in  them;  that  is  not  what 
the  eye  takes  in.  You  want  to  give  a  semblance  of  it,  that's  all — just  a  semblance. 
But  I  have  talked  past  my  twenty  minutes,  and  I  will  conclude  shortly.  I  have 
been  kindly  asked  to  talk  again  before  this  convention  is  over  and  hope  at  that 
time  to  tell  you  something  that  will  be  pleasing,  something  that  will  be  instruc- 
tive, something  that  you  can  carry  home  with  you,  something  that  will  remain 
with  you  for  all  time;  but  this  morning  let  me  simply  bring  you  greeting. 

Now  and  then  my  thoughts  come  to  me  so  fast  that  I  cannot  get  them  out, 
because  they  keep  crowding  on  me.  The  other  day  in  the  street  car  a  man  said 
to  me:  "What  am  I  going  to  do  with  my  boy?M  "What  kind  of  a  boy  is  he?" 
I  said.  "Oh,  he  cuts  the  doors  in  our  flat,  scratches  the  polished  floors;  he  is 
into  everything  that  you  can  possibly  think  of."  I  said,  *^How  many  children 
have  you?"  He  said,  "Five."  "Do  you  live  in  a  flat?"  "Yes."  "Get  out  of  it. 
The  most  damnable  thing  in  modern  life  is  the  flat  for  the  family.  Live  in  a 
cottage,  in  a  shanty,  but  give  that  boy  a  room  to  himself  where  he  can  tell  his 
mother,  the  housekeeper,  and  every  body  else,  to  stay  out  and  let  him  alone; 
where  he  can  make  shavings  if  he  wants  to.  Give  him  a  kit  of  tools  and  a  board 
and  let  him  cut  away  at  it."  Now,  will  you  believe  it,  on  inquiry  I  found  that 
that  boy  made  all  the  carts  in  the  whole  neighborhood  for  all  the  other  boys — 
a  born  carpenter.  He  was  stifled  in  that  flat  and  impelled  by  his  desire  to  make 
something,  to  cut  something,  he  was  cutting  things  that  he  ought  not  to. 

Now,  when  you  pick  out  an  assistant,  somebody  to  help  you  in  your  gal- 
lery, try  and  find  some  one  who  has  the  qualities  you  do  not  possess.  If  you  find 
a  boy  who  is  a  born  photographer,  with  artistic  instincts,  make  him  practical; 
let  him  grasp  the  things  that  you  seem  to  let  go  by.  The  magnificent  business 
manager  is  the  fellow  who  makes  other  people  work  and  who  does  it  in  such  a 
way  that  they  think  he  is  doing  it  all  when  he  is  not,  but  it  is  the  other  fellow. 
There  are  a  whole  lot  of  you  photographers  who  are  getting  credit  for  what 
another  man  is  doing;  but  you  deserve  it  because  you  direct  the  other  man.  A 
general  does  not  shoulder  a  gun  and  go  into  battle;  he.  stands  off  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance and  directs  all  those  soldiers  so  that  by  means  of  his  magnificent  strategy 
the  battle  is  won.  In  the  same  way  the  wise*  business  man  utilizes  the  energies 
of  others,  and  this  is  just  as  true  in  the  small  shop  as  in  the  great  shop. 

But  it  is  n earing  lunch  time,  and  I  will  not  longer  detain  you.  I  thank  you 
very  much.     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  GEO.  M.  EDMONDSON. 

Cleveland,  Ohio* 

•Since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  I  will  be  brief.  Much  can  be  said  in  little 
space,  and  in  little  space  I  will  endeavor  to  say  it.  The  primary  duty  of  the 
presidential  address  should  be  to  indicate  what  has  been  done  and  what  ought 
to  be  done — to  indicate  it  merely,  and  no  more,  for  the  details  should  be  left 
to  the  regular  organization  of  the  association.  Photography  is  feeling  the  im- 
pulse of  the  progress  of  the  times.  Like  all  its  sister  sciences  its  march  is 
steadily  onward.  There  probably  has  never  been  in  the  history  of  the  world 
such  an  impelling  forward  movement  in  the  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  invention, 
and  especially  in  industry  and  trade,  as  has  marked  the  past  decade.  Photog- 
raphy's banner  is  in  the  van,  and  the  future  is  fraught  with  interest.  Photog- 
raphy has  ceased  to  be  a  trade;  it  has  become  an  art.  So  swiftly  moving  is  the 
time  in  which  we  live  that  this  revolution  of  Standard  may  be  said  to  be  the 
triumph  of  the  past  year.  There  has  been  a  common  contribution  to  this  eleva- 
tion of  calling.    It  cannot  be  called  the  work  of  one  man,  or  any  score  of  men; 
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it  is  a  process  of  refinement  to  which  thousands  have  contributed.  A  certain 
few  names  are  on  every  tongue,  but  the  credit  is  not  to  them,  for  their  work  is 
simply  based  upon  the  patient  research  and  labor  of  thousands.  They  should 
have  no  mention  in  the  impersonal  presidential  message.  What  a  contrast  is 
there  between  the  crude  and  stilted  photograph  of  even  a  few  years  ago  and  the 
artistic  creation  of  to-day!  In  composition,  in  feeling,  in  depth  and  in  color, 
some  of  the  products  of  the  camera  have  rivaled  paintings.  Credit  for  this  ad- 
vance should  be  bestowed  upon  the  National  State  Associations,  upon  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  photographic  magazines,  and  upon  the  earnest  students  in  oper- 
ating and  dark  rooms. 

So  great  has  been  the  progress  of  our  art,  for  such  do  I  regard  it,  that  your 
•committee  appointed  at  the  Detroit  Convention  has  been  successful  in  its  eftorts 
to  have  photographs  admitted  to  the  art  palace  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 
Do  not  let  us  minimize  the  importance  of  this  recognition  of  photopraphy  as 
an  art  by  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners.  Such  recognition  is  the  first  that 
has  ever  been  accorded  on  American  soil,  and  the  second  that  has  been  accorded 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Photographs  were  admitted  last  year  to  the  art  exhibit 
at  the  International  Exposition  at  Glasgow.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  as  an 
association  and  as  individuals,  to  see  to  it  that  every  possible  advantage  is  taken 
of  this  recognition  of  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners.  Let  us  pledge  our- 
selves now  to  assist  in  bringing  together  the  finest  exhibition  of  photographs 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Let  American  photography  be  forever  fixed  upon 
the  pedestal  of  art  by  the  character  of  its  display  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Its  ad- 
vantages will  be  incalculable.  It  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  whole  movement  in 
photography;  it  will  give  photography  definition  and  dignity  in  the  history  of 
American  progress.  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
convention  assembled  here  to-day  to  see  that  its  World's  Fair  organization  is 
made  as  strong  as  it  possibly  can  be.  National,  State  and  local  associations 
should  co-operate  to  this  end.  A  definite  plan  of  action  should  be  conceived 
b>  this  association  to  radiate  throughout  the  State  and  local  organizations  in 
order  that  the  higfh  tide  o{  photography  may  be  marked  at  St.  Louis. 

The  State  associations  have  responded  nobly-  to  our  request  that  they  be 
officially  represented  by  exhibits  at  the  National.  The  good  will  and  the  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  these  associations  to  assist  us  in  making  the  convention 
successful  prompts  me  to  suggest  a  plan  whereby  the  National  and  State  asso- 
ciations might  work  together  to  mutual  advantage.  My  plan  is  this:  Let  the 
National  Association  hold  its  convention  biennially;  let  the  State  associations 
hold  their  conventions  biennially  also,  but  in  the  alternate  year.  This  method 
would  effectually  avoid  any  conflict  in  conventions.  It  would  provide  conven- 
tions each  year,  and  it  would  make  the  National  Convention  doubly  attractive, 
because  it  would  permit  every  State  association  to  be  represented  by  exhibits 
in  it.  The  National  Convention  would  then,  indeed,  be  a  national  exhibit. 
Cannot  the  State  associations  be  induced  to  adopt  the  biennial  plan?  They 
would  gain  the  wider  advantage  of  a  national  display  without  interference  with 
State  plans. 

The  prosperous  conditions  of  our  treasury  suggests  the  idea  that  the  asso- 
ciation might  work  a  little  along  practical  lines  for  the  advancement  of  its  art. 
We  can  well  afford  to  publish  six  masterpieces  of  photographic  art  once  or 
twice  a  year  and  furnish  them  to  our  members  with  such  comment  as  may  be 
necessary  to  show  the  trend  of  photographic  development.  It  would  keep  the 
members  fully  in  touch  with  what  their  associates  were  doing,  and  it  would  also 
inspire  them  to  produce  a  bit  of  work  that  might  be  worthy  of  such  circulation. 
I  deem  it  also  advisable  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  if  the  Executive 
Committee  were  authorized  to  publish  semi-annually  a  journal  of  photographic 
art  in  the  interest  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  containing 
prints,  timely  criticism  and  information  concerning  the  convention.  As  the  jour- 
nal would  reach  every  member  of  the  association,  to  whom  it  would  be  sent  free, 
it  would  unquestionably  have  the  support  of  the  manufacturer  for  its  advertis- 
ing value,  and  would  cost  the  association  no  more  than  the  present  letter  and 
circular  work  of  the  Executive  Board. 
Gentlemen,  I.  thank  you. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address,  which  was  listened  to  closely 
and  received  with  applause,  he  introduced  Colonel  J.  A.  Ockerson,  director  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  Department  of  the  World's  Fair,  St  Louis,  whose  appearance 
on  the  platform  was  the  signal  for  a  hearty  ovation. 

Col.  Ockerson:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  not  come 
here  with  the  expectation  of  makin'g  a  speech,  but  rather  to  meet  the  members 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  and  greet  them.  I  had  some  part 
in  the  conference  that  resulted  in  allowing  the  art  of  photography  to  be  assigned 
place  in  the  Fine  Arts  Department,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  succeeded  in  doing  that 
much  for  you.  (Applause.)  A  little  later,  if  I  have  opportunity,  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  say  something  more  extended,  but  at  this  time  am  not  prepared. 
I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

No  further  business  offering,  the  convention  took  recess  until  3  p.  m.,  Presi- 
dent Edmondson  requesting  all  to  be  on  hand  promptly  at  that  time. 

FIRST  DAY.—AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

After  announcements  by  the  secretary  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  railroad 
certificates,  and  an  invitation  from  the  Aristo  Company  to  attend  their  demon- 
stration at  9.30  a.  m.  in  the  convention  hall  on  Wednesday,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  as  Nominating  Committee  to  canvass  and  report  nomina- 
tions of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.:  Messrs.  Wm.  Kellmer,  John  S.  Schnei- 
der, W.  A.  Proctor,  Alfred  Holden  and  E.  Goldenski. 

President  Edmondson:  If  there  is  no  new  business  to  be  considered  we  will 
proceed  with  the  programme.  The  next  in  order  is  a  practical  studio  talk  by  a 
photographer-demonstrator  who  will  give  us  his  views  on  the  "little  things"  in 
the  business  that  mean  success.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  address  you.    (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  BY  MR,  C  rL  SMITH, 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Why  are  we  here  to-day?  Why  have  we  come  to  this  convention?  I  pre- 
sume there  are  some  who  have  come  for  an  outing,  and  the  pleasures  they  get 
away  from  home;  others  that  have  come  from  force  of  a  habit  they  have  formed 
to  attend  the  convention;  and  still  others  who  wish  to  carry  back  new  ideas  to 
improve  their  business.  It  is  to  that  latter  class  that  I  will  talk.  The  others  are 
welcome  to  listen.  If  I  can  advance  any  new  ideas  that  will  be  of  use  to  any 
of  you  I  will  feel  that  I  have  done  my  share,  at  least.  In  my  six  years  of  going 
about  the  country  as  a  demonstrator  I  have  probably  come  in  closer  contact  with 
studio  people  than  you  could  yourselves  do  by  attending  all  our  conventions  for 
a  lifetime. 

There  are  so  many  little  things  that  a  man  can  talk  about  if  he  will  pass  over 
the  big  things  that  you  can  read  about,  that  twenty  minutes  is  hardly  time  to 
give  you  any  kind  of  an  idea  of  the  little  things,  the  whys  of  photography.  It 
strikes  me  rather  queer  at  times  why  a  young  man  must  go  to  a  college  and 
spend  three  years  before  he  can  practice  dentistry,  when,  in  my  estimation,  that 
subject  is  nowhere  nearly  so  complicated  as  photography;  but  how  did  the  ma- 
jority of  us  learn  what  we  know  of  photography?  I  presume  all  of  you  did  the 
same  as  I  did,  hundreds  are  in  the  same  boat.  When  you  were  a  boy  you  got 
a  position  in  a  studio  helping  to  print  I  know  the  first  job  I  had  was  to  carry 
two  tons  of  coal  up  two  Rights  of  stairs.  (Laughter.)  Some  day  the  boss  goes 
away  to  a  funeral,  calls  you  down  stairs  and  says,  "Can  you  focus  a  camera  and 
expose  a  plate?"  Of  course  you  answer,  "Yes."  For  a  boy  who  could  not  find 
that  out  when  the  boss  was  not  around  would  not  be  much  of  a  boy.  Well,  the 
boss  goes  away  to  the  funeral  and  you  make  the  exposure.  He  comes  back  and 
finds  the  head-rest  shows,  and  he  has]  to  make  the  picture  over  again;  but  the 
next  time  you  have  an  opportunity  you  make  a  picture  which  is  a  success,  and 
when  you  have  made  a  print  from  it  take  it  home  and  show  it  to  mother,  and 
mother  shows  it  to  papa.  Papa  says  you  are  a  noble  boy  to  learn  the  photo- 
graphic business  in  three  months)  He  gets  $80  together,  buys  a  camera  for  you 
and  you  are  a  photographer.    And  that  is  the  way  most  of  you  have  learned  the 
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business!  Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  something  that  occurred  last  fall. 
This  is  an  actual  fact.  Some  o*  the  stories  I  tell  may  be  a  little  stretched,  but 
this  is  fact.  I  once  entered  a  studio  where  a  skylight  had  curtains  festooned  as 
though  they  were  going  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  a  new  customer,  decorated 
with  little  wads  of  cotton.  I  said,  "What's  chat?"  He  said,  "Those  are  curtains." 
"For  what?"  "Why,"  he  said,  ,4I  suppose  you  always  have  to  have  curtains  on 
a  skylight."  He  was  right,  but  he  didn't  know  why.  How  many  of  you  do 
know  why?  I  remember  myself  when  I  was  not  very  old  in  the  business,  when 
I  had  a  sitter  I  used  to  let  a  curtain  down  here  and  put  one  up  there  and  turn 
their  heads  this  way  and  that  way — just  for  a  big  bluff,  to  let  them  think  I  knew 
what  I  was  doing.  (Laughter.)  But  after  I  got  more  skillful  I  wanted  to  find 
out  the  reason,  for  I  knew  there  must  be  some  reason  in  these  things.  Some 
men  make  photographs  under  skylights  with  absolutely  no  curtains.  I  believe 
to-day,  since  I  have  made  more  study  of  the  why,  that  I  could  make  just  as  good 
a  picture  down  at  the  side  of  this  building,  with  the  sun  in  the  proper  place,  as 
under  a  skylight.  Possibly  some  of  you  remember  the  time  when  they  didn't 
rse  curtains.  I  have  been  in  studios  where  the  conditions  were  something  fright- 
ful. You  could  hardly  appreciate  a  description  of  them  even  if  I  had  time  to 
give  it  to  you.  I  imagine  in  the  early  days  of  photography,  when  Daguerre 
first  made  pictures,  he  made  them  outdoors,  but  when  cold  weather  came  he  had 
to  get  in  the  house,  and  arranged  a  little  skylight  fastened  on  the  side.  That  was 
the  time  when  they  made  pictures  with  two  little  spots  for  the  eyes  and  a  streak 
for  the  mouth,  and  the  face  in  a  back-ground.  Later  on,  some  body  got  the  idea 
that  if  you  put  in  a  side-light  you  might  get  a  little  roundness.  Instead  of  get- 
ting roundness  they  got  one  half  white  and  the  other  half  black.  Then  the 
thought  came,  if  I  can  cut  off  a  little  of  that  light  where  I  have  got  too  much, 
and  there  is  probably  where  the  idea  of  a  curtain  originated,  and  they  succeeded 
in  getting  a  little  bit  of  roundness;  but  I  do  not  want  to  start  in  to  tell  you  how 
to  handle  your  skylights.  I  just  want  to  give  you  some  little  things  in  photog- 
raphy. You  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  knowing  them,  because  none  of  us  has 
^ver  seen  a  primer  of  photography.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  my  estimation,  to  be 
a  thorough  chemist  in  order  to  understand  something  of  chemistry;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  thorough  brush  artist,  as  Prof.  Griffith  would  like  to  have  us 
all,  in  order  to  make  good  every-day  work  that  will  bring  in  the  dollar — and 
that  is  the  work  that  tells,  that  is  the  work  that  the  little  photographer  who  is 
coming  here  to  learn  ought  to  be  instructed  in.  It  is  simple.  I  know  it  is 
simple,  because  I  have  been  forty  years  learning  it,  and  am  just  beginning  to  find 
out  how  little  I  know  about  it!  It  is  simple  when  you  start  in  right  You  can- 
not build  a  house  without  a  foundation.  If  I  had  only  had  a  primer,  some  printed 
matter,  to  give  me  the  rudiments  of  photography  in  the  beginning,  the  why  of 
it,  I  would  have  rejoiced  and  would  have  been  able  to  avoid  some  mistakes 
that  the  professional — and  even  amateurs — will  make  because  they  do  not  know 
the  why.  Think  of  a  photographer  who  is  making  pictures  having  trouble  with 
Aristo  paper,  sending  in  a  letter  with  a  sample  print  to  show  the  demonstrator, 
and  wanting  to  know  why  his  prints  will  not  come  out  like  that.  The  foreman 
wrote  back,  saying  that  perhaps  there  was  something  wrong  with  his  acid  and 
that  he  didn't  take  proper  care  of  it,  and  he  had  better  try  litmus  paper;  a  week 
or  so  later  another  letter  comes  along  which  says,  "I  put  two  bottles  of  litmus 
paper  in  my  toning  bath,  and  it  didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference."  (Laughter.) 
Now,  can  you  blame  a  man  who  buys  litmus  paper  and  uses  it  in  that  manner, 
when  there  are  no  instructions  given  him  except  by  the  man  from  whom  he 
learned  the  business?  Can  you  blame  the  young  ladies  starting  a  little  gallery 
away  down  south,  who  sent  a  letter  in  one  morning  praising  the  developer  and 
saying  that  their  5x7  plates  came  out  fine  last  night  and  they  wished  we  would 
make  them  some  developer  for  4x5s,  that  they  wanted  to  make  a  lot  of  little 
ones!  I  do  not  blame  them  really,  because  they  don't  know  "why."  There  is 
just  one  little  question  I  took  pains  to  ask  during  my  last  trip,  and  I  was  really 
amused  to  find  how  many  good  photographers  it  puzzled;  that  was  something 
about  the  combination  of  cvr  simple  developer.  I  find  people  all  over  the 
•country,  the  majority  of  them  very  poor  photographers,  who  say,  "I  have  a  de- 
veloper that  knocks  out  the   manufacturers'."     Now  that  is  not  good  sense,  in 
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my  estimation,  that  they  can  make  a  developer  that  will  work  better  than  that 
made  by  the  manufacturer.  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  do  that,  for  they  know 
nothing  whatever  about  chemistry,  know  nothing  about  the  composition  of  their 
developer.  I  learned  years  ago  when  I  was  a  fairly  successful  photographer — 
some  of  you  remember  when  I  did  business  in  Detroit — that  is  where  I  pulled 
the  curtains  down  and  made  that  bluff;  I  was  making  money,  taking  good  care 
of  my  family,  but  I  didn't  know  how  I  got  good  results.  Many  men  may  suc- 
ceed in  this  way  some  of  the  time,  but  the  man  that  knows  the  whys  and  pays 
attention  to  the  little  things  will  make  good  work  all  the  time.  You  cannot 
make  pretty  pictures  of  homely  people,  but  you  can  make  good,  everyday  pic- 
tures of  the  kind  that  pay  by  giving  attention  to  the  little  things.  I  learned  years 
ago  that  pyro— I  believe  that  is  what  he  called  it — was  a  reducer,  and  sulphite 
was  a  retarder,  and  carbonate  was  an  accellerator,  but  had  never  been  taught 
what  accellerator,  reducer  and  retarder  meant.  The  man  that  told  me  that 
looked  wise,  but  I  found  that  he  did  not  know  the  why,  and  how  is  one  to  know 
the  why,  except  by  asking  everybody  that  he  comes  in  contact  with  about  the 
little  things  or  reading  the  photographic  magazines?  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
a  talk  about  chemistry,  because  I  do  not  know  much  about  it;  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  and  see  how  many  hold  up  their  hands.  What  do  they  put  sul- 
phide and  acid  in  a  developer  for?  How  many  know?  There  is  not  a  hand  up 
except  Papa  Cramer.  He  raised  his  hand;  and  he  is  the  man  I  learned  from. 
(A  voice:  You  said  sulphite  was  a  retarder.)  No,  I  said  I  was  taught  that.  I 
know  better  now.  Papa  Cramer  has  been  teaching  me.  I  said  that  was  what  I 
was  taught  years  ago.  I  found  out  better  since.  Some  people  say  it  is  to  make 
color  in  your  negative;  another  man  says  it  is  to  control  the  color.  Indirectly 
that  is  correct;  but,  as  I  understand  it  now,  it  is  neither  one,  technically  speak- 
ing, but  is  to  prevent  from  making  the  color.  Of  course  your  books  will  tell  you 
all  about  these  things,  but  I  believe  it  takes  a  philosopher  to  make  a  good  pho- 
tographer. Speaking  of  philosophers,  I  think  the  fisherman  who  sat  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  one  day  and  saw  a  calf's  tail  sticking  through  a  knot-hole  in  a 
tannery  fence  across  the  river,  and  immediately  dropped  his  fish  hook  and  line 
and  sat  there  in  a  brown  study  wondering  how  that  calf  got  through  that  knot- 
hole would  never  have  made  a  photographer.  If  we  are  not  philosophers 
enough  to  figure  out  a  few  little  things  we  will  never  make  a  success  of  photog- 
raphy. Out  of  twenty-six  studios  I  visited  on  one  trip  I  found  fourteen  were 
developing  in  light  that  would  befog  a  plate  in  forty  seconds.  That  is  careless- 
ness. Just  think  of  it!  Over  half  of  them  would  fog  a  plate  at  forty  seconds. 
I  have  a  dark  room  at  home  in  which  I  can  see  the  second  hand  on  my  watch, 
and  the  labels  on  every  bottle,  but  it  is  positively  fog  proof,  non-actinic.  I 
have  been  in  studios  where  they  had  the  window  covered  with  tissue  paper  find 
a  hole  just  big  enough  to  see  an  indication  of  light.  That  man  didn't  know  any 
better.  I  would  undertake  to  fix  it  for  him  with  yellow  paper.  Those  are  the 
little  things  in  photography  which  go  to  make  your  business  a  success.  Then  we 
see  studios  with  dilapidated  show  cases.  Some  of  you  go  home  and  see  how 
your  show  case  looks,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  will  be  ashamed  of  it.  You  can- 
not expect  to  do  business  in  that  manner. 

Now  perhaps  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  business  and  want  a  change.  I 
met  a  gentleman  this  morning  the  first  thing  when  I  came  to  the  hotel,  who  said, 
"How  are  you,  Smith?"  I  said,  "'How  is  business?"  something  I  always  ask. 
He  replied,  "It  is  not  very  good;  I  have  been  doing  all  the  business  in  our  little 
town  for  a  good  many  years."  That  is  true;  he  has  a  nice  comfortable  studio, 
does  nice  clean  work,  and  I  think  he  owns  his  own  store;  but  he  says  he  is  not 
quite  satisfied  and  would  like  to  push  out  into  a  city  where  there  is  more  trade. 
He  has  got  the  most  of  the  business  in  the  town,  is  comfortably  situated,  has 
money  enough  to  come  to  the  convention,  as  he  comes  every  year;  but  he  wants 
a  change,  wants  to  do  a  la'rger  business,  to  do  a  quality  of  work  which  he  does 
not  know  how  to  do,  that  would  attract  attention  in  a  big  town;  but  he  feels  a3 
though  he  could.  The  next  man  I  came  tp  was  a  city  man.  who  said  he  was  sick 
and  disgusted  with  his  big  town.  He  said,  "There  is  so  much  opposition  I  can- 
not do  anything;  thev  are  all  making  a  cut  price  while  I  am  making  good  work 
and  cannot  cut  in  price,  and  I  am  going  to  locate  in  a  little  country  town.    Why 
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be  dissatisfied  with  photography?  How  foolish!  It  is  the  pleasantest  business 
on  earth.  The  number  of  amateurs  taking  it  up  proves  this.  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  all  day;  look  at  my  fingers,  they  are  all  stained  with  pyro,  and  still  after 
I  get  home  to-night  I  am  going  to  do  the  day's  developing  work,  because  it  is 
fun — nothing  but  fun  to  make  pictures.  I  would  like  to  have  you  when  you  go 
home  and  get  your  journals  pick  out  these  little  things  and  pay  some  attention 
to  them,  and  if  you  find  a  negative  that  is  over-intense,  or  thin,  find  out  why; 
experiment  a  little  bit.  Don't  be  stingy.  You  spend  thirty-five  dollars,  fifty  or 
maybe  a  hundred  dollars  to  come  to  the  convention,  and  have  someone  tell  you 
something,  and  have  a  good  time,  and  yet  you  begrudge  six  plates  to  make  six 
good  experiments,  following  the  instructions  of  any  of  the  dry  plate  makers  as 
strictly  as  an  amateur  would  and  as  though  you  knew  nothing  about  the  busi- 
ness. If  you  will  do  that,  paying  strict  attention  to  the  little  things,  I  will  guar- 
antee you  will  improve  your  work.  I  have  spoken  just  twenty  minutes.  Much 
obliged  to  you. 

President  Edmondson:  I  think  we  must  acknowledge  that. there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  Mr.  Smith's  remarks. 

The  next  business  before  the  meeting  will  be  an  address  from  one  by  whom, 
as  many  of  the  members  of  the  association  will  remember,  we  were  last  year 
entertained  and  instructed,  an  artist  to  whom  we  are  again  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening.  He  will  talk  to  us  on  practical  composition  of  one,  two  and  three 
figures. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Lucius  W.  Hitchcock,  of  Buffalo, 
who  will  now  address  you.    (Applause.) 

PRACTICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE  FIGURES. 

Lucius  W.  Hitchcock,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
(Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.) 

It  is  a  skillful  variation  of  sound  that  changes  a  monotonous  note  into 
music.  And  in  picture  making  it  is  the  proper  variation  of  space,  line,  color  and 
light  and  dark  that  makes  the  beautiful  picture. 

Now  it  is  the  reputation  of  artists  that  they  are  different  from  other  people. 
They  are  themselves  variations  of  the  human  species.  They  wear  things  a  little 
to  one  side,  as  it  were,  and  it  is  just  this  happy-go-lucky  unconventionalism  that 
we  want  to  discover.  However,  you  must  not  at  once  jump  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  merely  something  odd  that  is  required. 

There  is  a  definite  law  that  governs  these  oddities,  so  to  speak,  and  if  one 
simply  started  out  to  be  bizarre  without  understanding  the  reasons  why  and  the 
broad  principle  that  governs  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  would  be  groping  in 
the  dark,  and  lucky  if  he  ever  hit  the  mark. 

You  must  recognize  in  the  start  that  art  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
copying  of  nature.  Art  must  always  come  from  nature,  but  through  a  person- 
ality. Art  must  be  more  than  nature,  by  being  less.  This  seems  like  a  paradox. 
However,  Millet  and  Previs  de  Chavannes  are  great  for  what  they  knew  how  to 
leave  out.  An  artist  sees  less  than  is  in  nature  when  the  sacrifice  would  make 
the  important  thing  tell  the  more.  So  in  this  we  have  a  very  important  varia- 
tion, the  variation  of  the  power  of  seeing.  You  must  remember  that  your  means 
of  expression,  the  camera,  is  simply  a  machine.  It  will  make  the  wart  on  my 
lady's  nose  as  clear  and  sharp  as  her  beautiful  eyes.  It  has  no  conscience,  no 
feeling,  no  sympathy.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  camera's  eye;  it  sees  every- 
thing equally  well  and  as  a  consequence,  the  interest  is  distributed  all  over  the 
picture,  and  there  is  no  special  interest  anywhere.  This  scheme  of  variation  is 
born  of  nature  itself  and  is  very  broad,  but  I  will  first  take  up  the  variation  of 
spaces  as  applied  to  arrange  a  portrait.  How  can  we  apply  variation  of  any 
kind  to  a  simple  bust?  First  of  all,  by  the  spaces.  I  mean  by  that,  the  different 
spaces  between  the  subject  and  the  boundaries  of  the  picture.  No  part  must  be 
left  entirely  empty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  parts  must  not  be  equally  filled. 
Get  as  great  a  variation  in  these  areas  as  you  can.  It  is  obvious  that  if  you 
place  your  sitter  squarely  in  the  centre  you  will  have  no  variation,  as  all  the 
spaces  will  be  equal,  but  just  how  the  sitter  is  to  be  placed  within  its  borders  is 
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too  subtle  a  matter  for  which  to  give  a  recipe,  so  much  depending  on  the  light 
conditions,  subject,  etc.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  spaces  should  be  pleasantly 
arranged.  The  amount  of  space  around  the  picture  should  have  some  relevancy 
to  the  size  of  the  subject.  When  Van  Dyke  or  Velasquez  painted  a  child,  the 
subject  was  always  low  in  the  picture,  giving  a  sense  of  the  littleness  of  his 
subject. 

This  principle  will  apply  equally  well  to  full  length  or  a  group  of  several, 
when  with  skill  and  care  one  can  carry  this  scheme  of  variation  to  much  greater 
length. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  in  regard  to  the  spaces  between  the  heads 
themselves.  Do  not  leave  them  all  equally  distant;  vary  the  plans  as  much  as 
possible  and  avoid  placing  them  in  even  rows. 

If  you  wish  to  make  one  figure  more  important  than  the  others,  give  it  a 
little  more  space;  not  square  in  the  centre,  but  a  little  to  one  side. 

The  whole  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  get  a  pleasing  variation  in  all  the 
spaces,  not  only-  between  the  figures  themselves,  but  with  relation  to  the  bound- 
ary as  well.  In  the  ordinary  portrait  groups  all  the  figures  are  posed  along  in 
two  rows  like  pickets  on  a  fence.  All  the  faces  are  in  full  light  and  an  equal  or 
nearly  equal  space  between  each  one.  Of  course,  they  were  stiff.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  to  liken  this  composition  to  except  the  arrangement  of  the  rag  babies 
one  throws  at  at  the  county  fair,  "three  balls  for  a  nickel,"  easily  be  accom- 
plished. 

Now  I  know  that  in  every  day  work  the  photographer  will  encounter  as 
many  obstacles  as  a  painter  in  making  people  understand  what  is  good.  I  can 
hear  a  howl  coming  from  the  professional  photographer,  saying,  "You  can't  do 
it,"  etc.  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  when  a  bride  comes  into  your  studio 
with  all  her  bridesmaids,  the  picture  will  be  noted  a  failure  if  every  face  is  not 
equally  clear.  Mary  Smith  must  be  as  much  in  full  light  as  Jennie  Jones,  yet 
they  can  be  made  very  beautiful  pictures.  I  say  you  can  do  it.  You  cannot  sell 
the  best  thing  that  ever  was  made  to  some  people,  but  there  are  people  of  taste 
everywhere  and  at  the  rate  you  are  going  it  will  not  be  long  1>efore  you  can  not 
sell  anything  that  is  not  good.  Some  patrons  will  never  appreciate  a  fine  thing, 
but  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the  fashion  they  will  want  it. 

Now  we  shall  consider  more  particularly  the  variation  of  line  as  we  find  it 
in  the  human  figure,  accepting  this  as  the  basic  principles.  Later  on  we  shall 
show  how  these  same  principles,  variation  of  mass  and  line,  are  utilized  in  the 
composition  of  group  subjects.  But  before  I  can  speak  of  this  I  will  take  up 
the  line  in  a  single  figure  on  the  ground  that  if  we  understand  a  part  thoroughly 
we  shall  be  able  to  put  the  whole  together  more  intelligently;  then  we  shall  dis- 
cover how  this  principle  of  line  is  carried  out  in  a  good  picture  and  how  it  is  the 
all-important  part  of  its  composition.  Composition  could  be  taught  by  careful 
study  of  the  human  figure.  Not  only  are  all  the  principles  of  line  beauty  to  be 
found,  but  the  key  note  in  the  variation  of  masses  as  well.  I  feel  it  very  import- 
ant to  have  one  thoroughly  understand  the  beauty  of  a  figure  and  to  be  able  by 
knowing  in  what  its  beauty  consists,  to  choose  a  pose  that  will  bring  out  all  its 
enchantments. 

Unless  he  can  do  this  well  it  is  sheer  folly  for  him  to  attempt  composition, 
for  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  figure  are  the  very  essence  of  good  composition, 
and  when  we  come  to  make  arrangements  of  more  than  one  figure  the  lines  of 
all  must  flow  gracefully  as  parts  of  a  single  figure  do.  The  group  must  have 
that  semblance  of  continuity  that  characterizes  the  graceful  lines  of  the  body. 

Before  we  get  into  too  technical  a  discussion,  I  should  like  to  speak  about 
the  more  subtle  qualities  of  a  portrait.  First  of  all,  the  best  quality  of  a  por- 
trait is  natural,  unaffected  ease,  graceful  repose.  It  is  the  subtle  line  that  charms 
in  the  successful  composition  of  a  portrait.  Don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
your  sitter  into  a  bow  knot  to  get  the  composition  curve  I  have  been  speaking 
about.  In  general  the  best  pose  does  not  look  like  a  pose.  It  is  this  subtle  dif- 
ference that  distinguishes  the  great  actor,  whose  consummate  art  seems  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  every  movement  has  been  stud- 
ied beforehand,  from  the  cheap  actor,  who  makes  it  quite  apparent  that  he  is 
acting  every  minute  of  the  time.     I  once  said  to  Sir  Henry  Irving  that  the  best 
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actors  seemed  to  act  the  least.  "So  they  do,"  he  said,  "they  cover  it  up,  hide  it." 
So  in  the  successful  portrait  one  must  first  have  this  sort  of  dramatic  quality  in  it 
Though,  you  pose  it,  it  must  not  look  the  part,  but  seem  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  So  much  for  a  general  requirement;  second,  it  must  be  so  propor- 
tioned to  the  space  it  occupies  that  one's  first  impression  is  correct.  If  the  per- 
son is  large  or  small,  one  should  get  the  impression  instantly;  third,  it  should 
be  so  placed  within  the  picture  boundary  that  we  get  the  most  decorative  var- 
iety of  spaces;  and  last,  the  accessories  should  be  so  placed  to  fill  space  that  needs 
tilling;  tell  a  story  or  carry  out  or  beautify  a  line. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  qualities  of  line,  space  and  accessories,  and  see  how 
they  can  be  used  in  the  composition  of  a  full  length  figure. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  make  these  principles  clear  than  by  showing  you 
this  single  figure.  It  is  rather  eccentric,  but  a  very  clever  and  decorative  bit  of 
composition.  In  regard  to  spacing,  notice  how  the  interest  is  kept  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture.  The  spaces  are  smaller  and  of  accented  interest  that  give  a 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  simple  restfulness  of  the  lower  part,  filled  only  with 
the  long  Rowing  Hues  of  the  skirt. 

We  notice  at  once  that  the  figure  is  pushed  to  one  side,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  back  of  the  skirt.  However,  this  is  quite  justifiable,  as  the  beautiful  line 
of  the  figure  is  in  no  way  impaired,  and  in  making  the  picture  narrower  we  have 
a  panel  shape  which  in  this  case,  gives  a  more  decorative  effect.  If  you  took 
the  skirt  in  on  the  back,  you  would  have  to  add  more  in  front  to  keep  the  head 
from  appearing  unbalanced  or  too  much  to  one  side. 

Now  let  us  speak  of  more  than  one  figure  in  an  arrangement  and  see  how 
the  same  principles  hold  good.  This  Sargent  seems  to  me  very  hard  to  beat. 
First  consider  its  general  spacing.  You  will  notice  that  the  heads  are  quite  ex- 
treme in  the  space  variation,  as  the  childen's  heads  overlap  one  another  and  the 
mother's  is  quite  two  diameters  away. 

The  placing  of  the  cabinet  and  paneling  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  is 
just  enough  and  not  too  much  to  fill  this  otherwise  empty  space  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  detract  from  the  heads,  the  most  important  points  of  interest.  The 
spacing  of  this  group  is  thoroughly  good  and  interesting,  but  its  great  charm  is 
in  the  exquisite  line  that  leads  the  eye  from  the  foreground  back  to  the  little  girl's 
head  in  the  middle  distance.  This  compound  curve  is  so  self-evident  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  it,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
beautiful  rythm  and  the  artful  way  the  painter  established  it  between  the  three 
figures.  The  reason  why  Sargent  places  the  girl's  head  so  near  the  boy's  was 
on  account  of  the  line.  This  head  with  its  accent  of  dark  hair  and  ribbon  com- 
ing where  it  does,  carries  the  eye  up  a  little  and  into  the  picture,  making  the 
curve  far  richer.  If  these  heads  had  been  separated  by  even  a  small  space,  this 
would  not  have  been  so— the  line  would  have  lost  some  of  its  charm,  though  the 
spacing  might  'have  been  equally  distant  between  the  mother  and  the  boy,  the 
composition  would  have  been  utterly  ruined.  The  open  book  breaks  the  lower 
transverse  line  of  the  sofa,  throws  it  back,  and  gives  all  the  chance  in  the  world 
to  the  long  graceful  lines  of  the  dress.  The  fan  in  the  mother's  hand  completes 
the  lovely  curve  over  the  extended  shoulders  and  up  the  arm.  The  eye  is  drawn 
over  and  upward  to  the  boy,  and  in  and  upward  to  the  girl.  The  eye  must  be 
led  in  the  path  of  a  curve  as  it  is  drawn  to  the  main  point  of  interest  or  from  one 
point  of  interest  to  another. 

In  placing  two  figures  together  under  the  best  conditions,  accessories  will  be 
found  useful  to  fill  out  and  beautify  the  line,  but  sometimes  they  are  indispen- 
sable. It  often  happens  that  you  will  have  one  figure  running  abruptly  into  an- 
other at  right  angles.  Then  it  becomes  necessary  to  so  manipulate  your  acces- 
sories as  to  soften  this  abruptness.     For  example  I  show  my  painting  of  Atala. 

We  have  here  two  figures  in  a  rectangular  space.  The  dead  woman  stretched 
on  a  rough  couch  with  the  Indian  trappings,  suggested  a  flat  picture,  so  this 
shape  was  decided  upon.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  way  the  accessor- 
ies were  manipulated  to  wear  a  curved  line  into  the  arrangement  of  this  hori- 
zontal figure,  and  the  other  perpendicular  one  crossing  it  at  right  angles.  Atala 
is  the  story  of  an  Indian  brave  who  mourns  for  his  dead  mistress.  First  of  all 
his  position  must  express  grief.    To  do  this  I  felt  that  I  must  bow  my  figure 
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down.  Make  a  note  of  this,  case  in  point.  You  must  express  a  mental  action 
by  a  physical  one,  a  very  vital  quality  in  any  given  subject,  and  something  for 
which  even  correct  arrangement  otherwise  will  not  entirely  recompense.  In  any 
case  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  back  came  less  abruptly  into  the  horizontal  figure. 
I  carried  his  arms  forward  with  clasped  hands  for  a  double  purpose.  First,  it 
continued  the  line  of  his  back,  reflecting  it  and  bringing  it  down  into  the  centre 
of  the  picture  where  it  belongs.  The  clenched  fingers  denote  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  his  mind,  without  which  it  might  seem  as  if  he  was  sleeping.  The  figure 
is  at  once  graceful  and  dramatic  and  the  face  being  softened  and  almost  lost  in 
the  shadow  makes  his  suffering  more  of  a  mystery.  The  posing  of  the  Indian 
was  comparatively  easy  but  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  to  get  the  lines  of  the  dead 
woman  to  flow  gracefully  into  it.  She  was  dead;  no  turning  or  twisting  of  the 
body  would  be  consistent  with  the  story,  consequently  it  could  not  be  thought 
of.  I  had  a  perfectly  straight  line  running  into  a  curve  and  the  task  was  to  place 
the  accessories  around  this  figure  so  that  the  abruptness  would  be  softened  and 
the  lines  of  the  woman's  figure  flow  rythmically  into  the  already  graceful  lines 
of  the  Indian.  First,  I  reflected  the  lines  of  the  drapery  both  ways,  raising  the 
hand  and  arm  up  against  the  hip.  This  started  pleasant  lines  diagonally  across 
the  body  that  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  curves  of  the  Indian's  back,  but  the 
lines  across  the  top  of  the  woman's  drapery  still  came  very  abruptly  into  the 
curve  of  the  other  figure.  I  worked  with  this  little  matter  a  long  time  and  finally 
hit  upon  the  use  of  flowers.  They  look  carelessly  thrown  down,  but  the  placing 
of  those  four  flowers  and  their  detached  petals  took  more  time  than  any  other  part 
of  the  picture.  This  was  the  key  to  the  composition;  it  was  the  connecting  point 
of  the  dominant  lines  of  one  figure  with  those  of  the  other  and  this  break  in  the 
curve  between  the  end  of  the  woman's  arm  and  the  top  of  the  Indian's  shoulder 
was  distressing.  The  flowers  with  their  varied  spacings  filled  out  and  completed 
this  beautiful  curve.  Remember,  the  smallest  things  count.  Look  after  the  little 
details  as  well  as  the  masses,  but  on  the  other  hand  do  not  use  too  many  figures. 
Simplicity  is  a  sterling  virtue  in  a  picture.  If  possible,  accomplish  your  results 
with  just  enough  accessories  to  tell  the  story. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  suggestion  for  composing  two  figures  outdoors.  "By 
the  River,"  by  Serelle. 

We  have  perspective  lines  vanishing  in  two  directions.  The  lines  of  perspec- 
tive in  the  group  of  figures  in  the  foreground  lead  to  the  right.  The  perspective 
of  the  river  in  the  plane  beyond  leads  to  the  left  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the 
lines  of  the  distant  hills  lead  back  again  to  the  right.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
eye  in  following  the  different  planes  of  the  perspectives  describes  a  well-defined 
zig-zag  across  the  picture.  First  from  the  bending  figure  to  the  mother's  figure, 
who  is  beyond  her,  to  the  right,  From  here  the  perspective  of  the  river  draws 
the  eye  entirely  across  the  picture  to  the  large  tree  and  group  of  cows.  The  hills 
in  the  background  lead  off  into  the  distance.  It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  pic- 
ture is  constructed  on  such  lines  of  perspective  as  would  lend  themselves  to  the 
making  of  a  beautiful  compound  curve,  providing  the  accessories  or  groups  them- 
selves could  be  so  arranged  as  to  turn  the  corners  gracefully.  In  other  words, 
our  attention  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  off  the  picture.  The  groups,  with  their 
accessories,  should  be  so  manipulated  that  the  eye  is  carried  on  into  the  picture 
by  the  lines  of  the  second  plane  of  perspective  where  it  was  dropped  by  the  first, 
thus  always  keeping  the  interest  in  the  picture.  If  you  will  follow  this  picture 
closely  I  think  I  can  make  plain  the  masterly  way  in  which  it  was  accomplished. 
The  picture  being  a  panel  shape,  the  line  should  naturally  sweep  up  as  it  ad- 
vances through  the  picture.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  figure  is  bent  under 
her  load,  bringing  her  head  lower  than  the  mother's,  just  the  reverse  of  where 
the  perspective,  had  she  been  upright,  would  have  placed  it.  In  this  way  the 
larger  figure  is  made  to  lead  up  to  the  smaller  one.  The  child  and  mother  do 
the  trick  of  turning  the  first  corner  and  diverting  the  interest  back  into  the  pic- 
ture. The  child's  head  and  back,  posed  as  they  are,  start  the  curve  in  the  other 
direction,  which  is  carried  across  the  picture  by  the  bold  line  of  the  river  bank. 
The  group  of  figures  is  admirably  balanced  by  the  large  tree  at  the  left.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  eye  is  being  carried  up  all  the  time;  but  now,  of  course,  in 
Ihe  opposite  direction.    The  group  of  cows  on  the  extreme  left  serves  the  same 
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purpose  the  baby  does  on  the  right.  This  groups  and  softens  the  otherwise  abrupt- 
ness of  the  great  tree,  at  the  same  time  introducing  an  additional  point  of  inter- 
est More  important  than  these,  however,  this  group  prevents  the  long  straight 
line  of  the  distant  shore  from  running  abruptly  out  of  the  picture  by  blotting  it 
out  at  the  critical  place.  The  lower  branches  of  the  big  tree  soften  the  top  of  the 
distant  hill  and  those  two  straight  lines  are  either  blotted  out  or  softened.  So 
the  second  angle  is  carefully  rounded  and  the  eye  runs  into  the  perspective  of 
the  hills  in  the  opposite  direction,  nearly  across  the  picture  again,  where  the  sky 
takes  it  up  and  runs  back  into  the  picture  from  the  right,  so  that  the  most  distant 
pcint  seems  to  be  the  narrow  streak  of  light  just  over  the  bluff  in  the  center 
of  the  picture. 

I  will  now  retrace  my  steps  and  speak  of  lighting  in  relation  to  half  length 
portraits.  Lighting  is  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  composition 
and  when  properly  manipulated  will  make  even  a  bad  arrangement  interesting. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  is  variation.  The  same  principles  we  applied 
to  space  and  line  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  light,  by  subduing  the  light  on 
unimportant  things  and  allowing  full  strength  on  the  accents.  In  this  way  some 
things  will  be  shrouded  in  mystery  and  your  pictures  will  be  far  more  suggestive 
than  they  would  if  everything  was  out  in  full  light. 

In  painting  one  is  forced  to  suggest  things  by  the  mere  technical  impossi- 
bility of  painting  all  the  detail  in  nature.  Millet  said  he  could  suggest  that 
which  he  could  not  .paint  to  save  his  neck,  but  in  his  masterly  suggestion  lies 
the  greatness  of  his  art 

Now  your  position  is  quite  the  opposite.  With  the  camera  you  can  re- 
produce anything.  But  your  difficulty  is  being  able  to  only  suggest  and  avoid 
the  brutal  realism  of  a  photographic  lens.  The  suggestive  element,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  something  in  a  picture  that  appeals  to  the  imagination,  is  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  any  great  piece  of  music,  literature  or  painting,  and  if  a 
photograph  is  to  climb  into  the  field  of  art  and  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
mechanical  performance,  it  must  do  the  same  thing.  Wagner's  operas  appeal 
directly  to  our  imagination,  consequently,  they  are  ever  new  and  we  enjoy  them 
more  every  time  we  hear  them.  His  various  themes  are  unfolded  to  us  not  all 
at  once,  but  as  we  grow  into  them,  and  each  time  we  discover  new  beauties.  It 
is  largely  the  same  with  a  fine  picture.  If  every  detail  is  equally  important, 
everything  clear  cut  and  in  full  light,  we  soon  tire  of  it  because  we  soon  see 
all  there  is  to  see  and  after  that  it  is  always  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  induce  an  element  of  mystery  into  our  picture 
it  gives  the  imagination  a  chance  and  what  we  do  see  clearly  is  made  more 
beautiful  by  the  sacrifice  of  something  else  less  important  It  is  a  psychological 
fact  that  we  are  much  more  fascinated  by  a  mystery  of  any  kind  than  by  a  plain 
fact;  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  a  picture  as  it  is  of  a  head  line  in  a  paper. 

These  qualities  can  be  had  in  light  as  well  as  dark  pictures.  Don't  think 
that  a  picture  has  to  be  in  a  fog  or  as  black  as  ink  to  be  artistic.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  world.  You  must  remember  that  it  is  the  effect 
of  light  that  makes  the  things  beautiful  without  a  light  effect.  Not  as  the  term 
is  used  in  the  country  "gallery" — sometimes  called  a  Rembrant  effect,  but  a  light 
effect  which  pervades  the  whole  picture.  One  must  feel  that  subtle  glow  through 
the  entire  arrangement,  even  though  the  picture  be  very  low  in  tone.  A  pitch 
black  background  is  never  transparent.  You  never  look  into  it,  as  you  should 
but  the  murky  stuff  seems  to  be  as  opaque  as  a  tar  wall  clinging  to  the  things 
in  the  foreground  and  does  not  go  back  at  all. 

The  first  duty  of  a  background  is  to  go  back.  It  should  be  luminous  and 
atmospheric,  even  though  it  may  be  dark. 

When  lighting  a  bust  or  half  length  portrait,  we  will  take  for  granted  that 
your  spacing  and  lines  have  been  well  looked  after,  but  the  chances  are  that 
there  are  several  lines  you  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of,  things  that  are 
unavoidable,  and  your  light  is  your  best  triumph  you  have  been  saving  to  take 
care  of  this  very  trick.  With  it  you  can  control  the  entire  arrangement,  subdue 
your  disagreeable  lines  and  bring  out  others;  you  can  lead  the  eye  wherever 
you  choose;  the  beautiful  line  can  be  accented  at  its  most  important  point  and 
sacrificed  where  it  ceases  to  be  useful.     On  the  other  hand,  so  powerful  an  in- 
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fluence  over  an  arrangement  can  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.    The  most  beautiful 
arrangement  can  be  utterly  spoiled  by  bad  lighting. 

I  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  lighting.  Aside  from  its  technical 
relation  to  a  composition,  which  is  great,  it  plays  the  all  important  part  in  the 
sentiment  of  a  picture.  You  are  dependent  upon  your  lighting  for  all  the  quality 
and  feeling  put  into  your  work. 

Properly  handled  it  will  do  much  to  elevate  your  work  above  the  mere 
copying  of  nature  into  the  realm  of  art,  which  you  will  understand  is  some- 
thing more.  In  a  good  picture  the  interest  is  centered  upon  the  principal  teat- 
ures  by  the  simple  device  of  throwing  the  rest  of  the  picture  in  shadow;  and 
the  values  are  so  cleverly  treated  that  we  feel  the  mellow  glow  of  light  through 
the  dark  background.  Remember  that  as  soon  as  you  make  a  thing  dead  black 
it  becomes  local  color  and  is  not  transparent 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  word  about  lighter  arrangements;  I  mean  where 
the  picture  is  flooded  with  light,  and  show  how  the  interest  may  be  as  simply 
centered  on  the  important  place  by  the  careful  use  of  black. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  dark  picture  the  eye  will  follow  the  light  spots;  but 
in  a  light  picture  the  eye  is  naturally  led  to  the  dark  spots.  This  sort  of  treat- 
ment is  called  "spotting."  Of  course,  a  dark  spot  in  a  light  picture  is  sure  to 
command  attention,  providing  you  don't  have  too  many  competitive  spots.  In 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  simplicity  is  the  best  rule.  A  good  strong  accent  of 
this  sort  in  a  picture  will  be  very  effective  if  you  are  careful  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  arrangement  simple  or  unaccented,  in  other  words,  if  you  have  other  darks 
in  the  arrangement,  be  sure  to  keep  them  less  important  than  the  one  you  wish 
to  have  command  the  attention.  Otherwise,  the  interest  will  be  sprinkled  all 
over  the  picture,  the  several  spots  vieing  with  one  another  to  command  the 
attention,  with  the  result  that  the  interest  is  settled  on  none. 

It  very  often  happens  that  a  light  picture  will  only  need  a  single  spot  and 
the  composition  will  be  much  better  if  this  note  is  not  repeated  anywhere  in 
the  arrangement.  Some  photographers  have  struggled  for  this  effect  by  sketch- 
ing on  their  plates  with,  what  seems  to  me,  indifferent  success,  not  but  what  the 
idea  is  all  right.  In  some  portraits  I  have  seen  treated  in  this  way  the  effect 
would  have  been  very  pleasing  had  the  photographer  only  known  how  to  sketch. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  very  clever  things  might  be  done  in  this 
way,  for  instance,  in  imitation  of  some  of  Holbein's  drawings.  The  man  who 
does  the  sketching  must  surely  have  the  training  of  an  artist.  However,  this 
freak  treatment  is  not  necessary,  for  a  portrait  can  be  made  very  effective  when 
treated  with  a  single  strong  spot  for  the  accent. 

However,  spotting  is  not  always  so  simple.  In  more  elaborate  arrangement, 
ether  s*pots  or  notes  will  be  needed  to  fill  spaces,  as  well  as  to  balance  the  more 
important  ones.  In  such  an  arrangement  care  should  be  used,  not  to  get  the 
subordinate  spots,  as  I  shall  call  them,  too  dark,  and  to  pay  such  attention  to 
the  spacing  that  the  whole  effect  shall  be  decorative.  When  the  atmospheric 
conditions  will  allow  it,  these  spots  should  be  kept  a  little  lighter,  or  smaller,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  force  of  the  more  important  accent. 

Of  course  these  spots  are  used  to  vary  the  spaces  and  carry  out  the  beautiful 
sweep  of  the  line  in  connection  with  the  figures  and  their  various  accessories. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  simply  this:  Don't  repeat  the  dark  accents 
in  a  light  picture  if  you  want  that  accent  to  keep  its  effectiveness. 

Nowhere  can  this  sort  of  spot  treatment  be  studied  to  better  advantage  than 
among  the  modern  illustrators.  They  work  altogether  in  black  and  white,  as 
does  the  photographer,  and  not  having  color  to  help  out  in  locating  the  accent 
where  they  wish,  they  make  use  of  this  sort   of  treatment. 

If  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  look  over  several  numbers  of  the 
Harper's,  Century,  or  Scribner's  Magazine,  you  will  discover  that  the  illustrators 
are  very  chary  of  their  pure  black,  but  when  they  do  use  it.  it  is  very  effective. 

Don't  abuse  your  black  in  a  light  picture  nor  your  light  in  a  dark  picture: 
they  are  the  extremes  of  your  palette  and  the  controlling  notes  of  your  arrange- 
ments. An  indiscriminate  use  of  either  makes  it  simply  a  question  of  getting  it 
all  in;  they  should  be  saved  up  as  the  last  trump,  and  then  played  on  the  right 
spot. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Hitchcock's  address,  the  convention  adjourned 
until  9.30  a.  m.,  Thursday,  August  7th. 

Wednesday,  August  6th  was  set  apart  as  Manufacturers'  and  Dealers'  Day, 
in  order  that  the  members  might  have  time  to  inspect  the  exhibits,  etc. 

THIRD  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  was  called  to  order  about 
10  A.  M.  by  President  Edmondson,  who  announced  that  the  first  business  would 
be  the  reading  of  communications. 

The  Secretary  read  the.  following: 

Mr.  Geo.  M  Edmondsoti,  President  P.  A.  of  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1902. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Gallery  will  be  open  for  the  inspection  of 
your  members  at  all  times  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  during  the  entire  week,  and  I  trust  that  as  many  of  your  mem- 
bers as  can  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  will  do  so. 

I  trust  that  you  will  appreciate  our  kind  feelings  towards  the  Association. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

BUFFALO  FINE  ARTS  ACADEMY, 

T.   Guilford  Smith,   President. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Aug.  5,  1902. 
Geo.  M.  Edmondson,  President  P.  A.  of  City,  Genesee  Hotel  Buffalo: 
Regret  inability  to  be  with  you,  best  wishes  for  success. 

A.  L.  JACKSON, 
President  P.  A.  of  Pacific  Northwest. 

Eureka   Pacific  Mining  Camp,  Idaho,  July  25,   1902. 
Mr.  Geo.  M.  Edmondson,  President  P.  A.  of  A: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Snow  capped  mountains,  forest  streams,  with  thin  finny 
tribes,  juicy  venison,  fine  air  and  spring  water,  do  not  prevent  me  from  wishing 
I  might  enjoy  your  delightful  meeting.  Success  to  you  all  at  Cleveland,  August 
the  27th..     I  am  sincerely  yours,  A.  L.  BOWERSOX. 

Secretary  Reeves  presented  the  following  concise  statement  embracing  the 
vital  facts  of  his  report  and  that  of  Treasurer  Barrows,  heretofore  published,  viz: 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 

Received  for  space  and  advertising $2,274.50 

Paid  to  the  Treasurer  2,274.50 

Bills   receivable    380.00 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1901 $3,106.78 

Received  from  membership  and  dues   2,170.00 

Received  from'  Secretary   2,274.50 

Received  from  S.  L.  Stein  bal.  on  entertainment  fund  of  1900 14710 

Received  from  sale  of  ladies'  buttons.  t 48.00 

Total    $7,/46.38 

Disbursed  by  voucher  3,366.84 

Leaving  on  hand  January  1,  1902 $4,379-54 

President  Edmondson:  You  have  heard  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.    Shall  they  be  adopted? 

Mr.  Hewitt:  I  move  that  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  as 
read,  be  adopted.     (Carried.) 

President  Edmondson:  Under  the  head  of  new  business,  which  is  next 
in  order,  I  have  asked  Mr.  H.  A.  Collings  to  say  a  few  words  about  Mr.  J.  F. 
Ryder's  new  book,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  a  book  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  fraternity  at  large.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Collings  to  kindly  come  forward 
and  tell  the  members  about  it. 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Collings:  Brothers— 'I  can  truly  call  you  brothers,  because  in 
this  convention,  as  well  as  in  the  conventions  we  have  had  in  the  past,  both 
National  and  State,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  same,  a  fraternal 
feeling  existing.  And  it  is  a  feeling  that  we  can  well  be  proud  of.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing that  makes  all  members  of  the  Association  feel  at  home.  The  object  and 
purpose  of  coming  to  the  Association  to  look  at  a  few  pictures,  even  without 
any  enjoyment  with  it,  is  money,  perhaps,  -well  spent  Yet  money  that  the 
majority  of  us  cannot  afford  to  spend  for  that  purpose  alone;  but  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  are  having  an  enjoyable  time,  a  pleasant 
vacation,  seeing  sights  and  meeting  people,  and  which  we  will  look  back  to  in 
the  near  future,  we  feel  well  repaid  for  the  effort  and  money  expended. 

I  will  speak  to  you  for  just  one  moment  in  connection  with  this  work.  I  am 
doing  this  with  the  kindest  feelings  to  a  member  of  this  Association;  perhaps, 
one  of  the  oldest  members  that  we  have.  Twenty-one  years  ago  I  went  to  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  I  remember  putting  up  at  the  Sturtevant  House,  and 
calling  the  proprietor  down — the  clerk  would  not  do — to  see  what  time  they 
locked  up,  because  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  see  the  electric  lights,  and  did  not 
want  to  get  locked  out.  (Laughter.)  At  that  time  I  met  the  Past  President  of 
the  Association,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  one  who  has  stuck  close  to  the  Association, 
and  who  has  done  so  much,  if  not  more,  for  the  photographic  profession  in  the 
last  twenty  years  than  any  other  one  man.  To-day  he  is  publishing  a  book 
that  is  worthy  of  your  attention.  Remember  that  I  am  not  here  to  advance  my 
own  interests,  not  by  any  means,  but  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  this  book,  because  if  you  have  it  once  in  your  home  you 
will  never  regret  it.  It  is  my  wish,  not  only  my  wish,  but  the  wish  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  that  all  members  of  the  Association  present  subscribe  for  this  book, 
because  it  as  well  worth  the  $2.50  that  is  asked  for  it,  and  I  would  request  that 
each  one  of  you  make  yourselves  a  special  committee  to  see  not  only  your 
friends  that  are  here  and  other  members  of  the  Association  who  are  not  in  the 
room  now,  but  also  to  see  your  competitors  at  your  homes.  That  sounds  funny 
to  speak  of  competitors,  but  it  is  getting  so  that  we  do  not  shoot  our  com- 
petitors in  the  back  as  much  as  we  used  to,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  So  I  ask  you 
to  see  your  competitors  in  your  own  towns  and  tell  them  about  this  book  of 
Mr.  Ryder's,  who  was  the  First  President  of  this  Association,  and  who  is  here 
now  within  hearing  of  my  voice.  He  has  attended  all  the  meetings  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  his  book  should  have  a  boom  an<J  sell  everywhere.  I  hope 
he  will  have  your  consideration,  and  that  you  will  purchase  the  book.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Edmondson:  We  all  feel  justly  proud  of  the  victory  of  our 
committee  at  St.  Louis,  and  Colonel  Ockerson,  the  Chief  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Department  of  the  World's  Fair,  of  that  city,  has  kindly  volunteered  to  give 
you  a  few  details  pertaining  to  that  Exposition,  especially  with  regard  to  Pho- 
tography..    (Applause.)  % 

ADDRESS  BY  COL.  J.  A.  OCKERSON. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.: 

You  are  probably  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  acquisition  of  that  vast  empire  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
known  as  Louisiana  Territory,  will  be  celebrated  in  St.  Louis  in  1904  by  a  Uni- 
versal Exposition  embracing  exhibits  from  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  illustrate  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  the  de- 
velopments of  the  Century  in  Art,  Science  and  the  Industries. 

This  Exposition  is  international  in  its  scope;  it  covers  the  whole  wide  world, 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  the  South  American,  Central  American,  and  other  more 
distant  countries  have  promised  such  elaborate  displays  as  have  never  before 
been  attempted. 

The  great  magnitude  of  the  Exposition  may  be  shown  in  the  following 
details : 

The  available  cash  for  construction,  preparation  of  grounds  and  the  general 
building  of  the  Exposition  proper,  amounts  to  fifteen  million  dollars.    This,  ex- 
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elusive  of  the  $1,380,000  for  Government  building  and  exhibits,  a  million  dollars 
for  the  Missouri  State  building  and  exhibits  and  amounts  ranging  from  250,000 
down,  by  the  several  other  states  and  our  insular  possessions. 

Japan  has  signified  her  intention  of  investing  $1,250,000  in  her  exhibits,  and 
ether  foreign  countries  will  do  equally  well,  or  better. 

So  much  for  the  investment,  told  in  the  briefest  and  most  general  terms. 

There  will  be  fifteen  great  exposition  palaces  aside  from  the  numerous  state 
and  foreign  buildings. 

The  exhibits  in  these  buildings  will  all  be  on  the  main  floor,  and  none  will 
be  consigned  to  galleries,  which  at  best,  are  difficult  of  access  and  otherwise 
objectionable.  Even  with  these  eliminated,  the  total  floor  space  will  exceed 
that  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  the  St  Louis  grounds  will  cover  double 
the  area  of  that  Exposition. 

Four  of  the  greater  buildings  are  well  under  way,  and  work  on  three  others 
has  begun. 

The  contract  has  just  been  let  for  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace  to  cost  $475,000. 
The  Fine  Arts  Palace,  the  main  portion  of  which  will  be  a  permanent  structure, 
has  been  contracted  for  at  something  over  a  million  dollars. 

What  might  be  (termed  the  commercial  side  of  photography  will  find  an 
attractive  home  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace,  amid  congenial  surroundings  filled 
with  displays  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Music,  the  Drama,  Architecture,  etc. 

Special  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  display  in  the  Palace  of  Art,  of 
carefully  selected  examples  of  artistic  photography  which  may  satisfactorily  pass 
the  critical  inspection  of  the  National  Jury  of  Selection  of  the  Department  of 
Art. 

In  all  departments  of  the  Exposition  we  are  looking  to  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  and  our  aim  throughout  will  be  to  gather  only  the  highest  and  best. 

To  this  laudable  end  we  confidently  look  for  the  hearty  support  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America,  which  we  hope  to  greet  in  St.  Louis 
in  1904. 

I  can  pledge  to  you  from  my  department  every  possible  courtesy  and  as- 
sistance. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

President  Edmondson:  I  think  we  can  assure  Colonel  Ockerson  that  this 
Assocation  will  unquestionably  endorse  some  plan  whereby  the  Photographers 
of  America  will  be  fully  represented  at  St.  Louis. 

I  think  'it  will  be  in  order  now  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Ocker- 
son for  presenting  himself  at  our  meeting,  and  giving  us  the  valuable  informa- 
tion which  he  has.  . 

Mr.  N.  L.  Stone:  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Ockerson.  The 
motion  was  seconded  and  carried  by  unanimous  vote. 

President  Edmondson:  Under  the  head  of  new  business  we  are  now  ready 
to  transact  anything  that  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Lifshey.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  made  a  motion  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Association  publish  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  P.  A. 
of  A.,  which  was  seconded  and  referred  to  a  committee. 

President  Edmondson:  If  there  is  no  other  business  before  the  Associa- 
tion, we  will  proceed  with  the  programme. 

In  selecting  a  photographer  for  the  next  subject.  "Good  Business  Methods 
for  Photographers,"  we  selected  one  who  was  not  only  successful  as  a  photog- 
rapher, but  has  been  eminently  successful  as  a  business  man.  He  is  an  old 
veteran  of  the  Assocation,  and  one  of  our  oast  presidents. 

I  have  pleasure  in  announcing  Mr.  C.  M.  Hayes,  of  iDetroit.     (Applause.) 

GOOD  BUSINESS  METHODS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

C.  M    Hayes,  Detroit. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America: 

The  subject  which  President  Edmondson  assigned  me,  "Good  Business 
Methods  in  Photography."  I  feel  some  diffidence  in  trying  to  elucidate.  So 
much  so  that  I  feel  it  better  for  me  to  simply  tramp  over  the  ground  learned  by 
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a  long  acquaintance  with  successful  photographers,  and  a  careful  study  of  their 
methods,  and  make  my  grounds  surer  and  perhaps  be  of  more  solid  instruction 
to  younger  photographers  and  those  of  less  experience  than  myself.  What  I 
have  to  say  is  from  a  purely  business  standpoint. 

•We  might  consider  it  from  two  standpoints,  but  remember  that  my  theme 
is  "Good  Business  Methods,"  and  it  is  only  with  the  business  end  that  I  shall 
deal.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  higher  ideals  that  actuate  the  soulful  artist  or 
move  the  art-steeped  and  imbued  member.  We  have  but  one  way  to  look  at 
the  view  that  the  world  takes  of  us.  The  world  has  but  one  way  of  expressing 
its  approval,  and  that  through  the  only  standard  of  value  it  knows,  the  standard 
of  the  dollar.  It  neither  coins  the  gasps  of  sentiment  nor  the  throbs  of  emotion 
in  money  value,  but  stamps  its  approval,  when  it  does  stamp  it  at  all,  by  the 
dollar  mark.  That  is  the  test  of  good  business.  The  only  stamp  and  coinage 
of  universal  approval  the  world  gives.  With  the  heart  burnings  of  the  disap- 
pointed idealist  the  term  business  has  nothing  to  do.  Business  bears  as  close 
a  relationship  to  ideality  as  the  grimy,  stolid  engine  driver  to  the  time-wasting, 
slothful  dreamer. 

Bear  in  mind  that  art  ideals  are  left  for  the  more  learned  and  the  more 
talented  to  talk  to  you  about. 

For  convenience  sake  we  will  classify  the  three  grades  of  photographers. 
While  there  are  many  exceptions  to  these  classifications,  that  are  successful,  yet 
the  field,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  very  thoroughly  covered  in  these 
three,  namely,  the  Factory  Owner,  the  Impressionist  and  the  Photographer. 

The  factory  owner  is  a  loud-voiced,  advertising  gentleman  who  toots  his 
business  horn  indiscriminately  and  at  all  times.  He  is  a  man  of  reduced  prices, 
club  rates  everything  that  is  clubable,  sells  tickets,  always  gives  away  something, 
makes  groups  of  ministers,  grocers,  albums  of  secret  societies,  college  and  school 
work.  Invites  theatrical  and  professional  people  and  everybody  else  that  there 
is  a  chance  of  getting  an  order  for  a  dozen  pictures  on  speculation.  Help  is 
hired  for  the  amount  of  work  and  not  the  kind  of  work  that  it  can  do.  He  is 
systematic,  keen  and  sharp.  As  a  rule  he  does  no  operating  himself,  but  devotes 
his  time  to  shrewd  advertising,  close  buying  and  the  careful  superintending  of  his 
workmen,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  produce  pictures  at  a  rate  which  sells  some 
anyway.  Not  a  new  style  of  picture,  but  a  new  scheme,  coupled  with  a  thousand 
older  ones,  helps  to  keep  this  gentleman  alive.  He  makes  money,  and  legiti- 
mately so.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  by  this  the  leech  or  barnacle  that  attaches 
itself  to  the  profession  and  lives  by  the  gullibility  of  the  stock  dealer  and  the 
boarding  house  keeper;  but  a  man  who  looks  at  photography  not  as  an  art  but 
as  a  business  proposition,  pure  and  simple. 

The  factory  owner  does  not  have  a  long  business  life,  as  factory  owners  are 
born  every  day  and  the  new  one  has  the  lessons,  the  failures  and  successes,  of  the 
older  ones  always  before  him  to  profit  by  and  improve  upon.  Of  this  type  the 
public  and  even  the  individual  himself  very  soon  tires.  There  is  ever  that  same 
lack  of  an  endeavor  to  excel  in  the  better  part,  the  same  level  of  mediocrity  and 
monotony,  and  too  often  the  very  thinly  disguised  presence  of  simple  grasping 
greed  that  reaches  ever  for  quantity  and  not  for  quality.  The  always  whirling 
grindstone  of  commercialism  sharpens  the  features  but  it  wears  and  destroys  the 
finer  sensibilities.  Even  the  most  progressive  devotee  of  this  type  grows  tired 
of  the  dead  level  to  which  he  apparently  sinks  and  he  finally  gives  up  and  drifts 
or  steers  to  some  other  business  where  the  monetary  returns  are  greater,  the 
promises  more  rich,  in  view  if  not  in  fulfillment,  and  the  demands  of  the  higher 
class  less  insistant. 

Directly  opposite  to  him  is  the  impressionist.  This  gentleman  is  intriguing. 
While  the  ultimate  business  end  is  attained,  yet  the  results  are  arrived  at  by  a 
road  as  directly  opposite  to  the  factory  owner  as  is  the  rising  from  the  setting 
sun.  Photographs,  dozens  and  prices  are  words  that  are  entirely  absent  from  his 
vocabulary.  Money  sends  a  chill  (I  might  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  say  thrill) 
through  him.  Trade  eccentricities  and  manerisms  are  the  principal  parts  of  his 
make-up.  He  never  gets  down  to  taking  photographs  with  the  lens,  but  he 
creates  portraits.     He  never  likes  or  dislikes  a  photograph.     It  either  appeals  to 
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liim  or  it  lacks  soul     He  is  never  making  reductions,  but  is  always  "tucking  it 
on"  and  telling  of  it. 

He  never  gives  away  anything  but  an  art  lecture  with  every  order.  His 
studied  familiarity  with  noted  artists,  his  glibness  with  art  terms  at  once  im- 
presses the  lay  mind  with  a  marked  similarity  between  the  impressionist's  crea- 
tions and  those  of  the  noted  artists  of  the  brush  and  pencil.  The  wife  of  the 
newly-rich  president  of  the  water  trust,  after  she  has  obtained  a  sitting  with  him, 
which  is  done  only  through  a  great  deal  of  formality  with  which  he  shrewdly  sur- 
rounds himself,  knows  that  she  has  obtained  something  which  the  wife  of  her 
husband's  clerk  cannot  get,  and  she  is  doubly  sure  of  it  when  the  bill  comes  in. 
Now  the  impressionist  has  made  money  and  legitimately,  too.  His  clientele  de- 
mands mannerisms,  dramatic  art,  formality  and  mysteriousness;  he  furnishes  it. 

The  chances  are  that  the  wife  of  the  water  trust  president  would  not  go  to 
the  factory  owner,  and  if  she  did  she  would  take  the  cheapest  picture  he  made 
and  then  grumble  about  the  price  of  an  extra  negative.  She  has  the  highest  res- 
pect for  the  impressionist,  and  he  has  made  money  out  of  her.  Is  it  not  a  legiti- 
mate transaction? 

The  impressionist  by  the  very  nature  of  things  is  a  narrow  man;  he  is  full  of 
crotchets,  and  his  very  manner  gives  his  patrons  and  friends  the  idea  of  affecta- 
tion. Such  characteristics  do  not  wear  well  and  soon  become  tiresome  to  all. 
He  lacks  the  suavitor-in-modo  of  the  factory  owner  and  his  life  of  popularity, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  even  more  brief  and  uncertain  than  that  of  his  brother 
first  mentioned. 

The  photographer  belongs  to  a  little  broader  class  of  men.  He  sees  be- 
yond his  own  individuality  far  enough  to  know  that  the  whole  personnel  of  the 
fraternity  at  large  helps  to  make  or  mar  his  own  standing  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  Like  old  dog  Tray,  he  sometimes  finds  himself  a  victim  of  fel- 
lowship. I  believe  that  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  State  associations,  and  their  influences  have  done  more  to  elevate 
photographers,  in  their  business  standing,  than  anything  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  there  were  not  good,  responsible  men  in 
the  business  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  I  do  contend  that  photographers,  as  a 
class,  are  more  highly  respected  and  in  better  standing  in  the  community  to-day 
than  they  were  at  that  period. 

The  day  of  the  "fly-by-night"  and  the  irresponsible,  never-pay-for-anything 
is  fast  going,  if  not  already  past;  that  class  has  been  weeded  out  and  better  pic- 
tures are  being  made.  The  broad-gauge  gentleman,  whom  I  wish  to  typify  as 
the  photographer,  is  the  man  who  does  not  travel  the  beaten  path  and  who  does 
not  crystalize.  He  thinks  for  himself  and  yet  is  wise  enough  to  realize  that  the 
thoughts  of  others  are  to  be  utilized  for  what  they  are  worth;  the  man  who 
sees  that  the  microscopic  definition  is  no  longer  desired  or  desirable  in  a  good 
photograph  portrait.  He  sees  that  spotted  photographs  and  all  sameness  in  pos- 
ing and  styles  wears  him  out  of  favor  and  wearies  him  of  his  own  labor.  He 
realizes  that  each  individual  who  selects  him  as  his  photographer  and  pays  him. 
the  price  demanded,  must  have  the  best  of  attention  and  requires  an  individuality 
about  the  work  which  will  bring  out  the  individuality  of  the  subject.  He  knows 
that  if  he  exhibits,  and  feels  a  natural  pride  in  his  profession  as  a  photographer — 
and  the  name  of  his  product  as  photographer — that  he  has  not  laid  himself  or  his 
profession  open  to  criticism  in  being  trivial  or  undignified. 

Such  is  the  photographer,  and  he  is  different  from  the  other  two  classes.  In 
a  word,  the  factory  owner  and  the  impressionist  resemble  a  man  trying  to  run 
a  locomotive  on  one  of  the  rails  of  a  railroad  track,  where  both  rails  are  essen- 
tial. The  photographer  combining  the  merit  of  commercialism  and  the  pride  of 
art,  has  both  rails  upon  which  to  clearly  run  his  train  of  progress.  Seeing  the 
mistakes  of  commission  of  the  factory  owner  and  the  errors  of  omission  of  the 
impressionist,  he  can  and  will  avoid  the  Scylla  of  the  one  and  the  Charybdis  of 
the  other;  and  by  seizing  the  best  points  of  each  and  improving  on  them  he  adds 
profit  to  his  business  and  standing  to  his  profession.  He  is  out  of  the  rut,  foot- 
free  and  always  advancing  along  the  lines  of  the  best  thought.  New  patrons 
join  the  old  and  he.  too,  succeeds  legitimately. 

These  are  three  distinct  classes  of  photographers  which  I  have  typified,  and 
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any  one  of  them  may  be  successful.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  which  is  the  best, 
as  I  have  observed  only  through  my  own  eyes  and  compared  them  by  the  narrow 
confines  of  my  experiences.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  will  be  considered  presump- 
tuous (when  the  years  I  have  spent  in  the  work  and  the  acquaintanceship  which 
I  have  formed  is  considered),  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  classifying  thus  our  suc- 
cessful portrait  photography.  If  there  are  any  points  herein  which  the  younger 
and  inexperienced  members  have  not  known,  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  my 
effort.  Much  more  could  be  said  of  the  non-mysterious  working  of  these  crafts- 
men, and  as  to  the  artistic  value  of  their  product,  but  that  I  shall  leave  to  some 
more  talented  member  to  explain. 

Two  unalterable  principles  we  must  adhere  to,  namely,  that  all  advertising 
and  all  cheap  scheming  is  but  temporary  in  success  unless  backed  by  solid,  clean, 
artistic  work,  systematically  handled,  with  prices  graded  to  the  amount  of  work 
done.  Photography  more  and  more  is  partaking  of  the  individuality  of  the  pho- 
tographer, and  in  consequence  he  must  store  his  faculties  and  not  abuse  them 
by  being  over  anxious  for  quantity  of  work.  When  he  reaches  the  point  where 
his  labors  are  becoming  too  arduous,  his  prices  should  increase,  and  keep  in- 
creasing until  that  point  is  reached  where  he  can  go  to  his  labors  with  that  bright 
mentality  which  comes  from  rested  physical  health;  then  the  thought,  the  power, 
and  all  that  is  best  in  him  artistically  is  bound  to  appear,  and  With  that  appear- 
ance in  his  work  comes  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the  public  as  shown  by 
their  patronage  and  their  money.  A  tired,  hurried  mind  never  produced  any- 
thing but  mediocrity,  or  worse. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Edmondson  for  the  twenty  minutes  he  assigned  me. 

President  Edmondson:  We  will  now  call  on  "Papa  Cramer,"  who  has 
something  good  to  say  to  the  association. 

Papa  Cramer:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 
I  am  very  glad,  in  fact,  I  am  "so  happy,"  (laughter)  I  cannot  help  but  spring 
that  on  you,  because  now  is  our  chance  to  be  happy,  and  you  ought  to  use  every 
chance  in  your  life  to  be  happy.  That  is  the  great  key  to  your  success  and  your 
satisfaction.  I  am  sure  I  am  so  happy.  I  have  such  a  good  audience  here  for  the 
National  Convention.  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  of  our  leading  photographers 
absent.  Those  who  have  made  their  very  reputation  by  attending  these  meet- 
ings here  and  gaining  knowledge  from  the  information  of  others.  They  should 
try  and  return  what  they  have  received,  and  their  staying  away,  I  think,  is  totally 
wrong.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  State  associations  and  the  success  of  their 
meetings,  this  is  the  mother  association  of  them  all.  This  is  the  only  chance  we 
have  to  meet  all  our  friends  once  in  the  year. 

I  have  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  proposition  of  our  President 
to  make  an  arrangement  to  have  State  and  National  meetings  alternate;  that  is, 
to  have  the  State  meetings  in  one  year  and  the  National  meeting  the  next.  I 
think  that  is  an  idea  worthy  of  adoption,  and  I  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  you 
will  take  it  up. 

Now,  while  so  much  has  been  done  to  elevate  you  for  the  higher  art,  the 
artistic  part  of  your  profession,  we  must  not  forget  that  photography  is  not  only 
artistic,  but  also  a  mechanical  profession.  It  is  my  duty  to  especially  look  to  the 
mechanical  part,  and  the  chemical  side  of  it,  and  strive  to  reach  the  utmost  per- 
fection in  that  regard.  That  is  the  solid  ground  upon  which  you  are  to  build  your 
artistic  superstructure.  You  must  not  forget  that  it  takes  good  work  to  produce 
a  good  picture.  Unless  you  go  entirely  into  the  fake  line,  where  anything  is  al- 
lowed. The  true  artistic  picture  must  be  perfect  in  all  respects.  You  do  not 
want  to  run  after  new  experiments  and  meanwhile  sacrifice  fine  detail  in  the 
work,  simply  for  an  effect,  which  is  called  art.  Really,  it  is  not  art.  A  picture 
ought  to  show  the  finest  gradation,  as  well  in  the  light  as  in  the  shadows.  To 
obtain  this,  you  must  pay  strict  attention  to  the  mechanical  part  of  your  work. 

(Mr.  Cramer  now  gave  in  detail  a  number  of  very  valuable  hints  on  negative 
making,  and  as  these  are  set  forth  much  more  fully  and  in  much  more  technical 
detail  in  "Papa  Cramer's"  Manual  on  negative  making,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  and  which  was  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  convention,  it  is  thought 
r.nnecesary  to  print  these  details  here.  Those  interested  can  find  them  fully  set 
out  in  the  above  manual.) 
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I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  will  give  anyone  who  requests  it  a  copy  of 
the  manual,  which  I  have  had  in  preparation  for  the  past  six  months,  and  which 
I  trust  you  will  find  of  interest  and  value. 

President  Edmondson:  I  will  take  this  moment  to  announce  the  following 
gentlemen  who  will  compose  the  Committee  on  Publication  appointed  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  resolution  adopted  this  morning:  C.  M.  Hayes,  Detroit;  John  S. 
Schneider,  Columbus;  J.  'M.  Appleton,  New  York;  C.  W.  Hearn,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  A.  S.  A.  Lifshey,  Brooklyn. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  next  speaker  on  the  programme,  and  while  the 
tracings  he  will  use  are  being  placed  upon  the  wall,  which  will  occupy  a  little 
time,  I  am  going  to  ask  Prof.  Griffith  to  talk  to  us.    (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  A.  H.  GRIFFITH. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  came  up  this  morning  with  the 
idea  of  sitting  in  back  here  and  listening  to  the  other  people  talk.  I  assure  you 
it  is  just  as  much  pleasure  to  be  a  good  listener  as  it  is  to  be  good  at  anything 
else,  and  sometimes  one  gets  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  listening  to  other  peo- 
ple. You  can  steal  a  great  deal  of  thunder  from  them  sometimes.  I  wish  that  I 
could  go  downstairs  with  each  one  of  you  into  the  exhibition  hall,  go  around 
and  talk  with  you  of  the  various  pictures  that  impress  me,  so  that  each  one  might 
get  something  of  their  individual  character.  This,  however,  is  an  impossibility. 
I  am  always  glad  to  talk  to  any  one  on  such  matters  who  wishes  me  to.  I  only 
wish  the  day  was  forty-eight  hours  long.  You  say  I  get  tired;  not  at  all.  it  is  a 
pleasure;  and  besides  that  I  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  it  than  you  do.  I  wake 
vp  my  own  thoughts,  my  own  ideas,  and  when  I  see  a  picture  that  impresses  me 
1  carry  that  away.    It  claims  me. 

In  former  years  in  going  through  the  exhibition  there  have  been  six,  eight, 
ten  or  twelve  persons  whose  work  was  away  above  everybody  elses.  You  could 
go  around  and  pick  them  out  easily.  Everybody  was  studying  their  work.  This 
year  it  is  not  so.  There  is  a  more  even  uniformity  of  work  to  my  eye,  than  I 
have  ever  found  in  any  exhibition  before.  There  are  good  things  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent groups.  Some,  of  coarse,  are  better  than  others.  I  found  a  group  down 
there  out  of  which  I  wanted  to  pick  one  figure  and  walk  away  with  it.  You  talk 
about  balancing  the  space.  I  wonder  how  many  people  understand  what  is 
meant  by  balancing  the  space.  I  talked  with  a  gentleman  yesterday,  and  he 
said,  "I  don't  understand  this  balancing  of  space."  You  say  a  thing  is  good, 
but  the  figure  is  all  over  to  one  side,  simply  because  it  is  not  balancing  the 
space.  There  is  an  equality  of  space  that  allows  yo-ur  eye  to  rest  and  another 
equal  space  which  gives  your  eye  something  that  is  interesting.  There  is  in  this 
a  subtle  something  which  it  is  hard  to  explain.  Now  and  again  you  must  break 
up  your  dead  space  or  otherwise  it  becomes  monotonous.  I  went  up  the  street 
here  the  other  evening  and  looked  into  a  dining  room  in  a  new  flat  just  com- 
pleted. It  was  the  most  gorgeous  affair  you  could  possibly  think  of,  but  I  would 
hardly  care  to  eat  breakfast  and  dinner  in  there  every  day  in  the  week.  Why, 
it  is  gorgeous  I  There  are  banners  hung  from  every  side,  lamps,  lanterns,  rugs 
on  the  floor  and  hangings  along  the  walls,  and  it  is  beautiful — to  go  through. 
Don't  stay  there.  There  is  not  a  blessed  thing  in  the  place  that  would  taste  good 
— not  to  me.  I  want  something  a  little  more  dainty.  I  would  like  to  parade 
through  there  in  a  gorgeous  uniform.  Then  I  would  step  high  and  feel  splendid; 
but  I  don't  want  to  go  in  there  and  sit  down  and  eat  oatmeal.  (Applause.)  You 
would  want  the  most  glorious  wine  that  could  be  pressed  out  of  grapes;  you 
would  want  a  great  big  boar  head  surrounded  with  laurel  branches;  you  would 
want  cranberries  as  red  as  drops  of  blood;  you  would  want  everything  gorgeous 
served  on  plates  that  were  sparkling  with  gold  and  silver.  There  is  no  quiet- 
ness, no  restfulness  in  the  whole  place. 

Then  I  went  down  into  the  cellar,  and  there  was  another  dining  room.  There 
you  felt  like  throwing  your  hat  away  in  a  corner,  taking  off  your  coat  and  or- 
dering a  glass  of  beer  and  some  pretzels.  Nothing  but  brick  walls,  no  attempt 
at  anything  in  the  way  of  decoration;  a  great  big  splendid  fireplace,  such  as  you 
will  find  in  some  old  mansions  in  the  South,  shedding  its  warmth  of  welcome 
through  the  room,  big  enoug'h  for  you  to  go  into  the  chimney  corner  with  your 
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girl  and  stay  there  and  hold  hands,  and  have  a  splendid  time;  great  big  andirons 
that  seem  to  impress  you  with  the  feeling  that  when  the  winter,  time  came  and  all 
the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  you  would  get  a  great  deal  of  warmth  and  com- 
fort there;  the  whole  ceiling  was  made  of  logs.  You  feel  at  home  there.  That 
is  the  difference  between  a  gorgous  place,  under  circumstances  like  that,  and 
another  place  that  is  quiet. 

Some  of  the  pictures  down  below  are  fuzzy.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  are 
made  of  wool,  but  I  am  saying  that  they  are  fuzzy.  They  simply  worry  you  with 
the  amount  and  mass  of  detail. 

Now,  when  you  write  a  letter  you  read  it  over,  or  at  least  you  ought  to.  I 
don't  always  do  it,  not  every  time;  but  if  you  read  it  over  the  next  morning  you 
will  wonder  that  you  ever  wrote  it.  You  will  want  to  cross  out  a  great  many 
of  the  lines.  It  is  the  same  way  with  a  picture.  If  there  is  anything  in  that  pic- 
ture that  you  want  to  cut  out,  cut  it  out,  for  heaven's  sake,  that  is  just  that  much 
that  you  do  not  need.  It  is  just  that  much  paper  or  canvas  thrown  away.  Get 
rid  of  it;  cut  it  away.  There  are  a  number  of  pictures  down  there  that  need 
trimming.  You  feel  that  the  man  was  too  lavish  with  his  paper,  afraid  to  use 
the  scissors;  afraid  to  take  a  slice  off  the  body.  You  think,  "Why  don't  he 
cut  down  the  woman's  back,  or  man's  back,  cut  it  away."  Some  people  say,  "I 
can't  do  anything  like  that,  I  haven't  any  mats  like  that;  I  haven't  any  paper  like 
that;  I  don't  know  where  he  gets  this  surface,  this  tone  and  those  qualities." 
Why  don't  you  say,  "I  haven't  the  ability,  I  haven't  the  brain,  I  haven't  the 
genius?" 

In  this  year's  Salon  in  Paris  the  picture  that  carried  away  the  gold  medal 
was  painted  on  the  back  of  the  coat  of  a  poor  devil  that  could  not  buy  the  can- 
vas. Can  you  keep  a  man  like  that  down?  Never  in  the  world!  He  doesn't  need 
any  material. 

A  boy  comes  into  a  studio  and  he  works  a  while  with  the  painter  and  then 
says,  "I  believe  if  I  had  your  brushes  I  could  paint  that  picture.  If  I  had  your 
paints  I  could  paint  a  picture."  What  he  wants  is  the  man's  brains  and  ex- 
perience; brushes  don't  amount  to  anything.  I  hear  you  say,  "Our  camera  is 
a  machine."  Isn't  a  brush  a  machine?  'Has  it  any  animation,  has  it  any  life? 
Has  it  any  energy,  any  genius;  has  the  palette  knife  any  life?  Not  at  all.  Where 
is  the  man  that  is  putting  up  those  tracings.  (Mr.  Griffith  referred  to  the  plac- 
ing in  position  of  the  tracings  to  be  used  by  the  next  speaker,  and  this  side  re- 
mark of  his  was  greeted  with  laughter.) 

I  am  afraid  that  I  will  get  to  talking  and  keep  you  too  long.  (A  voice: 
*'Go  ahead.")  Now,  it  is  not  the  inanimate  things,  it  is  the  animation  and  the 
genius  this  is  behind  the  palette  knife  and  behind  the  brush.  It  is  that  which 
assorts  the  pigments  and  lays  them  on  and  makes  them  so  that  they  mean  some- 
thing. Now,  your  camera  is  only  a  brush,  only  a  machine,  and  as  I  have  often 
stated  to  you,  if  there  is  genius  behind  the  brush,  it  is  that  which  will  make  it  do 
the  work  every  time.  Another  thing  which  I  spoke  of  same  years  ago,  I  don't 
know  that  'I  have  referred  to  it  since,  but  I  will  now.  You  people  make  your 
figures  too  squatty.  You  think  that  you  don't  do  it,  that  your  camera  does  it. 
You  notice  the  first  lady  or  gentleman  whom  you  see  coming  down  a  stairway, 
and  you  will  observe  that  when  they  get  within  about  three  steps  of  the  bottom, 
what  grandeur  is  there;  they  are  elevated.  You  photographers  all  look  down  on 
your  people.  That  is  the  great  trouble  I  find  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pic- 
tures; you  make  your  figures  squatty;  they  do  not  get  the  elevation.  The  home- 
liest man  in  this  whole  room  will  never  realize  how  good  looking  he  is  until  he 
lies  back  in  a  barber's  chair  and  looks  in  the  glass.  (Laughter.)  I  tell  you  that 
is  the  place  to  find  out  what  noble  features  you  have,  to  get  your  pug  nose 
straightened  out.  Cut  loose  this  narrowness  which  gets  into  your  life.  The  world 
•wears  on  you  and  everything  looks  blue.  You  have  a  lot  of  crow's  feet,  and 
when  you  get  to  a  photographer  you  want  them  taken  out.  You  put  them  there 
yourself.  I  know  a  woman  who  paints  flowers  because  she  can't  help  it;  and 
her  face  is  full  of  them.  I  never  saw  her  mad  in  my  life.  I  bet  she  does  get  mad, 
though.     But  if  she  does  she  hides  it.    She  seeks  the  sunshine. 

The  other  day  I  "heard  of  an  old  lady  who  had  become  suddenly  rich — tf  tell 
you  this  in  order  to  show  you  how  things  get  into  pictures  that  ought  not  to  be 
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there — coming  into  a  gallery  to  ask  the  price  of  a  dozen  pictures.  As  she 
handled  the  pictures  she  spread  her  fingers  and  showed  a  whole  lot  of  rings, 
diamonds,  jewelry.  She  said,  "I  want  a  picture  tajcen.  How  much  do  you 
charge?"  The  photographer  told  her.  She  said  it  was  too  much  and  she  went 
off  down  stairs  to  see  a  competitor,  and  in  a  little  while  came  back  and  said,  "I 
don't'  like  that  other  man's  work  so  well,  but  he  will  do  it  for  less  money.  Is 
that  the  best  you  will  do?"  "Yes."  "Well,  I  will  have  my  picture  taken."  So 
the  photographer  took  the  camera  and  placed  her  in  position,  and  every  time  he 
would  look  through  the  camera  at  her  here  was  that  hand.  He  went  over  and 
gently  adjusted  her  pose,  stepped  back  to  the  camera — and  again  up  went  the 
hand.  He  did  that  two  or  three  times,  and  finally  said,  "I  wish  you  would  keep 
your  hands  down,  they  look  very  bad  up  there."  She  said,  "I  think  I  am  paying 
you  enough  for  the  picture  that  you  can  well  afford  to  draw  in  the  hands."  It 
was  the  jewelry  she  wanted  to  show.  Now,  I  believe  I  have  told  you  before,  in 
the  matter  of  vanity  we  are  very  slightly  removed  from  the  savage.  We  claim 
a  great  deal  of  civilization,  and  we  say  that  we  have  got  beyond  all  those  things, 
but  where  is  the  man  -who  doesn't  wear  a  watch  and  chain  in  his  vest  or  rings 
on  his  fingers?  He  may  tell  you  he  don't  want  them;  but  if  he  does  there  is  al- 
ways a  good  reason  for  it.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  we  are  just  a  little  bit  vain. 
Why  not  come  in  with  a  smile  on  your  face,  come  in  before  the  camera  and  sit 
down  and  be  taken  just  as  God  made  you?  That  is  good  enough  for  anybody. 
And  then  don't  go  to  work  with  a  retoucher's  pencil  and  iron  it  all  out,  take  all 
the  character  and  soul  out  of  it,  and  pass  it  over  as  a  china  image  of  somebody 
that  never  was.  There  is  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  pudgy  cheeks,  and 
if  you  hit  it  with  a  hammer  it  would  break.    (Applause.) 

President  Edmondson:  We  will  now  have  a  talk  on  the  subject,  "How  to 
Make  Good  Groups."  This  is  meant  to  be  a  heart  to  heart  talk  -with  photog- 
raphers, showing  the  glaring  faults  that  are  met  every  day  in  their  groupings, 
and  some  of  the  methods  of  correcting  them. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  William  J.  Edmondson,  who  will  now 
address  you. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  GROUPS. 

By  W.  J.  Edmondson,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(Illustrated  by  Tracings.) 

When  Rembrandt  was  commissioned  to  paint  this  picture,  "The  Night 
Watch,"  the  question  that  naturally  presented  itself  was,  how  should  he  arrange 
the  figures?  His  idea  was  to  make  a  natural  and  realistic  picture  of  the  painting. 
He  has  composed  the  figures  with  movement,  just  as  they  appeared  when  leaving 
their  hall;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  to  a  photographer  that  as  a  por- 
trait it  was  a  complete  failure.  Nbbody  liked  it,  but  these  two  people  in  the  fore* 
ground,  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  The  others  were  angry,  especially  those  in 
the  background.  These  fellows  back  here  who  could  find  nothing  of  themselves 
but  their  spears  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  Rembrandt,  and  the  portrait 
proved  a  detriment  to  his  career.  His  financial  trouble,  in  fact,  dated  from  this 
portrait 

A  few  years  later  he  had  another  chance  to  try  a  portrait  group.  It  was  a 
portrait,  the  title  of  which,  rendered  in  'English,  would  be  equivalent  to  "Direct- 
ors of  the  iDry  Goods  Trust."  Profiting  by  his  past  experience  of  the  "Night 
Watch,"  he  placed  the  figures  well  in  front;  everybody  had  a  good  portrait  of 
himself.  It  is  interesting  as  a  picture  as  well.  The  beauty  of  it  lies  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  head  and  the  curved  line,  and  the  quietness  kept  here.  (Indi- 
cating.) The  conditions  to  be  met  by  every  photographer  are  similar  to  those 
that  exist  in  the  case  of  this  picture ;  the  problem  is  how  to  arrange  your  group 
so  that  everybody  gets  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  introduce 
as  much  artistic  quality  as  possible. 

Here  is  an  example  of  regulation  and  style,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  is  fast 
disappearing.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  in  the  audience  ever  made  a  group  as 
bad  as  this;  its  chief  characteristic  lies  in  the  heads  being  placed  in  rows  and  very 
much  the  same  difference  apart.    The  man  who  made  it  would  make  a  better 
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success  as  a  bricklayer  than  an  artist.  You  see  this  just  as  you  would  bricks. 
Here  the  figures  are  arranged  on  each  side  as  though  it  was  a  mathematical 
or  geometrical  figure. 

Here  is  a  tracing  of  a  group  which  corrects  the  fault  found  in  the  previous 
one.  Where  in  the  former  the  heads  were  in  an  exact  line,  in  this  latter  you 
notice  the  absence  of  that  defect  You  cannot  find  any  line  here  that  is  disagree- 
able. There  is  nothing  more  difficult  for  a  painter  to  compose  than  that.  The 
artist  had  all  these  shirt  fronts;  the  men  being  in  dark  costumes,  and  he  had  to 
bank  them  up,  so  that  the  tendency  was  to  make  three  lines,  three  rows  of 
heads,  instead  of  two.  You  see  these  heads  at  a  distance  apart  and  this  line  run- 
ning through  here  very  nicely,  and  the  individual  poses  are  very  well  done.  Some 
are  turned  one  way  and  some  the  other.  Whereas,  in  the  former  picture,  they 
are  all  square  to  the  front  Where  you  have  the  figures  all  the  same  color  cos- 
tumes, and  where  you  have  to  bank  them  up,  the  only  question  is  to  avoid  those 
lines  and  avoid  arranging  the  heads  at 'equal  distances  apart;  rather  get  the  lines 
running  through  and  crossing  one  another  instead  of  straight  across. 

Here  is  a  case  where  you  have  a  group  of  costumes  of  different  colors,  half 
of  the  figures  are  in  dark  and  half  are  in  light.  The  fault  with  this  group  is  the 
spotting  of  the  dark  and  white.  Here  is  the  original  photograph;  but  the  de- 
fect is  not  so  noticeable  in  the  photograph.  Nevertheless,  it  is  there  all  right 
The  tracing  is  exaggerated,  so  as  to  show  that  spotting.  All  of  these  masses  are 
too  nearly  the  same  size;  your  eye  wanders  over  the  whole  group  without  having 
any  particular  mass  to  hold  your  attention. 

I  will  (show  you  the  same  idea-  expressed  in  a  different  way.  Here  is  a 
checker  board;  all  of  these  spaces  are  of  exactly  the  same  size;  as  you  look  at  it 
your  eye  wanders  over  it  aimlessly.  It  has  no  place  to  rest,  because  all  of  the 
masses  are  of  the  same  size.  Now  let  me  put  this  large  mass  here  (placing  a 
piece  of  blank  paper  over  portion  of  checker  board).  That  immediately  breaks 
the  monotony.  I  will  put  this  one  up  here  (covering  with  blank  paper  another 
portion  of  the  checker  board).  That  makes  it  give  us  a  still  more  comfortable 
feeling.  I  will  put  this  one  down  here  (placing  a  third  piece  of  paper  on  checker 
board.)  There  you  have  one  of  still  a  different  size.  Your  eye  can  centre  here, 
next  be  drawn  here  and  you  do  not  feel  so  much  of  a  monotony.  The  case  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  this  group  here.  Now,  supposing  we  make  these  two  fig- 
ures change  places  and  see  what  the  results  will  be.  You  immediately  have  a 
mass  there  less  broken  up  and  your  eye  goes  to  that  mass  and  picks  out  that 
spot  That  group  is  well  composed;  it  is  not  broken  up.  Your  eye  does  not 
wander  over  it  in  bewilderment,  but  finds  some  important  spot  to  attract  your 
attention.  (Shows  another  tracing).  Here  is  one  presenting  very  much  the 
same  problem,  with  the  exception  that  there  are  more  light  dresses  than  dark. 
Your  eye  is  immediately  caught  by  this  dark  spot.  The  line,  however,  is  very 
good.  These  two  figures  fill  up  that  space  very  well.  Now,  suppose  we  take  this 
little  girl  up  here  and  place  her  there,  and  see  what  effect  that  gives;  it  simplifies 
that  mass,  makes  the  figures  less  crowded  and  joins  this  dark  spot  here  with  this 
boy.  (The  lecturer  applies  by  means  of  thumb  tacks  a  small  piece  of  paper  with 
a  figure  drawn  on  it  as  described.)  Let  me  call  your  attention  again  to  these 
figures  on/  the  end.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  making  groups  in  handling  the 
ends.  You  notice  in  these  other  two  that  they  are  rather  banked  up,  one  piled 
up  on  the  other.  This  is  a  great  relief,  and  departure  from  that  other  style  of 
composition.  Here  is  another  one  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  other  case.  Your 
eye  is  immediately  caught  by  this  dark  spot.  The  lines  here  seem  to  be  banked 
up  together  and  it  is  not  quite  so  interesting.  This  not  only  makes  a  dark  spot, 
but  being  placed  in  the  middle  cuts  these  two  masses  in  two.  The  artist  has  en- 
deavored to  make  a  line  there  similar  to  that  tracing  of  Rembrandt's,  but  this 
figure  here  hurts  it.  So  we  will  move  this  girl  down  to  where  the  boy  is,  and 
put  the  boy  in  the  girl's  place  in  order  to  see  what  effect  that  has.  You  see  that 
pulls  these  two  ends  together  and  makes  one  group  of  it,  whereas,  before  there 
were  two  groups  and  it  gets  that  boy  off  to  one  side.  He  does  not  look  so  much 
like  a  chocolate  drop  in  a  box  of  marshmallows.  (Laughter.)  (The  lecturer 
now  showed  another  tracing.)  I  have  attempted  very  briefly  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  one  particular  mass  of  a  picture  and  in  this  illustration  I  want  to 
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show  you  how  a  good  group  can  be  built  up  by  using  that  mass  as.  a  starting 
point.  Suppose  you  have  to  make  a  group  of  seventeen,  eighteen  or  twenty 
figures,  and  they  are  dressed  in  different  costumes,  light  and  dark.  If  you  at- 
tempt to  pose  all  those  figures  at  once,  to  handle  them  at  once,  you  are  going 
to  get  confused.  The  best  way  is  to  select,  say,  five  or  six  of  them,  light  or  dark, 
to  make  one  mass  and  pose  them.  Do  not  pose  them  right  in  the  middle  of  your 
canvas;  pose  them  near  the  edge,  across  the  top,  as  a  matter  of  trimming.  All 
you  have  to  figure  on  now  is  your  edges.  Take  those  figures  and  group  them 
in  as  nice  a  way  as  possible,  not  to  let  the  edges  come  square,  not  to  place  your 
group  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  canvas.  You  see  this  is  a  little  off  the  centre. 
That  figure  (indicating)  is  very  well  composed  for  that  style.  Notice  the  head. 
Here  are  three  together,  and  then  put  two  together.  The  next  step  is  to  ar- 
range your  remaining  figures,  and  the  problem  is  as  to  what  sort  of  a  line  you 
are  to  have.  You  do  not  want  the  highest  part  of  the  group  to  come  immediately 
over  this  man.  (Indicating.)  That  would  make  a  line  like  that,  which  would  be 
a  repetition  of  this  other  line,  and  parallel  to  it  and  the  effect  would  be  bad. 
Parallel  lines  are  not  artistic  Having  obtained  the  right  effect,  there,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  put  the  rest  of  the  figures  in  place.  Here  is  your  important 
mass.  (Indicating  lower  left  corner.)  You  can  see  that  if  a  dark  figure  had  been 
introduced  there  how  it  would  have  cut  it  up,  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  it, 
Whereas,  as  it  is,  all  the  masses  make  an  agreeable  arrangement  and  here  is  a 
good  solution  of  the  edge  part  of  the  problem.  These  figures  are  composed  very 
well,  a  very  agreeable  relief  from  the  piling  up  effect,  which  a  large  group  usually 
has.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  arranging  one  mass  for  your  starting  point  it 
will  take  all  of  the  light  costumes;  that  would  accent  it  too  much.  Only  select  a 
part  of  those  costumes,  so  that  you  will  have  the  same  colors  in  places  outside  of 
that  mass;  but  starting  from  the  idea  of  one  mass  and  building  up  to  that  you 
will  find  the  arranging  of  large  groups  a  great  deal  more  of  a  simple  matter. 

I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

President  Edmondson:  We  have  important  business  now  to  consider  in  the 
selection  of  the  next  place  of  meeting  for  this  convention.  Nominations  are  in 
order. 

Mr.  Holden:  I  beg  leave  to  nominate  Indianapolis  as  the  convention  city 
for  1903.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Carl  £.  Ackerman,  of  San  Francisco,  in  moving  that  the  convention 
be  held  in  California  next  year  made  an  eloquent  and  stirring  plea  on  behalf  of 
his  native  State. 

Secretary  Reeves:  Before  the  various  places  are  discussed  as  to  their  merits 
it  is  perhaps  well  to  read  several  other  communications  that  we  have. 

The  secretary  read  letters  of  invitation  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Raoul,  president, 
and  Wm.  F.  Randolph,  secretary,  Asheville  Board  of  Trade;  Hon.  Julius  Fleisch- 
mann,  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  and  O.  H.  L.  Wernicke,  president,  and  E.  P.  Wil- 
son, secretary,  of  the  Cincinnati  League;  T.  W.  McCreary,  manager  Hotel  Vic- 
toria, Put-in-Bay,  Ohio. 

President  Edmondson:  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  ballot.  I  will  ap- 
point as  clerks  of  election  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Goldensky  and  Spellman.  As  tel- 
lers, Messrs.  Hearn  and  Bateham.  While  the  ballots  are  being  collected  and 
counted,  I  will  read,  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: For  president,  J.  G.  Nussbaumer,  Buffalo  (applause);  first  vice-president, 
C  R.  Reeves,  Anderson,  Ind.;  second  vice-president,  J.  E.  Giffin,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.;  treasurer,  F.  R.  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  secretary,  E.  E.  Seavey, 
Newcastle,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hearn  now  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  choice  of  convention 
city  in  1903  as  follows:  Whole  number  of  votes'  cast,  181;  necessary  for  choice, 
92;  Asheville  has    1  vote,  San  Francisco  86,  Indianapolis,  94  votes. 

For  strong  business  reasons  Mr.  Reeves  declined  the  nomination  for  first 
vice-president  and  iMr.  H.  A.  Collings  was  proposed.  The  ballot  was  proceeded 
with  and  the  following  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Nussbaumer;  first  vice-president,  Mr.  H.  A.  Collings;  second  vice-president,  J.  E. 
Giffin,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  treasurer.  F.  R.  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary, 
Geo.  G.  Holloway,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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THIRD  DAY.-^AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  recess,  President  Edmondson  in  the  chair. 

President  Edmondson:  Owing  to  the  amount  of  business  on  the  programme 
this  morning  the  meeting  was  carried  over  very  late,  and  we  decided  that  this 
afternoon  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  address  and  the  lecture,  which  I  am 
sure  will  meet  with  your  approval 

I  have  the  honor  this  afternoon  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard, 
of  East  Aurora,  who  will    now  address  you.    (Applause.) 

There  now  arose  to  address  the  convention  a  gentleman  of  striking  appear- 
ance and  most  pronounced  originality,  whom  no  member  that  heard  him  will  ever 
forget.    His  address  in  full  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  ELBERT  HUBBARD,  OF  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

Editor  of  "The  Philistine"  and  "Little  Journeys." 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  believe  it  was  Emerson  who 
once  said  that  if  you  go  to  Europe  and  bring  back  much,  it  is  because  you  took 
much  with  you.  I  might  paraphrase  that  remark  here  this  afternoon  by  saying 
that  if  you  take  much  away  from  this  hall  to  your  homes  it  will  be  because  you 
have  brought  much  with  you;  but  d  congratulate  myself  this  afternoon  on  the 
fact  that  I  am  addressing  an  audience  that  can  fill  in  between  the  lines  that  will 
understand  a  good  many  things  that  I  leave  unsaid,  and  that  will  put  the  very 
best  possible  construction  upon  my  faltering  words.  If  there  is  any  moral  in 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you  this  afternoon,  you  will  have  to  get  it  on  the  wing. 

There  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  conundrum  to  this  effect:  'Is  photog- 
raphy art?"  You  should  all  respect  this  conundrum;  it  has  done  great  service; 
it  is  old,  venerable,  deserving  of  respect.  Coming  in  on  the  train  this  morning 
from  the  village  of  East  Aurora  a  gentleman  sitting  behind  me  reached  over 
and  said,  "I  understand  you  are  to  address  the  photographers."  And  I  said, 
"I  am  to  have  that  honor."  He  said,  "May  I  ask  you  a  question?"  I  said  I 
would  be  delighted  to  have  him  ask  me  a  question.  He  says,  "$s  photography 
art?"  (Laughter).  I  said,  "My  dear  boy,  art  is  a  matter  of  hair-cut  and  neck- 
ties." (Applause  and  laughter.)  But,  I  am  going  to  repeat  that  question  seri- 
ously and  sincerely  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  going  to  dispose  of  it  once  for  alL 
Whether  photography  is  art,  or  not,  depends  upon  the  photographer.  Art  is  not 
a  thing  separate  and  apart;  art  is  the  beautiful  way  of  doing  things.  And  you 
will  have  art  wherever  you  have  the  artist,  and  where  the  artist  is,  there  art 
will  come  and  make  her  home,  with  all  things  beautiful  and  true;  and  there  she 
will  stay,  and  after  the  artist  is  dead  she  will  yet  remain  in  the  neighborhood  for 
awhile,  but  finally  she  will  go  elsewhere.    You  will  have  art  wherever  the  artist  is. 

In  the  beautiful  town  of  East  Aurora,  where  I  have  the  honor  of  living,  we 
have  a  photographer — we  are  not  entirely  in  the  backwoods,  you  see — and  a 
short  time  ago  I  picked  up  my  copy  of  the  village  paper,  the  East  Aurora  Bliz- 
zard. (Laughter.)  There  are  two  publications  in  East  Aurora,  the  "Philistine" 
and  the  "Blizzard."  And  the  "Blizzard"  has  ten  times  the  circulation — in  the 
town — that  the  "Philistine"  has — much  more  popular  than  the  "Philistine."  Hall 
of  the  "Blizzard"  is  printed  in  Chicago — which  is  proof  that  it  is  all  right  I 
picked  up  my  copy  of  the  "Blizzard"  and  I  saw  an  advertisement  there  of  the 
local  photographer,  a  very  excellent  gentleman,  indeed.  He  does  not  think  much 
of  me,  but  I  think  none  the  less  of  him  on  that  account.  There  are  lots  of  peo- 
ple who  do  not  think  much  of  me,  but  I  tell  them  to  be  patient,  and  they  will 
crow  to  it  in  time.  (Laughter.)  I  have  nothing  against  this  gentleman;  I  rather 
like  him;  but  in  this  advertisement  he  proposed  to  take  cabinet-sized  photographs 
for  99  cents,  and  he  said  that  if  you  did  not  have  cash  you  could  bring  him  cord- 
wood  and  Plymouth  cockerels  at  12  cents  a  pound.  (Laughter.)  And  so  I  gath- 
ered in  three  Plymouth  cockerels— no  difference  where  I  got  them  (laughter), 
but  I  got  them,  and  I  took  them  up,  and  I  had  a  dozen  of  those  photographs 
made,  a  dozen  pictures  of  myself;  and  when  I  took  them  down  home  my  good 
wife  thought  they  were  pictures  of  Ali  Baba!  AH  Baba  is  my  hired  man,  a  man 
who  has  been  with  me  twenty  years — very  excellent  man.    He  has  not  traveled; 
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he  has  not  been  to  Buffalo  for  twelve  years;  but  travel  is  not  everything.  He  said 
the  last  time  he  came  they  charged  him  twenty-five  cents  for  a  dinner,  and  they 
didn't  give  him  any  pie — and  he  has  never  come  back.  (Laughter.)  But  he  is 
a  very  excellent  man.  My  wife  don't  know  whether  those  pictures  were  pictures 
of  the  old  man  or  myself.  I  gave  them  to  the  old  man  and  he  gave  them  out  as 
pictures  of  himself!    (Laughter.) 

My  advice  to  you,  gentlemen  of  this  convention,  is  this,  that  if  you  want 
Plymouth  cockerels  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  pay  for  them  in  photo- 
graphs at  ninety-nine  cents  a  dozen.  Mr.  Moses  was  out  to  see  me  yesterday, 
and  I  noticed  that  he  had  his  eye  on  my  hen  roost,  and  ll  know  that  if  Mr. 
Moses,  or  "Papa  Cramer,"  or  Mr.  Schreever,  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  Pirie 
McDonald — I  know  perfectly  well  if  those  gentlemen  were  to  come  to  East  Aurora 
and  open  up  a  photograph  gallery  they  will  never  get  their  poultry  by  paying  for 
it  with  photographs.  They  know,  a  better  way!  It  is  a  fine  art,  you  know,  gen- 
tlemen, to  lift  a  hen  off  the  roost  without  making  her  squawk.  (Laughter).  And 
I  believe  from  the  way  that  Moses  looked  over  my  hen  roost  that  he  can  do  it! 

Art  is  the  expression  of  man's  joy  in  his'  work.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
art.  I  am  not  going  to  encourage  Moses  to  some  to  East  Aurora.  Moses  is  a 
very  excellent  man,  indeed;  I  like  him  well,  although  there  has  been  a  family 
feud  between  us  in  long  years  agone — a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  you  know, 
tny  ancestors  and  his  ancestors  had  it  out;  but  we  have  bridged  the  bloody  chasm 
and  shaken  hands  and  now  we  are  friends.  Perhaps  from  my  remarks  gone  be- 
fore you  will  gather  that  T  live  in  East  Aurora — and  that  is  no  mistake.  East 
Aurora  is  eighteen  miles  from  Buffalo.  Some  one  has  said  that  'East  Aurora  is 
not  a  place,  not  a  locality,  but  East  Aurora  is  a  condition  of  mind.  (Laughter.) 
But  East  Aurora  is  a  place,  it  is  a  locality,  and  I  hope  before  you  go  'way  back 
to  your  homes  that  you  will  come  out  and  see  us  at  East  Aurora.  At  East  Au- 
rora there  is  an  institution  called  the  "Roycroft  Shop."  I  don't  make  any  effort 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  have  some  relationship  with  the  Roycroft  Shop.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  my  business;  I  like  to  talk  about  my  business,  I  like  to  talk  about 
my  stuff;  I  am  interested  in  my  stuff,  and  I  am  interested  in  my  business,  and  I 
believe  that  at  the  last  modesty  is  only  egotism  turned  wrong  side  out.  Now 
there  are  a  good  many  points  in  every  business  that  are  very  much  alike,  that 
we  hold  in  common.  I  am  not  in  business  entirely  for  my  health;  but  I  get  a 
good  deal  of  enjoyment,  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  my  work.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  my  work  in  hopes  it  will  encourage  you  to  come  out  and 
make  us  a  little  visit  there  at  East  Aurora. 

At  the  Roycroft  Shop  we  make  books  and  things.  We  don't  endeavor  to 
make  cheap  books;  we  don't  make  books  to  sell  for  19  cents  on  Fridays  at  dry 
goods  stores;  but  we  make  books  just  as  well  as  we  can.  I  don't  care  what 
business  you  are  in,  there  are  just  two  ways  to  keep  away  from  competition,  just 
two,  and  no  more;  one  is  to  make  your  article  cheaper,  to  undersell  the  other 
man,  to  make  a  cheaper  article,  and  the  other  is  to  make  a  better  article,  and  give 
a  better  service,  and  let  him  pay  for  it.  (Applause.)  This  is  the  richest  country 
the  world  has  ever  known,  richer  far  than  England — loaning  money  to  Europe! 
My  boy  said  to  me  the  other  day — he  is  seventeen  years  of  age;  he  takes  some 
pictures — he  said  to  me,  "John" — he  always  calls  me  John  because  that  is  not 
my  name.  (Laughter.)  But  before  it  escapes  me  let  me  tell  you  about  that. 
There  was  a  gentleman  riding  out  there  in  one  of  those  little  pneumatic  tired 
buggies,  and  he  drove  up  to  the  horse  power;  they  said,  "Better  drive  up  to  the 
Roycroft  Shop  while  you  are  here."  I  was  out  in  the  orchard  trimming  apple 
trees  with  one  of  the  boys.  I  happened  to  be  next  the  fence.  This  man  called 
to  me;  said,  "John,  won't  you  come  and  hold  my  horse  for  a  minute,  please?" 
I  went  over  and  held  the  gentleman's  horse  and  he  went  in  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Hubbard;  and  the  girl  said,  "W-w-w-well — that  is  Mr.  Hubbard  out  there  hold- 
ing your  horse!"  (Laughter.)  And  so  this  girl  told  it  to  the  boy,  very  much 
to  my  surprise,  and  the  boy  told  it  to  another  girl,  and  so  I  was  "John"  to  every 
body  in  the  town.  They  all  call  me  "John."  My  boy  says,  "John,"  he  says, 
"Most  everybody  here  in  East  Aurora  that  wants  a  really  good  photograph  goes 
into  Buffalo  and  has  a  photograph  taken  at  Hall's.  Now,"  he  says,  **if  we  take 
a  better  photograph  than  Hall,  don't  you  think  the  Buffalo  people  will  come  out 
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to  East  Aurora?"  I  said,  "Kid,  you  have  a  great  head  on  you!  (Laughter.) 
You  are  a  chip  out  of  the— Roycroft  woodyard!"  (Laughter).  I  said,  "That  is 
exactly  the  thing  to  do.  If  you  make  photographs  well  enough  it  is  no  difference 
where  you  are,  people  will  come  to  you."  I  said,  "My  son,  don't  you  remember 
the  advice  of  that  old  prophet  years  ago,  who  called  his  son  to  him  on  his  death 
bed  and  said,  'My  son,  there  are  two  things  you  should  never  bother  your  brains 
about.  One  is  the  future;  never  mind  what  will  happen  after  death;  just  wait  and 
you  will  find  out.  And  the  other  is,  you  should  never  chase  after  women,  be- 
cause if  you  don't  they  will  chase  after  you!'  (Laughter.)  And  it  is  no  difference 
where  you  take  photographs;  if  you  make  them  well  enough  and  do  your  work 
well  enough  the  trade  will  come  to  you." 

We  are  making  books  at  East  Aurora;  we  are  making  them  just  as  good  as 
we  can,  and  the  trade  comes  to  us.  The  difficulty  we  have  is  this:  We  are  not 
able  to  make  books  good  enough.  We  make  books  that  range  in  price  from  two 
dollars  to  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  We  can  accumulate  a 
stock  of  two  dollar,  but  not  of  the  hundred  dollar  books;  they  all  go,  and  they 
go  fast.  Did  you  know  that  there  are  no  book  binderies  in  America,  practically 
speaking,  and  across  the  sea  there  goes  continually  a  stream  of  books  to  be 
bound  in  London,  Liepsic  or  Paris,  and  the  man  who  sends  a  book  over  there 
will  wait  a  year  for  it  to  get  back,  and  he  will  pay  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars1  for  a  single  binding?  Ihere  is  no  use  of  your  trying  to  underbid 
somebody  making  a  cheap  thing.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  your  article  good 
enough;  it  is  the  same  in  photography;  the  same  in  bookbinding;  the  same  in 
printing.  I  knew  in  London  a  bookbinder,  Saunderson  by  name — by  the  way, 
he  took  his  wife's  name;  I  kind  of  like  the  idea  of  a  man  who  has  a  wife  so  much 
smarter  than  he  that  he  takes  her  name.  This  man  was  a  lawyer,  and  when  he 
was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  he  reformed  and  went  to  binding  books.  (Laughter.) 
And  he  is  a  photographer,  too,  and  he  makes  pictures  just  as  good  as  he  can; 
and  he  binds  books  just  as  good  as  he  can.  He  has  all  the  work  that  he  can  do. 
He  will  bind  no  book  for  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  most  of  his  work 
comes  from  America.  Well,  now,  we  can  do  anything  in  America  that  they  can 
do  anywhere  else;  but  we  have  kind  of  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  rich 
people,  and  plenty  of  them,  who  want  these  beautiful  things  and  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  them,  and  in  America  the  tendency  has  been  more  and  more  in  manu- 
facturing to  make  things  cheap.  There  are  agreat  many  people  here,  though, 
now  who,  instead  of  wanting  a  great  many  cheap  things  want  a  few  beautiful 
things.  We  have  about  three  hundred  people  employed  in  our  establishment 
in  making  books  and  things,  and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  how  this  business 
grew  up  in  this  obscure  country  town,  where  there  is  no  wealth,  where  there  are 
no  special  enterprises.  So  I  will  tell  you  very  briefly  about  how  we  came  to  start 
this  business.  I  was  a  farmer  in  that  town,  a  farmer  with  a  literary  attachment. 
I  raised  fast  horses.  iMy  friend  Schervee  says  it  is  a  very  natural  evolution  in- 
deed that  a  man  who  is  in  the  business  of  raising  fast  horses  very  naturally 
should  drift  into  bookmaking.  (Laughter.)  But  it  was  all  accidental;  every 
good  thing  begins  as  something  else.  I  was  a  farmer  there,  and  years  before  I 
had  been  a  printer's  devil,  and  I  never  got  over  it.  I  had  a  little  printing  outfit 
set  up  in  my  barn  floor.  A  young  fellow  came  up  there  from  Buffalo  in  1895  to 
spend  his  vacation;  he  was  a  newspaper  man,  reporter,  and  he  saw  my  little 
printing  outfit  there,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Why  don't  you  issue  a  pamphlet,  you 
and  I — now  let's  do  that;  let's  issue  a  pamphlet  and  go  after  our  enemies,  and," 
he  says,  "we  will  revive  the  age  of  the  pamphleteer."  You  remember  Dean 
Swift  was  a  pamphleteer;  Junius  was  a  pamphleteer;  (Milton  was  a  pamphleteer. 
In  the  good  old  times,  you  know,  the  pamphleteer  was  a  man  who  issued  a 
pamphlet  every  year,  or  every  little  while,  perhaps,  telling  about  certain  people 
that  he  did  not  especially  admire.  If  you  trod  on  his  toes  coming  out  of  church 
he  didn't  resent  it,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  received  one  of  his  pamphlets; 
and  in  the  pamphlet  you  found  a  list  of  all  the  disgraceful  things  you  had  ever 
done,  or  might  have  done,  and  a  list  of  all  your  kinsmen  who  had  been  hanged— 
or  should  have  been  hanged!  (Laughter.)  And  the  thing  was  immensely  funny 
to  everybody  except  the  man  whose  name  was  mentioned  there.  (Laughter.) 
The  pamphleteer  added  greatly  to  the  gayety  of  nature.     So  he  said,  "Let  us 
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revive  the  age  of  the  pamphleteer;  let  us  go  after  our  enemies."  I  said,  "That's 
all  right,  we'll  do  that."  We  walked  out  across  the  field,  a  beautiful  Sunday 
morning  in  May.  We  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  an  apple  tree  to  make  a  list  of 
our  enemies;  and  we  really  could  not  think  of  any  sure  enough  enemies.  I  be- 
lieve at  the  last  that  nobody  has  any  enemies  excepting  those  he  conjures  forth 
out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness.  The  idea  that  you  have  enemies  is  only  ego- 
tism gone  to  seed.  This  is  a  busy  world;  nobody  has  really  time  to  sit  right  down 
and  hate  you.  And  you  are  not  of  enough  importance  anyway.  But  although 
we  could  not  think  of  any  enemies  we  were  bound  we  would  go  for  some  one; 
but  who  would  we  go  for?  We  said  we  would  go  after  the  editors  of  the  magazines, 
for  we  were  both  writers  and  we  have  been  sending  out  manuscript  for  years,  and 
this  manuscript  had  always  come  back.  Like  the  cat,  it  always  came  back.  And 
we  said,  "We  will  write  about  these  editors  of  the  great  magazines;  we  will  tell 
just  what  we  think  about  them,  these  men  with  this  woeful  lack  of  taste,  these 
men  totally  unable  to  appreciate  a  good  thing."  So  we  agreed  to  meet  the  next 
day,  and  in  the  interval  each  would  write  an  article  about  what  he  did  not  es- 
pecially love.  I  remember  I  wrote  about  Mr.  Bok,  of  the  "Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal;" he  is  a  very  excellent  man;  I  hope  no  one  will  smile  at  him  here  this  after- 
noon. Mr.  Bok  has  given  this  country  a  very  great  deal  of  excellent  service. 
He  is  the  man  who  says  that  widows  should  not  wear  tan  shoes;  he  is  the  man 
that  says  it  is  very  bad  form  to  blow  the  foam  off  charlotte  russe.  (I  sprung 
that  in  Milwaukee  the  other  day;  it  went  pretty  well;  I  was  afraid  it  would  not 
go  here.)  (Laughter.)  So  II  wrote  my  article  on  Mr.  Bok;  my  friend  wrote 
about  Mr.  Howells.  I  remember  asking  him,  "What's  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Howells?"  "Oh,"  he  says,  "Nothing,  only  he  is  too  damn  successful!"  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.)  "He  needs  going  after,  you  know,  like  that  man  down 
South  that  needed  hanging."  We  all  kind  of  resent  success  when  it  is  not  ours; 
and  the  motto  of  our  pamphlet  was  to  be  the  motto  of  Donnybrook  Fair:  "Wher- 
ever you  see  a  head,  hit  it!"  And  so  we  set  up  our  little  pamphlet,  and  got  it  all 
into  print;  we  ran  in  a  few  little  poems  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  That  is  what 
poems  are  for,  you  know,  in  magazines,  to  run  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages — 
sonnets,  quatrains,  couplets.  We  printed  that  pamphlet;  we  got  it  all  ready  to 
send  out,  when  we  were  confronted  by  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  We  would  have 
to  pay  one  cent  on  every  one  of  those  pamphlets,  and  we  had  printed  2,000. 
We  made  a  list  of  all  the  literary  people  in  America,  leading  photographers,  art- 
ists and  printers;  we  were  going  to  send  each  one  of  them  one  of  those  pamph- 
lets, going  to  create  a  great  splurge  in  a  literary  way.  We  got  them  all  printed 
and  ready  to  send  out,  and  it  took  twenty  dollars  in  postage!  My  friend  did 
not  have  twenty  dollars;  he  never  had  twenty  dollars  in  his  life;  he  was  a  poet. 
And  I  didn't  care  to  spend  twenty  dollars  in  this  thing  just  for  the  fun,  and  we 
were  about  ready  to  give  up,  when  a  bright  thought  came.  I  said,  "I  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do;  we  will  enter  it  at  the  post  office  as  a  magazine,  which  will 
give  its  the  magazine  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound  instead  of  a  cent  on  every  one  of 
them!"  Great  idea.  We  took  the  pamphlets  up  to  the  postmaster,  who  was  also 
a  grocery  keeper  in  that  town,  and  we  weighed  them  on  his  sugar  scales,  and 
we  found  it  would  take  sixteen  of  those  pamphlets  to  weigh  a  pound — sixteen  to 
one!  (Laughter.)  And  I  says,  "Look  here  now,  Mr.  Postmaster,  we  want  you 
to  enter  this  magazine  as  second-class  matter."  He  says,  "I  will  have  to  have 
some  time  to  look  this  over."  We  knew  he  had  never  had  a  magazine  entered 
before;  but  he  said,  "All  right,  I  will  look  it  up."  I  went  down  the  next  day, 
and  he  says,  "That  is  a  regular  pamphlet,  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
but  that  it  is  second-class  matter  all  right."  (Laughter).  So  he  wrote  on  to 
Washington  recommending  it  as  second-class  matter,  and  we  got  out  that  issue 
of  the  magazine.  Then  we'  thought  we  would  get  out  one  more  issue.  If  you 
have  ideas  plus  and  you  cannot  get  them  in  print  in  your  own  town,  you  have 
plenty  of  right  to  start  a  magazine,  always  plenty  of  precedent  for  starting  a 
magazine — and  plenty  of  precedent  for  quitting!  And  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
numbers,  it  is  nobody's  business.  We  were  going  to  quit  at  the  end  of  one! 
Finally  we  said,  "We  will  get  out  one  more,  and  then  we  will  quit."  We  got 
in  a  few  subscriptions  from  misguided  people  and  we  said,  "What  will  we  do 
with  these  dollars?    We  will  keep  them;  they  are  just  as  safe  in  our  hands  as  in 
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the  hands  of  the  other  fellow."  At  the  end  of  the  third  number  my  friend  left  me 
to  run  the  magazine.    I  said,  "I  will  run  the  magazine  a  year;  I  will  not  begin 
a  thing  and  have  the  disgrace  of  quitting;  I  will  go  on  through  the  year."    I 
hired  a  boy  to  help  me  run  the  printing  press.    The  boy  must  be  kept  busy:  there 
was  not  quite  work  enough  to  keep  a  boy  busy  and  we  said  that  we  would  print 
a  book.    Mr.  William  Morris,  whom  I  met  in  England  years  before,  was  print- 
ing beautiful  books,  as  good  as  he*  could.     I  brought  back  one  of  those  books 
with  me.    We  modeled  our  book  after  the  book  made  by  William  Morris.    We 
sent  a  Chicago  paper  one  of  those  books  and  they  criticised  it,  accused  us  of 
stealing  new  stuff  on  which  the  copyright  had  expired!     (Laughter.)     Another 
man  said  he  had  seen  this  same  stuff  somewhere  else,  could  not  remember  just 
where  it  was;  but  we  printed  six  hundred  of  those  books  and  sold  them  at  two 
dollars  each.    We  found  there  were  people  who  wanted  a  beautiful  book,  pecu- 
liar book,  a  book  made  by  hand  just  as  good  as  it  could  be  made;  and  one  day 
a  girl  came  into  the  shop,  and  she  said,  "You  boys  might  go  a  little  further  back 
in  your  history  of  printing  and  illuminate  that  book  by  hand,  draw  in  the  initials 
just  as  the  monks  did  in  the  olden  time."     So  we  did.    This  girl  went  to  work 
to  draw  in  the  initials.    We  found  there  was  a  market  for  those  beautiful  books. 
We  hired  girls  to  help  this  girl.        I  remember  when  one  girl  came  to  us  she 
said,  "I  can  never  do  a  think  like  that."    There  is  no  one  in  my  family  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember  who  had  any  art.    I  cannot  paint."    The  other  girl  said,  "This 
is  the  way  we  do  it;  we  copy  our  original  designs  from  these  old  books  printed 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago;  we  just  put  impression  paper  on  one  of  those 
initials  and  then  we  go  over  the  outline  of  that  initial  and  then  draw  in  that 
initial  in  the  place  in  our  book  where  it  should  be,  and  then  we  fill  in  the  color. 
We  do  the  coloring,  and  then  we  take  a  gold  brush  and  draw  a  line  around  the 
outside  just  like  this."    "Why,"  the  girl  said,  "I  can  do  that;"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  she  found  she  could  illuminate  a  book  as  well  as  the  other  girl.      I  re- 
member when  we  gave  her  the  pay  envelope  she  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  for. 
"It  is  your  money."    She  started  home  on  a  run  to  show  father  and  mother  she 
was  earning  money,  doing  something  for  somebody.    When  she  came  back  on 
Monday  morning  I  noticed  a  light  on  her  face  I  never  saw  before  there;  she  car- 
ried the  crown  of  her  head  higher,  and  her  chin  drawn  in;  she  was  doing  some- 
thing for  somebody,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  was  already  adding  cubits 
to  her  stature.     There  is  only  one  way  that  you  can  add  something  to  your 
stature,  and  that  is  by  doing  something  for  someone.     Nobody  knows  what  he 
can  do  till  he  tries;  so  our  workers  there  for  the  most  part  are — with  three  or 
four  exceptions — country  people,  girls  and  boys.     They  have  not  traveled,  and 
none  are  college  graduates;  very  few  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  high  schoot 
education;  yet  many  of  them  can  think  things  with  their  heads  and  realize  them 
with  their  hands,  so  as  to  give  an  esthetic  satisfaction  to  these  art  collectors  in 
New  York,  in  London,  'Chicago  or  Buffalo  who  have  been  the  wide  world  over 
and  who  know  the  best  things  that  have  been  produced  in  the  line  of  art.     It  is 
no  disadvantage  to  be  born  in  the  country,  to  have  been  born  and  bred  to  work, 
to  do  things  with  your  hands,  to  economize  time,  to  do  something  for  yourself, 
and  to  do  a  little  something  for  somebody  else;  that  is  no  disadvantage.    It  is  the 
greatest  blessing  that  can  come  into  your  life.    I  would  not  trade  the  education 
(I  got  on  the  old  farm  down  in  Illinois,  this  thing  of  waiting  on  father  and 
mother,  doing  things,  going  without  things,  making  things  if  you  have  to  have 
them — I  would  not  trade  that  for  all  I  have  got  in  college  or  in  travel.     (Ap- 
plause.)   Don't  feel  sorry  for  the  country  boys  and  girls.  ^  We  have  taken  them 
on  a  few  at  a  time  there,  and  taught  them  how  to  do  things;  we  have  tried  to 
find  out  what  each  one  could  do  best,  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  then  we  let  them 
do  that.    We  found  one  or  two  old  men  in  town  who  could  not  bind  books,  who 
could  not  print  them,  and  who  wanted  work;  they  were  blacksmiths,  carpenters; 
we  let  them  do  the  thing  they  could  do  best;  and  so  we  have  a  lot  of  men  work- 
ing at  blacksmithing.    My  own  boy  is  working  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  thinking 
out  how  to  make  candlesticks,  chandeliers  and  so  on;  there  is  a  market  for  them. 
We  also  make  furniture  in  the  same  way,  made  by  boys  we  have  taught  in  that 
town.    There  is  a  market  for  it.    Not  how  cheap,  but  how  good!    Make  things 
solid,  make  them  genuine,  make  them  beautiful.     In  order  to  keep  our  girls 
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and  boys  there,  and  stop  the  mad  rush  from  town  to  city  we  have  adopted  a  cer- 
tain line  of  treatment  towards  these  employes;  when  you  come  to  see  us  there 
you  will  see  palms  in  every  room  and  birds  and  flowers;  you  will  see  a  piano  in 
every  room,  and  in  one  room  you  will  see  a  pianola,  which  some  one  has  said 
that  I  myself  play  on  with  great  delicacy  of  touch.  (Applause.)  So  we  have 
now  a  musical  instructor.  I  don't  have  time  to  play  the,  pianola  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to;  so  we  have  a  man  there  who  teaches  the  girls  and  boys  to  sing 
and  play  the  piano  and  violin;  we  have  a  band  and  orchestra,  and  a  choral  so- 
ciety; and  we  have  stopped  the  rush  in  one  town  from  country  to  city;  we  have 
turned  the  tide  of  emigration  in  the  other  direction.  (Applause.)  I  endeavor 
to  treat  my  girls  and  boys  just  as  well  as  I  can ;  they  are  doing  for  me  the  things 
that  I  would  do  for  myself  if  I  had  the  time  and  had  hands  enough.  Unfortun- 
ately I  only  have  two  hands,  and  although  I  have  all  the  time  there  is,  I  cannot 
do  the  things  for  myself  that  I  would  like  to.  These  people  do  my  work  for  me. 
'Remember  this,  that  every  woman  you  hire,  every  woman  in  your  employ  is  do- 
ing for  you  the  thing  that  you  would  like  to  do  for  yourself  if  you  could;  each 
of  those  individuals  is  your  other  self.  So  isn't  it  natural,  right  and  proper  that 
you  treat  them  just  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated  yourself?  Well,  I  guess  so. 
Just  put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  place;  so  1  treat  the  boys  and  girls  just  as 
well  as  I  can,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  to  get  the  work  well  done.  It  pays. 
We  are  making  money,  you  know!  I  think  you  will  think  a  little  better  of  us 
now.  (Applause.)  We  are  having  a  good  time,  getting  an  education  and  having 
a  lot  of  fun.  It  is  just  eighteen  miles  to  East  Aurora,  and  the  trains  run  every 
little  while.  You  are  all  manufacturers,  and  we  want  you  to  come  and  see  us  if 
you  can,  see  what  we  are  doing,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  that  little  town  of 
East  Aurora.  Many  of  you  I  can  call  by  name;  a  good  many  of  you  I  know  and 
cannot  call  you  by  name;  but  I  know  you  just  the  same,  and  my  sympathies  are 
with  you,  my  heart  is  with  you;  you  are  doing  good  work,  and  you  are  doing 
it  just  as  well  as  ou  can;  and  God  bless  you  all.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Schervee:  Boys,  there  is  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived;  give  three 
cheers  for  Elbert  Hubbard. 

(The  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  with  rousing  good  will.) 

President  Edmondson:  For  the  address  to  which  you  have  just  listened, 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  received  and  is  to  receive  due  consideration.  A  splendid  vote 
of  thanks  is  then  due  him  for  his  splendid  entertainment  of  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Parkinson:  I  would  move  such  vote,  Mr.  President. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Schervee:  Before  that  motion  is  passed  I  was  going  to  ask  if  we  had 
any  such  thing  as  honorary  membership  in  our  association  under  the  constitu- 
tion? 

President  Edmondson:  We  have. 

Mr.  Schervee:  Then  to  show  some  appreciation  of  our  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Hubbard,  I  wish  to  propose  Mr.  Hubbard  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America. 

Accepted  as  an  amendment  to  the  previous  motion,  and  adopted  unanimously 
with  great  applause  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard:  My  dear  Brother  Photographers:  This  is  a  great 
honor  that  you  have  done  me;  all  I  can  say  is,  I  will  endeavor  to  be  worthy  of 
it.    (Applause.) 

President  Edmondson:  The  subject  of  the  lecture  this  afternoon  is  "Art 
Possibilities  in  Commercial  Portrait  Photography  To-day."  The  gentleman  who 
is  about  to  deliver  this  address  has  been  only  heard  at  one  of  our  national  con- 
ventions heretofore,  and  that  was  in  Milwaukee.  For  seven  years  he  has  been 
laboring  in  this  field,  delivering  lectures  on  the  subject  throughout  the  country, 
and  he  fully  knows  the  needs  of  photographers  along  the  line  of  elevation  of 
their  work. 

I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  Prof.  Otto  W.  Beck,  of  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Beck's  lecture  will  be  found  on  page  431. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  by  Prof.  Beck,  the  convention  adjourned 
until  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  August  8,  1002. 
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FOURTH  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Edmondson  in 
the  chair. 

President  Edmondson:  Unfinished  business  is  the  first  on  the  programme 
this  morning.  We  will  first  take  up  the  reports  of  committees.  There  is  a  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  is  to  report  on  a  plan  for  publishing  an  official  journal  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America;  if  the  report  of  that  committee  is 
now  ready  we  will  hear  it 

Mr.  J.  M.  Appleton,  of  New  York,  read  the  report  of  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows, viz.: 

"Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  publish  a  journal  in  the  interests  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port: 

"Report  of  Committee  on  Official  Journal,  etc.: 

"We  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  convention  of  1903 
be  authorized  to  publish  one  issue  of  such  a  journal  before  or  against  the  time 
of  our  next  convention,  issuing  same  for  advancing  all  the  interests  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  convention,  at  which  time  its  members  can  decide  whether  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  continue  its  publication. 

We  also  recommend  that  it  be  very  creditably  gotten  up,  and  that  all  adver- 
tisements, if  any,  entering  therein  be  carefully  edited,  so  that  they  may  be  becom- 
ing to  any  professional  magazine;  and  that  it  be  made  to  take  the  place  for  that 
year  of  the  usual  souvenir  programme. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed.) 

JOHN  SCHNEIDER, 
CHAS.  W.  HEASON. 
J.  M.  APPLETON, 
H.  SCHERVEE, 
S.  H.  LIFSHEY, 

Committee. 

President  Edmondson:  I  will  read  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  viz.: 

"Recognizing  the  need  by  photographers  for  some  enlightenment  of  the 
principles  of  art,  composition  and  expression,  we,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  manu- 
script of  a  book  to  be  published  by  Prof.  Otto  W.  Beck,  feel  that  this  book  fills 
a  long  felt  want,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  fundamental  process  of  art  applied 
practically  to  the  photographic  portraiture  and  the  means  of  higher  forms  of 
expression. 

"Be  it,  therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  endorse  this  work  and  do  recommend  that  this  associa- 
tion endorse  this  work  as  an  association,  and  do  request  its  immediate  publica- 
tion." m 

(Signed  by  the  officers  of  the  association.) 

To  the  foregoing  is  a  list  of  names,  and  above  the  list  it  reads:  "We,  the 
undersigned,  hereby  subscribe  for  Prof.  O.  W.  Beck's  book,  at  the  price  of  $10 
per  copy,  the  edition  de  luxe." 

I  believe  we  have  some  fifty  names  here  of  people  who  are  interested,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Appleton  can  tell  us  more  about  this  work.  1  would  like  the  associa- 
tion to  understand  fully  just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Appleton:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  remark  made  by  iMr.  Smith  the  other  day  on 
this  platform,  when  he  said  that  the  photographer  did  not  have  an  art  primer  to 
help  him,  which  is,  alas,  too  true.  Mr.  Hayes  also  made  a  remark  in  his  speech 
as  to  the  combining  of  business  knowledge  and  business  skill  with  artistic  work, 
and  that  after  all,  gentlemen,  is  the  thing.  It  is  the  ability  to  make  artistic  things 
that  we  want  to  learn.  The  same  idea  was  advanced  by  Prof.  Griffith  in  his  talk, 
that  without  genius,  without  knowledge,  the  brush  was  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
the  artists.  .:    .  ■    :         t 
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About;  ten  years  ago  I  met  a  man  who  you  have  all  come  to  know,  who  in- 
terested himself  in  photography.  He  came  to  me  in  his  quiet,  unobstrusive  way 
and  begging  my  pardon  for  suggesting  one  or  two  little  things,  without  reference 
to  my  work.  Of  course,  it  was  very  kindly  received  by  me,  because  I  knew  the 
man  and  knew  that  he  had  studied  abroad  and  understood  what  he  was  talking 
about.  An  intimacy  sprang  up  between  us,  and  I  trespassed  upon  him,  tried  to 
get  all  I  could  out  of  him,  all  the  knowledge  and  information  that  I  could.  From 
that  time  I  began  to  think  and  work  more  seriously.  We  tried  to  work  together 
both  along  lines  he  had  been  working  on  and  along  the  lines  that  I  had  traveled; 
and  we  tried  to  see  if  the  two  could  not  be  brought  together;  in  other  words, 
to  discover  if  photography  could  not  be  made  truly  an  art.  So  he  studied  pho- 
tography and  its  possibilities,  and  its  limitations  with  that  view,  and  as  a  result 
has  given  us  this  work  which  he  has  been  preparing  all  these  years.  Some 
of  our  Ohio  friends  remember  how  much  good  he  did  us  at  our  Ohio  convention, 
how  his  lecture  interested  us.  As  a  result  I  feel  that  photography  has  already 
had  an  uplift  from  this  man;  but,  alas,  how  few  of  us  have  got  the  experience  or 
knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  go  ahead  and  develop  this  matter  intelligently.  So 
(L  feel  that  we  need  a  photographic  art  primer,  and  the  work  that  our  President 
has  referred  to  comes  to  us  just  in  that  manner.  It  begins  with  a  dot  on  a  blank 
piece  of  paper  and  teaches  us  the  language  and  the  principles  of  art,  and  takes 
us  along  gradually  so  that  we  may  learn  to  apply  it  as  we  are  able  to  assimilate 
these  things;  and  I  prophesy  that  in  a  year  from  the  time  that  we  study  this 
book,  the  exhibits  on  our  walls  at  the  convention  will  show  a  miraculous  im- 
provement. I  have  seen  the  -work.  He  has  permitted  me  to  read  the  entire 
manuscript  through,  and  while  I  have  absorbed  considerable,  I  did  not  get  a 
thousandth  part  of  what  the  work  contains.  Our  committee  have  also  seen  and 
have  said  what  they  have  to  say  about  it. 

There  are  376  illustrations  and  nineteen  chapters,  the  various  subjects  being 
very  thoroughly  treated.  I  will  read,  with  your  permission,  also  a  few  extracts 
from  the  preface  of  this  work,  so  that  you  may  still  get  a  better  idea  of  it. 

"What  is  needed  is  an  art  of  the  people. 

"Photography  is  a  language  that  all  can  understand,  that  all  are  interested 
in,  and  if  developed  to  its  highest  extent  may  become  a  great  art  educator  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Until  recent  years  the  influence  of  photography  on  art  has  been  toward  a 
realism  tending  to  preclude  that  nourishing  and  refreshing  mental  influence 
found  in  suggestion  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  powers  resulting  in 
beauty. 

Enslaved  by  commercialism  it  has  run  into  a  lifeless  groove  and  has  in- 
stilled into  the  public  a  taste  for  literalism  chilling  in  its  effects  upon  every  form 
of  known  art. 

"This  state  of  photography  has  exhausted  the  people's  interest  by  the  same- 
ness of  its  productions. 

"To  dispel  the  apathy  created,  the  profession  has  found  it  necessary  in  the 
last  few  years  to  turn  toward  art — that  magic  fountain-spring  for  human  interest 
active  from  time  immemorial. 

'"Its  success  in  interesting  the  public  is  so  pronounced  that  it  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  photography  will  not  only  continue  to  interest  the  people  as  it  grows 
in  its  ability  to  embody  art,  but  that  in  its  new  form  it  will  furnish  the  portential 
factors  needed  to  disseminate  art.     Photography  has  its  mission. 

"But  its  art  equipment  to-day  is  not  firm.  Up  to  the  present  time,  its  accom- 
plishments even  among  its  most  advanced  workers  give  evidence  that  the  work 
has  been  guided  largely  by  influences. 

"The  profession  is  in  need  of  guiding  principles,  the  substructure  of  all  art. 

"These  should  not  be  blindly  borrowed  from  an  allied  art,  such  as  painting, 
for  photography  has  its  distinct  technique  and  requires  a  distinct  temperament 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

"Principles  of  art  applied  to  photography  must  grow  out  of  conditions  in- 
herent in  photography.  To  a  large  experience  in  many  branches  of  art,  sec- 
onded by  many  years  of  teaching  these  branches,  the  author  has  added  several 
years  of  close  contact  with  the  photographic  profession,  and  lecturing  before  the 
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photographers'  State  conventions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  Northwest  and  the  Na- 
tional Association." 

Gentlemen,  I  recommend  the  book,  and  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Cairns:  If  I  had  button-holed  our  friend,  Mr.  Appleton,  and  conferred 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  little  speech  this  morning,  I  could 
not  have  hit  upon  anything  more  applicable  to  a  thought  that  I  have  in  mind. 

The  history  of  our  organization  has  been  one  of  great  and  honorable  achieve- 
ment in  the  domain  of  portraiture.  The  universal  attestation  of  the  world  has 
been  awarded  photographic  portraiture  as  an  art  of  the  most  inestimable  worth 
and  the  unspoken  thought  of  humanity  fluctuates  with  gratitude  for  the  daily 
blessings  received.  The  ineffaceable  records  about  which  love's  fondest  memor- 
ies linger  to  the  person  of  their  friends  living  or  gone. 

We  have  had  an  honorable  career  and  we  are  more  firmly  intrenched  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  than  ever  before,  for  which  we  offer  the  National  Asso- 
ciation the  acknowledgement  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 

But  there  has  been  a  parting  of  the  ways,  and  I  would  like  to  see  our  leaders 
and  their  leaders  so  acknowledge  our  mutual  relationship  as  to  bring  about  a 
converging  of  the  ways,  and  henceforth  become  a  mutual  help  and  a  mutual  en- 
couragement. 

I  refer  to  the  new  school,  that  class  who  have  hitched  their  outfits  to  the 
idealistic  star  of  art,  and  have  gone  off  by  themselves  in  an  aureole  of  their  own. 

We  will  admit  that  it  has  been  a  variegated  and  fuzzy-looking  affair  in  many 
instances,  but  the  altitude  of  their  endeavor  has  been  high,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  in  the  intensity  of  their  upward  gaze  their  eyesight  should  become 
dazed  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  ideas. 

Fuzziness  will  obliterate  itself  and,  like  the  fish  which  exudes  an  inky  sub- 
stance as  a  protection  from  its  enemies,  it  soon  must  issue  forth  again  in  search 
of  a  livelihood. 

We  should  have  these  people  with  us;  we  need  each  other  for  our  mutual 
encouragement;  we  need  the  inspiration  of  the  ideality  of  their  endeavors. 

They  need  our  balance  wheels  of  practicability.  The  leading  of  art  along  its 
diversified  lines  and,  I  might  say,  the  gain  for  them,  and  the  gain  for  ourselves, 
and  the  gain  for  the  world  would  be  great  and  immeasurable.  What  is  there  to 
prevent  such  a  consummation?  Why  should  not  a  great  American  association 
bringing  together  all  the  brightest  stars  in  the  photographic  firmament  shine 
with  such  an  effulgence  of  light  as  to  enthuse  our  efforts  with  new  spirit  and 
carry  us  to  an  altitude  never  before  attained. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  such  a  thing  can  be  accomplished,  and  I  pro- 
pose as  a  motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  be  composed  of  our  presi- 
dent and  two  other  members,  with  this  object  in  view,  and  that  the  next  con- 
vention shall  be  a  great  national  photographic  salon — a  convention  of  great  na- 
tional and  international  importance. 

Mr.  Hearn:  I  would  like  to  indorse  what  Mr.  Appleton  has  said  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Beck's  book.  Through  his,  kindness  I  was  permitted  yesterday  to  look 
it  over,  and  spent  about  three  hours  doing  so  very  carefully;  1  think  that  it  well 
deserves  to  be  published,  and  if  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  every  member,  I  believe, 
as  Mr.  Appleton  says,  that  we  will  all  become  better  informed  and  more  expert 
in  our  work,  and  good  results  will  certainly  follow. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  book  that  struck  me  as  very  nice  and  apropos. 

Artists  have  frequently  complained  of  us  that  our  lenses  see  too  much — too 
much  detail  is  taken  up  and  reproduced  in  our  pictures. 

While  in  the  past  we  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  certain  weak- 
ness on  our  part  in  this  respect,  yet,  Mr.  Beck  shows  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
source  of  strength  which,  judiciously  used,  tends  gradually  to  our  advantage. 

In  Boston  we  have  had  during  the  last  winter  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
photographers  who  have  gone  to  school  together;  those  of  us  who  are  in  com- 
petition daily  in  our  profession.  We  have  met  like  scholars  listening  to  a  teacher, 
and  our  teachers  have  been  lecturers  on  art  and  artists. 

Now,  as  the  constant  complaint  of  these  gentlemen  has  been,  as  I  have  said, 
that  our  lenses  show  too  much,  we  have  taken  great  comfort  in  what  Mr.  Beck 
shows  in  his  book.    That  one  lesson  which  he  teaches  is  of  great  value  to  us. 
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because  we  no  longer  feel  compelled  to  excuse  our  work  on  account  of  the  great 
exactitude  and  fullness  of  detail  of  which  our  artist  friends  complain.  We  have 
tried  in  New  England  to  win  the  co-operation  of  our  artist  brethren;  but  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  no  set  of  men  are  more  broadminded  in  spirit  than  are  art- 
ists. They  are  always  ready  to  help  you  all  they  can  with  their  advice  and  en- 
couragement, and  I  have  yet  to  find  an  instance  where  an  artist  did  not  respond 
and  do  all  he  could  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  We  have  learned  in 
that  way  a  great  deal  down  there,  I  hope.  The  artists  to  whom  we  have  lis- 
tened have  taught  us  much;  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  our 
members  reside  at  great  distances  apart,  they  could  not  all  attend  this  conven- 
tion and  hear  Prof.  Beck.  In  his  book  be  begins  with  the  A,  B,  C,  and  takes  us 
through  the  alphabet  of  our  art.  Any  man  who  will  absorb  the  instructions  in 
that  book  will  show  the  results  in  his  work.  I  certainly  feel  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  ever  happened,  not  only  for  the  photographers  of  New 
England,  but  for  the  members  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  as 
well,  if  this  book  could  be  brought  before  every  one  of  the  members,  and  if  they 
would  all  encourage  its  circulation.    I  heartily  indorse  the  publication. 

President  Edmondsqn:  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  to  appoint  the 
following  Committee  on  Resolutions:  (Messrs.  Pirie  McDonald,  Henry  Klein  and 
C.  S.  Bateham  to  prepare  resolutions  thanking  the  press,  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, Convention  League,  City  of  Buffalo  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and 
to  make  report  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Morris  Burke  Parkinson  here  delivered  an  -address  on  the  "Idio- 
syncrasies of  the  Customer  and  a  Word  on  Faking"  which  will  appear  in  full  in 
our  next  month's  issue. 

President  Edmondsqn:  We  will  now  listen  to  Brother  Hollinger. 

Mr.  Hollinger:  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  much  of  your  time,  but  I  am 
always  glad  /to  speak  at  the  close  of  the  convention.  I  have  enjoyed  this  con- 
vention very  much,  but  don't  expect  me  to  make  any  speech,  I  will  not  bother 
you  with  one.  This  friend  of  ours  from  Boston  reminds  me  of  a  thing  that  has 
been  on  my  mind  for  some  time.  II  saw  it  in  the  Boston  Herald.  There  are 
many  good  things  said  in  Boston,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  need  to 
know,  because  it  is  part  of  the  philosophy  of  this  new  century.  It  is  this — and 
if  we  only  remember  it  we  can  do  a  great  deal  with  it  in  our  lives:  "He  who 
thinks  he  cannot,  cannot/1  Do  you  know  that  limitation  has  been  the  trouble 
with  nearly  all  people,  especially  with  photographers — limiting  ourselves.  Let 
us  remember  that  "he  who  thinks  he  cannot,  cannot,"  and  stop  limiting  our- 
selves. I  have  learned  a  good  many  things  in  this  convention.  Many  times  I 
have  heard  men  say  such  things  as  this,  especially  one  brother,  I  told  him  I 
would  mention  his  name,  Mr.  Cole,  from  a  little  town  down  South.  He  said, 
speaking  of  a  certain  picture,  "That  was  not  made  in  a  little  town."  What  do 
you  think  I  said?  Why,  the  light  is  just  as  good  in  a  little  town  as  elsewhere. 
A  man  asked  me  "what  lens  do  you  use?"  d  said,  "I  use  a  poor  lens,  but  I 
think  more."  Now  let  us  say  we  can  do  just  as  good  things  as  anybody  else 
ever  did,  and  we  will  do  them;  and  that  will  help  us  a  great  deal  in  doing  won- 
derful things.  Let  us  go  home  and  say  we  will  do  better  things  than  we  ever 
did  in  our  lives  before.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  that.  I  think  since  I  was 
here  last  year  I  have  done  the  best  work  I  have  ever  done,  yet  I  was  less  pleased 
with  it  than  I  ever  was.  The  man  who  helps  me  most  is  the  man  who  beats  me, 
and  if  you  don't  beat  me  somewhat  you  are  not  an  it.  I  am  in  the  photograph 
business  like  you  are,  to  get  along,  not  simply  to  exist  and  stay  there.  I  have 
other  things  I  am  thinking  about;  I  have  to  enjoy  myself.  I  am  doing  that  all 
the  time  and  using  this  business  to  get  my  bread  and  butter.  I  want  to  get  it 
just  as  easy  as  I  can.  If  I  can  give  the  people  the  very  best  thing  for  the  most 
money,  I  can  do  with  less  work;  and  that  it  what  we  want.  (Applause.)  So  wc 
will  not  have  to  work  so  much,  and  get  more  money.  Let  us  watch  that  Let  us 
all  raise  our  prices,  keep  raising  them  all  the  time.  We  are  working  to  do  other 
people  good.  I  have  been  trying  all  my  life  to  do  other  people  good,  make  them 
happy.  If  I  can  make  a  person  a  nice  picture  that  pleases  them  as  long  as  they 
live,  every  time  they  look  at  it,  I  am  doing  them  a  good  turn.  Let  us  try  to 
•do  the  very  best  we  can  as  long  as  we' can.    I  want  to  say  to  you  again,  when  you 
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come  to  New  York  you  come  up  and  see  me,  and  I'  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 
I  have  told  you  that  at  other  times,  and  a  good  many  men  have  come,  and  no 
one  has  ever  been  turned  away.  I  want  to  have  you  come  in  on  me,  not  because 
of  me,  but  I  want  to  see  you  and  hear  what  you  say  about  my  work — see  how 
you  act.  Not  that  I  care  so  much  what  you  think,  but  you  are  a  part  of  the 
mass,  and  I  judge  myself  accordingly.  I  have  had  pictures  hung  in  my  place 
and  left  them  there  in  order  to  hear  what  people  had  to  say  about  them.  Some 
people  that  did  not  know  would  call  the  pictures  splendid;  other  people  would 
say,  "It  is  very  good;"  after  a  while  I  took  the  picture  out.  I  got  ashamed  of  the 
people  that  liked  it  and  said  it  was  good,  while  the  people  that  knew  said  it  was 
not  good.  One  more  thing  that  came  to  my  mind  while  I  was  talking.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  we  can  make  ourselves  felt  in  every  town  just  like  that  man 
that  was  here  yesterday  (Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard)  by  making  our  calling  dignified. 
Wherever  you  are  you  can  make  yourself  felt.  What  you  do  gets  appraised  ac- 
cording to  what  you  are.  Let  us  make  our  work  so  that  it  will  show  up  accord- 
ing to  the  manhood  of  the  man  back  of  it  and  the  people  will  feel  it;  they  will 
pay  me  more  for  a  frame  than  they  will  some  people  down  in  our  State  just  be- 
cause I  say  so.  1  go  to  Knox  and  buy  a  hat;  I  am  willing  to  pay  him  $4  for  a 
hat  when  I  can  get  something  at  another  place  exactly1  similar  for  less  money, 
but  the  hat  that  Knox  sells  me  has  his  name  in  it,  and  il  know  it  is  up  to  date. 
That  is  the  way  people  will  do  with  us  in  photography.  Let  us  make  it  so  that 
our  business  will  be  elevated,  so  that  the  little  boys  and  girls  will  want  to  learn 
our  business  and  it  will  be  an  honor  to  meet  us  wherever  we  go. 

Now,  I  thank  you.  I  did  not  expect  to  talk  half  a  minute,  but  I  have  en- 
joyed this  first  rate.    (Applause.) 

PRESENTATION  TO  PRESIDENT  EDMONDSON. 

By  Pirib  McDonald. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  with  us  to-day  a  man  who  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  this  association  for  many  years,  a  man  who  was  almost  a  boy 
when  he  started  with  us;  a  man  who  has  always  contributed  his  interest  and  his 
work  towards  our  success;  a  man  who  has  served  his  time  with  us;  a  man  who 
has  really  and  truly  exerted  an  influence  for  growth;  a  man  who  has  this  last 
year  pulled  together  a  show  such  as  we  never  have  seen;  a  man  who  has  shown 
us  not  the  specimens  of  last  year,  but  who  has  drawn  work  out  from  the  old 
workers,  broadened  them.  He  has  shown  us  not  a  few  good  pictures,  but  a 
mass  of  bully  good  things.  People  whose  names  many  of  you  will  think  of  as  I 
speak  to  you;  people  who  a  few  years  ago  made  work  as  narrow  as  God  would 
let  it  be  done,  as  though  they  had  taken  a  graver's  tool  and  graven  out  every 
hair,  have  loosened  up;  men  who  a  few  years  ago  had  absolutely  not  an  idea  of 
composition  beyond  the  absolute  centering  of  a  head  in  the  centre  of  a  space 
have  acquired  composition;  men  who  a  few  years  ago  made  a  man's  forehead, 
or  that  of  a  beautiful  woman,  look  like  a  piece  of  linen,  have  attained  tonal  quali- 
ties; all  of  which  we  must  be  most  profoundly  thankful  for. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  that  that  stuff  would  not  have 
been  here  for  your  consideration  and  for  your  enlightenment  had  it  not  been 
for*  this  one  man  that  3£  speak  of,  this  one  man  who  has  been  the  head  of  this 
organization  for  the  past  year. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  your  president  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  I 
have  been  privileged  on  behalf  of  this  association,  to  make  presentation  of  this 
(uncovering  a  beautiful  bronze  figure  of  "Diana  of  the  Chase,"  mounted  on  an 
appropriate  pedestal)  as  a  token  of  appreciation,  not  of  the  work,  not  of  the 
manual  labor,  but  of  the  heart  that  he  has  put  into  his  work;  and,  George,  I  want 
you  to  take  this  home,  and  I  hope  it  will  give  to  you  and  your  good  wife  pleasure 
as  long  as  you  live. 

President  Edmondson:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you;  and  I  only  re- 
gret that  I  have  not  at  my  command  language  to  sufficiently  thank  you  if  I  tried. 
I  thank  you. 

President  Edmondson  read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  of  Reso- 
lutions: 
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Whereas,  The  Photographers'  Association  of  America  have  held  in  Buffalo 
a  most  successful  convention,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  their  comfort  and 
convenience  have  been  materially  assisted  and  aided  by  the  good  offices  extended 
in  the  most  generous  spirit  by  the  Convention  Bureau,  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  the  press  of  the  City  of  Buffalo;  there- 
fore, be  it, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  and  hereby  are  extended  to 
the  above-named  bodies  and  individuals. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

piRrE  Mcdonald, 

H.  S.  KLEIN, 
C.  S.  BATEHAM, 

Committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Appleton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hearn,   the  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

President-Elect  Nussbaumer  now  made  announcement  of  the  excursion 
to  Niagara  Falls  and  down  the  Gorge  route,  which  had  been  planned  for  the 
afternoon,  and  added  that  the  P.  A.  of  A.  button  would  be  a  free  passport  for 
everything. 

On  motion  of  Second  Vice-President-Elect  Giffin  the  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Indianapolis  in  1903. 

ART  POSSIBILITIES  IN  COMMERCIAL  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Prof.  Otto  Waltbr  Beck,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  address  you  first  as  an 
artist,  speaking  to  artists,  that  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  of  my  de- 
light in  and  respect  for  the  work  of  your  present  exhibition. 

When,  however,  I  am  confronted  with  the  subtilities  of  my  subject,  "Art 
Possibilities  in  Commercial  Portrait  Photography,"  I  must  assume  the  role  of 
teacher.  Whatever  of  a  critical  nature  I  may  say,  do  not  allow  it  to  erase  my 
previous  statement. 

I  am  not  here  to  criticise  your  pictures.  My  subject  directs  me  to  analyze 
photographic  portraiture  in  its  general  up-to-date  phase,  and  to  make  plain  its 
short-comings.  Next  I  am  to  point  the  safest  way  to  higher  things,  to  give  the 
surest  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build  a  future. 

Looking  at  these  five  pictures  we  have  a  lesson  that  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand our  work  of  the  past,  and  the  reason  for  discarding  many  of  its  features. 
It  will  reveal  the  nature  of  our  present  work,  laying  bare  its  weakness  and  it  will 
point  to  what  is  coming  to  be  the  generally  accepted  aim  for  our  future — the 
work  of  unbounded  possibilities. 

In  analyzing  these  first  five  pictures  we  see  that  in  each  the  sitter  is  identi- 
cal; that  the  pose  is  the  same,  and  yet  the  personality  as  revealed  in  each  is  dif- 
ferent. Is  it  not  true  that  discrepancy  in  results,  as  shown  in  these  pictures,  has* 
been  one  thing  that  has  so  puzzled  us  all? 

Is  it  not  our  experience  that  we  have  in  photography  failed  to  picture 
"character"  as  we  conceived  it?  This  variation  in  character  portrayal,  apparent 
in  these  five  pictures  that  have  the  same  construction,  varying  only  in  the  back- 
ground, brings  out  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  to  the  effect  that  good  lighting,  the 
perfect  negative  and  exquisite  print  will  not  insure  the  good,  the  satisfactory, 
the  consummate  portrait,  but  that  the  background  is  a  feature  not  to  be  ignored. 
In  fact  the  background  has  in  it  that  power  of  expression,  that  element  of  con- 
struction that  makes  the  complete  picture,  and  infuses  life  into  the  figure.  Why? 
We  carefully  study  these  points  and  learn  the  reason. 

In  No.  1  we  have  the  kind  of  picture  chiefly  belonging  to  the  past.  No.  2 
is  a  type  of  the  present  photo-portrait. 

No.  1  means  mismanagement  of  the  accessories  to  the  detriment  of  the  por- 
trait, reducing  it  to  a  mere  likeness.  As  these  objects  are  used  in  the  back- 
ground they  make  of  the  figure  not  a  person  but  one  of  the  "things"  of  the  print. 
I  think  it  is  commonly  felt  that  the  public  has  grown  weary  of  this  kind  of  pho- 
tography in  which  it  finds  itself  perpetuated  as  a  "picture  thing." 
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Take  picture  No.  2.  In  this,  the  kind  oi  portrait  we  are  doing  to-day,  the 
improvement  over  No.  1  is  apparent.  'When  we  analyse  it  we  find  that  it  is  freed 
from  the  senseless  objects,  senseless  as  used  in  the  background  of  No.  1.  In  No. 
2  a  quiet  ground  is  placed  behind  the  figure  and  in  consequence  this  figure  begins 
to  impress  us;  we  begin  to  feel  personality;  we  are  growing  conscious  of  a 
"presence."  The  caricature  that  is  in  No.  1  has  been  displaced  by  an  attempt 
at  honest  and  interesting  character  portrayal  in  No.  2.  Is  not  the  gain  great? 
No.  1  is  not  a  picture;  it  is  merely  a  print  filled  with  objects.  No.  2  leans  toward 
actual  picture  quality.  In  other  words,  arrangement  in  No.  2  is  such  as  to  bene- 
fit the  portrait  element  of  the  figure.  This  often  tells  us  that  arrangement  sup- 
ported by  knowledge  is  the  way  upward  in  photographic  portraiture. 

Art  is  arrangement,  and  art  is  the  result  of  "schooling.11  Unfortunately  in 
the  past,  photographers  have  believed  that  art  in  photography  grew  out  of  chemi- 
cals and  lighting.  J  hope  that  before  I  finish  we  shall  see  in  art  study  our 
"promised  land,"  for  art  enables  us  to  look  deeper;  it  gives  us  endless  resources; 
it  makes  each  one  of  us  independent  as  a  thinker  and  a  producer;  it  makes  us 
analytical  and  self-helpful. 

For  instance,  if  we  were  from  the  standpoint  of  art  to  examine  the  kind 
of  picture  of  which  this  second  is  a  type,  we  should  find  that  out  of  the  mass  that 
is  to-day  being  produced,  but  a  small  per  cent,  is  truly  satisfactory.  Why?  For 
the  reason  that  the  proportion  of  dark  space  in  the  background  is  very  rarely 
rightly  balanced  with  the  figure  The  darkness  becomes  obtrusive  and  harmful, 
resulting  in  disaster.  Moreover,  in  almost  all  cases  the  background  is  metallic 
and  hard,  giving  the  figure  a  feeling  of  imprisonment,  as  if  shut  in  without  air 
to  breathe.  I  think  we  have  all  noticed  something  of  this  kind.  Some  pictures 
have  more  of  this  metal-like  background,  others  less,  but  the  tightness  is  often 
so  oppressive  that  the  prints  look  funereal,  even  though  the  face  is  represented 
laughing. 

And  the  "way  out"  you  ask?  It  is  a  little  more  knowledge  of  art.  For  in- 
stance, if  an  artist  finds  his  background  too  "tight"  he  puts  in  a  "third"  distance, 
as  you  see  in  the  picture  No.  3.  W4  find  the  first  suffers  as  a  picture,  the  ar- 
rangement tending  to  destroy  the  portrait,  making  it  a  commonplace,  thought- 
less product.  Its  effect  can  best  be  understood  by  comparing  pictures  1  and  2 
with  3.  The  second  picture  is  an  improvement  because  the  figure  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  background  accessories.  It,  however,  suffers  from  the  lack  of  balance 
of  the  background.  Most  troublesome  is  the  quality  of  the  background,  it  being 
"too  tight." 

These  failings  in  pictures  1  and  2  find  a  contrast  in  the  merits  contained  in 
the  picture  structure  in  No,  3.  For  instance,  in  No.  3  the  figure  rests  well  in 
the  picture.  That  is  the  main  point  of  merit.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  way 
the  lines  in  the  background  connect  the  figure  with  the  frame.  Then  there  is 
simplicity  where  quietness  is  essential — that  is  behind  the  head.  Is  this  not  an 
apparent  advantage?  Further,  the  background  is  broken  pleasantly  where  other- 
wise the  flatness  would  be  deadening,  dense,  impenetrable.  In  consequence  the 
"tightness"  found  in  No.  2  gives  way  in  No.  3  by  the  breaking  of  the  plane  with 
lights  and  darks,  producing  the  sense  of  space  and  creating  the  third  distance. 
Do  we  not  breathe  more  freely  to  find  this  figure  made  a  "free  man"  in  the  pic- 
ture? With  proper  environment  the  figure  gains  in  comport,  a  feature  not  found 
in  either  of  the  first  two  pictures.  We  notice  moreover  that  every  part  of  the 
picture  is  interesting  as  form.  Take  the  background,  for  instance,  the  leaf  forms 
on  either  side  of  the  main  panel  are  enjoyable,  give  pleasure  as  does  the  per- 
sonal part  of  the  picture.  In  a  work  of  art  you  will  never  find  dead  waste  places 
as  in  the  background  of  No.  2,  or  meaningless  parts  as  in  picture  No.  1.  On  the 
contrary  in  a  work  of  art  every  square  inch  is  full  of  beautiful  treatment. 

A  portrait  should  have  suggestiveness.  It  should  have  the  evidence  of  your 
creative  powers  all  through  it,  for  that  is  the  only  means  by  which  an  artist's 
personality  is  revealed. 

The  merit  that  forms  a  climax  to  the  good  things  found  in  picture  3  is  ob- 
servable in  that  our  eyes  centre  chiefly  upon  the  face,  yet  we  feel  the  picture  as 
a  whole. 
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The. it;  several  points  make  for  good  portraiture.  Who  would  not  prefer  the 
possibilities  that  the  third  picture  offers  to  that  which  is  so  barren  in  the  two 
foregoing  ones.  Does  not  the  trend  of  this  evolved  problem  point  toward  higher 
things — toward  what  the  public  would  like  to  have?  Is  it  not  growing  daily  more 
evident  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  causes  society  to  ask  of  the  photographer 
more  sumptuous  settings,  more  life,  more  dignity?  Are  not  the  men  in  our  great 
cities  throughout  the  country  trying  to  supply  that  demand? 

If  we  wish  to  join  this  advance  guard  we  must  do  more  than  put  our  faith 
in  the  modern,  apparently  safe,  simple  dark  background.  We  must  do  more 
than  rely  upon  the  purchase  of  backgrounds  that  are  good  reproductions  of 
Gainsborough,  and  other  English,  and  continental  old  masters.  We  must  learn 
to  manage  the  backgrounds  with  the  accessories  that  are  needed. 

For  instance,  in  No.  4  yon  find  that  there  is  something  not  so  satisfactory 
a3  in  No.  3.    What  is  it? 

Since  the  photographer  has  introduced  this  cover  of  the  arm  rest  he  has 
caused  our  eyes  to  be  drawn  to  the  line  under  the  arm.     Consequently  this  spot 


competes  for  our  attention  with  the  face.  The  result  is  annihilation  of  the  por- 
trait of  the  man.  Hence  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  background  and  another  to 
know  how  to  use  it.     Art  knowledge  enables  us  to  think  out  the  problem  when 

Many  photographers  try  to  help  themselves  over  the  metallic  quality  of  their 
background  by  using  gauzy  draperies  behind  the  figure,  as  in  No.  5.  They  hope 
that  the  interesting  pattern  on  the  cloth  or  the  accidental  lines  in  the  folds  will 
e  the  dead  effect  from  the  background  and  by  the  miracle  of  chance  in- 
:e  into  the  picture.     Disappointment  invariably  follows. 

re  5  is  much  more  harmful  that  that  in  picture  No. 
2.     Owing  to  some  concentration  of  interest  it  is  bettter  than  No.  I. 

I  have  said  that  our  people  would  like  more  sumptuous  backgrounds,  com- 
bined with  less  oppressiveness:  backgrounds  that  are  suggestive,  that  give  some 
life  to  the  figure.  In  England  the  same  tendency  is  noticeable — see  picture 
No.  6.  Here  is  a  group  by  an  English  photographer  doing  society  and  royalty. 
The  first  glance  shows  that  what  is  in  favor  over  there  is  a  background  having 
qualities  and  features  approaching  those  1  have  enumerated.  The  picture  (No. 
6)  is  suggestive,  has  gradations  and  agreeable  forms.  These,  however,  are  man- 
aged and  controlled.  I  do  not  say  that  this  picture  is  very  remarkable,  but  I 
hold  that  it  has  qualities  sufficiently  good  for  us  to  study. 
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The  man  who  did  it  has  some  knowledge  of  art.  We  can  see  it  in  the  group- 
ing; how  he  has  kept  the  mass  of  white  together;  how  he  has  married  the  face- 
interest  and  the  background  interest  by  playing  the  grey  tones  of  the  back- 
ground over  the  white  mass,  as  we  see  ill  the  flowers  inserted;  how  he  has  used 
the  lines  of  the  background  so  that  they  will  lead  from  the  frame  into  the  figures 
and  has  harmonized  those  lines  with  those  of  the  figures.  A  stability  and  picture 
quality  somewhat  unusual  has  resulted. 

But  you  say,  if  we  photograph  the  figure  against  a  background  the  lines  and 
tones  on  the  latter  will  become  indistinct  and  blurred. 

That  is  true.  However,  you  will  find  that  many  photographers  of  to-day  are 
using  the  "reducer;"  are  treating  their  backgrounds  by  means  of  it.  The  re- 
ducer may  be  a  deviation  from  straight  photography,  but  some  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  photographic  profession  have  spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  prints  thus 
treated.     We  see  then  that  the  direction  of  photographic  portraiture  is  toward 


No.  3.  No.  I 

control.  It  remains  for  us  to  make  everything  within  the  frame  lines  a  vital  part 
of  the  whole  portrait  fabric,  everything  from  the  frame  inward  to  be  involved  with 
one  life  and  one  purpose. 

Now  who  among  us  feels  himself  well  grounded  in  art?  Who  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  is  fundamental?  How  are  we  to  do  more  than  grope  in  the 
dark? 

Take  the  simple  geometric  shapes  we  call  frames.  Have  they  not  meaning 
--each  distinct?  Will  not  a  portrait  placed  in  these  be  marred  unless  it  is  rightly 
fitted  to  the  character? 

Then  there  is  the  subject  of  lines.  Nature  builds  up  her  forms  with  lines, 
and  they  have  a  large  share  in  producing  the  emotions  nature  calls  forth  in  us. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  reason  for  unsatisfactory  quality  in  photographs  during  the 
past  is  due  to  misuse  of  lines.  If  we  in  the  profession  of  photography  had  known 
what  lines  are  and  what  they  express  in  a  picture,  we  should  have  long  since 
valued  the  abstract  line  in  place  of  those  gained  from  so-called  "studio  prop- 
erty;" the  bric-a-brac  that  has  been  so  costly. 

If  photographers  were  familiar  with  the  nature  of  lines,  light  and  dark,- light 
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and  shade,  with  spotting,  with  the  influence  of  irregular  shapes,  with  tone,  color, 
depth,  gradation,  how  light  and  dark  affect  the  emotions,  how  expression  is 
gained  through  these  elements,  there  would  be  far  less  worry  and  concern  about 
the  "lighting"  of  a  portrait. 

While  carefully  studying  through  the  principles  of  art  as  practically  applied 
to  photography,  I  found  that  after  eighteen  principles  that  were  absolutely  essen- 
tial had  been  covered,  the  subject  of"lighting"  was  the  nineteenth  and  last,  for 
lighting  depends  upon  these  eighteen  in  order  to  be  made  effective. 

For  many  years  we  have  puzzled  over  lighting,  believing  it  to  be  everything. 
In  fact  the  common  idea  was  that  if  the  "lighting"  is  right  almost  everything 
can  be  placed  back  of  the  sitter  and  the  effect  will  be  right. 

There  is  no  hope  in  that  direction.  Art  in  photography,  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  design,  architecture,  is  "space-filling,"  is  "space  division"  governed 
by  beauty  and  logic. 

To  elucidate  we  will  examine  the  background  in  picture  No.  7.  It  has  lines 
and  arrangements  of  light  and  dark  that  can  be  useful  to  a  figure,  but  that  can 
also  be  misused. 


No.  6.  No.  S. 

This  background  is  used  to  good  effect  in  picture  No.  7.  There  is  some- 
thing fresh,  something  creative,  in  the  combination  of  the  background  lines  with 
those  of  the  figure.  The  background  does  not  dwarf  the  figure— it  rather  exalts 
it.    The  figure  dominates  the  picture;  the  background  recedes,  "takes  its  place." 

Although  the  figure  is  seated,  the  upright  lines  in  the  background  help  to 
give  it  a  lofty  quality.  Although  the  arrangement  is  unusual,  its  portrait  effective- 
ness is  apparent.  Remove  any  of  the  lines  or  divert  them  from  their  direction 
and  the  figure  will  become  dwarfed. 

In  picture  No.  8  we  have  a  combination  of  the  background  with  the  figure 
of  a  woman.  Notice  in  No.  8  that  the  figure  is  standing  and  yet  it  looks  dwarfed, 
troubled,  uneasy,  unsatisfactory.  Why?  Because  the  powerful  lines  of  the  pillar 
and  the  powerful  spaces  on  the  side  overwhelm  her  figure,  making  her  an  incident 
in  the  picture  instead  of  the  dominating  feature.  If  the  picture  was  toned  darker 
as  a  whole,  so  that  it  would  be  less  spotty  in  effect,  the  chances  are  that  a  pic- 
torial improvement  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  the  portrait  would  result.  But 
as  it  is  there  is  weakness  in  the  composition. 

Reviewing  the  prints,  we  can  now  plainly  see  that  the  question  is.  Can  we 
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cr  can  we  not  construct  a  picture?  For  portraiture  of  the  exalted  kind  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  ability  to  make  a  picture.  We  have  learned  that  only  with 
masterly  pictorial  composition  can  we  realize  fully  the  personality  of  the  sitter. 

Among  photographers  the  belief  at  present  is  deeply  rooted  that  facial  ex- 
pression makes  or  "unmakes"  the  strength  of  the  personality.  Facial  expression 
cannot  be  rated  too  highly  when  we  compose  well  but  it  is  of  no  help  whatever 
when  we  merely  group  natural  objects  as  in  print  No.  1.  It  is  almost  irritating 
when  there  is  lack  of  construction  as  in  print  No.  2,  because  the  figure,  being 
without  support,  the  expression  lacks  repose.  We  do  not  want  a  figure  aggres- 
sive as  in  print  No.  2;  we  want  the  retirement  of  the  figure  into  its  proper  sphere 
of  influence  in  the  picture.  Out  of  that  sphere  of  influence  its  life  should  eman- 
ate and  interest  us  mentally  and  soulfully. 

Notice  that  No.  3  has  ''mood."  there  is  a  picture  trance  in  it:  we  are  soothed 
while  looking  at  it.     No.  2  is  without  any  of  these  qualities,  and  by  c 


No.  T  No.  8. 

find  it  materialistic,  too  unpleasantly  assertive,  the  pose  becomes  forced;  the 
figure  is  plainly  in  an  awkward  situation.  It  perpetually  affirms  that  its  stay  in 
the  frame  limits  is  but  transitory. 

Can  we  not  now  see  that  "picture  quality"  must  be  our  watchword?  We 
should  aim  not  to  make  a  figure  "stand  out."  but  most  emphatically  we  must 
learn  to  make  it  stay  in  its  place.  If  I  may  so  express  myself,  photo-portraiture 
to-day  is  almost  paralyzed  because  of  the  lack  of  "slay  in"  quality.  Learn  to 
make  a  figure  stay  in  its  place  and  you  have  the  picture. 

The  lesson  to  be  remembered  is  that  you  cannot  make  a  portrait  unless  you 
know  how  to  make  a  picture. 

There  is  nothing  discouraging  about  this.  We  all,  young  and  old.  can  learn 
the  fundamental  principles  in  art  and  we  can  grow  in  the  ability  to  express  our 
thoughts  and  our  feelings.  The  work  coming  from  our  hands  will  vary,  for 
some  have  better  thoughts  than  others,  some  have  richer  feeling,  but  whatever 
the  product,  it  will  be  wanted  because  of  the  beauty,  the  logic  and  the  personal 
quality. 
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The  British  Convention  of  1902  met 
in  Cambridge,  the  inaugural  ceremon- 
ies being  held  in  the  Guildhall  on  the 
evening  of  July  7th,  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  coun- 
try, or  indeed  of  any  country,  the  mere 
list  of  the  names  of  whom  should  for- 
ever set  at  rest  any  question  as  to  the 
dignity  of  photography  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  least,  and  fill  with  envy  the 
hearts  of  those  on  this  side  who  are  so 
anxious  to  raise  the  "status"  of  the 
photographer. 

The  convention,  as  usual,  opened 
with  a  reception  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  in  their  official  robes,  and 
accompanied  by  the  civic  insignia,  of 
course.  This  was  followed  by  the 
usual  address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor, 
in  which  the  classical  city  and  all  within 
it  was  handed  over  to  the  convention 
to  be  photographed  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

The  retiring  president,  Sir  William 
Herschel,  then  introduced  his  succes- 
sor, Sir  Robert  Ball,  whose  name  is  as 
a  household  word  wherever  and  when- 
ever astronomy  comes  to  the  top,  and 
whose  presidential  address,  really  an 
excellent  lecture,  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  fine  lantern  slides,  will  long  be  re- 
membered. The  subject  was  recent 
astro-physical  and  photo-astronomical 
work,  ample  justice  being  done  to  the 
labors  of  Barnard,  Jackson  and  other 
American  astronomers,  delivered  in  Sir 
Robert's  well  known  popular  and  en- 
thusiastic style.  In  his  beautifully  hu- 
morous way,  in  replying  to  the  vote  of 
thanks,  he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet  who 
had  never  been  found  wrong,  the  rea- 
son being  that  he   had  never   foretold 


anything  that  was  to  happen  earlier 
than  60,000  years  hence. 

Convention  week  was  spent  in  the 
usual  way,  excursions  to  places  of  pho- 
tographic or  other  interest  during  the 
days,  and  meetings,  instructive  or  other- 
wise, in  the  evenings;  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  former  perhaps  being  the 
visit  on  the  invitation  of  the  president 
and  Lady  Ball  to  the  observatory  and 
private  grounds  of  their  official  resi- 
dence. 

Howard  Farmer  discoursed  on 
'•Clerk  Maxwell's  Gifts  to  Photog- 
raphy ;"  Thomas  Ulingworth  dealt  with 
enlarging;  practically  demonstrating  a 
method  of  making  large  negatives  suit- 
able for  carbon  or  other  printing  meth- 
ods; and  Harold  Baker,  with  a  series  of 
lantern  slides,  gave  valuable  hints  as  to 
posing  and  lighting. 

There  was  the  usual  dinner,  at  which 
Mrs.  Snowden  Ward  did  the  unusual  in 
replying  for  "The  Ladies,"  and  in  such 
a  highly  creditable  manner  as  to  induce 
the  wish  that  it  was  more  usual.  The 
photographing  of  the  group,  and  the 
usual  business  meeting,  at  which  Perth, 
one  of  the  prettiest  cities  of  Scotland, 
was  fixed  on   for  the   1903  convention. 

Knowing  the  enthusiasm  (when  the 
distance  is  not  too  great)  of  the  Scot- 
tish photographer  as  we  do,  we  can 
safely  predict  for  the  Perth  convention 
a  record  attendance,  and  as  it  was 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Both- 
amely,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  to  hold  at  it  an  exhibition  of  the 
members'  Cambridge  convention  work, 
many  will  be  there  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  see  whether  they  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  it. 
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Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures   for  criticism  (only   one   print  at  a  time),  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  V. 


1493.  T.  H.  Jackson. — "Over  the 
Ridge."  We  like  this  without  being 
quite  able  to  say  why;  but  probably,  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  least,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  exactly  the  na- 
ture of  the  rocky  ridge  and  the  fore- 
ground leading  up  to  it,  and  the  mental 
exercise  involved  in  the  attempt  to  de- 
cipher it,  and  also  because  of  its  com- 
paratively true  tonality. 


1494.  W.  J.  McGuffage. — "Near 
Round  Lake."  The  highly  glossy  sur- 
face makes  it  difficult  to  regard  this 
print  with  favor.  One  does  not  like  to 
have  to  turn  a  print  from  angle  to 
angle  in  relation  to  the  light  before  the 
subject  can  be  recognized.  The  ar- 
rangement is  faulty.  A  large  mass  of 
foliage  occupying  nearly  one  half  of  the 
space  on  the  right,  reaching  up  to  the 
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top,  and  nothing  higher  than  the  hori- 
zon to  balance  it  on  the  left,  feels  lop- 
sided and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  fine 
subject,  well  photographed,  but  from 
an  unsatisfactory  point  of  view. 

1495.  W.  R.  Hyde. — "An  Approach- 
ing Storm"  is  more  creditable  in  the  at- 
tempt than  .the  execution.  You  never 
saw  such  a  white  sky — simply  white 
paper— -contrasted  with  clouds  so 
black,  never  even  in  the  brightest  of 
sunshine.  The  white  sky  is  the  result 
of  forcing  development,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  made  necessary  by  under  ex- 
posure. Nor  have  you  gained  anything 
by  the  forcing,  as  the  landscape  and 
troughs  of  the  wavelets  are  simply 
blackened  paper.  In  short,  the  photo- 
graph is  worthless  from  under  expo- 
sure. 

1496.  A.  G.  Graff. — '^Counting  His 
Pennies"  is  an  excellent  example  of  kal- 
litype  printing  that  might  have  been 
considerably  improved  as  a  picture.  A 
newspaper  boy  ascertaining  his  finan- 
cial position  has  had  such  prominence 
given  to  his  shirt  and  braces,  neither 
of  which  are  approaching  the  dilapi- 
dated condition  incident  to  the  class, 
as  to  attract  and  keep  the  attention 
from  everything  else.  Then,  while  one 
foot  is  partly  out  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  print,  his  hat  reaches  within  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  top,  giving  a 
feeling  lhat  he  is  drawn  out  to  an  un- 
usual length.  The  pose,  also,  is  unsat- 
isfactory, looking  as  if  arranged  on 
purpose  to  show  an  unnatural  bend  in 
the  right  leg.  To  make  the  figure  this 
size  with  your  8-inch  lens  your  view 
point  has  been  too  near,  making  both 
hands  and  nose  unnaturally  large. 

If  your  object  was  to  produce  a  tran- 
script of  the  boy  as  he  is,  a  realistic 
representation,  as  we  think  it  was,  then 
you  only  needed  to  make  it  on  a  slight- 
ly smaller  scale — to  go  a  little  farther 
back,  to  have  achieved  a  very  decided 
success.  You  cannot  make  a  four  and 
three  quarter  inch  figure  of  a  boy  with 
an  eight-inch  lens  without  such  exag- 
geration of  the  nearer  parts  as  you 
have  here.  You  should  have  been  con- 
tent with  a  three-inch  figure,  or  em- 
ployed a  ten  or  twelve-inch  lens. 

We  notice  your  remarks  anent  the 
"White  River,"  but  think  you  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  perspective 
with  the  twelve  was  better  than  with 
the  17-inch  lens.    Our  experience  is  al- 


ways in  favor  of  the  narrower  angle 
with  such  subjects.  We  also  noticed 
the  mistake  with  the  clouds,  but  did  not 
say  so,  being  sure  that  you  would  dis- 
cover it  yourself.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  copy  of  the  "White  River" 
now  sent  convinces  us  more  than  ever 
that  a  narrower  angle — a  more  distant 
distance — would  have  been  a  very  de- 
cided improvement. 

1497.  Chas.  Hass. — "By  the  Road- 
side." We  hardly  see  the  object  you 
had  in  view  in  choosing  this  subject. 
A  foreground  reaching  to  within  about 
a  third  of  the  top  and  consisting  of  two 
nearly  equal  triangles,  the  one  a  slice 
of  the  road,  the  other  a  mass  of  tang- 
led grass  with  a  row  of  tree  trunks  ap- 
parently cut  off  just  below  the  branches. 
Puzzling,  also,  is  your  method  of  focus- 
ing, the  only  indication  of  it  being  on 
the  picket  fence  in  the  extreme  distance, 
the  individual  pickets  of  which  are  quite 
plain,  while  the  foreground  would  not 
displease  the  most  fuzzy  of  the  fuzzi- 
ests. 

While  it  is  certain  that  the  fence  was 
not  the  motif  or  objective  point,  it  is 
equally  the  fact  that  we  cannot  find  in 
the  photograph  even  a  suggestion  of 
anything  else,  or  anything  that  should 
have  induced  you  to  spend  a  plate  on 
it.  And  yet  there  seems  to  us  material 
for  a  good  picture.  Had  it  been  an  up- 
right .carried  high  enough  to  include 
the  full  length  of  the  trees  and  two 
suitable  figures,  say  a  male  and  female 
couple  resting  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
nearest  tree,  and  the  lens  focused  on 
them  with  an  aperture  large  enough  to 
have  surrounded  the  distant  fence  with 
the  haze  of  atmosphere,  you  might 
have  had  something  of  which  you  could 
well  be  proud. 

1498.  Andrew  Safe.— "The  Path 
Through  the  Woods"  has  two  serious 
faults;  the  path  is  too  central,  leaving 
the  trees  on  its  sides  too  equally  bal- 
anced, and  the  exposure  has  been  so 
much  too  short  that  the  trees  are  sim- 
ply black  and  the  parts  of  the  path  on 
which  direct  light  has  fallen,  as  well  as 
the  distance,  merely  white  paper.  A 
point  of  view  that  would  have  made  the 
path  go  out  of  the  picture  instead  of 
straight  on  to  its  centre,  and  an  ex- 
posure sufficient  to  give  the  light  and 
shade  in  something  approaching  -truth, 
would  have  been  a  very  decided  im- 
provement.    There  most  certainly  was 
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nothing  either  so  white  or  so  black  in 
the  subject  when  you  photographed  it. 
1499-  J-  W.  McF.,  Jr. — The  unnamed 
print  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  those 
subjects  that  in  nature  are  simply 
charming,  but  that  make  the  worst  of 
failures  when  pictorially  represented; 
a  pool  in  which  the  reflections  are  as 
strongly  defined  ss  the  objects  them- 
selves. The  subject,  with  shadows  in- 
stead of  reflections,  and  not  so  flatly 
lighted,  might  have  made  a  good  pic- 
ture. Try  it  again,  but  in  light  that 
will  give  greater  contrast  and  destroy 
the  reflections  by  "troubling  the  water" 
with  a  stone  or  otherwise  just  before 
the  exposure.  Then,  don't  print  so 
deeply,  and  when  you  send  again  give 
us  your  full  name,  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  for  our  own  satisfac- 
tion. 

1500.  H.  Bryant. — "Shooting  the 
Chutes"  is  hardly  a  subject  for  criti- 
cism, except  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  and  as  it  is  evidently  a  snap  with 
a  white  paper  sky  and  water  known 
that  it  is  such  only  because  of  the  re- 
flections,  it  is  little  better  than  a  waste 
of  material.  Photography  deserves  to 
be  taken  more  seriously  before  you  can 
make  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
a  picture.  A  building  without  light  and 
shade,  as  this  is,  shows  want  of  thought 
in  selecting  the  lighting. 

1501.  W.  J.  Merrill.— 'The  Plough- 
man" is  from  probably  the  very  worse 
point  of  view  that  could  have  been  se- 
lected, the  print  being  divided  into 
three  horizontal  lines  or  strips,  a  fore- 
ground perfectly  bare,  the  part  which 
is  being  ploughed,  and  a  strip  of  trees, 
or  rather  the  trunks  thereof,  and  man 
and  horse  are  taken  straight  on,  or  go- 
ing straight  across  the  print.  Then  the 
technique  is  as  bad  as  the  selection,  the 
land  or  soil  being  ploughed  being  as 
white  as  the  white  shirt  worn  by  the 
ploughman.  The  exposure  has  been 
too  short,  and  the  development  carried 
much  too  far. 

1502.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Schenck.— "Fay" 
is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  print 
last  sent,  but  you  are  still  too  ambitious 
as  to  size  and  in  consequence  have  cut 
off  part  of  the  pretty  child's  feet.  The 
technique  is  almost  faultless  and  the 
pose,  although  stiff  and  mechanical,#  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  all  too  equal  lines 
of  the  arms,  it  is  very  decidedly  natural. 
Work  as  good  as  this  is  encouraging, 


and  the  three  seconds  with  f/S  has  not 
been  at  all  too  long.  Your  next  step 
should  be  the  study  of  the  background 
in  relation  to  the  figure,  how  to  light  it 
so  as  to  separate  the  two  from  each 
other,  and  instead  of  a  four  and  a  half 
inch  figure,  with  your  apparatus,  it 
should  not  be  longer  than  three  and  a 
half,  or  at  most  three  and  three  quarters 
Never  so  completely  fill  the  plate  with 
the  figure,  and  don't  expect  to  make 
good  portraits  with  a  lens  the  focal 
length  of  which  is  shorter  than  twice 
the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the 
plate. 

1503.  S.  Townsend. —  "Sleepy  Hol- 
low," No.  2,  taken  with  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  doublet,  is  a  beautiful  sub- 
ject, one  of  the  many  such  to  be  found 
in  the  lanes  of  rural  England,  and,  with 
one  serious  exception,  and  an  excep- 
tion for  which  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est excuse,  photographed  admirably. 
A  thatched  cottage  at  a  bend  of  a  lane, 
with  a  few  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  a 
bush  of  ribus  or  other  decorative  plant 
ii  front,  the  whole  dominated  by  beau- 
tiful foliage  of  larger  growth,  which  at 
the  same  time  serves  as  a  frame  to  the 
picture.  The  scene,  to  those  who  know 
anything  of  English  rural  life,  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  kind  of  peaceful  happiness, 
altogether    unknown    in     this    country. 

But,  alas,  you  have  omitted  the  one 
thing  absolutely  essential  in  this  kind 
of  work,  to  expose  for  the  shadows, 
and  the  all  too  short  exposure  has  in- 
duced over  development  till  the  sky  and 
such  parts  of  the  lane  as  are  in  direct 
sunlight  are,  in  the  negative,  perfectly 
opaque  and  in  the  print  unsubdued 
white,  such  a  white  as  is  never  found 
in  nature.  As  you  are  too  far  away  to 
repeat  the  exposure,  you  may  improve 
this  negative  considerably  by  reducing 
the  sky  line  and  parts  of  the  lane,  and 
intensifying  the  in  the  bush  in  front  and 
foliage  at  the  sides.  You  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  with  a  single  lens 
working  at  about  f/i6,  snapping  on 
such  subjects  is  simply  wasting  mater- 
ial. No.  1  has  the  same  fault,  and  in 
addition  has  a  perspective  that  seems 
ludicrous  from  the  employment  of  a 
lens  (the  doublet)  of  much  too  short 
focus  for  the  size  of  plate.  The  road 
is,  in  the  foreground,  4j4  inches  wid?, 
and  so  violent  is  the  perspective  that 
it  would  come  to  a  point  within  a  dis- 
tance of  \Y\. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents* 


R.  G.  Balingal. — It  is  said  that  weak 
carbon  prints  may  be  strengthened  b>' 
immersion  in  a  solution  of  logwood  or 
potassium  permanganate,  but  we  have 
experimented  with  both  and  prefer  to 
discard  such  a  print  and  make  another. 
It  will  be  found  in  every  respect  better 
to  buy  than  to  attempt  to  make  the  tis- 
sue. The  pigments  used  are  usually 
permanent,  at  least  we  have  never  seen 
an  example  of  fading. 

Ellen  Brycb. — The  best  way  would 
be  to  discard  the  hard  or  "too  con- 
trasty"  negative  and  make  another,  giv- 
ing a  longer  exposure,  but  if  that  can- 
not be  done,  you  may,  by  proceeding  as 
follows,  produce  a  soft  good  enlarg- 
ment:  Place  an  ordinary  plate,  a  slow 
rather  than  a  rapid  one,  face  to  face 
with  the  hard  negative,  and,  in  a  print- 
ing frame  expose  for  a  few  seconds  to 
artificial  light.  The  exposure  must  be 
a  matter  of  experiment  and  should  be 
such  as  will  give  on  development  a  de- 
posit in  the  shadows  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  contrast.  The  negative  and 
ghost  of  a  positive  should  be  bound 
together  face  to  face  as  they  were  ex- 
posed, and  this  placed  in  the  enlarging 
camera  or  lantern.  If  the  lights  in  the 
negative  have  been,  by  accumulative 
development,  rendered  quite  opaque, 
they  may  be  reduced  by  persulphate  of 
ammonia  before  making  the  positive 
of  course. 

M.  L.  McDougal. — The  negative 
came  broken  into  many  pieces,  but  one 
of  the  corners  was  large  enough  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  yellow  stain.  It  is  a 
result  of  insufficient  fixing,  either  in  a 
too  weak  solution  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  in  too  early  removal  from  the 
fixing  bath.  We  had  thought  that  it 
was  universally  known  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  white  silver  bromide 
from  the  plate  was  not  a  proof  that  the 
negative  was  sufficiently  fixed,  and  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
solution  for  at  least  half  as  long  again 
as  it  had  taken  to  bring  it  to  that  stage. 
Reasons  enough  will  be  found  in  our 
back  numbers  for  the  use  of  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  in  preference  to  those 
that  are  not,  but  we  should  like  to  know 
why  photographers  generally  continue 
to  use  a  plate  sensitive  only  to  one  of 
the  primary  colors  when  they  have  at 
their  command  one  sensitive  more  or 
less  to  all  three. 


Max  Abel. — The  blue  print  formula 
offer  still  stands,  none  of  those  already 
sent  in  giving  paper  of  sufficient  rapid- 
ity or  permanence.  If  yours  is  all  that 
you  say,  it  might,  commercially,  be 
made  of  considerable  value  to  you.  We 
shall  treat  it  confidentially  and  advise 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  It  is  con- 
trary to  rule  to  give  the  addresses  of 
our  correspondents,  but  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  J.  R.  iMcK.,  under  cover  to 
us  shall  be  forwarded. 

R.  H.  Allen. — You  will  find  in  a  re- 
cent number,  which  we  are  too  far  from 
home  to  more  particularly  indicate,  in- 
structions for  removing  the  tarnish 
from  an  old  daguerreotype,  but  as  it  is 
evident  you  have  had  no  experience  of 
that  work  and  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  the  image,  you  had 
better  hand  it  to  some  one  who  does. 
If,  as  you  say,  you  cannot  find  such  an 
one  and  your  customer  is  willing  to 
wait,  send  it  to  us  at  Tioga  Centre  any 
time  after  September  20th  and  we  shall 
gladly  restore  the  image  to  its  pristine 
beauty. 

George  Sands. — We  have  forwarded 
your  letter  to  the  maker  of  the  lens, 
but  must  decline  to  notice  the  prints 
under  the  prescribed  conditions.  Our 
object  is  to  help,  not  to  flatter,  even 
for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

S.  L.  G. — The  mistake  arises  from  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  while  the  Brit- 
ish pint  contains  (twenty  ounces,  the 
American  is  only  sixteen. 

A.  H.  Hunter. — Never  mind  the  U. 
S.  numbers,  they  are  meaningless  to 
ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  camera 
carriers  and  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  society  that  invented  them.  F/4 
was,  at  the  time  of  their  introduction, 
the  largest  aperture  in  use  and  was 
made  the  unit — No  1. — so  that  now 
when  larger  apertures  are  common  they 
require  to  be  indicated  by  decimals.  We 
hope  opticians  will  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample and  mark  stop  lenses  only  in 
their  focal  fraction,  f/8,  f/i6t  and  so 
on,  each  being  just  twice  the  value  of 
its  predecessor,  or  half  that  of  its  fol- 
lower. The  focal  fraction  speaks  for 
itself,  the  number  means  nothing  to 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject 
and  can  carry  the  relation  of  each  in 
his  memory. 
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Lenses  Again. 

\X7E  have  often  said  that 
there  is  nothing  con- 
nected with  photog- 
raphy about  which  photog- 
raphers know  so  little  as 
about  their  lenses  generally, 
or  even  the  lenses  that  they 
usually  employ;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
almost  as  often  told  in  these 
pages  all  about  them  that  a 
photographer  needs  to  know. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  in 
which  we  are  not  consulted 
as  to  the  particular  lens  best 
suited  for,  sometimes  particu- 
lar, and  sometimes  "all 
round"  work,  and  even  asked 
to  recommend  the  lens  of  a 
particular  maker,  although 
we  have  again  and  again  stat- 
ed that  it  is  contrary  to  rule 
to  do  so. 
Such  correspondents  are 
Aith,ir  w.  wiide.  generally  referred  to  one  or 

"kaster  limbs."  other  of  the  many  articles  on 

lenses  to  be  found  in  our  back 
volumes,  a  method  not  available  to  those  who  have  more  recently  joined 
our  ranks,  and  consequently  this  is  intended  for  them  and  those  who 
many  come  after  them. 
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Lenses  are  employed  for  two  widely  different  purposes,  the  purely 
pictorial  and  the  technical  or  scientific;  although  in  some  phases  they 
come  pretty  closely  together.  By  "purely  pictorial"  we  mean  the  ex- 
posure in  the  camera  for  direct  pictures  in  which,  while  not  violating  the 
natural  aspect  of  things,  the  individuality  of  the  artist  shall  be  more 
or  less  evident.  The  technical,  in  addition  to  the  employment  of  pho- 
tography for  the  illustration  of  scientific  subjects,  may  by  stretching 
a  point,  be  made  to  include  the  making  of  small  negatives  for  enlarging, 
the  enlarging  itself,  and  the  making  of  negatives  for  lantern  slides. 

Now,  for  purely  pictorial  work,  the  most  important  feature  or  qual- 
ity of  a  lens  is  its  focal  length  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  plate  it  is  in- 
tended to  qover.  .  From  the  optician's  point  of  view  the  larger  the  plate,, 
with  good. definition,  that  can  be  covered  with  a  lens  of  a  given  focat 
length  the  greater  the  triumph,  and  he  lists  such  lenses  as  capable  of 
covering  such  plates,  as  an  indication  of  his  success,  and  not  as  a 
recommendation  to  so  employ  them.  Photographers,  knowing  little 
about  lenses,  but  seeing  them  so  listed,  have  got  into  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing, thinking,  and  worse  still,  of  using  them  as  7x5,  12x10,  and  so 
on,  with  the  result  that  "photographic  perspective"  has  become  a  by- 
word. Dealers,  or  those  who  fit  lenses  into  cameras  and  have  them 
on  sale  ready  for  use,  follow  suit,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  cam- 
eras so  fitted  send  their  operators  so  near  the  subject  as  to  give  an  ap- 
parently ludicrous  perspective.  Moral :  Never  buy  a  camera  with  lens 
already  in  place  without  knowing  that  the  lens  is  long  enough,  and  bet- 
ter still,  select  a  suitable  lens,  and  then  get  a  camera  to  fit  it. 

Most  opticians,  when  led  to  speak  of  focus  in  relation  to  base  line 
of  picture,  recommend  a  focus  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  plate,  say> 
8*4  inches  for  5x7,  but  even  that  is  too  short.  For  a  perspective  that 
will  feel  correct  in  a  landscape  it  should  not  be  less  than  once  and  a 
half  the  longest  way  of  the  plate ;  ioj4  for  5x7  for  landscapes,  and 
twice  that  length,  or  14  inches,  for  portraiture,  and  this  applies  equally 
to  all  kinds  or  qualties  of  lenses. 

Next  to  the  focal  length,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  applies  equally  to 
all  lenses,  is  perhaps  speed,  and  that  is  entirely  a*  question  of  aperture — 
the  largest  stop  or  diaphragm  with  which  the  lens  will  give  the  desired 
definition.  For  speed,  lenses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  older,  of 
which  the  rectilinear  with  a  working  aperture  of  f/8,  and  its  single  ele- 
ments at  f/16,  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  and  the  modern  anastigmats  at 
f/$,  more  or  less,  and  the  elements  at  half  that,  or,  say,  f/10.  To  put  it 
in  another  way :  For  purely  pictorial  purposes,  the  only  advantage  that 
the  modern  anastigmat  has  over  its  predecessor,  the  rectilinear,  is  that 
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it  works  in  about  half  the  time ;  an  advantage  only  to  those  who  hanker 
after  rapid  shutter  exposures. 

But  although  the  lenses  of  the  rectilinear  type  and  their  elements 
are,  for  purely  pictorial  purposes,  quite  equal  to  the  more  costly  anas- 
tigmats,  except  in  the  matter  of  rapidity,  their  application  is  limited. 
Their  astigmatism,  curvature  of  field, — really  an  advantage  in  some 
cases,  and  other  faults,  unfit  them  for  the  finer  technical  and  scientific 
work,  and  even  for  copying. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  our  advice  is  to  buy  the  best  lens 
that  your  purse  will  admit  of,  as,  although  for  purely  pictorial  pur- 
poses its  higher  qualities  are  not  essential,  the  more  perfect  the  article 
the  greater  the  pleasure  in  its  possession.  Whatever  the  size  of  the 
plate  you  mean  to  work,  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  if  a  doublet, 
should  not  be  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  longest  way  of  the  plate. 
Should  the  focal  length  not  be  marked  on  the  mount,  it  will  be  near 
enough  to  focus  on  a  distant  object  and  measure  the  distance  between 
the  focusing  glass  and  the  diaphragm.  With  a  single  lens  focus  in 
the  same  way,  and  measure  from  the  ground  glass  to  the  back  of  the 
lens. 

The  single  lens  will  be  found  to  have  an  aperture,  that  is,  the  lar- 
gest stop,  of  about  //16,  and  except  that  it  works  four  times  slower,  is, 
for  landscape  work,  in  every  respect  as  good  as,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  better  than  the  doublet.  Its  principal  faults  are  a  slight  curving 
inwards  of  marginal  lines,  hardly  discernible  in  the  photograph,  curva- 
ture of  field, — the  margins  come  to  a  focus  nearer  the  lens  than  the 
center  and  astigmatism,  faults  that  by  some  are  considered  virtues, 
making  selective  focusing  possible.  During  photography's  first  two 
decades  the  single  lens  was  universally  employed  in  landscape  work, 
and  so  far  at  least  as  technique  is  concerned,  and  the  technique  is  de- 
pendent on  the  lens,  there  was  much  of  it  that  would  have  compared 
favorably  with  the  best  by  the  most  modern  lenses. 

The  doublet,  known  variously  as  "rectilinear,"  "rectigraphic,"  "sym- 
metrical," etc.,  and  costing  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  single  lens, 
has  generally  an  aperture  of  f/8  and  consequently  of  four  times  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  single  lens,  gives,  as  one  of  its  names  implies,  straight 
lines ;  and  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Jena  glass,  making  possible  the 
newer  anastigmat  family,  was  the  best  lens  for  all  round  work;  and 
for  the  purely  pictorial,  both  portrait  and  landscape,  is  still  equal  to  the 
best,  costing  three  times  as  much.  It  is  not,  however,  so  well  suited 
for  copying  or  other  purposes  requiring  a  flat  field  and  good  definition 
toward  the  edges  as  most  of  the  astigmats.    Where  money  is  not  an 
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object,  or  to  those  who  have  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  perfect 
things  altogether  irrespective  of  whether  that  perfection  is  essential  to 
their  work,  we  say  get  one  or  other  of  the  anastigmat  family.  It  will 
do  all  that  the  older  lenses  will  do  and  much  that  they  will  not,  and 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  be  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever." 

In  the  construction  of  the  anastigmat,  by  whatever  name  the  opti- 
cian may  choose  to  call  it,  he  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  go,  and  our  experience  warrants  us  in 
saying  that  they  are  all  about  equally  perfect.  To  those  who  ask  us  for 
advice  we  say  consult  our  advertising  pages  and  select  that  which  in 
focal  length  and  aperture  seems  most  suited  for  the  work  at  which  you 
aim,  in  perfect  confidence  of  getting  a  perfect  instrument. 

There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  that  we  desire  to  make.  The 
single  elements  of  most  of  the  anastigmats  are  as  perfectly  corrected  as 
is  the  double  lens,  so  that  the  front  or  back  may  be  employed  for  gen- 
eral direct  work,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  first-class  photographers, 
with  considerable  advantage.  The  single  elements  of  a  ten  and  a  half 
inch  symmetrical  anastigmat,  the  minimum  length  in  our  opinion  for  a 
7x5  plate,  have  a  focus  of  over  twenty  inches,  inconveniently  long  for 
most  purposes.  We  should  therefore  select  one  of  between  seven 
and  eight  inches,  employing  it  only  on  plates  of  5x4  inches,  making 
negatives  for  enlargement,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  and  on  7x5  for  copying 
or  other  work  requiring  technical  accuracy.  The  single  lenses  of  such 
a  lens,  if  symmetrical,  will  be  of  about  fifteen  inches  focus,  or  if  unsym- 
metrical  one  a  little  shorter  and  the  other  a  little  longer;  but  each 
making  a  perfect  lens  for  almost  all  kinds  of  pictorial  work.  The  com- 
bination or  double  lens  with  its  aperture  from  f/y  to  f/$9  or  even  larger, 
may  then  be  employed  on  4x5  for  snapping  and  the  other  already  indi- 
cated purposes,  and  the  single  elements  for  serious  pictorial  work,  on 
5x7  or  larger,  and  whatever  may  happen.  Whether  the  efforts  are  fol- 
lowed by  failure  or  success,  the  former  can  never  be  attributed  to  the 
lenses. 


Carbon  Printing. — The  fact  that  in  carbon  printing  development 
must  follow  closely  after  printing  is  sometimes  stated  as  an  objection 
to  this,  in  many  respects,  the  best  of  all  printing  methods.  According 
to  the  president  of  one  of  the  British  photographic  societies,  however, 
the  objection  is  easily  overcome,  it  being  only  necessary  to  remove  by 
washing  every  trace  of  the  bichromate  from  the  exposed  tissue  and  dry 
it,  to  make  it  keep  indefinitely,  and  be  ready  for  development  at  any  time. 


When  To  Photograph. 

By  J.  W.  Robertson, 

IN  no  branch  of  manufac- 
ture has  there  been  such 
giant  strides  during  the 
last  twenty  years  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  photographic 
apparatus  and  material;  and 
yet  if  to-day  it  were  to  be 
confined  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  make  photographs  that 
are  worth  looking  at,  or  in- 
deed the  paper  they  are  print- 
ed on,  it  would  not  be  great- 
er, if  indeed  so  great,  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago. 

For  this  there  are  two  rea- 
sons; first,  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  camera  and  the 
"fatal  facility"  with  which  an 
image  of  some  kind  can  be 
obtained;  and,  secondly,  and 
growing  out  of  it,  the  taking 
to  photography  as  a  mere 
amusement  by  thousands  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  its  first 
principles ;  who  go  about 
pressing  the  button  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  who, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
can  only  make  pictures  under 
conditions  fatal  to  picture 
making. 
Anhur  w.  wad*.  It  is  with  the  second  and 

""  ""  only  one  phase  of  that,  the 

conditions  favorable  to  picture  making,  that  I  at  present  mean  to  deal. 
On  what  kind  of  day  and  at  what  particular  time  or  times  are  good  pic- 
tures most  likely  to  be  made? 

The  most  ignorant  camera  carrier  possesses  the  little  knowledge 
that  is  the  dangerous  thing.  He  knows  that  light  is  an  essential  factor 
in  picture  making,  and  thinking  that  the  more  of  it  there  is  the  better 
the  picture  will  be,  prefers  the  brightest  sunshine  and  the  middle  of  the 
day  for  his  work.  The  beauty  of  a  landscape  depends  largely  on  its 
tonal  values ;  on  the  reproduction  of  the  various  degrees  of  luminosity 
from  the  deepest  shadow  to  the  highest  light;  and  on  the  length  and 
lay  of  the  shadows,  neither  of  which  can  be  secured  at  their  best  under 
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those  conditions.  In  bright  sunshine  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
proverbial  "soot  and  whitewash;"  shadows,  such  as  they  are,  without 
detail;  and  lights  of  all  degrees  of  gradation  equally  opaque  in  the 
negative  and  all  equally  impervious  to  light. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  the  sun  near  the  zenith,  the 
shadows,  where  there  are  any,  are  at  their  worst  and  cannot  be  made 
to  tell  from  any  point  of  view.  The  true  picture  maker  will  avoid  glar- 
ing sunshine,  and  where  that  cannot  altogether  be  done,  he  will  make 
his  exposures  in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon  while  the  sun  is 
low  and  the  cast  shadows  long.  For  most  purposes,  however,  he  will 
prefer  a  cloudy  or  even  dull  day ;  in  either  of  which  the  most  charming 
effects  of  light  and  shade  in  just  the  necessary  contrasts,  are  easily  ob- 
tained. On  such  days  the  wooded  dell,  the  broad  landscape  with  distant 
hills,  and  even  that  most  trying  of  all  subjects,  a  foaming  fall  framed  in 
foliage  and  rock,  are  better  photographed  than  under  any  other  con- 
ditions. 

But  of  all  times  or  conditions,  commend  me  to  a  misty  morning. 
With  the  "mist"  just  dense  enough  to  leave  foreground  objects  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet  in  fairly  good  definition  and  all  beyond  more  and 
more  obscured,  the  merest  tyro  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  something  both 
impressive  and  suggestive.  One  of  the  finest  photographic  pictures  I 
ever  saw  consisted  of  the  simplest  possible  matter.  I  think  I  have  be- 
fore said  something  about  it  in  these  pages.  It  was  a  rude  wayside 
station  on  a  railroad  crossing,  a  prairie,  a  single  figure,  and  nothing 
more.  He  stood  close  to  the  line,  his  hand  at  his  ear  in  an  attitude  of 
intense  listening,  which,  combined  with  an  expression  that  told  of  both 
hope  and  fear,  never  failed  to  suggest  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
a  weary  waiting  for  a  loved  one  who  might  come  by  an  overdue  train. 

But  the  "misty  morning"  is  fleeting,  giving  little  time  to  think  out  a 
picture  before  it  is  gone,  so  that  he  who  would  take  advantage  of  it 
must  prepare  beforehand.  Subject,  point  of  view,  and  every  little  de- 
tail should  be  so  arranged  that  nothing  remains  but  to  hurry  to  the 
ground  and  make  the  exposures  on  plates  that  are  both  orthochro- 
matic  and  backed. 


Carbon  Printing. — Francis  Fielding,  in  the  Blackburn  Standard, 
calls  attention  to  a  hitherto  little  known  peculiarity  in  carbon  printing. 
He  finds  by  careful  experiment  that  the  exposure  of  carbon  tissue  varies 
according  to  the  color  of  the  pigment  employed.  He  says :  "Take,  for 
example,  the  two  tissues,  warm  black  and  warm  sepia.  Black,  being  an 
opaque  color,  will  not  require  as  great  a  depth  of  pigment  to  render  a 
shadow  as  sepia,  which  is  partly  transparent.  Suppose  a  given  negative 
required  four  tints  for  sepia,  warm  sepia>  would  require  five,  warm  black, 
green,  and  blue  would  each  require  two  tints.  Red  chalk  or  terra-cotta, 
although  a  light  color,  is  opaque,  and  would  require  about  three  tints. 
It  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  The  darker  the  color  the  shorter  the 
exposure,  the  lighter  the  color  the  longer." 
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Specialism  in  Photography. — VIL  Portraiture. 

By  James  Ross. 

f~\  F  all  phases  of  pictorial  photography,  portraiture  is  at  once  the 
^-^  highest,  the  most  highly  appreciated,  the  most  universally  prac- 
tised, and  the  most  difficult.  It  is  the  first  love  of  the  amateur,  but  the 
results  soon  disgust  both  his  friends  and  himself  and  he  takes  to  other 
phases  firmly  convinced  that  his  failures  are  due  to  the  want  of  a  suit- 
able studio,  and  that  only  in  such  is  it  possible  to  make  passable  por- 
traits. 

Nor  is  he  far  wrong  so  long  as  his  ideal  is  confided  to  what  may  be 
called  studio  work,  the  style  of  portrait  turned  out  by  the  average  pro-; 
fessional  photographer,  and  preferred,  the  more's  the  pity,  by  most  of 
his  sitters.  In  professional  portraiture,  sometimes  called  "the  usual 
thing,"  while  a  recognizable  likeness  is  desirable  and  expected,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  the  chief  consideration.  More  frequently  than  not,  by  un- 
suitable lighting  and  retouching,  the  face  is  made  as  expressionless  as 
a  billiard  ball,  and  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt 
the  photographer  has  had  but  one  object  in  view,  perfect  definition  in 
every  part;  and  over  it  the  eye  wanders,  like  the  dove  from  the  ark, 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  without  finding  a  place  whereon  to  rest. 

But  this  is  not  portraiture ;  and  while  the  professional  photographer 
must  cater  to  the  wants  of  his  customers,  the  amateur  should  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  main  feature  of  a  portrait  is  that  it  shall  to 
some  extent  at  least  reveal  the  inner  man,  and  the  true  test  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  artist  has  succeeded  is  the  little  or  much  of  the  picture 
as  a  whole,  except  that  inner  revelation  that  the  observer  can  remem- 
ber. In  other  words,  in  a  true  portrait  the  artist  has,  in  the  pose  and 
expression  and  the  attitude,  and  even  the  hands  may  be  made  to  help 
to  tell  the  tale,  more  or  less  brought  the  hidden  spirit  to  light,  and 
seeking  only  that,  subdues  all  else  that  might  attract  attention  from  it. 

To  say  just  how  this  may  be  accomplished  is  not  the  object  of  this 
article,  but  the  amateur  may  rest  assured  that  success  is  not  confined  to 
the  studio.  Portraits  of  the  very  highest  class  and  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  may  be  and  have  been  made  in  an  ordinary  room,  in  the  open 
air,  or  wherever  a  man  with  adaptability — and  without  that  no  man 
will  ever  be  a  thoroughly  artistic  photographer — can  make  arrange- 
ments for  controlling  the  light. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  rapid  plate,  and  when  the  exposures  were 
necessarily  long,  the  "portrait  lens"  with  its  large  aperture,  was  a  sine 
qua  turn;  but  nowi  the  rectilinear  at  f/8  or  even  the  single  lens  at  its 
f/16  will  be  rapid  enough.  More  important  than  the  kind  of  lens  is  its 
length  of  focus,  which  should  not  be  less  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
longest  way  of  the  plate;  14  inches,  say,  for  7x5.  Shorter  than  that 
brings  the  subject  so  close  as  to  give  an  apporently  false  perspective ;  en- 
larging the  near  and  diminishing  the  more  distinct  parts.  Nor  need  we 
hesitate  in  consequence  of  the  greater  cost  of  lenses  of  such  length. 
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Some  of  the  best  portraits  that  have  ever  been  made,  and  which  have 
elicited  the  greatest  amount  of  praise  from  those  most  .capable  of 
judging,  were  made  with  a  single  lens,  the  front  of  a  portrait  combina- 
tion and  a  poor  specimen  of  that ;  and  absurd  as  in  the  eyes  of  some  it 
may  seem,  its  poor  quality,  its  inability  to  give  perfect  definition  any- 
where, was  one  of  its  real  virtues  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  that  em- 
ployed it.  Portraits,  then,  equal  in  true  artistic  quality  to  anything  ever 
produced  in  the  camera,  may  be  made  with  a  single  lens  costing  less 
than  ten  dollars,  and  equal  at  least  to  anything  that  can  be  produced  by 
the  most  perfect  anastigmat  at  nearly  twenty  times  as  much ;  some  ex- 
cellent portraitists  even  going  so  far  as  to  consider  the  astigmatism, 
roundness  of  field  and  other  optical  faults,  real  advantages. 

Just  as  the  Parisian  is  fond  of  saying  that  "all  roads  lead  to  Paris," 
the  amateur  portraitist  should  feel  that  everything  included  in  his  com- 
position leads  the  eye  to  the  face  of  the  portrait,  and  as  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  achievement  of  success  is  simplicity,  the  fewer  of  those 
leading  lines  the  better.  The  background,  at  first  at  least,  should  be 
plain  and  always  so  lighted  as  to  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  dis- 
tance between  it  and  the  sitter.  Accessories  increase  the  difficulties  and 
generally  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  so  should  never  be  included 
without  some  good  reason. 

The  ideal  room  for  home  portraiture  is  one  with  a  bay  window  fac- 
ing north.  If  there  are  others  they  should  be  shaded,  and  it  is  perfect 
if  there  be  a  door  at  the  east  or  west  ends  so  as  to  admit  of  the  camera 
being  far  enough  from  the  sitter.  The  figure  is  placed  at  the  end  oppo- 
site the  door  far  enough  from  the  background  to  give  the  idea  of  dis- 
tance, and  from  the  window  to  give  the  desired  degree  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  latter  may,  if  necessary,  be  lightened  by  a  suitable  reflec- 
tor. By  some  such  arrangement  carefully  thought  out,  and  after  the 
necessary  practice,  portraits  of  the  very  highest  class  may  be  made,  and 
by  almost  any  desired  style  of  lighting. 

Nor  need  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  excellent  out-door  por- 
traits. One  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  is  where  the  home  is  of 
the  L  form,  with  the  background  in  front  of  the  longer  or  shorter  wall, 
depending  on  the  orientation.  With  the  wall  on  the  right  or  left  of  the 
sitter,  as  the  case  may  be,  whitewashed,  top  light  cut  off  by  any  easily 
devised  arrangement,  and  one  or  two  moveable  screens,  anything  that 
may  be  produced  in  the  studio  and  much  that  cannot  so  be  got,  will, 
after  a  little  study  and  some  practice,  be  surprisingly  easy. 

But  he  who  would  succeed  in  portraiture  must  not  take  every  model 
that  offers.  To  the  sitter  almost  as  much  at  to  himself  must  he  trust 
for  that  success;  and  preferably  to  models  of  his  own  training.  With 
those  of  the  male  persuasion  he  has  not  much  choice,  so  far  as  the  garb 
is  concerned,  but  anything  rather  than  the  ordinary  "dress."  Male  por- 
traits are  unsatisfactory  at  the  best;  but  the  nearer  to  success  the 
greater  the  credit  in  a  phase  admittedly  difficult.  With  the  fairer  por- 
tion of  creation  the  possibilities  are  unlimited,  although  the  keynote 
should  always  be  simplicity.  The  dress  or  drapery  should  be  of  a  soft 
material  that  will  fall  naturally  into  folds  more  artistic  than  any  that 
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could  be  arranged  by  the  usual  pulling  and  fussing;  and  stripes  or 
checks,  or  indeed  figures  or  patterns  of  any  kind  should  be  avoided,  as 
should  rings,  chains,  prominent  brooches,  or  anything  that  would  at- 
tract special  attention. 

But  all  these  conditions  may  be  at  their  best  and  yet  the  portrait 
far  from  a  success,  unless  the  artist  can  put  into  it  some  of  his  own  in- 
dividuality. He  must  get  into  sympathy  with  his  model,  drawing  out 
of  her  or  him  the  best  that  there  is.  He  wall  generally  find  some  sub- 
ject in  which  his  sitters  are  particularly  interested,  and  by  ringing  the 
changes  on  that,  will,  if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  soon  see  that  interest  ex- 
clude everything  else,  and  then  and  not  till  then  make  the  exposure. 

While  the  amateur  must  never  forget  that  portraiture  needs  pat- 
ience, he  may  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  one  good  portrait  may 
make  him  famous,  and  that  it  will  grow  in  value  as  the  years  go  by. 

In  conclusion,  a  portrait  negative  should  be  developed  for  softness 
and  detail,  and  the  pyro  developer  recommended  with  each  box  of 
plates  may  be  relied  upon.  The  following,  however,  will  be  found  to 
yield  negatives  of  the  highest  quality: 

A  B 

Sm  Sufphi*  ■(cryrt.j '. !  \  \  \  \ .  °U" "'      Water 6  ounces 

Edinol 48  grains         Sodium  Carbonate  (cryst.) r      " 

For  general  use  take  equal  parts  of  A  and  B  and  dilute  with  equal 
volume  of  water.  More  of  A  tends  to  increase  contrasts,  more  of  B  in- 
creases softness.  Bromide  of  potassium  may  be  used  as  needed  and 
overexposure  may  be  perfectly  controlled  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  solution  of  acetonsulphite.  Unlike  metol  this  developer 
will  not  injure  the  fingers  and  its  intelligent  use  yields  negatives  of  any 
desired  color  or  degree  of  contrast. 
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Flower  Photography. 

By  W.  E.  Martin. 

Before  the  Hull  Photographic  Society  Mr.  W.  E.  Martin — a  member  of 
the  society — lectured  recently  on  "Flower  Photography."  It  is 
strange,  he  remarked,  that  in  these  days  of  universal  photography,  such 
beautiful  gifts  of  nature  should  be  so  sadly  neglected  by  the  amateur,  be- 
cause they  are  within  the  reach  of  us  for  a  few  pence.  Flowers  are  far 
from  being  fairly  represented  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  various  societies. 
So  far  as  he  could  see,  the  few  difficulties  one  meets  with  in  flower  pho- 
tography can  be  easily  overcome  with  a  little  patience. 

He  recommended  the  worker  if  possible  to  take  this  subject  in  hand 
indoors,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  object  there  can  be  kept  perfectly 


still;  it  is,  therefore,  best  carried  out  in  the  studio,  the  conservatory,  or 
even  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  and  forms  material  for  hours  of  thought 
when  one  cannot  get  away  to  work  on  other  subjects. 

Besides  the  ordinary  camera  and  lens,  Mr.  Martin  employs  for  his  work 
a  choice  of  three  or  four  shades  of  backgrounds  to  suit  any  particular 
■  subject.  He  invariably  uses  isochromatic  plates  and  a  pale  or  deep  yellow 
j  screen, 'according  to  the  color  of  the  flowers  in  hand.  .  For  his  work,  too, 
he  also  employs  a  stand  for  the  flowers,  made  from  an  ordinary  tripod, 
"cut  down  at  the  top  abour6  inches,  with  a  piece~of  "board  about  12  in.  by 
8  in.  attached  for  the  object  to  rest  upon.  This  board  is  so  arranged  to  the 
tripod  head  that  it  may  be  revolved  in  any  direction;  and  the  tripod,  having 
sliding  legs,  the  flowers  can  thus  be  arranged  at  any  height  or  angle. 
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The  backgrounds  must,  of  course,  be  plumb  and  taut — so  as  to  avoid 
creases  or  shadows,  and,  in  experimenting,  two  exposures  could  be  safely 
made  on  the  same  subject — one  with  a  light  or  medium  background  and 
the  other  with  a  dark  one — and  thus  insure  the  best  result  in  this  respect. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  flower  photography  is  the  focusing,  the 
petals  being  in  various  planes,  only  a  portion  of  which  can  be  brought  into 
sharp  focus.  Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when  taken  from  above;  the 
camera  should  be  brought  low  down,  especially  when  photographing  sin- 
gle plants  or  buds  in  a  greenhouse.  The  lower  the  camera,  the  taller  the 
spike  of  flowers  or  plants  will  appear  in  the  photograph.  For  small  sub- 
jects and  fruit,  a  very  effective  base  is  obtained  by  crushing  a  sheet  of 
white  tissue  paper  into  a  ball,  and  then  spreading  it  over  the  top  of  the 
stand,  when  it  will  present  a  beautiful  crinkled  appearance.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  arranging  the  flowers,  it  is  desirable  that  their  habits  and  natural 


position  should  be  studied  and  reproduced  as  much  as  possible.  They 
should  be  free  and  open  in  the  case  of  cut  flowers,  working  with  a  few 
rather  than  too  many.  Foliage,  leaves,  ferns,  etc.,  should  never  be  ar- 
ranged above  the  flowers,  because  this  position  is  not  natural.  Some- 
times it  may  be  found  necessary  to  push  a  piece  of  wire  up  the  stem,  so  as 
to  be  enabled  to  give  the  flower  a  slight  bend  and  retain  it  in  that  position ; 
without  it  they  sometimes  have  an  aggravating  habit  of  springing  back 
into  an  undesirable  position.  Fancy  vases  should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided; 
they  detract  from  the  subject,  and  the  lecturer  has  a  preference  for  glass 
bottles  with  long  straight  necks  just  showing  the  top,  then,  by  inserting 
the  foliage  next  the  flowers,  and  wedging  them  in  with  small  pieces  of 
wood,  suitably  cut,  they  can  be  placed  in  any  direction. 
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Mr.  Martin  is  in  favor  of  long  exposures,  say,  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
with  stop  //32,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light.  The  development 
of  the  plate  is  best  commenced  by  a  diluted  solution,  and  when  all  the  detail 
is  obtained,  pour  off  and  work  with  the  normal  formula  until  the  required 
density  is  reached.  The  lecturer's  favorite  formula  is  for  "  stand  "  de- 
velopment, and  consists  of : 

Amidol    6  grains. 

Potassium  bromide    12  grains. 

J  Sodium   sulphite    96  grains. 

!  Water   6  ounces. 

1 

this  being  diluted  to  one  pint  when  required  for  use.  When  the  detail  is 
out  he  uses  the  full  strength  solution.  In  cases  wher^  the  necessary  den- 
sity is  not  readily  attained,  it  can  be  got  by  adding  2  drachms  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  citrate  of  soda. 


Pictures  by  an  Earnest  Worker. 

WHILE  we  make  it  a  rule  to  criticise  only  such  prints  as  are  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  we  are  always  glad  to  describe  to  our  readers 
the  methods  adopted  by  earnest  workers,  even  although  the  results  may 
not  altogether  meet  with  our  approval,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  most  of  those  reproduced  in  this  number  and  the  results  of  the 
method  about  to  be  described. 

The  five  pictures  credited  to  Arthur  W.  Wilde  were  sent  at  our 
solicitation,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  his  reasons  for  not  print- 
ing on  solio  or  other  glossy  paper,  generally  understood  to  be  preferred 
by  the  engraver,  and  as  those  reasons  include  his  method  we  take  the 
liberty  of  extracting  as  much  of  it  as  we  consider  useful  to  other  earnest 
workers. 

"In  taking  my  pictures  I  never  start  out  to  think  of  any  technical 
points  of  good  photography,  but  aim  at  reproducing  as  near  as  I  can 
how  nature  appears  to  my  temperament.  In  the  first  place,  I  hardly 
ever  choose  a  subject  likely  to  give  endless  detail,  aiming  rather  at  what 
the  mind  feels  or  is  suggested  to  it  than  at  what  is  seen  by  the  eye. 
Now  I  have  discovered  that  for  the  class  of  work  at  which  I  aim,  a  fully 
exposed  but  what  many  would  call  a. weak  negative  gives  me  what  I 
Want,  that  is,  gives  me  the  most  suitable  foundation  on  which  with 
pencil,  stump,  or  tissue  paper,  either  or  all  together  to  build  what  will 
give  me  the  desired  print." 

A  trained  artist  of  the  brush,  Mr.  Wilde  builds  well  as  his  pictures 
show,  but  even  those  not  so  trained  will  find  the  method  well  worth 
attention,  as  they  will  find  it  easier  than  it  seems.  The  one  thing  need- 
ful is  to  know  just  what  is  wanted ;  to  recognize  just  where  the_  tissue 
paper  may  be  employed  to  lighten  broad  dark  masses,  and  where  a 
touch  of  varnish  on  that  paper  may  darken  a  too  high  light,  and  where 
a  too  deep  shadow  may  be  lightened  by  the  pencil  or  stump. 

"Faking"  some  may  cry,  but  the  day  when  "pure  photography"  was  a 
fetish  has  long  gone  by,  and  the  end  only  and  not  the  means  is  taken 
into  account. 
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THE  ways  of  lenses,  like  those  of  women,  according  to  one  old  and 
respectable  author,  are  past  finding  out ;  or  at  least  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  are  very  differently  understood  by.  different 
writers.  Here  is  one  of  them,  according  to  a  writer  and  would-be 
teacher  in  a  usually  trustworthy  contemporary:  "Suppose  a  camera 
with  a  five-inch  lens  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from,  say,  a  plain  stone 
wall  that  a  space  of  8  feet  by  16  feet  forms  an  image  1  inch  by  2  inches, 
and  for  which,  in  bright  sunshine,  a  correct  exposure  would  be  one 
second.  If  then,  the  camera  be  brought  nearer  the  wall  by  half  the 
distance  or  till  the  image  measured  2  inches  by  4  inches  the  correct  ex- 
posure would  be  just  four  times  as  long,  because  the  same  quantity  of 
light  covers  four  times  the  area."  Wbat  has  become  of  the  old  law  of 
the  diminution  of  light  inversly  as  the  square  of  the  distance?  If  it  still 
holds,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  its  abrogation,  four  times  as  much  passes 
through  the  stop  to  be  spread  over  four  times  the  space,  and  therefore, 

ceteris  paribus,  the  exposure  must  be  the  same. 

*     *     * 

Writers  on  subjects  photographic  are  often,  and  almost  as  often 
not  without  reason,  charged  with  not  being  sufficiently  specific  in  their 
statements.  A  case  in  point  occurs  in  the  July  Wilson's,  where  E.  J. 
Durfee  writes  very  sensibly  on  "Large  Portraits."  He  says,  next  to 
the  all  important  personality  of  the  photographer,  comes  perhaps  the 
lens,  and  its  chief  qualification  is  that  it  must  be  of  "fairly  long  focus." 
Now  the  real  fact  is  that  the  focus  of  the  lens  by  which  large  portraits 
are  to  be  made  is  of  more  importance  than  the  personality  of  the  pho- 
tographer, as  if  that  is  not  of  sufficient  length  no  personality,  however 
exalted,  can  overcome  the  faults  that,  more  than  anything  else,  have 
prevented  large  direct  portraits  from  becoming  popular. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  man  and  his  tool 
that  I  now  want  to  deal,  but  the  indefinite  way  in  which  the  great  es- 
sential quality  is  mentioned.  He  says  it  must  be  of  "fairly  long  focus," 
and  a  little  further  on  that  "the  length  of  the  studio  may  decide  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens."  Just  what  he  means  by  a  "fairly  long  focus" 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  beyond  all  per- 
adventure,  that  the  man  who  attempts  to  make  large  portraits  with 
what  is  generally  understood  by  fairly  long  focus,  or  that  selects  a  lens 
for  that  purpose  according  to  the  length  of  his  studio,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  long  enough  is  bound  to  fail. 

There  are  many  things  in  photography  in  which  there  is  room  for 
difference  of  opinion,  but  there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  the  length  of : 
focus  of  a  lens  employed  on,  say,  large  heads  or  indeed  large  portraits : 
of  any  kind.    The  lens  must  never  be  shorter  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  and  the  writer  who'  attempts  to  convey 
that  information  by  calling  it  a  lens  of  "fairly  long  focus"  is. in  the  posi-  * 
tion  of  the  man  who  tells  a  half  truth  that  is  sometimes  worse  than  a  lie.- 
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Writers  sometimes  "build  better  than  they  know."  The  British 
Journal,  in  a  notice  of  the  British  convention,  says  they  missed  several 
old  timers,  including  George  Mason,  but  that  they  were  with  them  in 
spirit,  and  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the  genial  and  much  respected  George 
was  concerned  must  have  been  literally  true,  as  he  has  long  since  joined 
the  "great  majority"  in  the  spirit  world. 

*  *     * 

The  editor  has  handed  me  a  note  from  a  corespondent  who  seems  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  making  a  sharp  portrait  of  a  person  in  a 
carriage  moving  too  fast  for  the  shutter,  by  swinging  the  camera  round 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle  as  proposed,  or  rather  said  to  have  been  done  in 
my  last  "Words"  on  page  357  of  the  August  number,  and  gives  as  the 
ground  of  his  belief  the  fact  that  moving  stars  are  photographed  as 
points  by  a  camera  moved  by  clockwork.  To  make  a  sharp  portrait 
in  this  way  the  camera  must  be  level  during  the  length  of  the  swing,  and 
the  movement  not  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  but  a  straight  line,  and  if  he 
thinks  that  can  be  done  by  an  unaided  pair  of  arms  his  faith  in  such  is 

greater  than  mine. 

*  *     * 

According  to  a  correspondent  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
photographic  outfits  have,  in  Great  Britain,  surely  reached  "bottom 
prices."  He  tells  of  having  seen  and  examined  an  outfit  that  had  at- 
tracted his  attention  in  a  dealer's  window  at  the  low  price  of  sixpence 
— twelve  cents — and  that  it  included  the  camera  and  a  strap  to  carry 
it  by,  an  instantaneous  shutter,  a  lens,  a  dry  plate  and  the  necessary  ma- 
terial by  which  to  develop  it.  And  he  adds:  "What  struck  us  most 
when  examining  this  apparatus  was,  what  was  the  price  at  which  it  was 
produced?  The  shopkeeper  would  require  probably  not  less  than  20 
per  cent,  profit,  and  the  thing  possibly  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  one  or  more  middlemen  before  it  reached  him.  At  what  price  was 
it  supplied  by  its  manufacturer?" 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  curious  things  in  literature  is  the  faith,  or  shall  I  say 
credulity?  of  the  editors  or  some  of  them.  A  paragraph,  the  more 
likely  apparently  to  be  a  canard  the  better,  appears  in  one  magazine  or 
newspaper,  and  is  copied  into  others  all  over  the  country  and  even  of 
other  countries,  getting  a  circulation  that  wkduW  gladden  the  heart  of 
an  advertiser.  The  latest  that  I  have  noticed  is  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  copied  from  Camera  Craft,  but  where  it  got  it  I  cannot, 
say.  Speaking  of  President  Roosevelt's  dislike  to  be  the  object  of  the 
too  common  impudent  "snapping,"  the  author  of  a  paper  says: 

"It  is  said  that  the  Roosevelt  children  have  learned  their  lesson  well, 
and  whenever  they  espy  a  camera,  the  little  fellows  duck  their  heads  and 
move  about  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  catch  them.  Not  long 
ago,  Archibald,  who  attends  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington, 
D.  G,  found  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position.  He  had  mounted  his 
bicycle  and  was  about  starting  home,  when  a  photographer  appeared 
straight  in  front  of  him.    There  seemed  no  escape  for  the  lad,  but  just 
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then  a  great  hay  wagon  came  down  the  street.  In  a  flash  the  child 
turned  his  wheel  and  rode  directly  under  it,  continuing  between  the  wheels 
until  a  corner  was  turned  and  the  danger  passed." 

The  italics  are  mine,  but  I  should  like  to  know  the  diameter  of  those 

wheels. 

*  *     * 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  things  laid  to  the  account  of  "strong 
smells,,,  but  never  until  now  that  they  were  powerful  enough  to  deprive 
needles  of  their  points.  Here  is  what  the  editor  of  The  Photographic 
News  says  in  an  interesting  article  on  "Photography  in  Turkey:" 

"About  fifty  or  seventy  more  steps  brought  us  to  the  second  story, 
or  lantern,  where  the  look-out  is  kept.  Here  were  about  half  a  dozen 
more  watchmen,  some  smoking  and  playing  dominoes,  and  one  care- 
fully mending  his  pantaloons — not  with  a  bradawl  and  a  piece  of  thick 
cord,  as  I  once  saw  a  Turkish  soldier  doing  in  Jerusalem,  but  with  a 
piece  of  real  cotton  and  a  nail.  I  have  heard  that  needles  cannot  be 
used  in  some  eastern  towns  because  the  strong  smells  take  off  the 
points,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it ;  and,  probably,  that  is  the  reason 
this  man  was  using  a  nail,  for  of  all  the  evil-smelling  places  the  sum- 
mit of  that  tower  was  one  of  the  worst." 

*  •    * 

The  "Rejected"  at  our  salons  and  exhibitions,  and  the  selecting  com- 
mittees who  complain  of  the  volume  of  "trash"  submitted  to  them,  may 
take  such  comfort  as  there  is  in  the  knowledge  that  the  one  is  not  nearly 
so  numerous  and  the  burden  of  the  other  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

For  the  1902  exhibition  there  were  sent  in  14,219  pictures;  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  "frames ;"  of  which  only  127  were  ac- 
cepted at  once  and  11,304  rejected  at  once,  leaving  2,770  in  the  doubt- 
ful list.  It  may  be  a  little  comforting  to  the  rejected  ones  to  know  that 
the  council  on  whom  their  fate  depended  examined  the  works  and  de- 
cided as  to  their  merit  or  the  want  of  it,  at  the  rate  of  about  2,050  a 
day,  or  say,  allowing  some  time  for  "refreshments,"  giving  about  fif- 
teen seconds  to  each. 

*  *     * 

We  have  to  cross  water  for  news,  especially  for  such  items  as  need 
considerable  salting.  The  latest,  vouched  for,  according  to  The  Photo- 
graphic  Ne7vs,  by  "some  of  the  halfpenny  morning  papers,"  is  the  pre- 
dominant New  York  craze  of  having  one's  fiance  or  husband  photo- 
graphed on  the  arm.  But  newspapers,  and  especially  those  of  the  "half- 
penny morning"  variety,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  and  although 
during  the  past  three  months  I  have  been  in  localities  where  arms  and 
especially  New  York  arms  were  much  in  evidence,  I  did  not  see  a  single 
example  of  the  arm  portraiture. 

But  seriously,  those  yellowish  papers  build  better  than  they  know. 
It  would  be  easier  to  make  such  cuticle  portraits,  on  some  arms  at  least, 
and  at  the  seaside,  than  the  inventor  of  the  canard  probably  supposes. 
The  exposed  arms  of  many  of  the  fairest  of  the  fair  become  in  a  few 
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days  as  dark,  and  in  many  cases  darker,  than  those  of  a  negro  once  re- 
moved, arid  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  portrait  in  tan  and 
white  is  to  properly  place  a  film  negative  on  the  desired  spot  before  the 
tanning  begins.  I  give  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth,  although 
if  patented  there  might  be  millions  in  it. 

*r  ^r  *r 

The  Photographic  News,  speaking  of  a  recent  lantern  lecture  in  the 
"Royal,"  gives  as  an  item  of  considerable  interest  the  fact  that  the  lec- 
turer, instead  of  the  usual  electrical  click-clack,  the  exposure  of  a  tiny 
disc  of  red  light,  the  knock  on  the  floor  by  the  end  of  the  pointer,  or 
the  even  worse  than  any  of  those  disturbing  signals,  "the  next,"  simply 
"swept  the  pointer  over  the  screen,  and — hey  presto — the  new  picture 
appeared  as  if  by  magic." 

This  may  be  all  very  well  with  a  sufficiently  careful  lecturer,  although 
it  must  be  easy  for  the  operator  at  the  lantern  to  mistake  a  movement 
of  the  pointer  intended  merely  as  a  point  for  the  signal.  An  experience 
of  many  years  as  a  pretty  constant  lecturer  with  the  lantern  warrants 
me  in  saying  that  with  anything  like  an  intelligent  operator  there  is  no 
necessity  for  signals.  The  lecturer  that  cannot  introduce  the  cue  into 
a  sentence  without  its  being  noticed  by  the  audience,  and  the  operator 
that  cannot  take  it  so  introduced  have  mistaken  their  avocation. 

*     *     * 

The  giving  of  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  is  so  frequently  forgot- 
ten that  a  bright  exception  is  refreshing.  Such  a  case  occurred  at  a 
meeting  of  the  London  Camera  Club  some  time  ago.  Mr.  W.  Gamble, 
a  successful  process  and  three-color  worker,  prefaced  an  interesting 
lecture  on  screens  and  diaphragms  by  the  following  truthful  and  highly 
creditable  appreciation  of  the  work  of  my  good  friend,  Fred  E.  Ives, 
which  I  copy  from  The  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club: 

"Mr.  Gamble  said  it  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  some  who 
are  here  to-night  that  just  over  eight  years  ago,  namely,  on  March  8th, 
1894,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  read  a  paper  before  this  Club— I  am  not  sure 
whether  actually  in  this  room — on  a  similar  subject  to  that  which  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  to-night. 

"That  paper  I  look  upon  as  possessing  quite  historical  interest,  be- 
cause it  was  the  very  earliest  publication  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  modern  half-tone  and  three-color  processes,  which  in  these  eight 
years  that  have  elapsed  have  made  such  enormous  strides,  and  reached 
such  a  high  stage  of  development,  besides  giving  evidence  of  such  im- 
mensely greater  possibilities  in  the  not  distant  future. 

"It  is  wtorthy  of  note  that  in  this  paper  Mr.  Ives  referred  to  his  use 
of  the  cross-screen  so  early  as  1886,  whereas  at  the  time  of  reading  the 
paper  the  screen  had  hardly  been  introduced  into  this  country.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  the  function  of  a  cross-line  screen  was  to  produce 
pin-hole  images  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens  diaphragm,  that  there  was  a 
correct  distance  for  the  screen  from  the  sensitive  plate,  and  that  the 
shape  of  the  dot  image  could  be  regulated  at  will  by  changes  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  diaphragm  aperture.     Whilst  further  he  set  forth  in 
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the  most  explicit  manner  the  necessary  conditions  for  working  the  three- 
color  process  and  the  making  of  the  screens  for  it.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  during  the  past  eight  years, 
that  there  is  little  to  add  to  the  principles  he  then  laid  down,  and  my 
paper  to-night  must  cover  pretty  much  the  same  ground,  though  of 
course  I  have  much  to  say  of  improvement  in  detail,  and  of  novel  modi- 
fications of  his  methods. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  fullest  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Ives  for  his  prescience  and  the  knowledge  he  so  early  displayed  and  im- 
parted to  the  world  at  a  time  when  these  processes  were  only  imper- 
fectly understood.  At  the  same  time  there  is  some  credit  due  to  your 
club  for  so  early  discovering  Mr.  Ives  and  extracting  a  most  interesting 

paper  from  him. 

*  *     * 

What  could  have  induced  my  good  friend  who  controls  the  destiny 
of  The  Photo  Era  to  reproduce  in  his  July  number  the  article  from  the 
Bulletin  du  Photo  Club  de  Paris,  by  E.  Forestier,  containing  more  non- 
sense in  a  given  space  than  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day?  I  noticed  it  be- 
cause I  know  the  value  of  the  single  lens  which  the  author  so  ignorantly 
condemns,  and  because  those  that  know  no  better  may  take  his  non- 
sense for  gospel. 

The  "single  lens"  as  universally  understood  by  photographers,  and 
very  generally  spoken  of  as  a  "landscape  lens,"  is  achromatic  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  employed  by  photographers,  and  has  its 
chemical  and  visual  foci  coincident.  The  single  lens  can  be  arranged  as 
a  "fixed  focus"  in  a  camera,  and  in  fact  all  or  almost  all  the  cheaper 
''fixed  focus"  cameras  are  fitted  with  single  lenses.  The  single  lens  does 
not  make  "the  worst  records  of  the  subjects  which  one  wishes  to  photo- 
graph," and  indeed  there  are  many  experienced  photoghaphers  who, 
for  landscape  work,  consider  it  very  much  better  than  any  combination 
or  double  lens.  The  "dark"  or  invisable  rays  beyond  the  violet  of  the 
spectrum  do  not  affect  the  sensitive  emulsion  more  energetically  than 
those  that  are  visible,  and  they  are  altogether  excluded  with  advantage 
by  all  who  know  how. 

The  article,  in  short,  is  almost  from  beginning  to  end  a  misleading 
farrago  of  nonsense,  and  the  photographer  whose  purse  will  not  admit  of 
his  buying  a  doublet,  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  for  at  least  landscape 
work  in  all  its  phases  the  single  will  in  every  respect  be  as  good,  and  in 

some  cases  better. 

*  *     * 

A  correspondent  whose  letter  reaches  me  in  a  roundabout  way, 
wants  to  know  how  it  happens  that  while  he  has  to  pay  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  copy  of  the  Photo-Miniature,  when  he  can  get  it  in  London 
(England)  for  twelve,  giving  as  his  reason  for  troubling  me  the  fact  that 
the  editors  of  the  A.  A.  P.  say  they  reply  only  to  questions  connected 
with  photography.  Let  him  apply  to  the  editor  of  the  P.-M.,  and  if  he 
does  not  get  satisfaction  he  may  follow  the  good  example  of  a  certain 
shoemaker  or  rather  cobbler,  at  one  time  well  known  to  me,  and  for 
whose  doing  in  this  particular  case  I  can  vouch.    Bareheaded  and  with 
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apron  on,  he  entered  the  shop  of  an  ironmonger  and  asked  for  "a 
pennyworth  of  elsons," — two  cents  worth  of  awls.  On  only  two  being 
laid  on  the  counter,  he  exclaimed,  "only  twa  for  a  penny !  Na,  na ;  I  can 
get  three  in  Dundee,"  and  whipping  his  apron  round  his  waist,  he  went 
fourteen  miles  there  and  fourteen  back,  but  he  saved  one-third  of  two 
cents. 

I  may  add  that  they  are  few  and  far  between  who  know  so  much 
that  they  cannot  get  in  every  number  of  The  Photo-Miniature  something 
that  they  did  not  know  worth  at  least  twenty-five  cents. 


Notes. 

Reduction  Without  Loss  of  Detail. — Professor  Lanier  recom- 
mends the  following  as  being  an  excellent  although  slow  reducer,'  thin- 
ning an  over-developed  negative  without  loss  of  detail,  and  removing 
fog  of  the  worst  kind  without  injury,  even  after  eight  or  ten  hours'  im- 
mersion of  the  plate : 

Water 12  ounces. 

Sodium  hyposulphite 3        " 

Potassium  Iodide 60  grains. 

Cyanide  as  a  Restrainer. — At  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  London 
Societies,  A.  L.  Henderson  spoke  of  potassium  cyanide  as  a  restrainer, 
saying  that  plates  so  much  overexposed  as  to  be  beyond  the  restrain- 
ing action  of  a  bromide,  could  be  developed  into  excellent  negatives  if 
first  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  solution.  Just  what  he 
means  by  "a  weak  solution"  we  do  not  know,  but  would  suggest  a  grain 
in  four  or  five  ounces  of  water  by  way  of  experiment. 

Sympathetic  Photographs. — The  Photo  Revue  gives  the  following 
method  of  producing  photographs  that  may  be  made  to  appear  and  dis- 
appear at  pleasure,  but  as  it  comes  when  at  our  summer  home,  we  hard- 
ly feel  like  giving  the  time  to  try  it : 

"Procure  some  good  paper,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  photog- 
raphy, remove  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  every  trace  of  the  gela- 
tine or  arrowroot  which  it  may  contain  in  the  fibre,  wash  it  thoroughly, 
and  dry  :t  with  care.  Make  up  a  solution  of  four  parts  of  gelatine  to 
a  hundred  of  water,  let  the  paper  absorb  as  much  as  is  possible  of  this, 
and  then  suspend  it  to  dry.  When  it  is  perfectly  dry,  float  the  paper  for 
three  or  four  minutes  on  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate. The  paper  is  now  ready  for  printing,  which  is  done  in  the  usual 
way,  until  the  image  is  distinctly  brown.  The  print  is  washed  till  the 
last  trace  of  bichromate  is  removed,  and  is  then  treated  with  hot  water 
until  all  the  gelatine  has  gone  also.  A  very  feeble  image  is  sometimes 
visible  at  this  stage,  but  it  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely  by  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphite  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  print  has 
just  dried,  no  trace  of  any  image  is  visible,  but  one  reappears  imme- 
diately the  paper  is  made  damp." 
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The  Effect  of  Colored  Backing. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds 
(England)  Camera  Club,  Messrs.  Rust  and  Bourke  gave  the  following 
interesting  information  as  results  of  their  experiments  with  backing : 

"The  next  experiments  were  made  with  Imperial  ordinary  plates,  un- 
backed, red-backed,  black-backed  with  stencil  ink  (this,  by  the  way,  ap- 
plied by  the  president,  who  himself  always  uses  it  for  all  his  tri-color 
negatives),  and  with  a  piece  of  canary  medium  paper  placed  loosely  be- 
hind the  plate.  All  received  ten  seconds'  exposure  behind  the  Chap- 
man-Jones plate  tester,  at  a  foot  from  the  standard  candle.  They  were 
developed  as  were  the  previous  ones,  by  the  Watkins  time  method,  fac- 
tor 6,  on  the  unbacked  and  canary  paper  backed  plates.  Halation  was 
very  pronounced,  one  being  quite  as  bad  as  the  other,  thus  conclusively 
showing  that  an  unattached  backing  is  utterly  useless  for  the  prevention 
of  halation.  The  red  and  black-backed  plates  produced  perfectly  clear 
images.  But  in  another  direction  there  was  a  distinct  difference,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  I  believe  has  never  before  been  noticed  or,  at  all  events, 
referred  to,  in  the  press,  although  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  consider- 
able importance.  As  before  stated,  the  conditions — plate,  exposure,  de- 
velopment—were exactly  the  same,  yet  the  red-backed  plate  showed  no 
deposit  whatever  under  the  red  patches  of  the  plate  tester,  whereas  the 
black-backed  plate  showed  distinct  deposits  under  these  patches,  and 
also  three  figures  more  in  the  tints  than  were  perceptible  on  the  red- 
backed  plates.  This  experiment  apparently  indicates  that  a  black  sten- 
cil ink  backing  renders  the  plates  more  actinic  and  sensitive  to  reds 
than  does  the  ordinary  red  backing.  The  president  said  he  would  have 
to  study  about  these  last  results  in  relation  to  three-color  work,  and  I 
hope,  also,  Messrs.  Bourke  and  Rust  will  repeat  and  extend  their  ex- 
periments in  this  direction. 

Three-Color  Portrait. — The  September  Photogram  contains  a 
three-color  print  from  negatives  by  Dr.  Meithe,  one  of  the  best  attempts 
in  that  line  that  we  have  as  yet  seen.  It  is  an  open-air  portrait  of  a  lady 
seated  in  a  ratan  chair  shading  herself  from  apparently  bright  sunlight 
by  a  red  umbrella.  The  total  time  of  exposure  for  the  three  negatives 
was  five  and  a  half  seconds  with  an  aperture  of  //12.5,  to  be  reduced  to 
probably  three  seconds  by  the  use  of  plates  by  a  modified  formula,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  "technical  particulars"  which  we  clip  from 
The  Photogram: 

"The  filters  from  Dr.  Miethe's  formulae  divide  the  spectrum  into  the 
sections  400-490  //,u,  490-589  juju,  and  589-700  mju,  the  divisions  coming 
ing  fairly  close  to  the  F  and  D  lines.  Exposures  (with  the  Perutz- 
Miethe  Perchromo  plate) : — through  blue  filter,  1  second ;  through 
green  filter,  \l/2  seconds;  through  red  filter,  3  seconds.  It  is  claimed 
that  with  the  new  Perchromo  plate,  a  later  modification  of  the  formula, 
these  exposures  wK)uld  be  1,  54  and  lYz  seconds  at  f/12.5.  From  these 
negatives  on  Perchromo  plates,  collodion  emulsion  screen  negatives 
were  made  with  the  Levy  screen.  A  certain  amount  of  fine  etching  was 
done  and  the  blocks  were  printed  in  the  normal  inks  of  Kast  &  Ehinger, 
Stuttgart." 
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Maheo's  Hatched  Enlarged  NEGATivES.^-At  a  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Paris,  France,  Photo  Club,  M.  Maheo  showed  a  number  of  prints 
from  enlarged  negatives  made  very  attractive  by  a  series  of  lines,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Sarony  of  Scarborough  (England)  once  so  popular. 

Their  exhibition  led  to  considerable  discussion,  the  purists  declar- 
ing that  the  handwork,  however  much  it  might  add  to  the  beauty  and 
artistic  value  of  the  prints,  should  have  led  to  their  exclusion.  Our 
views  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  anything  that  will  improve  the  result  are 
well  enough  known  to  render  useless  any  further  expression  of  opinion ; 
but  as  by  one  consent  Maheos  pictures  were  admitted  to  be  excellent, 
we  gladly  extract  the  following  description  of  his  method  from  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  especially  as  while  being  in  its  results  similar  to 
one  we  recently  printed,  it  is  much  simpler : 

"He  covers  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  with  pen-hatching,  photo- 
graphs it  smaller — say,  6l/2  by  g]/2  in. — and  makes  a  glass  positive  from 
it.  This  he  calls  'the  simili-gravure'  positive.  For  use,  he  places  a  posi- 
tive of  the  photograph  chosen,  in  the  enlarging  lantern,  and  on  the 
easel  a  gelatino-bromide  plate,  with  the  simili-gravure  positive  in  front 
of  it,  the  two  gelatine  sides  in  contact.  The  positive  of  the  subject  is 
thus  projected  on  to  the  sensitive  plate,  through  the  positive  with  the 
hatching,  giving  a  negative  from  which  any  number  of  prints  of  this 
kind  may  be  produced/ ' 

A  New  Hardening  Solution. — The  employment  of  both  alum  and 
chrome  alum  for  hardening  the  gelatine  film  has  been  almost  universal, 
and  their  action  never  or  hardly  ever  questioned.  Now,  however,  that 
they  are  being  displaced  by  formalin,  and  if  with  the  object  of  finding 
an  excuse  for  the  displacement,  it  is  being  charged,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, that  their  hardening  powers  are  of  the  feeblest,  and,  according  to 
Professor  Namias,  they  are  indebted  for  even  the  little  that  they  have 
to  the  acid  they  contain. 

He  finds,  however,  that  if  rendered  alkaline  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula,  the  gelatine  film  after  an  hour's  action  refuses  to  swell  in 
a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  when  used  for  stripping, 
nor  will  the  stripped  film  be  to  any  extent  enlarged. 

To  make  the  new  hardener  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum 
is  neutralized  by  ammonia  so  that  some  of  the  chromium  hydroxide  is 
left  in  suspension,  an  equal  quantity  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  com- 
mon alum  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  a  short  time. 

Green  Fog  was  wont  to  be  a  more  frequent  cause  of  trouble  than 
now,  but  it  is  well,  nevertheless,  to  know  how  to  avoid  it.  The  Imperial 
Dry  Plate  Company,  of  Great  Britain,  in  reply  to  a  query  that  appeared 
in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  says :  "In  your  issue  of  July  31st  a  corres- 
pondent ("G.  P.")  asks  how  to  remove  "green  fog"  from  negatives  de- 
veloped by  hydro-quinone. 

"It  may  interest  him,  and  possibly  made  others,  to  know  how  to 
avoid  such  fog  in  future.  He  can  do  so  by  making  sure  that  all  the 
developer  is  thoroughly  removed  from  the  plate  before  it  is  put  in  the 
fixing  bath. — Yours  truly." 
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Very  long  focus  lenses  of  the  ordinary  type,  in  preference  to  telephoto 
lenses,  are  recommended  for  balloon  photography,  the  latter  being  too 
slow  for  instantaneous  exposures. 

Quick  Work. — During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Shah  in  London  he 
was  very  much  pleased  with  an  exhibition  of  the  Edisonograph  in  the 
Hippodrome,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  himself  in  a  moving  picture. 
On  the  following  day  he  left  Charing  Cross  for  Woolwich,  saw  the 
artillery,  and  shortly  after  three  o'clock  returned  to  the  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  where  the  Edisonograph  was  already  installed  and 
ready  for  operation.  The  first  pictures  projected  on  the  screen  were  of 
his  departure  to  the  Arsenal  and  of  his  inspection  of  the  batteries  on 
parade.  An  example  of  "Yankee  smartness,"  according  to  the  author- 
ity from  which  we  quote,  at  which  the  Shah  expressed  unbounded 
astonishment. 

Lens.  Apertures. — The  late  International  Congress  (May,  1902) 
has  reverted  to  the  original  method,  and  has  declared  in  favor  of  the 
focal  fraction  method  of  stating  the  transparency  or  intensity  of  pho- 
tographic lenses.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  all  the  various  highly 
elaborate  systems  which  have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time  are 
now  out  of  use,  these  systems  having  .given  way  to  a  simple  statement 
of  the  relation  between  aperture  and  focal  length.  We  hope  those  opti- 
cians who  are  marking  the  diaphragms  of  their  lenses  with  the  meaning- 
less and  now  abandoned  U.  S.  numbers  will  follow  suit  and  mark  each 
stop  with  its  focal  fraction. 

Green  Citrate  of  Iron. — It  is  well  known  that  the  green  is  very 
much  better  than  the  brown  citrate  of  iron  for  the  preparation  of  ferro- 
prussiate  paper,  but  it  is  not  so  easily  got,  not  being  generally  stocked 
even  in  the  better  drug  stores.  According  to  a  correspondent  in 
Photography,  the  "ferre  et  quinine  citras,"  or  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine 
of  the  shops  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  although, 
of  course,  a  little  more  costly,  and  it  is  kept  in  stock  by  every  dispens- 
ing chemist. 

The  Convention  Number. — From  the  tenor  of  a  number  of  letters 
that  have  been  received  since  the  publication  of  our  September  number 
we  are  inclined,  to  believe  that  an  apology  is  due  to  a  certain  class  of 
our  readers  for  the  giving  up  of  almost  the  whole  of  that  issue  to  the 
Buffalo  Convention.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  thank  our  profes- 
sional readers,  many  of  whom  have  ordered  extra  copies  of  that  issue, 
for  their  kind  words  of  appreciation.  Although  from  our  title  we  pro- 
fessedly cater  to  the  amateur,  our  pages  are  read  by  professionals  from 
Maine  to  Oregon  who  are  or  ought  to  be  interested  in  such  a  gathering, 
and  those  of  them  who  could  not  make  it  convenient  to  attend  are  en- 
titled to  know  all  about  it  that  we  can  tell  them.  Aside  from  that,  how- 
ever, while  there  is  much  that  might  well  have  been  omitted,  there  is 
much,  very  much  in  most  of  the  lectures  and  addresses,  that  even  the 
amateur  will  find  or  ought  to  find  well  worth  all  that  they  crowded  out, 
and  which  they  will  get  in  future  numbers. 
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A  Modern  View  of  Photography. 

« 

Synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  London. 

By  W.  Smedley  Aston. 

Continued  from  page  369, 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  gush  to-day  about  "artistic"  this,  and  "artisic" 
that,  and,  unhappily,  we  cannot  escape  the  term  "artistic  photographer/* 
although,  if  we  are  wise,  we  may  endeavor  to  evade  him.  The  word,  at 
best,  is  unfortunate  and  seems  to-day  to  be  used  almost  entirely  with 
affectation  and  alluring  pretence,  and  although,  to  make  myself  clear,  I 
may  use  it  in  this  address,  yet  I  do  so  for  that  reason  only,  but  I  shall 
try  now  very  briefly  to  show  you  that  what  is  ethically  wrong  cannot  be ' 
"artistically"  right. 

Ethical  Considerations. 

In  other  words,  photography,  like  any  other  process  that  is  worth 
anything,  has  a  distinctive  value  and  characteristics  of  its  own,  and  if  the 
process  is  to  be  used  by  a  true  artist,  those  characteristics  must  be  made 
the  most  of,  their  special  value  fully  employed,  and  not  dissembled,  de- 
graded and  destroyed. 

We  need  not  go  far  for  useful  analogies  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 
The  singer,  if  he  be  an  artist,  will  make  the  most  of  his  voice  by  study 
and  by  training,  and  he  will  certainly  not  be  content  to  employ  it  in  imi- 
tating the  sounds  of  various  musical  instruments,  or,  say,  the  cries  of 
animals.  The  trickster  may — the  variety  entertainer  may — but  the  artist 
never;  and  so  one  might  quote  many  similar  instances. 

William  Morris  lays  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom  that  the  true 
artist  will  always  try  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  his  particular  medium 
and  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  honor  it  best.  Not  only  should  it  be 
obvious  what  one's  medium  is,  but  something  should  be  done  with  it  which 
is  especially  natural  to  it — something  that  could  not  be  done  with  any 
other  medium. 

"To  attempt  to  make  stone  look  like  iron,  or  wood  like  silk,  or  pottery 
like  stone,  is,"  he  says,  "the  last  resource  of  decrepitude  in  Art." 

This,  of  course,  we  may  apply  with  special  aptness  to  photography. 
To  make  a  photograph  look  like  an  etching,  a  wash  drawing,  a  mezzotint, 
and  to  go  to  the  length  of  framing  it  as  such,  to  back  up  a  transparency 
with  gold  paper  or  silk  gauze,  proclaims  far  more  eloquently  than  any 
arguments  of  mine,  the  purblind  fatuist  who,  having  eyes,  sees  not,  and 
reveals  a  state  of  mind  that  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  conception  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  and  of  what  is  right  and  true,  and  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  principles  which  underlie  all  true  art  in  any  shape  or  form.  In 
this  connection  Walter  Pater  says  that  "the  medium  of  each  particular  art 
brings  with  it  a  special  and  distinctive  phase  or  quality  of  beauty  which 
is  untranslatable  into  the  forms  of  any  other.  Each  art,  therefore,  having 
its  own  peculiar  and  untranslatable  charm,  has  its  own  special  mode  of 
reaching  the  imagination,  its  own  special  responsibilities  to  its  material." 
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Of  course,  we  cannot  prevent  people  calling  themselves  photographers 
who  find  recreation  and  amusement  and,  forsooth,  a  short  cut  to  fame, 
cr,  at  least,  notoriety,  in  producing  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "pictures" 
in  imitation  of  some  other  process,  or  perhaps  in  imitation  of  nothing  but 
some  dull  form  of  vagueness,  but  certainly  seldom  of  nature.  Their  pho- 
tographs undoubtedly  form  good  substitutes  for  puzzles,  which,  to  those 
who  are  surfeited  with  leisure,  may  prove  interesting  from  a  speculative 
point  of  view,  but  those  of  us  who  cannot  spare  more  than  a  few  minutes 
in  our  quest  for  motif  in  these  "pictures"  sometimes  have  to  regretfully 
pass  on  without  understanding  the  exhibit  wliich  certainly  looks  like  a 
piece  of  very  coarse  canvas  with  a  few  lines  and  markings  on  it,  but  we 
are  unable  to  decide  whether  the  "picture"  is  intended  to  represent  a  door- 
mat or  a  prehistoric  nightmare. 

The  "Advanced* '  Movement. 

Now  these  exponents  of  the  "advanced"  movement  may  be  perfectly 
within  their  rights  in  playing  with  their  productions  in  this  way,  and  to 
exhibit  them  as  serious  work  simply  shows  a  deficiency  in  their  sense  of 
humor;  but  to  submit  such  mistaken  trivialities  as  specimens  of  plwtog- 
raphy  is,  to  borrow  a  phrase,  "not  far  removed  from  impertinence."  And 
yet  to-day  a  photographic  exhibition  only  stands  a  chance  of  being  voted 
successful  and  up  to  the  level  of  modern  ideas  of  "pictorial  protography" 
if  it  happens  to  have  a  preponderance,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion,  of 
this  class  of  work  on  its  walls — if  it  has,  its  success  is  assured,  and  it  is 
then  extolled  in  enlightened  quarters  with  an  amount  of  reassurance  that 
reminds  one  of  Thackeray's  shipwrecked  mariner  on  an  unknown  shore 
who,  at  the  sight  of  a  gallows,  thanked  God  that  he  was  in  a  Christian 
country. 

I  have  merely  now  introduced,  as  it  were,  the  ethical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject for  your  further  consideration  in  your  own  time  and  way.  I  have  not, 
by  any  means,  had  my  say  on  the  matter.  To  argue  the  point  out 
would  take  the  whole  evening,  and  if  I  have  spoken  decisively  it  has  been 
in  no  vein  of  pedantry,  but  with  the  one  idea  to  state  frankly  and  honest- 
ly what  I  hold  to  be  sound  and  true.  And  if  I  shall  yet  appear  to  your 
minds  unduly  dogmatic  in  pressing  upon  you  what,  after  all,  are  my 
opinions,  I  would  recall  the  words  of  a  great  master,  who  said  "that 
every  man  who  has  cause  at  heart  is  bound  to  act  as  if  it  depended  for 
its  existence  on  him  alone,  however  well  he  may  know  his  own  unwor- 

thiness,  and  thus  is  action  something  brought  to  birth  from  mere  opin- 
io*. » 
ion. 

The  Question  of  Focus. 

Calling  for  a  somewhat  fuller  consideration  in  this  connection  are 
the  vexed  questions  of  focus,  the  proper  rendering  of  detail,  and  also 
that  of  tone-values,  for  clearly  these  are  all  matters  that  enter  into  the 
ethical  point  of  view,  as  distinguished  from  other  considerations  that  go 
to  the  making  of  a  successful  photograph  such  as  selection,  composi- 
tion, lighting,  etc.,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  personal  rather  than 
ethical,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on. 

By  "focus"  I  do  not  mean  slight  differentiation  of  focus  or  a  soften- 
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ing  only  slightly  removed  from  fully  sharp  focus.  I  mean  something 
which,  by  reason  of  its  destructive  functions,  is  really  almost  outside  the 
term,  for  in  this  way  subjects  and  models  which,  with  proper  treatment, 
would  make  really  good  pictures  are  too  often  deliberately  maltreated 
by  the  suppression  of  all  beautiful  form  and  valuable  quality.  That 
good  subjects  should  thus  be  made  so  absolutely  uninteresting  and  pre- 
sented without  form  or  quality  is,  I  say,  altogether  incomprehensible, 
and  must,  forsooth,  be  charitably  put  down  as  the  work  of  a  superfine 
intellect  rather  than  that  of  an  artist,  for  we  have  lately  been  told  by  one 
of  some  authority  amongst  Fussiographers  that  "a  photograph  that  tells 
its  tale  all  at  once  in  a  frank  manner  is  brutal,  devoid  of  all  sympathy 
and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence." 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  encouragement  given  to  this  fussy  class  of 
work  by  the  judges  at  our  photographic  exhibitions  and  by  photo- 
graphic papers  should  tend  to  have  such  a  mischievous  and  de-educating 
influence  on  the  younger  workers  in  photography. 

Suppression  of  detail,  and  wholesale  interference,  is  to-day  lustily 
preached,  and  fuzziness  in  itself  is  put  forward  as  a  short  cut  to  art. 

Surely  there  are  plenty  of  pitfalls  for  the  serious  worker  even  in 
straightforward  and  legitimate  photography  without  his  being  handi- 
capped by  being  encouraged  to  start  on  quite  wrong  lines. 

From  a  single  instance  here  and  there  a  few  years  ago,  the  craze  has 
now  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  it  affects  perhaps  the  majority  of 
work  exhibited  to-day.  In  fact,  photographers  are  getting  "used  to  it" 
--that  is,  degraded  to  its  false  standard. 

What  Gave  Rise  to  Fitssiness? 

How  it  arose  is  a  little  difficult  to  say — probably  it  was  suggested  by 
another  kind  of  work  quite  legitimate  as  far  as  it  goes.  For  many  years 
it  was  supposed  to  be  only  correct  to  take  photographs  in  sunlight,  or, 
at  least,  good  light,  and  not  in  consequence  of  this,  but  for  other  reasons 
which  we  cannot  now  consider,  nearly  all  work  done  in  those  days  was 
of  a  crude  and  hard  kind,  entirely  lacking  in  quality  and  tone-values.  It 
one  day  occurred  to  someone  to  use  his  camera  under  other  conditions 
— such  as  on  a  misty  day.  Probably  some  harbor  scene  was  attempted 
and  with  somewhat  surprising  results.  At  any  rate,  by  contrast  with 
the  crude  work  just  referred  to.  it  stood  out  conspicuously  as  more  nat- 
ural and  interesting  than  the  kind  of  photography  which  was  then  gen- 
erally practised.  The  subject  presented  a  soft  and  reposeful  appearance 
which  was  welcome  as  a  substitute  for  the  hard  efarishness  of  other 
work.  From  a  critical  point  of  view  one  can  find  little  fault  with  such 
specimens  of  naturalistic  photography.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  are  true 
to  Nature  even  if  they  do  not  represent  Nature  in  her  gladdest  and  most 
attractive  phases. 

Then  the  trouble  began,  and  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  certain 
photographers  of  the  ingenious  rather  than  of  the  nature-loving  type 
of  mind  to  impart  this  softness,  and,  in  fact,  an  exaggeration  of  it,  to 
other  subjects,  all  and  sundry,  and  as  if  they  had  found  a  new  toy  to 
play  with,  they  would  boast  about  being  able  to  impart  mists  and  fogs 
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into  their  pictures  when  there  was  no  such  thing  in  nature ;  the  fact  evi-r 
dently  being  that  their  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  mere  manipulation 
weighed  more  with  them  than  any  considerations  for  portraying  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

This  novel  but  wholly  inept  class  of  work  was,  after  a  time,  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  unhappily  the  judges  at  our  photographic  exhi- 
bitions soon  came  to  see  that  they  would  not  be  doing  what  was  popu- 
larly expected  of  them  unless  the  fussy  effects  received  their  due  meed 
of  attention. 

Spoiled  by  all  this  encouragement,  the  votaries  of  the  fussy  class 
seem  to  have  been  so  deluded  by  their  own  work  that  photography  on 
any  other  lines  has  almost  ceased  to  appeal  to  them.  It  matters  not  that 
their  work  is  unnatural,  so  long  as  they  can  make  it  characteristic  of 
themselves  and  their  School  with  a  capital  "S,"  and  if  they  can  succeed 
in  this,  why  then  should  they  consider  the  question  of  their  obligation  to 
nature  in  any  degree  or  form?  It  has  been  given  to  them  to  realize  the 
overshadowing  importance  of  their  own  whims  and  ways  and  are  not 
thev  themselves  their  own  infallible  estimators? 

An  Affected  Impressionism. 

Thus  we  have  set  up,  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  photography,  an  in- 
toxicated impressionism  entirely  unrestrained — a  mere  mannerism,  de- 
liberately expressive  of  untruth  to  nature,  and  therefore  something 
which  can  be  regarded  in  no  sense  as  truly  artistic.  In  fact,  photog- 
raphers of  this  school  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  axiom  that  a  first 
principle  of  art  is  to  conceal  art,  and  before  one  has  a  chance  of  appre- 
ciating the  subject-matter  of  their  work,  one  finds  it  very  difficult  to  get 
beyond  the  insistence  of  the  fussy  effect  itself,  and  wonderment  as  to 
why  the  subject  has  been  so  unsympathetically  handicapped;  and  thus 
we  have  emphasized  mere  artifice  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  rather 
than  sincerity  and  directness,  which  are  the  essentials  of  all  good  work. 

But  this  is  not  alL  The  fussytype  is  the  most  ruthless  of  all  modes 
of  treatment,  by  reason  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  prepared  to 
dispense  with  all  considerations  of  tone  values;  and  the  sense  of  har- 
monious accentuation  of  points  of  interest  or  the  different  planes  in  the 
picture  are  almost  invariably  absent,  the  mode  of  treatment  putting  itself 
once  more  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  most  essential  principles 
of  pictorial  work. 

Further,  what  can  be  more  depressing  than  the  desolate  monotony 
of  these  fussytypes  on  the  exhibition  walls,  for  any  variety  in  subject- 
matter  that  should  be  evident  is  sadly  discounted  by  the  universal  sup- 
pression of  focus,  which  is  the  sole  and  all-pervading  note. 

Suppression  of  Detail. 

Then,  quite  apart  from  considerations  of  focus,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion, which  I  will  merely  touch  on,  of  the  suppression  of  detail,  arising 
largely  from  abnormal  exposures,  generally  under-exposures,  a  prac- 
tice for  which  what  is  called  the  American  school  is  chiefly  responsible. 
Here  again  the  process  is  robbed  of  its  most  valuable  characteristics, 
and  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  subjects,  if  they  be  interesting  compo- 
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sitions — as  we  admit  they  sometimes  are — lose  much  of  their  interest, 
and  the  whole  of  their  value  as  specimens  of  truthful  portraiture.  If 
the  parts  of  the  subject  are  not  worth  seeing,  why  include  them,  and  if 
they  are,  why  becloud  and  obliterate  and  misrepresent  them  by  patches 
of  dirty  paper  without  form  or  purpose?  A  photograph  thus  depleted  of 
its  chiefest  and  most  vital  characteristics  must  of  necessity  be  artistically 
worthless,  and — like  a  novel  without  a  woman  in  it,  which  even  Victor 
Hugo  found  to  be  impossible.  I  know  too  well  that  owing  to  poor  light 
and  other  untoward  causes  the  work  of  the  most  careful  photographer  is, 
to  some  degree,  frequently  open  to  criticism  on  this  account,  but  he  at 
least  strives  to  avoid  such  faults,  whereas  the  matter  we  are  considering 
is  a  recognized  practice,  deliberately  resorted  to  by  men  who  are  indis- 
putably clever  in  certain  directions — so  clever,  in  fact,  that  our  sense  of 
disappointment  is  all  the  keener  that  they  do  not  prove  themselves  by 
their  work  to  be  artists  also — and  thus  we  have,  amongst  others,  some 
good  compositions  that,  with  right  treatment,  might  be  made  into  really 
beautiful  photographic  pictures  but,  instead,  they  are  withheld,  as  it 
were,  unkindly  from  our  gaze  and  wantonly  degraded  into  uninteresting 
nondescripts,  which,  failing  altogether  to  appeal  to  our  sensuous  emo- 
tions, certainly  are  not  successful  in  arousing  our  wonderment  at  the 
amazing  agility  of  their  authors,  whose  readiness  to  commit  photo- 
graphic suicide  at  the  price  of  notoriety  is  only  comparable  to  the  grim 
cheerfulness  with  which  a  Chinese  will  undertake  to  despatch  himself  for 
quite  a  small  consideration. 

Rendering  of  Tone-values. 

Then,  as  to  the  truthful  rendering  of  tone-values,  very  much  might 
be  said.  Although  by  some  of  our  most  prominent  workers  the  ques- 
tion is  scarcely  heeded  and  practically  dismissed  as  of  little  moment,  yet 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  amongst  a  considerable  section  of  photog- 
raphers there  is  not  only  a  growth  of  talk  about  the  subject,  but  also  a 
very  ready  acknoledgement  of  the  fundamental  part  which  tone-values 
should  play  in  the  highest  forms  of  photography,  and  also  appreciation 
of  the  very  evident  way  in  which,  when  correctly  rendered,  they  enhance 
the  value  of  all  attempts  at  serious  work.  To  borrow  a  metaphor,  this 
matter  is  as  pure  gold  to  photography,  organic  and  pervasive. 

And  so  it  behoves  all  those  of  us  who  are  honestly  striving  after  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  to  make  quite  sure  that  we  are  taking  full  advant- 
age of  the  various  aids  that  already  avail  to  help  us.  By  the  use  of  Iso- 
chromatic  plates  and  color  screen^  very  much  assistance  can  be  ob- 
tained,if  intelligently  employed,  especially  in  the  rendering  of  some  sense, 
of  sunshine  in  landscapes,  but  these  will  not  do  everything,  and  what  is 
equally  essential  is  an  observant  eye,  and  also  the  taking  of  a  careful 
note  on  the  spot  of  the  relative  values  of  the  most  pronounced  tones 
prevailing  in  the  scene  when  we  take  our  photograph.  This,  and  a.  brief 
study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  subject,  which  can  readily  be  ac- 
quired to-day  from  any  of  the  little  books  published  thereon,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  vastly  improve  one's  work  and  to  an  extent  that  cannot 
be  credited  till  tried.     In  seascapes  we  shall  see  how  possible  it  is  to 
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effectively  distinguish  between  "the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below/' 
and  our  landscapes  will  gain  by  a  sense  of  color-values  that  will  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  the  composition. 

There  are  many  who,  as  young  workers,  may  have  been  attracted 
to  impressionist  photography  in  one  form  or  another,  and  who  may 
yet  be  induced  to  seriously  consider  the  question — What  is  our  aim? 

To  begin  with,  I  want  us  to  consider  one  or  two  questions  which  I 
think  admit  only  of  a  direct  answer  one  way  or  the  other. 

Primary  Questions. 

First,  is  photography  a  valuable  medium  for  portraying  subjects  that 
arrest  one's  attention,  or  is  it  not?  If  it  is,  why  abuse  it?  Why  try  to 
degrade  it  into  a  mere  imitation  of  something  else?  If  it  is  not,  why 
bother  with  it? 

There  are,  however,  still  plenty  of  us  who  hold  that  photography  is 
a  very  valuable  process,  and  is  quite  good  enough  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  In  fact,  in  some  respects,  such  as  in  the  sphere  of  delineation 
and  definition,  it  is  incomparable  and  has  no  equal.  Certainly  it  has  its 
limitations,  but  what  medium  has  not? — not  one,  for  the  painter  has 
many,  and  the  artist  in,  every  direction  is  hampered  by  the  limitations 
of  his  particular  medium. 

The  first  thing  one  has  to  do,  is  to  have  the  sense  to  admit  it  and 
then  to  find  out  precisely  what  are  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of 
one's  medium,  and,  further,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  complete  mastery 
over  the  technique,  so  that  one  may  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to 
render  faithfully  and  well  whatever  subject  may  arrest  and  engage  one's 
attention. 

Of  the  extensive  technique  of  photography,  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  to-night,  but  of  the  value  of  technical  quality  in  itself  I  shall  have 
a  word  or  two  to  say  a  little  later  on. 

The  value  of  photography  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  portraits  of 
the  human  face.  Where  suitable  lenses  are  used,  its  perfect  drawing 
and  modelling  are  only  surpassed  by  the  wonderful  power  it  puts  into 
the  hands  of  photographers,  of  catching  in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  a  par- 
ticular expression  and  mood  that  might  never  be  obtained  by  painting. 
In  this  connection  I  would  point  out  that  the  inherent  difference  be- 
tween our  medium  and  that  of  the  worker  with  brush  or  pencil  debars 
us  from  making  too  close  an  analogy  between  the  methods  and  prac- 
tice of  one  or  the  other.  The  possibilities  of  photographic  portraiture 
when  carried  out  with  good  and  careful  work  at  every  stage  and  in 
every  particular  are,  I  submit,  at  present  scarcely  realized.  The  fact  is, 
however,  already  appreciated  by  many  artists  and  critics  of  high  stand- 
ing, although  I  would  point  out  that  the  painter  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  capable  judge  of  photography. 

A  Critic's  Opinions. 

Who  could  possibly  say  more  than  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  has 
recently  said  in  appreciation  of  photography  when  praqtised  in  a 
straightforward  way  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  its  special  characteristics 
rather  than  suppressing  them.    In  fact,  he  goes  farther  than  I  am  pre- 
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pared  to  go.  For  instance,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  camera 
has,  in  some  directions,  already  hopelessly  beaten  the  pencil  and  the 
painter's  brush  as  an  instrument  of  artistic  representation  in  portraiture, 
and  says  that  those  who.  cannot  see  this  at  a  glance  will  never  make 
true  critics.  Again,  he  says  the  camera  has  taught  us  what  we  really 
saw,  as  against  what  painters  used  to  show  us,  and  he  speaks  of  cer- 
tain notable  portraits  as  being  of  almost  photographic  excellence.  I 
must  say  that,  personally, I  think  such  comparisons  somewhat  beside  the 
mark,  for  painting  and  photography  are  different  matters  altogether, 
and  the  inherent  differences  in  our  media  not  only  prevent  useful  com- 
parisons, but  will,  to  ^ome  extent,  establish  new  and  different  critical 
criteria.  I  merely  quote  the  opinion  as  showing  where,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  value  of  photography  lies.  But  while  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  eulogizes  photography  when  practised  in  a  natural,  direct  and 
simple  way,  yet  he  strongly  denounces  many  of  the  main  ideas  and 
methods  of  what  is  termed  the  "advanced"  school  in  photography,  and 
points  out  that  photographers  of  twenty  years  ago  photographed  a  good 
deal  better  than  many  of  our  modern  "would-be-artist-photographers," 
and  he  reminds  us  that  they,  at  least,  never  played  the  old  game  of  try- 
ing to  make  a  merit  of  their  failures,  and  he  asks  somewhat  plaintively 
why  on  earth  should  anyone  with  so  splendid  a  medium  in  his  hands  as 
photography,  ape  certain  other  processes  which  are  inferior? 

"Advanced"  Puerility. 

And  yet  it  is  these  very  qualities  that  are  of  paramount  importance 
in  photography  which  supporters  of  the  "advanced"  school  would  seek 
to  obliterate,  and  thus,  having  taken  all  that  is  best  out  of  it,  is  it  not 
pitiable  in  the  extreme,  to  find  followers  of  their  vogue  talking  with 
wild  and  vain  fatuity,  not  only  here  and  there,  but  all  too  often  in  the 
photographic  press  about  "photography  as  an  art" — ilwir  photography, 
mind  you! — "photographic  artists,"  the  advance  of  the  "artistic  move- 
ment in  photography,"  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
precious  morsel  from  a  photographic  paper,  contributed  by  an  "ad- 
vanced" photographer : — 

"Photographic  art  is  now  about  to  take  her  place  in  the  temple  re- 
served for  her.  There  is  a  great  future  looming,  when  the  oil  and  pig- 
ment dabber  will  not  be  able  to  scoff,  but,  mayhap,  will  meekly  gaze 
with  fallen  jaw."  As  a  specimen  of  supercilious  cant,  this,  I  think,  is 
consummate,  and  yet  even  this  is  moderate  as  compared  to  some  of  the 
vapourings  that  find  their  way  into  the  photographic  press,  and  which 
mental  considerations  forbid  me  to  quote. 

This  jargon,  mind  you,  is  in  reference  to  photography,  with  all  its 
valuable  characteristics  extracted  from  it.  Photography  reduced  to  a 
mere  mongrel  process.  Was  ever  such  blindness  born  of  ignorance? 
But  to  pass  to  the  work  itself,  I  mean  the  most  approved  specimens  of 
the  "advanced"  school  of  "art  photography,"  and  for  which,  we  learn, 
this  "temple"  has  been  reserved,  these  framed  freaks,  which  we  are 
disingenuously  asked  to  accept  as  specimens  of  ''high  art,"  "refined 
mysticism,"  and  "poetic  imagination,"  "rising  high  above  all  technical 
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considerations,"  but,  alas  I  all.  we  are  able  to  find  in  them  is  a  morbid 
and  perhaps  super-subtilized  sentimentalism  far  removed  from  imagina- 
tion, and  a  sham  mysticism,  which  is  not  even  clever,  but  often  the  result 
of  slovenliness  and  smudges,  and  of  dodges  which  we  all  know  to  be 
quite  easily  done,  in  fact  with  an  all-too-fatal  facility. 

A  Protest  Called  For. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  a  greater  need  for  a  clear  line  to 
be  drawn  between  photographers  and  these  " photographic  artists"  than 
to-day.  The  evil  is  beyond  palliation.  What  we  want  is  a  number  of 
capable  photographers  who  will,  in  the  interests  of  true  and  right  pho- 
tography, by  their  work,  make  a  convincing  protest  against  the  perpe- 
trations of  those  who  hold  its  fine  qualities  of  no  account,  and  would 
bring  photography  within  the  contempt  of  all  right-minded  people  by 
reducing  it  to  a  facile  sort  of  medium  for  imitating  alien  processes  or 
expressing  merely  their  own  affected  mannerisms.  I  believe  that  this 
is  already  happening,  but,  at  least,  it  must  very  soon  come  to  pass  that, 
instead  of  such  methods  bringing  fame,  they  will  call  forth  unrelenting 
ridicule. 

Originality. 

Another  disquieting  element  in  our  midst  to-day,  and  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  younger  workers,  is  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  one  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  a  show  of  originality,  quite  blind  to  the  fact  that,  even  if 
it  were  the  one  thing  desirable,  it  could  never  be  achieved  by  straining 
and  forcing,  but  to-day  wo  have  quite  a  pitiful  wail  about  "stagnation'' 
and  such  like  terms,  and,  in  fact,  a  plea  for  originality  at  any  cost, 
urging  "the  young  and  rising  blood  in  photography  to  let  themselves 
go." 

True  originality,  or  individuality,  like  good  manners,  and  all  that  is 
noble  and  best  in  character  of  any  kind,  is  always  unconscious.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  best  way,  and  perhaps  in  these  days  the  shortest 
way  to  originality  in  photography,  would  be  to  do  some  moderately 
good  work.  There  is  a  large  field  open  here,-  and  with  a  minimum  of 
competition  to  encounter. 

Seekers  after  originality  will  entirely  miss  their  mark-  if  they  set  their 
minds  on  it  alone.  Love  6f  change  is  the  greatest  hindrance  of  all  the 
many  disquieting  elements  that  seem  to  cross  our  path  in  the  quest  for 
what  is  inherently  good  and  beautiful.  Ruskin  declaims  it  as  "an  afflic- 
tion of  the  weak  mind"  and  "as  an  impaired  sight  for  what  is  right 
and  true."     And  he  says,  "seeing  falsely  in  this  sense  is  worse  than 

blindness." 

Imagination. 

But  of  course  we  are  to-day  told  that  a  good  deal  of  such  specimens 
of  photography  as  are  admittedly  untrue  to  Nature  and  false  to  any  sane 
conception  of  it  are  imaginative,  and  if  they  reflect  the  mind  and  ideals 
of  their  author,  such  work  should  not  be  decried  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  it.  1  think,  however,  that  these  individuals  can  be  largely 
and  most  effectively  judged  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  take  the  word  "imaginative"  or  "imagination" ; 
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as  we  have  said  before,  imagination  is  too  often  confounded  with  a 
merely  sentimental  mannerism,  hopelessly  untrue  to  Nature,  and  there- 
fore we  say,  hopelessly  unimaginative.  On  this  matter  no  one  could 
speak  more  clearly  than  Ruskin,  who,  however  opinions  may  differ  on 
some  points,  was  undoubtedly,  as  William  Morris  puts  it,  "the  author 
of  one  of  the  very  few  entirely  necessary  and  inevitable  messages  of  the 
century." 

In  Modern  Painters,  Ruskin  says : — "Let  it  be  understood,  once  and 
for  all,  that  imagination  never  designs  to  touch  anything  but  truth,  and 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  where  there  is  the  appearance  of  truth 
there  has  been  imaginative  operation,  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that 
where  there  is  the  appearance  of  falsehood,  the  imagination  has  had. 
no  hand."  But  how  often  to-day  is  vagueness  and  outlandishness  and 
unreality  preached  and  practised,  and  praised  by  those  who  seem  woe- 
fully oblivious  to  the  first  principles  of  right  and  good  taste!  Ruskin 
further  lays  it  down  "that  the  least  appearance  of  violence  or  extrava- 
gance, of  the  want  of  moderation  or  restraint,  is  destructive  of  all  beauty 
whatsoever  in  everything,"  and  he  goes  on  to  point  out  how  one's  work 
must  always  reflect  one's  mind  and  says,  "and  always,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  as  the  made  thing  is  good  or  bad,  so  is  the  maker  of  it" 

But  you  will  say  that  this  may  be  all  a  question  of  taste,  which,  up  to 
a  point,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  only  thing  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  is 
this :  that  there  is  a  Tightness  and  wrongness  in  taste  as  in  everything 
else,  and  that  right  taste  is  largely  regulated  by  the  adequacy  of  our  edu- 
cation on  any  particular  matter  or  in  any  particular  direction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Improving  Negatives  for  Printing* 

Mr.  Sparkham  Camp,  a  successful  English  photographer,  recently  lec- 
tured on  the  above  subject  before  the  Leeds  Camera  Club. 

In  opening  Mr.  Camp  remarked  that  a  correctly  exposed  and  developed 
negative  was  always  better  than  a  faulty  one  "  doctored  up,"  and  he  ad- 
vised, to  this  end,  the  use  of  one  actinometer,  one  brand  of  plates,  and 
one  developer.  Experienced  pictorial  workers  aimed  at  securing  com- 
paratively thin  negatives,  which,  printing  rapidly,  do  not  make  such  big 
demands  on  time  and  patience  when  considerable  dodging  is  required  dur- 
ing the  printing  operations.  As  to  the  legitimacy  of  "  faking  "  he  would 
say  nothing — he  was  there  only  to  explain  how  to  do  it. 

In  exposing  and  developing  a  plate  one  of  three  things  may  happen :  it 
may  (i)  be  correctly  exposed  and  correctly  developed,  or  (2)  it  may  be 
correctly  exposed  and.  faultily  developed,  or  (3)  it  may  receive  faulty  ex- 
posure and  faulty  development.  Bad  development  could  ruin  the  best 
exposed  plate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  "  tinkering  "  with  the  developer 
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admits  of  alteration  of  the  results  of  exposure,  and  thus  faulty  exposure 
could  often  be  remedied  by  a  judicious  modification  of  the  developing  con- 
stituents. 

After  a  plate  has  been  exposed  and  developed,  its  printing  qualities 
may  be  further  modified  by  one  or  both  of  two  methods :  first,  chemically, 
by  intensification  or  reduction ;  and  secondly,  by  hand  work  upon  the  neg- 
ative. ^  Mr.  Camp  contends  that  reduction  is  easier  and  more  sure  than 
intensification,  and,  therefore,  says  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-de- 
velopment. But  it  is  most  important  that  complete  fixation  and  thorough 
washing  shall  take  place  before  further  chemical  action  is  commenced  upon 
the  negative,  or  stains  and  other  troubles  are  certain  to  ensue.  He  uses 
a  fixing  bath  consisting  of : 

Hypo   4  ounces. 

Sodium  sulphite   I  ounce. 

Water  16  ounces. 

and  warned  his  hearers  against  the  employment  of  very  old  baths  charged 
with  the  silver  salts,  which  are  another  source  of  stained  negatives. 

Mr.  Camp  exhibited,  in  the  form  of  negatives  and  prints,  the  results  of 
a  number  of  experiments  with  various  intensifies  and  reducers,  and  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  the  following  intensifier : 

Uranium  nitrate    50  grains. 

Potassium  ferricyanide    50  grains. 

Acetic  acid  2  drachms. 

Water  • 5  ounces. 

He  recommended  the  ammonium  persulphate  reducer  for  under-exposed 
negatives,  or  those  with  excessive  contrasts,  while  for  over-exposed,  flat, 
and  weak  negatives,  he  advised  reduction  followed  by  intensification. 
Fogged  plates  may  be  improved  by  immersion  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
hypo  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  (red  prussiate).  Local  intensification  and  reduc- 
tion, he  remarked,  were  not  always  successful,  and  he  preferred  to  make 
the  necessary  alterations  by  hand  upon  the  negative. 

Hand  work  could  be  successfully  done  upon  two  types  of  negatives: 
(i)  Those  commonly  called  "  weak "  negatives,  with  insufficient  contrast; 
and  (2)  harsh  negatives,  possessing  too  dense  high  lights  and  thin  shad- 
ows. The  strength  of  the  image  could  be  built  up  by  applying  papier 
mineral,  matt  varnish,  etc.,  to  the  back  of  the  negative,  and  working  upon 
it  with  pencil  or  crayon.  In  this  way  contrast  could  be  increased  by 
strengthening  the  high  lights,  or  reduced  by  filling  in  the  shadows.  Me- 
chanical methods  could  also  be  adopted  for  lowering  density,  by  reducing 
the  thickness  of  the  film;  Baskett's  method  with  Globe  polish  and  terebene, 
(described  in  these  columns  a  week  or  two  ago)  being  one.  of  the  best 
For  filling  up  pinholes  he  uses  sepia  and  black  water  colors  mixed  with- 
gum  water  and  a  No.  1  sable  pencil.  Broken  negatives  should  have  the 
fractured  portions  carefully  placed  together,  and  a  positive  made  from 
them  in  the  printing  frame  with  the  negative  placed  at  such  an  angle  to  the 
light  that  the  crack  will  cast  little  or  no  shadow  .upon  the  sensitive  plate.. 
From  this  position  a  negative  can  be  made  in  which  the  damage  will  be 
quite,  or  almost  imperceptible. 
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1504.  S.  S.  Conger. — "The  Sounding 
Shore."  We  congratulate  you  on  your 
attempt  to  reproduce  "the  dash  and  life 
of  the  sea,"  or,  as  we  should  put  it,  the 
roar  and  tumble  of  the  surf,  even  al- 
though it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  de- 
cided success.  The  "breaking  wave," 
sure  enough,  suggests  motion,  as  does 
the  retreating  foam;  but  we  feel  as  if 
we  should  like  to  see  from  whence 
the  wave  comes;  should  like  to  watch 
its  crest  rolling  in  from  the  horizon, 
but  the  point  of  view  has  been  such 
as  to  cut  that  essential  space  off,  and 
leave  little  more  than  a  line  between 
the  rolling  over  or  breaking  crest  and 
the  eight-mile  distant  horizon.  The 
trimming  has  been  just  right,  but,  as  a 
rule,  and  certainly  this  is  not  an  excep- 
tion; a  marine  view  with  a  bald-headed 
sky  suggest;  the  idea  of  something 
wanting.  This  is  worth  the  trouble  in- 
cident to  printing  in  a  few  faint  but 
suitable  clouds. 

1505.  H.  A.  Tremaine.— The  un- 
named print,  a  little  cove  framed  by 
three  short  walls  of  roughly  built  stones 
at  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  water,  and 
backed  by  dense  foliage,  is  of  fairly 
good  technique,  but  faulty  composi- 
tion. As  usual,  in  consequence  of  the 
rage  for  short  exposures,  the  contrast 
is  far  too  great,  the  lights  being  simply 
white  paper  and  the  shadows  simplv 
black;  while  the  masses  on  the  left  with 
nothing  to  balance  them  on  the  right 
give  a  lop-sided  effect  that  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  An  exposure  long  enough 
to  give  something  approaching  true 
values,  and  the  trimming  off  the  whole 
of  the  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  mass 
of  rock  would  have  been  a  decided  im- 
provement. 

1506.  E.  W.  Clary.— 'The  Water- 
fall,"  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  not  one 
redeeming  point.  There  is  an  entire  lack 
of  definition;  a  mixture  of  pure  white 
and  almost  as  pure  black  patches  scat- 
tered all  over  the  paper.  The  falling 
water  is  as  if  a  brush  fully  charged 
with  white  had  been  drawn  along,  and 
the  pool  into  which  it  falls  is.  except 
for   a    slight    reflection,   a    black    mass. 


We  should,  in  this  case,  have  focused 
with  greater  care,  exposed  for  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  fall;  probably  ten  times 
as  long  as  this  has  got,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, recovered  the  fall  itself  by  local 
reduction.  Never,  as  in  this  case,  scat- 
ter your  lights,  as  if  from  a  pepper  box 
all  over  the  plate. 

1507.  H.  L.  Moore. — "An  Interest- 
ing Story."  A  9x7  group  of  five  full 
length    figures,   three   seated  and  two 


standing,  one  of  the  latter  apparently 
telling  an  amusing  and  interesting 
story,  is  of  good  technique  but  with  a 
distracting  background.  The  photog- 
raphy is  much  better  than  the  arrange- 
ment. The  domestic  chair  is  not  in 
harmony  with  a  large,  rude  rail  fence 
and  several  leafless  apple  trees.  Tw3 
inches  might  with  advantage  have  been 
trimmed  from  the  space  on  the  right, 
or,  better  still,  the  plate  turned  to  the 
upright  position.  Then,  the  heads  of 
the  three  sitting,  and  those  of  the  two 
standing  figures  are  in  horizontal  lines, 
a  fault  that  should  never  be  tolerated 
in  such  small  groups.  Try  again,  and 
although  you  cannot  better  the  photog- 
raphy of  the  figures  or  improve  on  the 
really  excellent  expressions,  you  should 
arrange  them  less  mechanically  and 
more  artistically;  and  if  you  can  find 
nothing  more  suitable  for  a  back- 
ground, use  a  portion  of  the  home, 
which  is  probably  near  by. 
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In  spite  of  its  faults  the  technique  is 
so  good  that  we  have  trimmed  it  as  sug- 
gested and  reproduced  it  herewith. 

1508.  W.  J.  Merrill.— "Feathered 
Pets."  A  young  man  with  one  pigeon 
on  his  head,  two  in  his  hands,  and  sev- 
eral at  his  feet,  is  hardly  amenable  to 
criticism;  certainly  not  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view;  and  is  of  personal  inter- 
est only.  You  have  mastered  technique 
sufficiently  to  warrant  you  in  trying  to 
put  your  camera  to  better  use;  and 
when  you  see  your  wav  to  aim  at  some- 
thing higher  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again, 

1509.  W.  C.  Webster.— "Afternoon" 
is  better  in  technique  than  in  selection 
or  subject,  and  would  have  been  bettei 
still  for  a  little  more  development.  It 
is  just  a  little  wanting  in  contrast,  the 
little  high  light  to  give  sparkle  and 
brilliance  that  longer  development 
would  have  given.     The  subject  itself 


they  are  white  .on  a  blue  ground,  unless 
with  an  ortho-plate  and  color  screen. 
It  is  refreshing  and  encouraging,  how- 
ever, in  these  days  of  indiscriminate 
snapping,  to  see  a  print,  as  this  is,  from 
a  properly  exposed  negative. 

1510.  W.  J.  McGufface.— "The 
Lone  Fisherman."  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  congratulate  you  on  either  the 
technique  or  the  selection  of  this.  Short 
exposure  has  led  to  development  so 
protracted  as  to  represent  much  of  the 
sheet  of  water  and  the  sky  by  merely 
white  paper;  and  the  point  of  view 
places  the  three  masses  of  rock  in  a 
horizontal  line,  repeating  the  fore- 
ground line  and  th-  distant  water  line 
This  should  have  been  as  visible  to  you 
as  to  us,  and  you  should  have  learncl 
by  this  time  that  an  exposure  of  one- 
fifth  of  a  second  with  f/16  on  a  dull  day 
was  a  good  way  to  waste  material. 
One,  or  even  two  seconds,  on  such  a 
subject  and  under  such  conditions 
would  have  been  more  like  the  thing, 
and  made  all  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 

1511.  Dk.  S.  B.  Challinor. — "Driv- 
ing Home  the  Cows"  is  a  good  picture 
so. far  as  it  goes,  although  it  scarcely 
suggests  the  hour  at  which  "The  Kye 
come  hame."  While  your  aim  has  been 
"a  landscape  with  figures"  rather  than 
"figures  with  landscape,"  the  figures  are 
on  much  too  small  a  scale  for  the  best 
effect;  the  cows  indeed  having  to  be 
looked  for  instead  of  being  sufficiently 
prominent  to  catch  the  eye.  It  is  easy, 
of  course,  after  the  fact,  to  suggest  im- 
provements; but  the  telling  trail  across 


lacks  concentration  and  motif;  lacks  that 
simplicity  which  so  often  makes  a  pic- 
ture of  the  simplest  matter.  A  lesser 
fault  is  the  placing  of  the  horizon  too 
near  the  middle,  either  too  high  or  too 
low.  We  can  see  your  object  in  includ- 
ing the  logs  in  the  left  of  the  fore- 
ground, but  we  should  have  shown 
more  of  them  or  kept  them  out.  The 
latter  probably,  as  vou  say  your  object 
was  the  cloudy  skv.  Clouds  are  fre- 
quently  disappointing,   especially   when 


the  foreground  leading  to  the  strong 
point  of  the  composition,  the  man  and 
the  "bars,"  would  have  told  the  story 
still  better  had  the  latter  been  let  down. 
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suggestive  of  the  continuation  of  the 
trail.  Then,  with  the  figures  on  a  lar- 
ger scale,  and  a  few  shadows  long 
enough  to  suggest  "the  shadows  of 
evening,"  the  picture  would  have  been 
complete. 

That  being  said,  however  there  re- 
mains much  to  admire.  The  trodden 
path  or  trail  already  mentioned,  carry- 
ing the  eye  into  the  strongest  part  of 
the  picture;  the  fairly  broken  np  fore- 
ground, needing  only  a  brush  or  two 
on  the  left;  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
fence,  generally  offensive,  harmonized 
or  contrasted  by  the  irregularity  ol  the 
sky  line;  and  the  fairly  satisfactory 
sky  with  its  suggestion  of  placid  clouds, 
all  combine  to  make  a  composition  that 
we  return  to  again  and  again,  each  time 
with  renewed  pleasure. 

1512-  C  E.  Swett.— The  8x6  print 
from  a  negative  made  by  a  four  minutes 
exposure  through  a  "pinhole"  made  by 


lection  of  a  different  view  point  ft  is 
a  good  subject  from  probably  the  very 
worst  standpoint.  Technically,  how- 
ever it  is  excellent,  and  shows  unmis- 
takably that  pictures  of  the  hiohest 
class,  so  far  as  the  medium  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  nude  with  the  "pin- 
hole"; the  definition,  in  our  opinion, 
being  peculiarly  suited  for  this  class  of 
subjects,  although  the  result  would  have 
been  still  better  with  five  instead  of  four 
minutes  exposure,  especially  as  the  day 

However  beautiful  reflections  may 
seem  in  nature,  photographed  as  is  that 
of  the  central  tree  in  the  pool,  it  is  sim- 
ply ludicrous.  Under  such  conditions, 
a  stone  thrown  into  the  water  just  be- 
fore exposure  will  convert  reflections 
that  are  offensive,  into  shadows  that  are 
charming-. 

1513.  Dr.  D.  W.  Allyk.— "Grateful 
Shade,"  as  photographed  at  least,  does 
not  in  any  sense  convey  the  intended 
impression,  mainly  because  of  false 
values,  the  highest  of  high  lights  being 
scattered  all  over  the  print,  and  every- 
thing on   which  direct  light   has   fallen 


a  number  10  needle  at  a  distance  of 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  is  better  from 
a  technical  than  from  an  art  point  of 
view.  The  horizontal  sky  line  closely 
repeated  by  an  almost  equally  hori- 
zontal line  of  water,  and  both  again 
repeated  by  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
print,  is  fatal  to  anything  of  a  pleasing 
effect.  The  central  position  of  the 
principal  tree  is  also  a  fault,  and  all 
might   have   been   remedied   by  the  se- 


represented  by  white  paper.  A  fore- 
ground of  a  bank  of  ferns  and  a  large 

stump;  and  the  rest  mainly  a  mass  of 
small  firs,  but  ferns  and  stump,  and 
even  the  figure  supposed  to  be  in  the 
shade,  are  white  as  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed.  Then,  there  is  far  too 
much  included;  sufficient,  indeed,  for 
two  good  subjects,  while  the  figure  that 
should  have  played  an  important  part  is 
reduced  to  half  an  inch,  a  size  that  in  a 
S'AxtfA  print  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
telling. 

We  should  have  used  a  lens  of  long 
enough  focus  or  gone  near  enough  to 
include  only  about  half  the  subject,  and 
made  it  an  upright  with  the  figure  three 
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or  four  times  this  size,  and  exposed 
long  enough  to  enable  development  to 
be  complete  long  before  the  lower 
lights  were  as  opaque  as  the  highest. 
Gradation  of  lights  is  as  important  as 
gradation  of  shadows,  but  it  can  be  se- 
cured only  on  plates  that  have  been 
sufficiently  exposed.  The  decided  black 
and  white  of  the  platinum  print  shows 
the  fault  of  under-exposure  and  over- 
development more  strikingly  than  does 
the  purple  brown  of  the  silver. 

1514.  W.  E.  Cogswell,— "Resting" 
is  the  best  thing  that  has  as  yet  come 
from  you,  both  as  to  selection,  in  which 
you  have  been  particularly  fortunate, 
and  technique;  and,  if  your  object  was 
a  "decorative  panel"  rather  than  a  pic- 
ture, the  trimming  is  just  right.  But 
we  should  like  to  see  it  with  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  more  of  the  beautiful 
and  suitable  sky;  as  we  think  it  would 
tell  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  as  a  pic- 
ture than  as  a  panel. 

When  we  say  that  you  have^  been 
particularly  favored  in  the  selection  we 
should  add  that  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  ability  to  recognize  a  good 
thing  when  you  come  across  it,  and 
this  is  really  a  good  thing.  The  beaten 
path  leading  to  the  gate  is  just  at  the 
most  effective  angle;  the  gate  itself  sug- 
gests the  coming  of  the  call  for  which 
the  chewing  of  the  cud"  tells  that  the 
cows  are  waiting,  and  the  cows  them- 
selves are  rarely  well  contrasted.  The 
one  black,  lying  on  the  lightest  part  of 
the  foreground,  and  with  its  head  to  the 
gate  as  if  listening  for  the  expected 
call;  the  other  white,  with  its  head  to 
the  spectator,  wondering  and  watchful. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  really  fine 
piece  of  work,  the  only  improvement 


to  which  we  can  suggest,  and  that  that 
would  be  an  improvement  we  are  not 
quite  sure,  is  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
bars  of  the  gate  a  little.  As  it  is,  espe- 
cially in  its  proximity  to  the  white 
cow,  it  too  pronouncedly  repeats  its 
high  light.  A  half-light  would  have 
been  better. 

1515.  'Mr9.  H.  W.  Schenck.— "At 
Play"  can  hardly  be  criticised  from  a 
pictorial  point  of  view  as  it  has  evi- 
dently been  exposed  without  much  con. 
sideration  or  arrangement.  The  chil- 
dren are  too  much  scattered  and  the 
distance  is  as  well  defined  as  the  imme- 
diate foreground,  even  better;  a  result 
of  the  use  of  a  stop  of  f/32;  f/11  or 
f/16  would  have  given  a  better  render- 
ing, and  probably  an  indication  of  at- 
mosphere which  is  altogether  wanting. 
The  larger  stop  with  the  same  exposure 
would  have  given  truer  values,  and  the 
trees  as  something  else  than  black;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  inclusion  of  such  a  large 
space  on  such  a  small  plate  has  a  nig- 
gling effect  difficult  to  take  serious 
from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  Here 
the  eye  wanders  all  over  the  print  with- 
out finding  a  point  of  greater  interest 
than  another,  and  does  not  care  to  look 
at  it  a  second  time.  A  half,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  subject  and  on  a  .larger 
scale,  with  the  figures  massed  rather 
than  scattered,  and  with  a  stop  large 
enough  to  suggest  atmosphere,  would 
have  given  you  something  very  much 
better. 

Without  seeing  the  sheep  negative, 
and  before  intensification,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the  blurring 
effect;  but  judging  from  the  print  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  caused 
by  light  getting  into  the  camera. 
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The  Photo-Miniature  for  August 
deals  with  "Copying  Methods,"  and  on 
looking  over  the  margins,  after  a  care- 
ful reading,  we  do  not  find  a  single  note 
of  interrogation  or  a  mark  indicating 
(in  our  opinion)  a  fault.  If  it  has  a 
fault,  it  is  redundancy;  but,  for  the  tyro 
at  least,  and  for  him  it  has  evidently 


been  written,  that  is  "erring  on  the  safe 

side." 

*    *    * 

Illinois  College  of  Photography. — 
For  practical  instruction  in  practical 
photography  the  college  seems  com- 
plete both  in  staff  and  equipment,  and 
should  be  a  boon  both  to  photograph- 
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ers  needing  assistants  and  assistants 
wanting  places,  but  we  should  like  to 
suggest  one  addition  to  the  faculty, 
the  teaching  of  whom  would  fill  a  very 
evident  gap.  One  cannot  mix  much 
with  photographers,  and,  curiously 
enough,  especially  professional  pho- 
tographers, without  finding  that  they 
are  lamentably  ignorant  of  almost 
every  feature  of  their  most  important 
tool,  the  lens.  A  pretty  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  professional  photog- 
raphers warrants  us  in  saying  that  not 
ten  per  cent,  of  them  could  tell  the 
focal  length  of  the  lenses  they  daily 
employ,  nor  how  to  ascertain  it. 
Could  not  tell  why  one  lens  was  faster 
than  another,  or  why,  with  the  same 
lens  and  stop,  a  6-inch  head  required  a 
longer  exposure  than  one  of  only  three 
inches,  knowing  only  that  it  was  so, 
which,  of  course,  was  enough  for  their 
purpose.  Not  one  in  ten  knows  any- 
thing of  the  relation  of  the  stops  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  or  how  to 
make  a  new  set  according  to  the  "Uni- 
versal   System"    or   the   "Focal    Frac- 

That  a  man  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  features  suggested  may  do  excel- 
lent work,  we  know,  and  that  such  men 
are  sent  out  in  considerable  numbers 
from  the  Illinois  College  of  Photog- 
raphy is  undeniable;  but  that  the  grad- 
uates would  do  better  work  and  have 
greater  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  it  is 
equally  undeniable,  and  therefore  we 
should  rejoice  in  seeing  a  lecturer  or 
teacher  of  optics  and  kindred  branches 
of  science  added  to  the  already  fairly 
complete  faculty. 

G.  Gennert  is  placing  on  the  mar- 
ket a  new  flash  lamp,  called  the  "Lieber 
flash  lamp."  Tt  has  a  collapsible  metal 
stand,  beautifully  japanned  and  nickel 
plated.  It  has  a  20-inch  pan  to  hold 
ih?  powder,  so  that  a  very  broad  flame 
can  be  obtained,  and  it  enables  the 
operator  to  make  a  flash  at  a  height  of 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  an  in- 
strument that  ran  be  used  without  any 
danger  whatever  to  the  operator,  as  no 
flame  is  brought  near  the  powder,  the 
latter  is  set  off  by  exploding  a  common 
cap  by  means  of  a  plunger.  The  plung- 
er is  operated  by  a  bulb  and  ruhber 
tube,  and  can  be  operated  at  as  large  a 
distance  as  mav  be  desired  by  increas- 
ing the  length  of  the  tube.  There  is 
no  possible  way  of  setting  off  the  cap 
or  the  powder  except  by  pressing  the 


bulb  so  that  there  is  no  danger  what' 
ever  in  working  the  machine.  The  ma- 
chine can  be  folded  up  neatly  like  a 
music  stand.     It  lists  for  $6.00. 

Interest  in  the  new  Kodak  Film 
Developing  Machine  has  not  abated 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  a  size  for 
larger  films  is  now  ready.  Those  who 
have  been  read"  to  give  up  film  pho- 
tography in  disgust  when  seeing  their 
failures  by  the  old  method  will  have 
their  enthusiasm  rekindled  when  they 
behold  a  roll  of  film  bearing  exposures 
of  varying  duration  leave  one  of  these 
machines,  each  negative,  whether  dense 
or  thin,  being  of  good  printing  quality 
and  free  from  the  scratches  and  frilling 
due  to  handling.  The  Spreader  Flash 
Cartridge  of  this  concern  has  also  been 
brought  out  at  a  most  opportune  time, 
the  long  evenings  just  beginning. 

G.  Cramer's  new  booklet,  "Hints  on 
Negative  Making,1'  is  an  up-to-date 
and  valuable  manual  of  dark-room  do- 
ings. The  manual  is  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  have  yet  seen  and  represents 
much  patient  research  and  laborious 
work  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cramer.  It 
will  be  sent  free  by  the  G.  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  Co.  upon  request. 

A  MOST  useful  article  at  a  very  mod- 
erate price,  which  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  pages,  is  the  Mohawk 
Folding  Pocket  Ruby  Lamp.  Some 
candle  lamps  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare 


and  have  a  habit  cf  going  out  at  the 
most  critical  moment  owing  to  the  gut- 
tering of  the  candle  from  the  heat.  In 
this  lamp,  however,  the  candle  is  in- 
serted in  a  cone  or  holder  that  main- 
tains it  in  an  upright  position  and  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  spring  that 
pushes  the  candle  upwards  until  k  is  all 
consumed,  preventing  any  guttering  or 
risk  of  its  going  out  at  the  wrong  mo- 
ment. It  also  folds  into  such  small 
space  that  it  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  or  in  a  vs-Hse.  and  therefore 
should  be  speciallv  valuable  to  the  pho- 
tographer on  tour. 


Our  Table. 
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We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to 
some  very  desirable  articles  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  James  H.  Smith  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Huntington, 
L. .  L,  N.  Y.  (See  advertising  pages.) 
Another  article  made  by  this  concern, 
and  which  elicited  the  highest  approval 
of  the  profession  at  the  Buffalo  Con- 
vention, is  a  studio  camera  stand,  the 
chief  features  of  which  is  its  great  rig- 
idity even  when  extended  to  its  full 
height,  and  the  ease  and  celerity  with 
which  it  is  raised,  lowered  tilted  or 
swung  into  any  desired  position. 

*  *    * 

Our  readers  will  note  that  the  price 
of  the  Wynne  Infallible  Exposure  meter 
has  been  reduced  and  also  that  the  sup- 
plies and  meters  are  now  obtainable  di- 
rect from  Mr.  Wenzel,  their  agent  in 
this  country. 

*  *    * 

Those  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
possess  a  Burke  &  James  Ray  Filter 
will  make  no  mistake  in  purchasing 
one  at  the  first  opportunity.  They 
make  them  in  varying  degrees  of  dens- 
ity and  of  uniform  (the  best)  quality. 
They  are  offering  valuable  prizes  for 
negatives  made  with  their  filters,  full 
particulars  of  which  they  will  be 
pleased  to  send  to  any  one  who  is  in- 
terested. 


A  sample  of  plates  received  from  the 
New  York  Dry  Plate  Co.  substantiates 
the  claim  of  their  advt.  that  they  are 
"better  than  ever."  We  have  also 
heard  several  times  lately  public  ex- 
pression of  their  good  qualities. 

*  *    * 

Messrs.  Folmer  &  Schwing  advise 
us  that  they  have  been  snowed  under 
with  orders  for  their  new  Focal  Plane 
Shutter,  and  they  desire  to  announce 
that  with  increased  factory  space  they 
will  now  be  in  a  position  to  fill  orders 
more  promptly.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  their  products,  espe- 
cially the  Graflex  Camera,  machinery 
is  but  little  used  in  the  construction. 
Hand  made  goods  necessarily  take 
longer  to  produce  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son they   wear  better  and   cost  more 

*  *    * 

The  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
Bright  Light  should  be  a  very  useful 
addition  to  the  plant  of  those  who  have 
to  do  much  Velox  or  bromide  printing 
or  enlarging  in  the  dull  weather  that 
now  seems  to  prevail.  Those  who  are 
using  the  light  for  these  purposes 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  As 
the  lantern  season  is  approaching  we 
cannot  help  adding  that  for  the  single 
lantern  this  will  be  found  to  prove  an 
ideal  light  and  it  is  ats<5  arranged  for 
use  in  the  dissolving  stereopticon. 


Society  News* 


Secretaries  of  Photographic  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  send  reports  of  meetings  for  publication. 


The  Camera  Cub  of  New  York. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  club 
was  resumed  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 29,  at  the  rooms,  No.  3  West 
Twenty-ninth  street,  President  Crosby 
presiding.  The  president  reported  that 
matters  had  been  very  quiet  during  the 
summer  months!  The  different  com- 
mittees made  reports.  The  Print  Com- 
mittee has  arranged  for  an  exhibition 
of  gum  prints,  October  1  to  October 
15,  and  a  cup  print  competition  on 
"Landscapes  and  Seascapes"  of  prints 
from  negatives  made  during  this  last 
summer  for  December  1  to  December 
15  next,  and  another  cup  print  compe- 
tition covering  figure  and  genre  sub- 
jects for  January  1  to  January  15,  1903. 


The  Lantern  Slide  'Committee  stated 
that  the  weekly  Wednesday  test  nights 
for  testing  slides  would  be  resumed  and 
urged  that  members  begin  the  making 
of  slides  for  the  club's  1903  interchange 
set.  The  committee  suggested  that 
thirty  members  make  or  submit  ten 
slides  each,  so.  that  out  of  the  three 
hundred  thus  submitted  the  committee 
could  easily  secure  one  hundred  slides 
of  good  quality.  Slides  of  interesting 
localities  and  architecture  in  our  own 
city  were  requested. 

The  committee  explained  that  the 
slides  reserved  for  the  set  were  simply 
loaned  for  use  in  the  Interchange,  ulti- 
mately to  be  returned  to  the  several 
makers,   and- it  proposed  to  issue  re- 
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ceipts  to  the  different  contributors, 
stating  the  number  of  slides  and  their 
titles  of  such  slides  as  are  used,  the  re- 
ceipts to  be  surrendered  to  the  commit- 
tee when  the  slides  are  finally  returned. 
Efforts  would  be  made  to  secure  an 
appropriate  collection  of  slides  for  the 
Interchange    and    every    member    was 


shutter.  S  is  a  brilliant  view  finder 
which  is  raised  into  position  when  used 
for  picture  making.  Focusing  may 
also  be  done  on  a  ground  glass  up  to 
the  moment  of  exposure  when  making 
single  pictures.  With  the  instrument, 
which  is  contained  in  a  neat  carrying 
case,  comes  another  leather  case  con- 


urged  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

The  librarian  stated  there  was  need 
of  an  additional  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  other  photo- 
graphic literature.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained one  of  the  new  Goen  combined 
opera,  field  glass  and  cameras,  which  is 
arranged  to  take  single  or  stereoscopic 
pictures,  yet  is  so  compact  as  not  to 
appear  larger  than  a  field  glass,  the 
ramera  part  being  very  ingeniously  con  - 

In  construction  it  resembles  the  or- 
dinary field  glass,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
rotary  discs  R  each  carry  three  lenses, 
two  of  which  are  object  glasses  for  the- 
atre and  field  use,  giving  2  1-2  and  3  1-2 
times  magnification,  respectively.  The 
other  pair  arc  Goerz  double  anastigmat 
lenses  of  3  inch  focus  specially  made 
for  this  instrument,  I.  II  and  III  are 
pins  for  setting  either  one  or  both  shut- 
ters or  for  holding  them  open  when 
used  as  a  field  glass.  C  is  the  shutter 
release.  Turning  the  milled  knob  S  in- 
creases or  decreases  the  speed  of  the 


taining  24  metal  plate  holders  or 
sheaths.  These  hold  plates  1  i-a  x  a 
inches.  Pressing  the  knob  "k"  allowi 
the  back  D  D  to  open  and  one  or  two 
plate  holders  are  inserted.  The  back 
is  then  closed  and  when  the  handle  K 
is  pulled  out  it  carries  with  it  the  outer 
sheath  of  the  plate  holder  and  the  plate 
is  then  ready  For  exposure.  Negatives 
of  exceeding  sharpness  may  be  ob- 
tained which  will  admit  of  enlargement 
to  four  diameters.  It  was  admitted  to 
be  a  highly  efficient  instrument,  but  it 
was  suggested  that  the  price,  $108.75, 
limited  its  use  to  any  except  the 
wealthy  class. 


America n  Lantern  Slide  Exchange. 
The  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
change has  sent  out  notices  to  all  the 
members  or  clubs  to  prepare  sets  of 
slides  for  the  season  of  IO03.  These 
must  he  delivered  at  the  office  of  the 
Interchange  by  November  15th  of  this 
year.  Applications  for  membership 
have  been  received  from  several  new 
clubs,  and  any  others  who  may  be  de- 
sirous    of     joining     the      Interchange 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 
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should  submit  a  set  of  fifty  or  more 
slides  together  with  the  entrance  fee  of 
$10.00  on  or  before  November  15,  1902. 
Any  further  information  regarding 
terms  of  membership,  rules,  etc.,  will 
be  cheerfully  furnished  by  F.  C.  Beach, 
general  manager,  561  Broadway,  New 
York. 


Exhibition  of  Photographs  at  Mlneola  Fair. 

Those  interested  in  amateur  photog- 
raphy, who  by  reason  of  the  disastrous 
weather  conditions,  were  debarred  from 
visiting  the  Fair  held  last  week  atMine- 
ola  missed  much  that  would  have  satis- 
fied the  artistic  appetite  and  should  have 
proved  an  incentive  to  follow  high 
ideals  in  this  line  of  work.  The  entire 
area  of  two  sides  in  the  main  section 
of  the  spacious  Ladies'  Building  was 
occupied  with  the  exhibits  by  amateur 
photographers  of  Queens-Nassau  coun- 
ties. The  number  of  pictures  hung 
could  not  have  been  much  less  than  a 
thousand.  While  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  recite  relative  individual 
merits  from  such  a  collection,  it  is  not 
overstating  facts  to  say  that  from  the 
exhibit  there  might  have  been  culled 
pictures  that  would  have  challenged 
competition  at  any  salon  of  photogra- 


phy   in    the    country.      The    judging 
evinced  careful  discrimination. 

The  first  prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: For  best  collection,  H.  Mac- 
donald,  M.  D.,  Morris  Park,  L.  I.; 
landscapes,  .  Daniel  Smith,  Jamaica; 
marine,  G.  P.  B.  Hoyt,  Jamaica;  por- 
traits, 'Miss  €.  I.  Stilwell,  Morris  Park, 

Members  of  the  Queens  County  Ca- 
mera Club  secured  about  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  awards. 


The  New  England  Convention* 

The  Convention  of  the  Photogra- 
phers' Association  of  New  England, 
recently  held  in  Boston,  was  of  greater 
educational  value,  as  far  as  the  picture 
exhibit  was  concerned,  than  the  Buf- 
falo convention  of  the  mother  associa- 
tion. Pictures  from  every  country  of 
Europe  as  well  as  from  local  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  tastefully  arranged  in 
Copely  Hall.  The  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  instructive  exhibit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Hearn.  President  of 
the  Association.  Only  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  getting  together 
such  an  exhibit  will  appreciate  the 
amount  of  labor  and  energy  he  ex- 
pended in  the  task. 


Letters  to  the  Editor* 


Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures   for  criticism  (only  one   print  at  a  time),  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Judges  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Contest* 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1902. 
American    Amateur    Photographer, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  selection  of  Mr.  Rudolph 
Eickemeyer,  New  York;  .Mr.  C.  Yar- 
nall  Abbott,  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
B.  Dyer,  of  Chicago,  as  judges  of  our 
Quarter  Century  Photographic  Compe- 
tition. The  high  standing  of  these  gen- 
tlemen as  photographers,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  devoted  so  much  time 
to  the  critical  study  of  photographs,  will 
make  it  especially  desirable  to  have 
photographs  passed  upon  by  them,  as 
well  as  insuring  absolute  impartiality 
in  judging.    We  will  be  greatly  obliged 


if  you  would  make  mention  of  these 
facts  in  the  next  issue  of  your  publica- 
tion in  order  (that  our  many  friends 
who  have  become  interested  in  the 
competition  may  be  made  aware  of  the 
judges  who  wnl  pass  upon  their  work 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Yours  truly, 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company. 


Pictures  Wanted. 

Editor  "American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher," 

361   Broadway,   New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  We  want  to  get  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  *or  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  Country  Life  in  America,  beauti- 
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ful  photographs  of  scenes  connected 
with  Christmas  festivities;  Christmas 
trees  decorated,  distribution  of  chil- 
dren's toys,  or  something  of  the  kind 
that  has  the  real  Christmas  spirit.  Any 
prints  of  this  sort  we  will  gladly  ex- 
amine and  will  pay  a  good  price  for 
whatever  is  available. 

We  should  be  very  glaa  if  you  found 
it  possible  to  make  notice  of  this  in 
some  way,  since  we  think  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  your  contributors. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 

Publishers. 

34  Union  Square,  New  tfork. 


Two  Large  Eastern  Stock  Houses 
Consolidated. 

To  the  Trade: 

The  houses  of  Horgan,  Robey  &  Co. 
and  Benj.  French  &  Co.  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  undersigned  company. 
The  photographic  merchandise  of  both 
concerns  will  be  combined  under  one 
roof  as  soon  as  possible,  making  the 
largest  stock  of  photographic  goods 
carried  in  the  East.  For  the  present,  all 
mail  to  either  house  should  be  directed 
to  the  Robey-French  Co.,  34  Bromfield 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Messrs.  Horgan  and  Robey  and  the 
French  heirs  retire  from  the  business, 
leaving  their  good  will  to  the  new  con- 
cern. Charles  W.  Markus  is  president. 
Messrs.  Geo.  E.  Putnam,  Asa  Hall  and 
B.  D.  B.  Bourne,  long  associated  with 
Horgan,  Robey  &  Co.,  will  be  respec- 
tively first  vice-president,  second  vice- 
president,  and  secretary  of  the  new 
company,  while  Mr.  James  French,  for 
many  years  with  Benj.  French  &  Co., 
becomes  its  treasurer. 

The  merging  of  these  two  houses 
under  one  management  will  be  by  all 
rules  of  sound  business  logic  beneficial 
to^  the  photographer  in  reduction  of 
price  and  the  insurance  of  standard  reli- 
able goods.     Here  are  the  reasons: 

1.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  ex- 
pense in  maintaining  two  establish- 
ments. 

2.  Our  increased  business  and  capital 
will  permit  of  more  favorable  buying  as 
to  quality  and  price. 

3.  Our  intimate  relation  with  the  lar- 
gest manufacturers  of  standard  goods 
will  be  a  guarantee  that  what  you  buy 


of  us  is  genuine  and  without  substitu- 
tion. 

Just  credits,  reliable  goods,  right 
prices,  prompt  attention  to  orders  and 
correspondence,  and  integrity  of  repre- 
sentation will  be  the  foundation  stones 
of  our  house  and  upon  these  we  pro- 
pose to  win  and  keep  the  confidence  of 
the  trade. 

Soliciting  the  favor  of  your  patron- 
age, we  remain 

Yours  to  command, 
Robey-French  Co.   (Inc.). 


VANTKD: 

Color-Senrftive  Roller  Filing* 

Ever  on  the  outlook  for  whatever 
may  strengthen  our  continuous  plea  for 
the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  and1 
films,  we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing 
the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of 
The  Amateur  Photographer  by  Geor&e 
Bernard  Shaw,  one  of  the  few  of  Great 
Britain's  far  up  artists,  who  fully  real- 
izes the  value  of  photography. 

Sir — Competition  in  rollable  films 
seems  to  be  acute  just  now;  and,  so  far, 
an  English  firm  has  got  to  the  front. 
For  a  guinea  I  can  get  nine  quarter- 
plate  twelve-exposure  daylight  cart- 
ridges, light  in  the  tourist's  pocket,  un- 
explosive  and  uninflammable  in  his 
trunk,  odorless,  rolled  on  reels  of  hard 
wood  that  do  not  crumble  when  the 
winder  drives  them,  and  marked  for 
speed  at  300  Watkins.  For  the  same 
sum  the  Kodak  company  gives  me  only 
seven  cartridges,  comparatively  heavy 
to  carry,  mounted  on  a  sort  of  gun  cot- 
ton, assaulting  the  nose  with  a  scent 
of  ether  and  camphor  which  some  peo- 
ple like,  and  others  (including  my  wife, 
unfortunately)  detest,  and  estimated  for 
speed  by  Watkins  at  130  to  180.  It  is 
true  that  the  development  of  the 
Kodak  film  is  simpler,  but  it  does  not 
cost  more  when  the  job  is  handed  over 
to  the  manufacturers,  and  as  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  three  shilling  * 
a  dozen  for  quarter-plate  films  in  cart 
ridges  when  they  can  get  a  dozen  glass 
plates  for  a  shilling  are  just  the  people 
who  send  their  films  in  a  heap  after 
the  summer  holidav  to  be  developed  at 
three  shillings  a  roll,  all  developing 
processes  are  the  same  to  them  pro- 
vided the  price  is  the  same.  As  mat- 
ters stand,  then,  the  American  firm, 
and  the  French  and  English  competitors 
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who  merely  copy  the  American  firm, 
are  beaten  on  every  point  that  affects 
the  "I  press  the  button,  and  you  do  the 
rest"  customer;  that  is,  in  price,  weight, 
safety,  and  nasal  neutrality. 

Yet  I  would  desert  the  English  firm 
at  once  if  any  of  its  competitors  would 
put  a  color-sensitive  roller  film  on  the 
market.  Like  most  people  who  have 
any  feeling  for  landscape,  I  do  not 
waste  films  on  the  noonday  sun.  It  is 
when  the  shades  are  long,  and  the  light 
begins  to  color  a  little  that  my  shutter 
begins  to  click.  Even  the  most  prosaic 
bank  holiday  Philistine  gets  tempted  by 
the  sunset  that  looks  so  pretty  in  his 
viewfinder.  He  snaps  at  it  with  a  lens 
working  at  f/11  at  best,  and  forms  high 
hopes  of  the  result,  especially  when  his 
daughter  poses  in  the  foreground  in  a 
blue  dress  with  her  fair  face  shining  in 
the  declining  rays.  Result:  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  a  negress  in  a  white  frock 
sitting  in  a  coal  cellar.  As  to  golden 
cornfields  and  contrasts  of  dark  foliage 
and  bright  sward,  they  are  unattainable 
at  any  hour.  Naturally,  the  holiday 
snapshotters  complain  that  their  cam- 
era is  no  good,  or  the  film  insensitive, 
or  else  conclude  mat  there  is  some  mys- 
tery in  photography  which  makes  it  use- 
less for  them  to  persevere  with  it.  Any 
maker  would  supply  them  with  a  color- 
sensitive  film. which  would  at  once  im- 
prove their  successes  and  decrease  their 
percentage  of  failures.  They  would  not 
know  why,  just  as  many  people  tell  you 
that  the  Ilford  chromatic  plate  is  "bet- 
ter" than  the  Ilford  ordinary  do  not 
know  why;  but  they  would  buy  the  film 
that  made  the  most  of  their  exposures. 
In  the  evening,  especially,  when  Nature 
not  only  offers  the  most  tempting  pic- 
tures, but  provides  her  own  orange 
screen  to  cut  off  the  blue  rays,  a  color- 
sensitive  film  would  score  heavily. 

A  great  deal  of  the  disrepute  of  pho- 
tography is  due  to  the  failures  of  color- 
blind films  used  in  cheap  hand  cameras 
with  slow  lenses.  I  well  remember 
the  disgust  with  which,  during  my  tours 
in  Italy,  I  used  to  reject  photographs 
of  paintings  in  the  days  before  the  or- 
thochromatic  plate  and  screen  came  into 
use.  Imagine  the  orange  glow  of  Car 
paccio's  color  turned  into  soot  by  an 
"ordinary"  plate!  Well,  exactly  the 
same  disgust  is  felt  to-day  by  the  people 
who  find  Nature  outraged  in  the  same 
way. 


Old  photographers,  who  have  used 
the  same  ordinary  plate  and  developed 
it  with  the  same  pyro-ammonia  finger- 
stainer  ever  since  dry  plates  were  in- 
vented, and  who  regard  the  boy  who 
can  develop  a  Brownie  film  with  secret 
awe,  tell  the  disappointed  Kodaker  that 
he  will' soon  learn  what  light  will  pho- 
tograph and  what  won't.  But  in  pho- 
tography as  in  everything  else;  progress 
is  only  possible  by  developing  the 
means,  not  by  contracting  the  end.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a.  plate  maker  has  no 
more  right  to  sell  me  an  "ordinary" 
plate  nowadays  than  an  optician  has  to 
sell  me  an  uncorrected  lens.  If  you  buy 
a  set  of  periscopic  glasses,  or  a  Dall- 
meyer-Bergheim  lens,  you  are  warned, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  are  not 
achromatic;  but  if  you  buy  plates,  it  is 
assumed  that  you  want  them  without 
obsolete  imperfections. 

Still,  you  can  obtain  color-sensitive 
plates  easily  enough  now.  if  you  know 
about  them.  But  there  is  not,  as  far 
as  I  know,  a  single  color-sensitive  roll- 
able  film  in  the  market,  although  the 
prices  charged  for  Tollable  film  are 
monstrous  compared  to  the  prices  of 
the  "orthochromatic"  films  on  glass. — 
Yours,  etc., 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

Commenting  on  this,  our  confrere, 
amongst  other  things,  says:  "Our  distin- 
guished correspondent  might  go  fur- 
ther, and  ask  why,  with  the  existence  of 
orthochromatic  plates  and  screens,  the 
advantage  of  which  no  one  questions, 
they  are  only  used  in  the  proportion  of 
one  per  cent. — and  less  than  that — as 
compared  with  ordinary  plates,  the 
failings  of  which  compel  the  portraitist 
to  beg  his  sitter  to  wear  clothes  of  cer- 
tain colors,  which  convert  red  bunting 
into  funeral  drapery,  and  render  the 
sweet  green  of  the  meadows  as  though 
blackened  by  some  hideous  blight. 
False  color  relations  have  done  more 
to  damn  photography  in  the  eyes  of  the 
artist  than  the  alleged  exaggeration  of 
perspective  or  the  stoney  rigidity  in 
instantaneous  photographs  of  living  ob- 
jects, and  yet  men  are  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  undoubted  advantages 
of  orthochromatic  photography,  and 
even  those  more  adroit  than  their  fel- 
lows, who  use  color-corrected  plates, 
are,  for  this  reason,  debarred  the  use 
of  the  convenient  cartridge  film. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents* 


Dr.  J.  G.  Grant. — With  the  com- 
bined bath  as  well  as  with  separate  so- 
lutions the  obtainable  color  depends 
more  on  the  negative  and  depth  of 
printing  than  on  the  particular  for- 
mula, but  with  a  negative  of  average 
density  and  printing  considerably  be- 
yond normal  depth,  i.e.,  what  the  fin- 
ished print  is  desired  to  be,  the  bath 
referred  to  should  give  fine  purple 
browns.  The  print  on  being  placed  in 
the  -bath  without  previous  washing,  in  a 
few  seconds  assumes  a  pale,  sickly,  yel- 
lowish brown  color  which,  when  at  its 
worst,  gradually  becomes  darker,  the 
yellow  giving  place  to  purple  until  just 
about  the  shade  of  the  print  sent.  If 
at  this  stage  they  are  examined  by 
transmitted  light  there  may  or  may  not 
be  traces  of  red  in  the  deeper  shadows. 
If  there  are,  the  prints  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  bath;  but  if  not,  they  mav 
be  washed  and  when  dry  will  be  just 
the  shade  we  like,  a  fine  purple  brown. 
The  time  occupied  depends  on  temper- 
ature and  may  be  from  10  to  20  min- 
utes. 

Are  you  sure  that,  in  speaking  of 
Watkin's  meter,  you  are  not  under- 
estimating what  should  be  correct  ex- 
posure? The  ouestion  is  inspired  by 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  print  you 
send  is  from  an  under-exposed  negative. 
The  white  sky,  white  mass  of  directly 
lighted  rock,  and  all  too  white  roadway, 
contrasted  with  utter  want  of  detail  in 
the  darker  parts  of  the  buildings  in  the 
left  foreground;  all  tell  of  over-devel- 
opment before  securing  such  detail  as 
there  is  in  the  lighter  shadows.  In  our 
experimental  work  here  we  are  em- 
ploying, and  with  perfect  satisfaction, 
both  the  Wynne  and  Watkins  meters; 
although,  to  get  the  kind  of  negative 
we  prefer,  we  generally  give  some  twen- 
ty per  cent,  longer  than  the  indicated 
exposure. 

P.  B.  Carson. — It  is  contrary  to  rule 
to  recommend  the  apparatus  or  mate- 
rial of  particular  makers.  See  our  ad- 
vertising pages.  The  most  important 
feature  of  a  lens  for  pictorial  work  is  its 
focal  length,  and  the  best  all  round  lens 
within  your  limit  and  for  your  purposes 
is  the  rectilinear  or  by  whatever  name 


the  members  of  that  type  may  be 
known.  For  5x7  it  should  not  be  short- 
er than  ioj£  inches,  and  12  inches  would 
be  better.  The  style  of  camera  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  Our  advice  is  to  select 
a  suitable  lens,  and  then  get  a  camera 
of  the  style  you  like  best,  the  one  es- 
sential being  a  draw  long  enough  to 
suit  the  lens. 


H.  R.  Seymour*.— "Otho"  and  "Iso" 
are  used  indiscriminately  for  color  sen- 
sitive plates;  that  is,  plates  more  or 
less  sensitive  to  the  green  and  red  as 
well  as  to  the  blue;  and  the  yellow 
screen,  as  generally  employed,  is  to 
reduce  the  still  too  great  activity  of  the 
latter. 

Mary  L. — It  would  occupy  more  time 
and  space  than  we  can  afford  to  answer 
all  your  questions.  You  will  find  all 
the  information  you  need  in  almost  any 
of  the  handbooks  on  photography.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  you  will  never 
learn  photography,  beginning  as  you 
propose  to  do,  by  snapping.  "Our 
Portfolio"  is  intended  to  help  serious 
workers,  not  for  mere  button  pressers. 

Harry  Lindsay. — It  is  contrary  to 
rule  to  recommend  the  lenses  of  any 
particular  maker,  but  we  may  say  that 
the  first  essential  of  a  lens  for  pictorial 
work  is  that  its  focus  shall  be  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  secure  a  perspective 
that  shall  appear  to  be  correct  wher 
the  picture  is  examined  at  an  ordinary 
distance. 

John  R.  W. — That  the  lady  was  un- 
usually stout  and  looked  "abnormal"  in 
her  bathing  suit  was  a  reason  that  you 
should  not  have  "taken  a  snap  at  her/' 
and  we  think  the  bathing  master  was 
within  his  right  in  smashing  your  cam- 
era even  although  it  cost  fifty-eight 
dollars.  We  do  not  know  what  a  judge 
might  do,  but  if  we  were  on  the  bench 
we  should  say,  "served  you  right."  As 
the  lens  is  uninjured  you  may  congratu- 
late yourself  on  having  got  off  easy 
and  leave  well  alone. 

Fanny  Fern. — The  circular  was  il- 
lustrated by  cuts  from  our  own  nega- 
tives, only  one  of  which  had  an  expos- 
ure of  less  than  two  seconds  with  f/22. 
The  plastigmat  with  the  volute  has  been 
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our  constant  companion  during  the 
summer,  and  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  of  both  when  we  return  to  our 
home,  only  saying  here  that  they  have 
given  us  entire  satisfaction. 

Harry  Shand. — We  are  at  present 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  back  volumes, 
but  shall  reply  to  all  your  queries  in  our 
next 

J.  W.  Jones. — Makers  of  the  various 
varieties  of  bromide  paper  keep  theii 
formula  and  methods  of  working  as 
trade  secrets,  and  you  can  always  buy 
it  better  and  cheaper  than  you  could 
make  it.  There  are  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  coating  that  make  a  coat- 
ing machine  essential  for  good  work. 

(Miss)  F.  Rollins. — We  thought  we 
had  made  the  matter  plain  enough  for 
the  least  intelligent  reader,  but  shall  try 
again.  On  the  eikronometer  there  are 
two  scale  rings,  one  a  fixture,  the  other 
movable,  and  on  the  latter  there  is  a 
projecting  point  or  pointer.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  set  this  pointer  in  line 
with  the  "factor"  of  the  developer  you 
are  to  employ,  say,  ortol,  which  is  10. 
Then,  when  all  is  ready,  with  the  but- 
ton on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  set 
the  blue  hand  to  a  little  to  the  left  of  O 
on  watch.  The  moment  it  reaches  the 
O  pour  on  the  developer,  the  plate 
being  already  in  the  tray,  and  watch 
for  the  "first  appearance."  If  this 
comes  in,  say,  thirty-five  seconds,  look 
for  that  number  on  the  movable  ring, 
and  opposite  that  on  the  fixed  ring, 
will  be  found  the  time  of  development, 
in  this  case  about  five  and  three-quar- 
ter minutes.  'Now  turn  the  glass  till 
its  fixed  hand  points  to  5.75,  and  when 
the  blue  hand  conies  into  line  with  it 
development  will  be  complete.  As  we 
have  several  times  said,  the  eikronom- 
eter is  not  essential  in  time  develop- 
ment, but  it  is  a  great  convenience. 

Vesper.— (1)  To  find  the  factor  of  an 
unknown  reducer,  generally  but  incor- 
rectly called  the  developer,  note  the 
time  of  appearance,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  developing  the  kind  of  negative 
you  desire,  and  divide  the  latter  by  the 
former.  The  result  will  be  the  develop 
ing  factor.  Thus,  the  time  of  appear- 
ance is  jo  seconds  and  development  is 
complete  in  5  minutes  or  300  seconds. 
300-2-30=10,  which  is  the  factor.  (2) 
The  factor  of  the  reducers  you  mention 
will  be  found  on  page  10  of  our  Janu- 


ary number.  (3)  Subjects  or  objects 
in  which  there  is  great  contrast,  such 
as  portraits  with  white  dresses,  should 
be  developed  in  solutions  weak  in  re- 
ducer, say  one,  or  even  half  a  grain  of 
pyro.  If  in  this  way  your  white  drapery 
gets  too  dense  you  may  be  sure  cl 
under-exposure.  (4)  Watkins,  on  his 
Feb.  20,  1902,  speed  card,  gives  Car 
butt's  Eclipse  as  90,  and  New  York 
extra  rapid  as  130.  (j>)  We  shall  keep 
your  request  regarding  grouping  in 
mind;  but  may  say  in  the  meantime  that 
the  most  frequent  fault  is  the  placing  of 
several  heads  in  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines. 

(Miss)  F.  R.  S. — Good  slides  of  pop- 
ular paintings  should  be  easily  market- 
able, but  they  must  be  good;  very  much 
better  than  the  average  slides  of  the 
Interchange.  Without  knowing  their 
quality  we  cannot  either  recommend 
them  or  tell  you  what  they  should  be 
worth.  No,  one  is  of  no  use.  Carefully 
pack  and  send  at  least  half  a .  dozen 
picked  out  at  random  and  we  shall  tell 
you  just  what  we  think  of  them. 

W.  E.  Coxwell.— The  ortol  that  has 
turned  a  "dark^  grey"  from  a  nine 
months  keeping  in  a  well  corked  bottle 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  none,  or 
practically  none,  of  its  qualities  as  a  re- 
ducer in  the  developer.  We  have  had 
some  on  hand  for  three  years  that  is 
apparently  as  good  as  ever. 

It  may  interest  others  as  well  as  you 
to  know  of  an  instance  of  exceptionally 
long  keeping  qualities  of  an  ortol  solu- 
tion. On  September  7,  1899,  we  made 
up  sixteen  ounces  of  a  one  solution  de- 
veloper according  to  the  following 
formula  : 

Ortol 48  grains. 

Potass,  metabisulphite 24       " 

Sodium  sulphite 160       " 

Sodium  carbonate 160       " 

Water  16  ounces. 

Circumstances  prevented  our  using  it 
before  leaving  our  summer  home,  and 
it  was  laid  away  amongst  other  chemi 
cals  in  a  box  that,  in  consequence  of 
structural  alterations  in  our  dark  room, 
was  not  again  found  till  July  9  of  this 
year.  It  was  a  shade  darker  than  pale 
sherry,  and  on  removing  the  cork  a  few 
bubbles  of  gas  escaped,  and  although 
we  hardly  expected  it  to  be  of  any  use, 
we  found  its  developing  properties  ap- 
parently as  good  as  they  would  have 
been  on  the  day  that  it  was  made. 
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Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks* 


The  following  digest  of  recently  issued  patents  pertaining  to  the  Photographic   Art  b  furnished  by 
Davis  &■  Davis,  patent  lawyers,  220  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


700,684 — Photographic'Roll  Film. — R,*  Haus- 

dorf ,  Berlin,  Germany. 

The  film  is  provided  with  a  coating  on  the 
wrapper  or  covering  which  comes  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  sensitized  film,  said  coating  being 
impermeable  to  water. 

696,40a — Photographic  Plash  Light  Machine. 
— -L».  G.  Bigelow,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

This  device  consists  of  a  support  for  a  long 
tray  for  holding  the  power  means  for  electrically 
igniting  the  powder  and  a  cover  o^er  the  central 
part  of  the  tray  said  cover  being  notched  at  its 
ends  and  being  designed  to  spread  the  power 
during  the  explosion. 


690,161. — Panoramic    Camera. — J.     Porshcim, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak 


Photographic 


699,595 — Storage     Box     por     fhotogr 
Plates. — A  Wagner,  Munich,  Germany. 

The  receptacle  is  formed  with' leaves  each  of 
which  has  a  recess  in  its  face  to  receive  a  plate, 
said  recess  extending  to  the  inner  hinged  edge 
of  the  leaf  whereby  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate 
will  be  exposed  through  the  recess. 

699,767 — Focusing  Attachmbnt'for  Cameras. 
— F.  W.  Saxby,  Liverpool,  England. 

With  a  photograph  is  combined  a  short  focus 
reversing  glass  and  an  adjustable  carrier  con- 
necting the  back  of  the  camera  and  the  glass  and 
supporting  the  same  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
adjustable  to  and  from  the  camera. 

609,452 — Flash     Lamp. — G.     Collard,     Slough, 

England. 

This  lamp  is  comprised  of  a  narrow  elongated 
tray  which  is  movable  vertically  in  a  casing 
around  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  formed  a  wick 
channel  or  recess  adapted  to  hold  a  wick  and  a 
combustible  fluid.  The  powder  tray  is  normally 
projected  upward  in  the  casing  by  suitable 
springs  and  is  adapted  to  be  held  down  in  the 
casing  away  from  the  wick  by  a  suitable  trigger 
mechanism.  In  operation  the  tray  is  filled  with 
powder  and  depressed  within  the  casing  suffici- 
ently to  cause  the  trigger  mechanism  to  operate 
and  hold  the  tray  within  the  casing.  The  wick  is 
then  lighted  and  the  trigger  mechanism  released 
to  permit  the  powder  tray  to  be  raised  to  position 
to  ignite  the  powder  in  the  wick. 

698,901 — Photographic  Camera. — F.  A.  Brown- 
ell,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester, 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

This  patent  covers  an  improvement  on  cam- 
eras of  the  folding  pocket  kodak  style  and  is  com- 
prised of  a  casing  having  film  chambers  at  oppo- 
site ends,  a  central  chamber  between  them,  of  a 
door  foi  closing  the  central  chamber,  said  door 
being  hinged  near  one  of  the  film  chambers  the 
center  of  its  hinge  being  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  the  film  chambers  and  a  hinge  supporting  leg 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  door  whereby  when  the 
said  door  is  open  and  the  leg  extended  the  cam- 
era may  be  supported  by  resting  the  one  end  on 
the  supporting  leg. 


Co.,   Rochester, 
York. 


N.   Y.,   Corporation  of  New 


This  camera  is  comprised  of  a  suitable  casing, 
a  lens  and  its  holder,  and  means  for  placing  the 
holder  under  tension  tending  to  swing  it  in 
either  of  two  opposite  directions  to  make  an  ex- 
posure. 

698,999. — Shade  for  Photographic  Lenses. — 
F.  W.  Nicholson,  Jackson,  Mich. 

This  device  is  comprised  of  a  flexible  plate 
having  spring  arms  which  are  adapted  to  be 
flexed  and  to  be  fitted  within  the  lense  tube,  the 
plate  being  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  tube  and 
extending  forward  therefrom.  On  this  plate  is 
slidingly  mounted  an  extension  which  may  be 
projected  forward  in  order  to  lengthen  the  shade. 

700,120 — Photographic  Roll  Holder. — D.  H. 
Houston,  Hunter,  N.  D.  _ 

wm  This  roll  holder  is  formed  with  two  receptacles 
each  of  which  receive  one  of  the  film  holding 
spools.  The  film  support  forms  one  wall  of  each 
of  said  compartments,  and  extends  across  between, 
said  {compartments.  An  observation  opening  is 
formed  in  said  film  support  between  the  two 
spool  compartments,  and  a  slide  is  fitted  in  the 
frame  of  the  roll  holder  in  front  of  the  film  sup- 
port and  suitable  doors  or  slides  give  access  to 
the  spool  holding  compartments  to  permit  the 
insertion  and  removal  of  the  film  spools-  A 
suitable  winding  mechanism  is  extended  through 
one  wail  of  one  of  the  receptacles  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  spool  therein. 

700,364. — Roll  Holding  Camera. — R.  H.  Trum- 
ball,  Chicago,  111. 

In  the  camera  is  mounted  a  spindle  which  is 
adapted  to  pass  longitudinally  through  the  film 
spools  and  to  form  the  axis  of  rotation  thereof. 
A  bracket  is  supported  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
camera  box  and  is  formed  with  an  aperture 
through  which  the  spindle  projects,  said  bracket 
being  adjustable  upon  the  box  to  accommodate 
various  sizes  of  spools  and  to  position  said  spools 
so  that  the  film  will  be  properly  located  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  A  spring  pressed 
holding  device  engages  one  end  of  the  mm  spool 
and  holds  it  against  the  adjustable  bracket. 

696,63  a — Photographic  Fabric  and  Process  op 
Preparing  Same. — P.  M.  C.  Grenier,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to  Grenier  Art  Co., 
Corporation  of  West  Virginia. 

This  process  consists  of  applying  to  the  fabric 
a  solution  containing  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
white  algae  and  subsequently  sensitizing  and 
drying  the  fabric. 


TRADE  MARKS. 

Sensitized  Photographic  Papers  and 
Developers. — B.    Ruasegger' 
New  York,  N.  Y.     The  word  "Rotograph.*, 
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Specialism  in  Photography. — VII.  Genre 

By  James  Ross. 


Ql 


|  UITE  as  interesting  and 
only  a  little  less  diffi- 
cult than  high-class  portrait- 
ure is  genre,  represented  by 
figures  in  action,  or  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  tell  a  story. 
Erskin  Nicol's  well-known 
"Troubles  of  a  Bachelor's 
Life,"  for  example,  where  an 
Irishman  is  trying  by  the  dim 
illumination  of  a  halfpenny 
candle,  to  sew  on  a  refractory 
button;  or  Wingate's  equally 
popular  "Blind  Man's  Buff." 
A  genre  picture  may  con- 
tain one  or  more  figures,  and 
the  setting  may  be  an  inter- 
ior or  outdoor  scene — figures 
with  a  landscape,  in  fact,  so 
"'"'"  "uv  """^"on" M«s.'n50n'       'onS  as  l'ie  figtires  are  suffi- 

ciently important  or  dominat- 
ing, and  tell  a  story  of  action  and  especially  of  action  that  suggests 
more  than  is  shown. 

The  first  essential  for  such  work  is  a  fairly  rapid  lens  of  a  focus 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  base  line  of  the  plate,  one  working  at 
about  f/$  or  f/6,  and  a  trustworthy  shutter  with  time  and  bulb  expo- 
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sures;  and  the  second  essential  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  trained 
models.  It  is  true  that  for  certain  kinds  of  genre,  the  workman  at  his 
bench,  the  laborer  in  the  field,  or  the  street  acrobat  that  I  watch 
from  my  window  as  I  write,  may  be  successfully  photographed 
without  training;  but  for  the  carrying  out  of  what  may  be  called  im- 
aginative genre,  which  after  all  is  the  real  and  most  creditable  variety, 
models  that  are  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  assume 
the  necessary  expressions  are  a  sine  qua  non. 

With  these  essentials  at  command,  the  first  step  in  the  production 
of  a  genre  picture,  as  of  all  other  pictures,  is  to  know  what  you  want ; 
the  story  that  you  want  to  tell,  and  how  much  is  to  be  shown  and  how 
much  suggested.  And  just  here  comes  in  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  almost  all  pictorial  work,  and  especially  of  genre,  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity. As  in  the  telling  or  writing  of  a  story,  the  fewer  words  in 
which  it  can  be  done  the  better;  so  in  pictorially  representing  it  the 
fewer  figures  and  the  fewer  the  accessories,  so  long  as  you  include  all 
that  is  necessary,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result. 

The  idea  having  been  well  thought  out,  a  pencil  sketch,  however 
rough,  will  be  immensely  helpful.  Never  mind,  although  you  cannot 
draw  anything  better  than  a  schoolboy's  efforts  on  his  slate ;  the  mere 
placing  of  anything  resembling  figures  in  various  positions  will  give 
you  "studies"  of  value,  and  while  helping  you  to  the  best  possible  rep- 
resentation of  your  subject  may  possibly  develop  a  latent  talent  hitherto 
undreamed  of. 

The  "canons  of  art" — the  arrangement  of  lines  and  light,  balance, 
contrast,  massing  and  spacing — are  as  important  and  influential  in  genre 
as  in  other  branches  of  art,  and  while  they  should  not  be  followed  as 
Mede  and  Persian  laws,  or  indeed  so  pronouncedly  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion, their  violation  or  even  neglect  will  very  much  lessen  the  value  of 
the  work. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  telling  of  the  story  only  one 
of  its  incidents  should  be  shown,  however  many  may  be  suggested. 
Any  attempt  to  depict  more  than  one  will  be  like  a  picture  with  two 
points  of  interest  that  might  be  cut  in  two  with  advantage,  and  can  only 
end  in  failure.  As  a  rule,  to  which,  however,  there  may  be  many  ex- 
ceptions, where  there  are  several  figures  they  should  not  be  all  equally 
prominent.  One  or  more  had  better  be  of  greater  interest  than  the 
others,  keeping  the  unities,  however,  by  the  close,  however  subordin- 
ate, connection.  Important,  too,  is  the  position  of  such  dominating 
figures,  which  should  not  be  in  the  weaker  parts  of  the  space,  on  lines 
drawn  through  the  vertical  or  horizontal  centres ;  nor  should  the  heads 
of  two  or  more  figures  ever  be  on  a  vertical  or  horizonal  line. 

Equally  important  is  the  suitable  dressing  of  the  figures,  even 
down  to  the  little  things.  Genre,  like  everything  else  in  photography, 
if  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well,  and  nothing  so  soon  or  so  surely 
gives  a  weak  attempt  away  as  unsuitable  dressing. 

But  a  successful  genre  picture  is  well  worth  all  the  trouble  incident 
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to  its  production,  as  no  branch  of  photography  is  so  popular,  and  none 
more  likely  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  those  who  wish  to  make  their  hobby 
pay  for  itself.  The  amateur  who  is  also  one  of  fortune's  favorites,  may 
please  himself  as  to  the  "school"  he  follows  and  cut  his  figures  in  half' 
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or  bury  them  in  the  darkness  of  night,  but  he  who  would  cater  to  his 
fellows  and  give  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number,  and,  incidentally, 
make  the  greatest  number  of  sales,  will  look  well  to  his  technique  and 
remember  that,  in  spite  of  some  pessimism  here  and  there,  there  is 
more  sunshine  than  shade  in  the  world. 
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The  Background  in  Portraiture. 

THE  important  part  played 
by  the  background  in 
the  unmaking  of  a  picture  is 
getting  to  be  more  and  more 
realized  every  day.  Receiving 
his  education  in  galleries  at  a 
time  when  the  shifting'  of 
scenery  and  the  pulling  of 
curtains  was  the  sum  total  of 
the  brain  work  of  the  operat- 
or, it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  average  profes- 
sional photographer  still 
clings  to  the  idea  that  set 
backgrounds,  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac  are  necessary 
in  the  production  of  a  por- 
trait. 

In  the  excellent  illustrated 
article  in  our  September  num- 
ber, Prof.  Otto  W.  Beck 
shows  us  how  much  depends 
on  the   tone   and   texture  of 

"child  studv.'  Morris  Burke  Parkin,  n  ,ne     background     as    tO     hOW 

Bomon,  Mew.  '  the  portrait  impresses  us  and 
how  by  making  the  back- 
ground dark  or  light  the  face  may  be  made  to  appear  dark 
or  light  without  changing  the  amount  of  illumination  or  source  of  light- 
ing. He  also  shows  how  the  background  may  be  utilized  in  aiding  the 
composition  and  in  concentration  without  becoming  obtrusive,  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  his  remarks  proving  that  the  best  background  for  general 
use  is  a  plain  ground  of  dark  texture  unless  in  skillful  hands,  when  the 
photographer  who  possesses  artistic  ideas  knows  what  he  wants  and 
knows  how  to  produce  it,  may  introduce  designs  and  even  accessories 
to  enrich  his  picture. 

Writing  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Amateur  Photographer.,  Mr.  F. 
M.  Sutcliffe,  a  noted  English  photographer,  says : 

The  photographer  who  wishes  to  study  this  subject  had  better  steer 
clear  of  all  photographs,  for  there  is  rarely  any  evidence  of  thought  in 
the  background  of  a  photograph. 

The  background  of  a  portrait  should  be  like  the  clothes  of  a  man, 
or  good-looking  woman — not  noticed  at  all  till  looked  for. 

If  the  study  of  photographic  backgrounds  is  found  to  be  profitless, 
the  study  of  the  backgrounds  in  pictures  by  the  best  painters  is  just  the 
opposite.  Take  the  work  of  Bastien-Lepage,  for  instance;  many  of  his 
figures,  their  position,  expression,  are  indelibly  stamped  on  our  mem- 
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ory;  but  ean  we  say,  offhand,  what  the  background  of  any  one  picture 
is?  .  Not  until  we  look  do  we  see  how  perfectly  in  harmony,  both  in  tone 
and  character,  all  the  backgrounds  are.  What,  for  instance,  could  pos- 
sibly be  better,  as  a  setting  for  Pere  Jacques  with  his  bundle  of  wood 


A  WINDOW  EFFECT." 


on  his  back,  than  the  perpendicular  lines  of  the  young  tree  stems?  What 
petter  background  to  "The  Beggar"  than  the  lines  of  the  door-posts  of 
the  house  where  he  has  been  "assisted"? 

Whistler's  portraits,  too,  prove  how  little,  when  that  little  is  right, 
we  need  as  a  background.     In  the  backgrounds  of  the  two  well-known 
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pictures  of  "Portrait  of  my  Mother,"  and  "Carlyle"  the  tone  is  but  little 
removed  from  that  of  the  faces,  and  so  flat  and  even,  texture  excepted, 
that  the  painter  has  found  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  walls  were  walls 
by  hanging  a  couple  of  frames  on  each.  These  square  frames  have  other 
uses ;  they  serve  as  foils  to  the  curves  of  the  figures,  just  as  the  straight 
lines  of  the  decorators  of  the  Empire  period  were  intended  to  contrast 
with  the  graceful  ornaments  the  rooms  were  filled  with.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  have  done  right  in  mentioning  the  backgrounds  of  these  two 
pictures,  for  fear  some  background  painter  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
bring  out  a  set  of  "Whistler  Backgrounds."  The  charm  of  Gainsbor- 
ough's woodland  backgrounds  has  gone  for  ever,  now  that  every  pho- 
tographer has  been  supplied  with  a  couple,  one  for  each  end  of  his 
studio. 

On  looking  at  most  photographic  portraits  we  experience  an  un- 
easy feeling,  similar  to  what  we  feel  when  we  are  inside  a  lift  which 
sticks  half-way ;  the  want  of  space  oppresses  us ;  this  is  because  the  pho- 
tographer uses  painted  grounds,  which  he  puts  nearer  to  the  sitter  than 
he,  the  sitter,  would  usually  be  to  the  walls  of  his  own  sitting-room. 
When  I  built  my  present  studio  I  left  a  space  some  twelve  feet  deep,  to 
store  the  backgrounds  in ;  of  these  I  had  a  goodly  company.  One  day, 
feeling  the  want  of  a  change,  and  being  unable  to  afford  a  holiday,  I  did 
away  with  all  these  backgrounds ;  there  was  enough  timber  in  the  eight 
feet  frames  to  provide  firewood  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Then  I  found, 
what  the  painted  backgrounds  had  hidden  all  along,  what  I  had  wanted 
— :a  background  which  went  back.  Placing  the  sitter  in  his  usual  place, 
the  wall  of  the  studio,  twelve  feet  away,  made  the  background ;  the  floor, 
which  is  seen,  in  full-length  portraits,  running  upwards  to  above  the  sit- 
ter's knees,  gives  an  idea  of  space  and  breathing  room  unattainable  any 
other  way. 

There  are  times  when  the  photographer  wishes  for  a  more  elabor- 
ate background  than  an  ordinary  wall  or  screen  will  give.  When  called 
upon  to  photograph  sitters  in  fancy  dress  or  uniform,  he  had  better 
content  himself  with  a  background  of  wall  or  curtain,  then  put  the  sit- 
ter in  costume  in  front  of  any  painted  scene  which  is  different  in  char- 
acter than  what  the  sitter,  had  he  or  she  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the 
date  of  the  dress,  could  have  really  moved  among ;  for  instance,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  place  anyone  dressed  in  armor,  or  even  in 
any  dress  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  front  of  a 
"conservatory"  background,  showing  a  building  of  iron  and  glass. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  thin  evening  dress,  painted 
by  one  of  the  most  fashionable  painters  of  the  day,  who  makes  great 
use  of  photographs ;  the  lady  in  this  picture  is  seated  on  a  rock,  some 
hundred  feet  below  her  is  a  mountain  tarn,  and  behind  her  a  stormy 
sky.  No  doubt  this  background  was  in  the  photograph  the  painter 
copied,  but  why  its  absurdity  and  inappropriateness  did  not  strike  him 
is  strange.  Is  it  that  even  painters  have  got  so  accustomed  to  the  falsity 
of  photographs  that  they  are  no  longer  shocked  at  their  want  of  truth? 

In  portraiture  the  background  demands  more  study  than  the  de- 
veloper. 
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On  the  Working  of  Velox  and  Bromide  Papers. 

By  A.   H.  Bailey. 

AS  the  days  shorten  and  the 
evenings  grow  longer,  the 
photographer  naturally  turns 
his  hand  to  the  developing  or 
gaslight  papers.  A  few  words 
therefore  on  their  manipulation 
may  help  someone  towards  suc- 
cess. By  success  is  meant  the 
production  of  clean  prints  with 
pure  whites,  full  gradation  in 
the  half  tones  and  rich  blacks 
in  which  the  detail  in  the  shad- 
ows is  not  buried.  Uniformity 
of  color  is  also  as  desirable  as 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  unless 
set  about  in  the  right  way. 
Anyone  can  make  prints  that 
when  dry  and  placed  side  by 
side  contrast  with  each  other 
all  the  way  from  dirty  browns 
to  densest  blacks,  but  it  re- 
No  i  i  s  Townwnd  quires  more  than  ordinary  care 
•■the  hl„,ok."  and  practice  to  turn  out  a  batch 
of  prints  uniform  in  appearance 
from  negatives  of  varying  quality  and  density. 

In  working  developing  papers  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
color  is  controlled  more  by  the  exposure  than  by  the  modification  or 
selection  of  the  developer.  Therefore  the  first  and  most  important  step 
towards  success  is  to  determine  the  correct  exposure  for  each  nega- 
tive. This  is  best  done  by  trial  strips,  and  if  the  negative  is  likely  to  be 
used  again  a  record  of  the  time  of  exposure  and  distance  from  the 
source  of  light  should  be  made,  as  (provided  the  light  is  constant)  the 
result  under  the  same  conditions  should  be  the  same  at  any  other  time, 
whether  it  is  an  enlargement  or  a  direct  print. 

As  negatives  vary  in  density  and  color,  it  is  therefore  absurd  to 
think  of  adhering  to  any  rule  of  giving  so  many  seconds  or  minutes  at 
a  certain  fixed  distance  from  the  light.  Even  when  negatives  vary 
greatly  in  density  it  is  quite  possible,  by  adjusting  the  distance  or 
length  of  exposure,  to  turn  out  prints  of  uniform  appearance.  The  vari- 
ous grades  of  Velox  an  d  the  Vinco  and  Platina  papers  are  specially 
valuable  in  this  respect. 

Strong  lighting  tends  to  reduce  contrasts,  therefore  in  making 
exposures  from  hard  or  chalky  negatives  they  should  be  held  as  close 
to  the  source  of  light  as  will  ensure  even  illumination.     On  the  other 
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hand,  fiat  or  tliin  negatives  should  be  held  farther  away  or  shielded  by 
sheets  of  tissue  paper  or  ground  glass  or  even  opal  glass.  Very  brief 
exposures  near  the  source  of  light  will  have  almost  the  same  effect  with 
thin  negatives,  but  is  much  more  difficult  to  perform. 

Full  exposures  tend  to  softness  in  the  prints  and  short  exposures 
.accentuate  the  contrasts  in   the  negatives.     Over-exposure   must-  be 
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avoided,  else  the  whites  will  be  degraded  and  the  blacks  have  a  mealy 
brown  appearance.  Under-exposure  is  equally  bad,  as  the  detail  in  the 
shadows  will  be  blocked  out  and  the  whites  fogged  before  the  picture  is 
fully  developed. 

The  use  of  a  strong  and  fresh  developer  (i.  e.,  strong  in  reducer  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  water)  tends  to  give  brilliant  and  vigorous 
prints  with  blackness  in  the  deposit.  A  much  diluted  developer  tends  to 
softness  of  the  image  and  a  gray  deposit.  Bromide  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  developer.  Even  with  the  freshest  and  best  paper  its  use 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  whites.    If  too  much  is  used 
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the  blacks  assume  a  greenish 
or  brownish  tone:  When  mak- 
ing the  trial  exposure  strips 
the  bromide  should  be  added 
by  degrees  until  there  is  just 
enough  present  to  leave  the 
whites  and  the  blacks  in  their 
purity. 

There  are  minor  troubles 
which  may  be  avoided  with 
due  care  and  attention  to  the 
directions  with  the  paper. 
Air-bells  or  uneven  develop- 
ment may  be 
avoided  in 
large  sheets 
by  thorough- 
ly wetting  the 
print  before  it 
is  placed  in 
the  developer. 
Small  prints 
may  be  taken 
by  the  edge 
and  slid  under 
the  developer, 


Third  Prim,  Cla»  i 

HurksjjuM  Contnt 

laylon  W.  Mogg,  Chicago 


Ui  Angeles,  Cul. 

face  up,  with- 
out fear  of 
air -bells  form- 
ing. Yellow 
or  brown 
stains  will  be 
avoided  if  the- 
print  is  well 
rinsed  to  re- 
seond  pri»,  ciui  •  move   the   de- 

Bark.  &  j™«  cc.t«<.  veloper  before 

&r?fo^cIn"cns*  it  is  placed  in 

the  fixing 
bath  and  in  this  it  must  be  fully  im- 
mersed and  kept  moving  for  a  few  sec- 
onds to  allow  the  hypo  to  act  evenly 
over  the  whole  surface.  Pure  lintless 
blotting  paper  should  also  be  used  on 
which  to  dry  the  prints  as  they  are 
ready  to  absorb  stains  and  impurities 
from  other  surfaces.  Blisters  and  frill- 
ing may  be  avoided  by  placing  a  tray 
filled  with  ice  under  the  developing 
tray  and  using  ice  in  the  first  washing 
water  after  the  prints  are  removed 
from  the  hypo-alum  fixing  bath. 

Each  manufacturer  recommends 
a  developer  which  is  best  adapted  for 
his  paper,  the  general  favorite  being 
a  combination  of  metol  and  hydro- 
quinone.  I  have,  however,  discard- 
ed    this     in     favor     of     edinol,     for 
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the  reason  that  it  is  more  easy  of  preparation,  is  more  universal  in  its 
■application,  the  results  in  my  hands  being  superior  to  that  obtained 
by  any  other  developer  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  amidol,  but  this 
will  not  keep  in  solution  like  edinol.     My  stock  developer  is : 

Distilled  water 1  gallon. 

Edinol ... a  ounces. 

Acetone-sulphite %  ounce, 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) 1  pound. 

Potassium  carbonate 10  ounces. 

For  use  with  bromide  enlargements  or  developing  papers  a  meas- 
ure of  this  is  diluted  with  equal  bulk  of  water  (adding  more  water  if 
softer  effects  are  desired)  and  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  po- 
tassium added,  as  required.  This  developer  seems  to  stand  more  lib- 
eral doses  of  bromide  without  ill  effects  than  any  other. 


First  Priic,  Class  2.    Burke  &  James  Contra.     Geo.  C.  McLean,  Carpenleria.  Cal 
Upper  picture  made  with  Ideal  Ray  Filler.     Bottom  one  without. 

The  developer  is  prepared  as  follows:  A  gallon  bottle  is  half^filled 
with  distilled  or  boiled  water.  Into  this  the  contents  of  two  ounce 
bottles  of  edinol  are  emptied,  an  edinol  bottle  filled  with  acetone-sulphite 
-and  immediately  added,  the  whole  being  shaken  up  together.  The 
sulphite  is  then  added  and  allowed  to  dissolve,  followed  by  the  potassium 
carbonate  dissolved  in  the  other  half  gallon  of  water. 

By  using  the  chemicals  in  the  above  proportions  the  trouble  of 
weighing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  for  those  whose  work  does  not 
warrant  their  making  up  so  much  at  one  time,  I  endorse  and  recom- 
mend the  formula  given  on  page  455  of  the  American  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer for  October,  it  also  having  the  advantage  that  it  is  in  two 
solutions  and  therefore  may  be  still  better  adapted  to  universal  use. 
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,  UR  earliest  recollection  of  the 
drama,  and  it  goes  back 
for  over  seventy  years,  is  of  being 
taken  to  see  "Pizarro,  the  Hero- 
of  Peru,"  and  all  that  impressed 
us  then,  and  all  that  we  remember 
now  of  that  particular  performr 
ance  was  the  rushing  on  to  the 
stage  of  a  man  with  a  child  in  his- 
arms  and  a  bullet  wound  in  his 
forehead. 

We  took  it  into  our  little  head 
that  that  man  was  Pizarro,  and  that 
lie  had  saved  the  child  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  and  for  many  a 
day  he  occupied  a  warm  corner  of  our  heart.  As  we  got  older,  how- 
ever, and  learned  how  he  treated  Atahuallpa  and  the  Incas  generally, 
admiration  gave  place  to  very  different  feeling,  and  not  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Scientific  American  of  July  26  did  we  suppose  that  any  one 
could  ever  have  considered  him  worthy  of  a  marble  monument,  or 
care  to  see  his  remains  through  a  plate  of  glass,  unless  perhaps  as  an 
occupant  of  "the  chamber  of  horrors"  in  a  waxwork  exhibition. 

That  we  were  mistaken,  however,  is  evident  from  the  cut  (which 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Scientific  American  we  are  able  to  repro- 
duce) from  the  camera,  and  a  description  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Rost, 

"In  the  famous  ancient  cathedral  of  Lima,  Peru,  are  on  exhibition 
the  remains  of  Captain-General  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  founded 
Lima  January  18,  1535.  These  remains  are  contained  in  a  white  marble 
coffin,  with  a  glass  front,  thus  exposing  to  view  the  well-preserved  re- 
mains within.  The  coffin  stands  in  a  niche  or  more  properly  a  vault, 
entrance  to  which  is  had  through  a  massive  iron-barred  door.  To  view 
these  remains  one  must  fall  into  the  good  graces  of  an  attendant  in  the 
cathedral,  who  for  one  sol  (fifty  cents)  opens  the  iron  doors,  lights  a 
candle  and  by  this  light  the  remains  are  examined. 

It  was  my  ambition  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  these  remains,  per- 
haps of  greater  historic  interest  than  all  else  in  South  America.  Piz- 
arro was  at  once  the  founder  of  Lima  (if  not  of  South  America),  con- 
querer  of  the  ancient  and  highly-civilized  Incas,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  all  warriors.  It  required  some  very  strong 
influences  to  procure  the  desired  permission,  and  it  was  only  after  an 
appeal  to  my  good  friend  Emanuel  Elguerra,  twice  secretary  to  the 
Peruvian  Legation  in  Washington,  that  the  necessary  permission  was 
finally  granted. 

"Owing  to  the  poor  light  in  the  vault  I  was  obliged  to  give  the  plate 
two  and  one-half  hours'  exposure,   with   the    result    herewith  shown. 
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By  Watchman. 

IN  an  interesting  and  informative  demonstration  of  flashlight  photog> 
raphy  given  by  Felix  Raymer  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Photog- 
raphy some  time  ago,  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report  is  a  fine  example 
of  multum  in  parvo,  or  putting  the  whole  in  a  "nutshell."  Here  it  is: 
"In  using  the  flash,  we  must  know  how  to  secure  the  effects  of  'front 
lighting,'  'back  lighting,'  'side  lighting,'  'top  lighting,'  and  know  how  to 
combine  two  or  more  of  them,  in  order  to  secure  some  particular  result 


we  desire.  To  do  this  make  a  careful  study  of  your  sky  light,  and  first 
get  these  effects  by  it,  and  then  use  the  flash  machine  in  exactly  the 
same  way." 

Wide,  sometimes,  is  the  difference  between  speculation  and  realiza- 
tion. The  editor  of  a  British  contemporary,  speaking  of  the  late  coro- 
nation and  mourning  over  the  fact  that  no  photograph  of  the  ceremony 
had  been  obtained,  speculated  as  to  what  might  have  been,  and  sug- 
gested that  with  a  hand  camera  fitted  with  a  modern  lens  and  a  fast 
plate  it  might  have  been  possible  to  have  secured  a  satisfactory  result. 
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This  was  speculation;  and  in  his  next  number  but  one  there  followed 
the  realization.  One  of  the  very  few  photographers  admitted  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  act,  his  object  being  to  furnish  photographs  to  the 
painter  of  the  coming  great  picture  of  the  coronation,  tells  something 
about  the  exposures  found  necessary,  and  from  the  data  there  given  it 
is  seen  that  instead  of  a  snap  under  the  conditions  named,  the  exposure 

should  have  been  7.5  minutes. 

*  *    * 

Nothing  connected  with  photography  is  more  perennial  than  the 
question  as  to  how  to  prepare  a  ten  per  cent,  solution.  In  at  least  three 
of  the  magazines  of  the  last  month  that  I  have  seen,  the  question  again 
turns  up,  three  different  answers  are  given  and  neither  of  them  are 
correct.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising  as  all  agree  as  to  its  constitution, 
while  its  correct  preparation  is  simplicity  itself.  One  editor  says,  and 
I  do  love  to  catch  the  editors  napping:  "One  ounce  of  the  material  dis- 
solved in  nine  ounces  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion," a  statement  correct  enough  if  confined  to  some  liquids,  but  how 
about  solids,  and  especially  when  they  are  crystals  with  varying  quanti- 
ties of  included  water?  If  by  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  is  understood  a 
solution  each  ten  parts  of  which  contain  one  part  of  the  substance  in 
solution,  so  that  whatever  quantity  may  be  required  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  a  cypher  to  that,  say,  the  number  of  grains,  and  measure  out  the 
quantity  so  indicated  in  minims ;  then,  surely  an  absolutely  certain  and 
simple  way  to  make  it  is  to  add  a  cypher  to  the  number  of,  say,  grains 
to  be  dissolved,  place  the  material  in  a  graduated  measure,  and  fill  up 
to  the  indicated  quantity. 

In  practice,  an  ounce  of  480  grains  should  be  placed  in  a  measure 
and  water  added  to  ten  ounces,  and  that,  no  matter  what  any  one  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  is  a  true  ten  per  cent,  solution.  But  photographic 
chemicals  are  generally  sold  by  the  avoirdupois  ounce  of  437.5  grains, 
forty-two  and  a  half*  grains  short,  and  so,  to  be  perfectly  correct  the 
water  should  be  reduced  by  420.5  minims.  In  ordinary  photographic 
formulae,  however,  that  is  an  unnecessary  refinement,  and  it  will  be 
near  enough  for  all  purposes  to  place  the  ordinary  ounce  in  the  gradu- 
ate and  fill  up  to  the  ten  ounces. 

*  *    * 

In  common,  I  suppose,  with  many  others,  I  rather  grudged  the 
space  in  the  September  number  occupied  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  National  Convention,  but  on  second  thoughts,  which  are  generally 
said  to  be  better,  and  especially  on  a  second  reading,  fully  acquit  the 
editors  from  a  suspicion  of  having  taken  a  holiday. 

No  one  can  read  the  addresses,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  without 
seeing  that  there  are  some  clever  fellows  amongst  the  photographers, 
nor  without  getting  a  good  deal  both  of  pleasure  and  profit.  One,  for 
example,  considers  photography  a  more  complicated  profession  than 
dentistry,  and  wonders  why  a  man  must  spend  three  years  in  study  at 
a  college  before  he  can  practice  the  one,  while  he  may  go  into  a  gallery 
and  after  carrying  two  tons  of  coal  up  two  flights  of  stairs  and  keeping 
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his  eyes  open  till  he  got  a  chance  to  operate  in  the  absence  of  his 
master,  he  was  able  to  make  money  when  he  started  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  although  he  knew  so  little  about  the  use  of  blinds  in  the 
studio  that  by  way  of  bluff,  and  to  impress  his  sitter  with  his  knowl- 
edge, he  began  the  operation  by  pulling  them  up  and  down  several 
times.  Nor,  according  to  him,  are  some  of  the  present  day  members 
of  the  craft  much  more  enlightened.  He  tells  of  one  whom  he  came 
across  in  his  wanderings  as  a  demonstrator,  whose  curtains  were  beau- 
tifully festooned  and  decorated  with  wads  of  cotton  as  if  for  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,  and  on  asking  "what  these  were  for"  got  in  reply, 
"Why,  these  are  curtains.  I  always  understood  that  curtains  were  re- 
quired in  the  studio,  and  they  look  better  that  way."  Amusing,  too, 
are  the  two  lady  professionals  who  found  a  particular  make  of  com- 
mercial developer  gave  splendid  results  on  7  x  5  plates,  and  wanted  a 
bottle  of  the  same,  but  suited  for  4x5;  and  the  man  who,  on  being 
recommended  to  test  his  toning  bath  with  litmus,  wrote  shortly  after- 
wards that  he  had  put  two  bottles  into  it  without  benefit.  Others  were 
told  of,  all  of  about  the  same  calibre,  showing  clearly  that  there  are 
photographers  who  do  not  read  the  photographic  magazines. 

But  the  cream  of  the  convention,  and  something  that  was  worth 
going  far  to  hear,  even  if  there  was  nothing  else,  was  the  lecture,  talk, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called,  given  by  the  creator  of 
East  Aurora;  the  man  who,  in  the  Roycroft  Shop,  "makes  books  and 
things  just  as  well  as  he  can/'  and  who  defines  art  as  "the  beautiful  way 
of  doing  things."  Those  who  have  read  the  report  of  the  talk  will  read 
it  again  with  renewed  pleasure,  and  those  who  have  skipped  it  cannot 
do  better  than  turn  to  it  at  once,  and  having  done  so,  will  join  with  me 
in  thanking  the  editors  for  giving  us  the  opportunity. 


A  simple  one-solution  reducer  for  negatives  or  lantern-slides  is  one 
part  potassium  bichromate,  one  part  sulphuric  acid  to  1,000  parts  water. 
This  reducer  both  clears  the  shadows  and  reduces  at  the  same  time ;  and 
is,  therefore,  good  for  over-exposed  or  slightly  fogged  plates. 

The  Latent  Image. — Jagadis  Chunder  Bose,  in  a  very  interesting 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  England,  came  out 
strongly  and  almost  convincingly  in  favor  of  "molecular  strain"  as  the 
result  of  light's  action  in  the  production  of  the  latent  or  developable 
image ;  and  incidentally  mentioned  a  curious  experiment,  illustrative  of 
the  persistence  of  vision ;  one  that  we  have  tried  with  success,  and  which 
our  readers  may  easily  repeat.  He  says:  "If  a  bold  design  be  traced 
with  magnesium  powder  on  a  blackened  board  and  placed  in  a  dark 
room,  the  observer  not  being  acquainted  with  the  designs  and  the 
powder  is  fired,  the  instantaneous  flash  of  light,  besides  being  too  quick 
for  observation,  is  obscured  by  the  accompanying  $moke.  But  if  the 
eyes  be  closed  immediately  after  the  flash,  the  feeble  obscuring  sensation 
of  smoke  will  first  disappear  and  leave  clear  the  more  persistent  after 
sensation  of  the  design,  which  can  now  be  read  distinctly." 
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About  Lanterns 

By  John  P.  Zenner. 

THE  lantern  slide  season  is  now  again  before  us,  and  lantern  slide 
making  and  lantern  exhibitions  being  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  camera  club  life,  it  is  meet  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers, old  as  well  as  new,  to  the  necessity  of  making  slides  from  their 
Lest  negatives  of  the  past  season  without  delay.  The  older  members 
fairly  well  understand  the  nature  of  the  work  now  before  us,  and  it  is 
mainly  for  the  benefit  and  consideration  of  the  new  members  and  be* 
ginners  in  the  art  that  the  following  remarks  are  presented. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  so  well  said  and  written, 
and  printed  on  this  subject,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing more  to  the  point,  without  repeating  what  has  already  been  said 
and  written,  and  perhaps  much  better  than  I  could  say  it.  Therefore 
1  have  deemed  it  just  as  well  to  recall  and  repeat  some  of  these  sayings, 
and  have  culled  from  some  of  the  articles  that  came  within  my  reach 
some  of  their  good  points  and  have  combined  the  same  in  this  paper, 
together  with  such  other  hints  and  suggestions  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  pertinent  to  the  subject  at  this  time. 

Slide  making  originated  in  the  United  States,  having  been  invented, 
as  is  claimed,  by  one  Langheim,  of  Philadelphia,  some  fifty  odd  years 
ago;  It  at  once  became  popular,  and  continued  to  fascinate,  not  only 
those  directly  interested  in  the  production  of  the  slides,  but  old  and 
young,  who  simply  wished  to  see  pictures  in  an  agreeable  way. 

Thanks  to  the  plate  makers  and  the  ready-to-use  developers  and 
other  materials  and  solutions  on  sale  in  the  stock  houses,  nothing  in 
photography  is  easier  than  to  make  the  ordinary  black  and  white  com- 
mercial slides,  for  the  maker  quickly  learns  how  to  expose  almost  as 
fast  as  he  can  put  plates  into  the  holder  or  printing  frame.  After  a 
dozen  or  two  of  plates  have  been  exposed,  they  are  all  placed  in  a  large 
tray,  flooded  with  developer,  and  after  a  minute  or  two,  transferred  to 
the  hypo  bath  in  all  stages  of  under  and  over  development. 

This  is  not  overdrawn  and  is  practically  the  manner  in  which  most 
professional  slides  are  made.  We  must,  however,  not  blame  the  maker, 
for  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  must  work  in  this  careless  manner,  but 
rather  that  of  the  niggardly  lecturer  or  dealer,  who  will  not  pay  a  price 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  turn  out  a  superior  article.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  a  man  who  thus  advertises  slides  for  sale,  and  made  to 
order  from  negatives  and  prints,  who  has  never  made  a  slide  person- 
ally, but  takes  the  orders  and  places  the  work  into  the  hands  of  a  cheap 
photographer,  and  thus  has  a  certain  fixed  profit  on  every  slide  made. 

But  why  those  who  follow  photography  for  their  own  pleasure  can 
be  content  to  turn  out  such  atrocious  things,  and  show  them  to  their 
friends  with  any  degree  of  pride  as  productions  of  their  skill,  surpasses 
my  understanding,  when  it  is  not  such  a  difficult  task  to  make  a  fairly 
good  slide  with  the  materials  at  command,  and  the  information  as  to 
methods  and  results  so  easy  to  obtain  and  understand,  if  the  maker 

*  Read  before  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club,  October  9th,  1903, 
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will  simply  devote  as  much  study  and  care  to  this  matter  as  he  would 
to  other  every  day  affairs,  and  proceed  at  every  stage  with  caution  and 
deliberation.  And  then  by  going  a  little  further  and  making  some 
special  efforts  some  really  good  work  can  be  done. 

The  making  of  a  good  slide  begins  with  the  making  of  the  negative, 
the  operations  in  both  cases  being  closely  allied,  and  he  who  has  mas- 
tered the  first,  which  is  the  corner  stone  of  all  successful  results  in  any 
branch  of  photography,  may  well  be  expected  to  be  able  to  make  a  good 
lantern  slide.  A  slide  is  judged,  not  by  what  it  appears  to  be  when  held 
in  the  hand,  but  by  its  appearance  when  magnified  two  to  five  thousand 
times  on  the  screen,  where  a  small  defect  in  the  slide  will  show  up  as  a 
gross  fault.  Patience  and  cleanliness  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
greatest  caution  should  be  observed  to  keep  the  lantern  plates  free  from 
dust,  both  before  and  after  exposure  and  development,  for  small  pin- 
holes and  dust  spots,  hardly  noticeable  on  the  slide,  assume  huge  pro- 
portions on  the  screen,  and  detract  materially  from  its  beauty. 

The  high  lights  in  a  slide  should  in  rare  cases  only  be  represented 
by  clear  glass,  and  the  shadows  should  always  be  transparent,  even  in 
the  deepest  parts.  The  balance  between  these  extremes  should  be  a 
delicate  gradation  of  tone  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  strongest  high  lights  and  the  deepest  shadow  should  be 
enough  to  give  brilliancy  without  hardness,  and  delicacy  or  softness 
without  being  flat.  This  is  controlled  also  to  some  extent  by  the  sub- 
ject, summer  sunshine  requiring  a  more  vigorous  rendering  than  hazy 
autumn  effects,  and  herein  each  individual  must  decide  for  himself  what 
is  most  necessary  to  give  the  correct  portrayal  of  the  subject.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  procure  a  slide,  as  near  technically  perfect  as  possible, 
from  some  slide-making  friend  or  dealer,  and  use  it  as  a  .standard  to 
judge  your  work  by,  and  to  make  slide  after  slide  from  the  same  nega- 
tive until  a  satisfactory  result  is  reached. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  special  make  of  plates,  believ- 
ing them  all  to  be  as  good  as  claimed  by  the  various  makers,  and 
knowing  that  successful  slides,  as  well  as  horrid  failures,  can  be  made 
with  any  of  them.  Neither  do  I  care  to  go  into  the  chemical  part  of 
the  work,  or  advise  any  special  developer  or  formulae,  but  would  sug- 
gest that  the  developers  and  formulae  given  with  the  plates  you  select 
be  studied  and  such  of  them  used  as  appeal  to  your  special  favor  and 
the  nature  of  the  subjects.  A  black  tone  of  good  quality  is  usually 
satisfactory  for  most  slides,  but  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  see  interspersed  a  variety  of  tone,  and  beautiful  slides  can 
be  made  where  the  subject  warrants,  in  blue,  brown,  purple  and  even 
in  red  and  green,  by  varying  the  exposure  and  development  and  by 
using  gold  or  uranium  toning  baths  and  other  solutions  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  formulae  and  materials  for  which  are  easily  obtainable  from 
the  magazines  and  from  the  stock  dealers  respectively. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  toning  solutions  gener- 
ally act  as  intensifiers,  and  that  if  toning  is  contemplated  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  at  the  time  of  developing  the  slide,  so  that  it  may  not 
finally  appear  too  dense.    Toning  will  improve  otherwise  weak  slides. 
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but  will  not  help  under  exposed  ones,  as  its  tendency  will  be  in  such 
case  to  increase  the  contrast,  which  in  such  slides  is  already  too  great. 
Another  method  of  getting  a  fine  quality  of  slides  is  to  make  rather 
strong  exposures,  and  to  develop  deep,  or  much  too  far,  and  then  to  re- 
duce with  persulphate  of  ammonia.  This  method  has  been  followed 
by  some  of  the  best  workers  in  this  field  and  the  particulars  have  been 
published  in  the  various  magazines  and  can  easily  be  obtained. 

The  methods  of  making  the  exposure  are,  first  by  contact  in  the 
printing  frame,  just  as  prints  are  made  on  Velox  or  other  developing 
papers,  provided  the  subject  in  the  negative  is  of  the  right  size  for  a 
lantern  slide.  The  other  and  better  method,  which  I  would  recommend 
to  all  who  are  in  earnest  about  the  making  of  satisfactory  slides,  is  the 
camera  method,  by  which  the  subject  of  any  negative,  large  or  small, 
or  any  part  thereof,  can  be  reduced  or  enlarged,  and  thus  brought  to 
the  proper  size  desired  for  the  slide,  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  a  knack, 
and  should  be  considered  and  studied  by  the  slide  maker  very  carefully. 
By  this  I  mean  to  say  that  the  full  opening  of  a  commercial  mat  of  two 
and  three-fourths  by  three  inches  is  not  suitable  or  any  and  all  sub- 
jects, as  it  is  sometimes  seen  at  an  exhibition  of  commercial  slides, 
where  the  full  area  of  the  screen  is  utilized,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  subject  is  a  portrait  of  a  baby  or  a  perspective  view  of  a  ten  story 
building. 

Hard  and  fast  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  in  this  relation,  but  I  find 
that  portrait  studies  of  bust  or  three-fourths  figure,  or  baby  figures, 
need  not  be  made,  for  a  larger  opening  than  one  and  a  half  by  two 
inches,  and  often  appear  to  good  advantage  if  made  quite  a  bit  smaller, 
but  figure  or  group  compositions  with  considerable  background  or 
accessories  may  of  course  have  a  larger  opening  to  suit  the  particular 
circumstances.  Monuments,  tall  buildings  and  subjects  of  that  des- 
cription should  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  height  of  the  mat  opening 
of  two  and  three-fourths  inches,  and  should  be  made  of  a  size  to  pro- 
perly fill  it  out,  providing,  however,  for  sufficient  foreground  and  a 
proper  sky-line.  Landscapes  and  marine  views  generally  can  be  made 
to  fill  out  the  full  length  of  the  mat  opening,  which,  however,  should 
not  exceed  two  and  seven-eighths  inches,  and  may  be  of  any  height  to 
suit  the  subject,  up  to  two  and  three-fourths  inches. 

The  subject  should  be  well  centered  on  the  plate  and  the  part  in- 
tended to  be  shown  as  the  picture  should  be  well  within  the  size  of  the 
mat  opening  decided  upon,  so  that  with  a  slight  variation  of  the  plac- 
ing of  the  mat  no  part  of  the  picture  will  be  cut  off  by  the  carrier  in 
the  stereopticon.  The  horizon  line  in  a  landscape,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  a  marine  view,  should  always  be  in  proper  position,  either  below 
or  above  the  centre  line  of  the  slide,  as  may  suit  the  subject,  but  should 
never  divide  the  picture  in  the  middle,  and  should  not  appear  to  be 
running  up  or  down  hill.  And  the  vertical  lines  in  the  picture  should 
not  be  leaning,  but  should  run  parallel  with  the  side  lines  of  the  mat. 
This  refers  especially  to  the  vertical  lines  in  architecture,  excepting, 
however,  the  tower  of  Pisa  and  kindred  subjects,  which  should  in  every 
case  be  shown  with  their  natural  inclinations. 
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As  to  time  of  exposure,  very  little  can  be  said,  as  that  varies  with 
1he  different  makes  of  plates,  with  the  quality  of  the  light  and  the  na- 
ture and  density  of  each  individual  negative.  Therefore  every  one  must 
be  a  judge  unto  himself  and  make  as  good  a  guess  as  he  can  for  the 
first  trial  from  each  negative,  and  gauge  further  exposures  from  the 
results  thus  obtained,  but  this  much  I  will  say,  that  a  negative  strong 
in  contrast  should  be  given  a  long  exposure,  close  to  the  light,  if  arti- 
ficial light  is  used,  or  in  strong  day  light,  and  developed  with  a  weak 
or  very  much  diluted  developer  to  make  a  soft  slide  with  full  tone 
values.  And  a  flat,  weak  negative  will  yield  better  results  if  exposed 
farther  from  the  light,  or  to  a  weaker  light,  and  developed  by  a  nor- 
mal or  more  aggressive  developer. 

Over  exposure  and  under  exposure  show  the  same  results  in  slide 
plates  as  in  negative  plates,  and  the  treatment  should  be  similar  in  both 
kinds  of  plates,  except  that  perhaps  in  case  of  under  exposure  of  slide 
plates  the  better  plan  would  be  to  cast  them  aside  and  make  them  over, 
as  very  little  can  be  done  with  them.  And  for  getting  bright  and  clear 
effects  it  is  now  well  understood  that  better  and  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  backing  the  slide  plates  as  well  as  by  backing  the 
negative  plates.  This  is  accomplished  by  coating  the  back  or  glass  side 
of  the  plate  with  a  preparation  as  follows : 

Gum  arabic,  half  ounce;  caramel,  one  ounce;  burnt  sienna,  two 
ounces.  Mix  and  add  alcohol,  two  ounces,  and  apply  with  a  small 
sponge  or  wad  of  absorbent  cotton.  It  should  coat  thin  and  smooth 
and  dry  hard  enough  so  it  will  not  rub  off  when  handled.  If  the  plates 
are  put  into  a  light-proof  grooved  box  as  fast  as  backed  they  can  be 
used  about  half  an  hour  after  being  coated.  And  before  developing, 
this  backing  should  be  removed.  This  is  best  done  by  first  wetting  the 
film  side  of  the  plate  under  the  tap,  which  will  prevent  staining  it,  and 
then  letting  the  water  run  on  the  backing  and  with  a  little  rubbing  it 
will  disappear  in  a  few  moments,  when  development  may  proceed. 
Other  preparations  for  this  purpose,  ready  for  use,  may  be  found  at 
the  stock  houses. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  utmost  care  and 
cleanliness  at  every  turn,  so  that  the  slide  will  appear  crisp  and  pure, 
without  scratches,  dust  specks,  finger  marks  or  stains  of  any  kind,  and 
that  the  same  care  and  patience  be  continued  until  the  slide  is  mounted 
and  labeled  complete.  The  cover  glass  should  be  examined  for  marks 
and  blisters,  and  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and  finger  marks.  The  mat  should 
be  carefully  selected,  or  cut  of  a  size  and  shape  to  show  up  the  subject 
to  best  advantage,  and  should  cover  everything  not  wanted  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  opening  should  not  exceed  two  and  three-fourths  by  two 
and  seven-eighths  inches  in  any  case,  and  must  not  be  ragged  or  fuzzy, 
but  clean  cut  and  symmetrical.  The  lines  of  the  opening  of  the  square 
mats  should  be  parallel  with  the  outside  lines  of  the  plate.  Oval  or 
round  or  other  variously  shaped  mats  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  in 
special  cases  only  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  warrant  their  use. 

Statuary  shows  up  to  best  advantage  when  the  background  is 
blocked  out.    This  is  easily  done  with  a  small  camel's  hair  artist  brush 
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and  india  ink  or  opaque  in  a  retouching  frame.  A  good  eye  and  a  steady 
hand  being  the  only  additional  requirements.  This  treatment  may  also 
be  applied  to  some  flower  studies  and  other  botanical  subjects. 

When  the  slide  is  ready  for  binding  this  process  may  be  performed 
with  the  aid  of  a  stationer's  spring  clamp,  such  as  are  used  for  holding 
papers  together,  and  can  be  purchased  for  ten  cents.  Cut  your  binding 
strips  the  length  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  slide  and  gum  them  on 
separately,  rubbing  them  firmly  in  contrast  with  the  glass  with  a  piece 
of  cloth  or  an  old  handkerchief,  which  might  be  kept  handy  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  the  binding  may  not  loosen  or  peel  off  after  the  slides 
are  handled  but  half  a  dozen  times.  And  then  before  storing  the  slides 
away  for  future  use,  they  should  be  properly  labeled  and  named.  The 
name  label  should  be  affixed  on  the  right  end  of  the  face  of  the  slide  as 
you  look  at  it  in  its  proper  position,  and  should  contain  the  maker's 
name  and  the  title  of  the  slide.  The  thumb  label  should  be  affixed  to 
the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  slide  and  may  show  the  number  of 
the  slide. 

The  title  to  a  slide  is  quite  an  important  matter  and  should  be  per- 
tinent to  the  subject.  If  it  be  a  landscape  and  no  proper  or  descriptive 
name  be  known,  it  should  nevertheless  not  be  called  simply  a  "land- 
scape," but  some  expressive  title  or  suggestive  quotation  should  be 
found  for  it.  This  may  at  times  be  not  so  easy  as  it  might  appear,  but 
with  a  little  study  it  can  be  accomplished.  Likewise  a  portrait  should 
not  be  simply  dubbed  a  "portrait  study,"  but  an  appropriate  name 
should  be  given.  This  also  applies  in  like  manner  to  all  other  subjects, 
such  as  flower  studies,  fruit  pieces,  or  any  other  subject,  for  any  of 
which,  if  a  proper  name  does  not  apply,  or  if  a  diversity  exists,  some 
appropriate  quotation  or  suggestive  sentiment  can  be  found,  which 
will  greatly  enhance  the  interest  in  the  slide. 

As  to  subjects,  every  one  should  know  what  his  individual  tastes 
are,  and  of  what  classes  of  subjects  he  would  like  lantern  slides.  I  can 
therefore  only  suggest  here  what  subjects  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.  They  may 
consist  of  original  figure  compositions,  studies  of  children,  flowers,  ani- 
mals, genre  and  character  studies,  people  at  work  or  children  at  play, 
natural  history  and  scientific  subjects,  specially  artistic  views  of  local 
and  foreign  scenery  and  marine  views.  Common  ordinary  landscapes, 
no  matter  how  technically  perfect,  are  not  looked  upon  with  great 
favor. 

And  finally  I  wish  to  say  that  success  is  not  reached  unless  one  thor- 
oughly believes  that  what  he  is  doing  is  worthy  of  his  best  energies. 
What  is  required  is  steady  open-eyed  perseverance  and  cultivation,  not 
merely  of  one's  artistic  and  technical  vision,  but  a  perpetual  post-gradu- 
ate course  in  accurate  reasoning.  You  will  get  from  your  work  that 
which  you  give  it,  but  one  can  give  a  great  deal,  and  if  you  make  your- 
self believe  that  in  it  no  art  is  possible,  you  will  certainly  never  find 
any,  and  vice  versa.  To  succeed  you  must  read  intelligently,  study  care- 
fully, believe  it  is  worth  while  to  give  your  best  attention  to  the  work, 
and  then  translate  your  study  into  practice,  watching  critically  every 
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step  as  you  go.  No  sudden  flights  of  inspiration  will  carry  you  very 
far,  although  inspiration  is  needed  sometimes  to  keep  up  one's  courage. 
1  wish  to  urge  at  the  same  time  the  never  being  satisfied  with  your 
work,  for  it  is  fatal  to  progress.  Your  satisfaction  will  be  like  that  of 
the  five  little  green  peas  in  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  fable,  whose  tiny 
pod  was  all  the  world  to  them.     "*" 

Have  an  interest  in  your  work,  and  in  the  life  of  your  club ;  attend 
to  the  meetings  and  participate  in  its  exhibitions  and  competitions,  and 
you  will  be  carried  along  in  a  way  undreamed  of  before.  Camera  clubs 
and  such  associations  as  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  are 
doing  much  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  disseminate  a  great  amount 
of  knowledge,  scientific,  artistic  and  historical.  The  work  can  be  made 
a  valuable  adjunct  in  educational  training  if  used  to  instruct  as  well  as 
to  amuse.  And  it  is  for  the  clubs  and  the  members  of  the  clubs  to  do 
their  part  in  furnishing  the  slides  which  will  enable  the  Interchange  to 
continue  the  good  work,  which  has  been  so  successfully  carried  on  for 
a  number  of  years  past. 


A  Modern  View  of  Photography* 

Synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  London. 

By  W.  Smedley  Aston. 

•  * 

Continued  from  page  476, 

Now  I  have  no  desire  to  inveigh  at  large,  so,  at  this  point,  I  should 
like,  on  behalf  of  that  section  of  photographers  who  value  the  process 
of  direct,  straightforward  photography  as  a  means  to  pictorial  expres- 
sion, and  amongst  whom  I  claim  to  rank  myself,  to  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  which  I  have  chosen  as  the  keynote  of  what  I  have  to  say  on 
this  occasion.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  outline  as  concisely  as  possible 
what,  at  least  as  regards  myself,  is  our  aim  in  photography. 

Personal  Aims. 

When  I  am  asked  to  advise  others  as  to  whether  they  should  take 
up  photography  or  not,  my  first  question  is:  "Why?  what  makes  you 
wish  to?"  What  do  you  want  to  do?"  And,  if  there  is  no  very  ready 
answer,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  very  definite  object,  I  endeavor 
to  dissuade;  but  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  answer  is  to  the  effect 
that,  from  time  to  time,  they  see  certain  interesting  faces  or  beautiful 
bits  of  country  which  they  seem  to  desire  to  reproduce  in  their  own 
particular  way,  but  feel  quite  unable  to  do  so  by  brush  or  pencil,  and 
they  wondered  if  they  could  do  so  by  photography,  the  case  is  one  that 
can  be  rightly  encouraged. 

Now  the  object  of  an  artist  in  whatever  sphere,  is,  first  of  all  to  use 
his  eyes — in  a  word,  "to  see  things  truly,  and  to  see  them  whole" — and 
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unless  by  constantly  doing  this,  he  can  see  more  than  the  average  mor- 
tal troubles  to  see,  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  portray  anything  with 
enough  success  to  make  his  production  worth  looking  at  by  other  peo- 
ple, for  however  well  one  sees  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  Nature,  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  adequately  reproduce  it  in  any  form. 

What  one  can  do,  and  what  every  true  artist  does  do,  and  will  do,  is 
to  be  entirely  sympathetic  towards  one's  subject  and  altogether  sincere 
in  his  efforts  to  reproduce  it  just  as  faithfully  and  well  as  we  know 
how  to  do. 

Discrimination  All-important. 

What  then  should  be  our  course  in  photography?  First  of  all,  hav- 
ing recognized  the  limitations  of  our  process,  let  us  exercise  a  careful 
discrimination,  so  that  by  degrees  we  may  come  to  know  what  subjects 
we  may,  if  all  goes  well,  expect  to  treat  successfully,  and  what  subjects, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  never  hope  to  translate. 

The  greatest  snare  in  this  direction  to  the  unwary  is  of  course  that 
of  color.  To  the  painter  this  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions,  for  it  comes 
altogether  within  his  sphere.  To  the  photographer,  it  is  otherwise,  and 
when  his  sensuous  emotions  are  aroused  by  some  wonderful  landscape, 
he  should  first  try  to  find  out  how  far  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  dependent 
on  the  enchantment  of  color,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  it  is  de- 
pendent on  line,  and  form,  and  pattern,  and  such  tone-values  as  he  may 
hope  to  some  extent  to  realize  by  photography.  If  one  can,  by  a  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  study  of  Nature,  come  thus  to  discern  what  is  pos- 
sible to  photography,  and  what  is  not,  I  submit  that  there  is  a  way 
open,  and  an  interesting  one,  for  the  employment  of  the  camera  as  an 
interpreter  of  Nature  in  her  best  and  brightest  mood  and  in  a  worthy 
and  acceptable  manner. 

Besetments. 

But  even  here,  although  we  may  be  sincere  in  our  efforts  to  repro- 
duce what  we  see  faithfully,  there  are  many  besetments,  amongst  which 
is  that  of  inherent  eagerness  to  improve  on  Nature  and  to  improve  on 
what  we  see.  Here  I  would  frankly  say  that  in  my  earlier  work,  I  was 
more  than  a  casual  sinner  in  this  direction,  but  surelv  if  we  have  been 
aroused  and  captivated  by  a  scene,  is  not  that  scene  good  enough  as  it 
stands  to  hope  to  realize?  But  how  seldom  are  we  thus  content,  for  how 
often  do  we  hear  talk  to  the  effect  that  one  came  across  a  magnificent 
landscape  the  other  day,  and  when  one  has  printed  in  a  fine  sky  effect, 
and  altered  this,  and  added  that,  he  expects  to  have  a  really  good  pic- 
ture !  By  such  talk  do  we  see  how  little,  how  very  little,  our  too  clever 
photographer  knows  of  the  spirit  of  the  lover  of  Nature  or  of  the  true 
artist. 

In  this  direction  also  I  want  to  lodge  a  protest,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  this  passion  for  improving  and  supplementing  is  largely  vul- 
gar, and  born  of  the  same  demoralizing  spirit  that  is  so  clearly  abroad 
to-day  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
Here,  as  in  all  things,  if  we  are  to  get  on  right  lines,  we  must  come  back 
to  simplicity,  in  our  case  the  essentials  to  success  being  the  cultivation 
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of  a  sympathetic  vision,  a  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment. Remember — Beauty  oftenest  waits  on  simplicity.  I  believe  that 
if  these  lines  were  to  be  followed  more  generally,  we  should  be  surprised 
at  their  complete  adequacy  for  our  purposes. 

As  Ruskin  says :  'True  Art  consists  neither  in  altering  nor  improv- 
ing Nature,  but  in  seeking  throughout  Nature  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  whatsoever  things  are  pure.  In  loving  these,  in  displaying 
to  the  utmost  of  one's  power  such  loveliness  as  is  in  them,  and  directing 
the  thoughts  of  others  by  winning  art  and  gentle  emphasis." 

The  Limitations  of  Control. 

Of  course  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  exercise  certain  control  over 
our  process  and  even  certain  interference  with  the  chemical  procedure, 
such  as,  for  instance,  during  the  various  stages  of  manipulation,  to 
watch  carefully  the  working  out  of  certain  of  the  more  essential  tone- 
values  with  a  view  to  exercising  just  that  amount  of  control  which  we 
may  consider  essential  to  rectify  apparent  errors,  which  may  have  ac- 
crued during  the  working  of  the  process,  and,  in  this  connection, 'we 
may  find  it  necessary  to  carefully  prepare  our  negative  with  a  view  to 
adjusting  matters  in  the  printing  operations,  but  always  and  only  just  so 
far  as  to  correct — not  whimsically  to  alter,  but  merely  to  correct — so  that 
our  finished  photograph  mav  really  represent  the  scene,  with  which  wc 
have  been  enamoured,  just  as  directly  and  truthfully  as  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  do. 

But  I  believe  that  whenever  such  interference  is  necessary,  it  is  large- 
ly, though  of  course  not  entirely  so,  on  account  of  some  deficiency  in  our 
technique,  owing  to  errors  of  lighting  or  of  manipulation  at  one  stage 
or  another ;  this,  however,  is  a  matter  that  I  cannot  stay  to  follow  up 
here,  but  I  feel  impelled  to  say  this,  that  generally  speaking,  the  less 
interference  one  imparts  to  one's  work,  the  cleverer  the  photographer 
and  the  truer  the  artist. 

This  statement  I  fully  expect  to  be  received  as  rank  heresy,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true,  and,  although  it  may  not  so  fully  apply  in  portrait- 
tire,  where  there  is  the  vexed  question  of  re-touching  to  consider,  yet  I 
believe  that,  even  there,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  degree  and  will  largely 
hold  good. 

Technique. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  great  question  of  technique,  which,  by 
many,  is  voted  drudgery  and  affectedly  contemned.  The  true  artist  will 
never  do  this.  You  may  take  it  as  an  infallible  sign,  distinguishing  the 
artist  from  the  merely  superficial  mind.  Pleasure  in  our  work  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials  of  success.  If  you  cannot  find  happiness  here,  you 
will  have  missed  altogether  the  true  philosophy  of  life.  William  Mor- 
ris, the  greatest  artist  craftsman  of  modern  times,  lays  it  down  that 
"delight  in  techincal  skill  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true  art."  This  was,  of 
course,  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  doings  of  the  people  in  the  middle 
ages,  whose  Art  and  Architecture  to-day  are  the  admiration  of  all 
those  who  have  any  conception  of  beauty  of  form  or  Tightness  of  con- 
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struction.  But  times  and  things  have  changed,  and  now  the  many  do 
not  work  for  love,  but  for  gain ;  it  is  the  few  that  delight  in  their  work, 
not  the  many ;  but  happily  to  others  besides  the  few,  the  wide  difference 
in  the  value  of  these  classes  of  workmanship  is  to-day  both  apparent 
and  recognized.  Under  the  old  order  of  things,  the  whole  country- 
side would  do  not  only  with  their  might,  but  with  a  real  delight,  what* 
ever  their  hands  found  to  do,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  so  many  of  the 
country  churches  of  the  middle  ages,  built  merely  by  the  Thames-side 
country  bumpkins,  were  fashioned  into  such  beautiful  works  of  art. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  part 
played  by  technique  in  our  work,  or  in  serious  work  of  any  kind. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  recent  times  says :  "Technique 
in  art  is  as  inseparable  from  it  as  features  from  facial  expression,  as 
body  from  soul."  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  concrete  of  gold  which  is  to  hold, 
and  give  forth,  the  abstract  of  pleasure,  and  how  clearly  we  see  to-day 
the  paramount  importance  of  it  to  Holbein,  the  master  portrait-painter 
of  the  world,  to  Botticelli,  and  to  hosts  of  others  of  imperishable  fame ; 
but  how  even  more  essential  it  must  be  in  photography  than  in  art 
should  be  evident  to  us  all,  and,  if  we  are  to  attain  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess, we  must  take  real  delight  and  seek  our  chief  reward  in  our  work, 
and  must  patiently  and  completely  master  the  technique  of  our  process. 
True  success  in  photography  will  always  be  more  or  less  slow.  Un- 
fortunately we  try  to  make  it  too  easy,  too  flippant. 

Delight  in  Labor. 

Well,  then,  if  we  are  to  rank  ourselves  amongst  the  few  who  find 
real  pleasure  in  their  work,  we  must  first  have  eyes  to  see,  and  feelings 
to  fully  appreciate  our  subject,  before  we  can  take  delight  in  the  work- 
ing of  it  out. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  this  only,  that  we  can  expect  to  achieve  true 
success  in  our  work — not  the  success  of  medals,  and  of  paragraphs,  but 
the  success  that  is  measured  by  the  genuine  happiness  that  it  brings. 

If  we  can  but  keep  in  mind  the  truth  and  beauty  of  our  subject  as 
we  actually  see  it  in  Nature,  and  realize  our  technical  abilities  to  present 
it  in  our  photograph,  faithfully  and  well — if  we  can  keep  in  mind  that 
this  is  the  one  thing  of  supreme  importance,  we  shall  succeed,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  worried  and  excited  in  our  mind  in  considering  how 
original,  up-to-date  or  "advanced"  we  can  show  ourselves  to  be  in  our 
next  effort,  we  shall  experience  a  satisfaction,  the  like  of  which  we 
have  not  known  before,  for  it  will  matter  not  what  others  will  think  or 
say — it  matters  not  what  blame,  what  praise,  or  what  distinction  or 
recognition,  for  we  shall  then  be  experiencing  that  great  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  sincerity  of  purpose,  and,  as  one  of  the  noblest  of 
men  has  said,  "you  will  need  no  other  acknowledgment  save  what  yo* 
will  get  from  your  own  work — the  pleasure  of  creating  beautiful  things, 
which  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world." 


(To  Be  Cgntinued.) 
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The  Idiosyncrasies  of  the  Customer  and  a  Word  about  Faking* 

Talk  by  Morris  Burks  Parkinson,  Boston,  Mass.,  before  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  America,  at  Buffalo,  August  8,  1902. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Some  twenty  odd  years  ago  when  I 
lived  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  newspapers  as  well  as  some  of  his  own  con- 
gregation took  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  task  for  his  tendency  to  per- 
petrate jokes  in  the  pulpit.  He  finally  took  notice  of  the  criticisms  and  from 
the  pulpit  told  the  people  if  they  only  knew  how  many  more  jokes  than  those 
he  perpetrated  got  out  onto  the  end  of  his  tongue  to  be  thrust  back  unspoken 
into  the  eternal  silences  they  would  say  no  more  about  those  that  escaped  him. 
That  was  the  end  of  all  complaint.  In  a  similar  manner  I  feel  in  danger  from 
you  in  this  necessarily  reminiscent  talk  for  my  use  of  the  personal  pronoun,  I, 
but  if  you  only  knew  how  many  times  my  hand  has  started  to  pen  the  word  and 
I  have  gotten  around  it  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  you  will  forgive  me  for  the 
number  of  times  I  employ  it 

I  sometimes  think  that  both  the  irritation  and  the  comicalities  that  garnish 
the  experience  of  the  professional  photographer  would  tax  the  power  of  his 
tongue  or  his  pen  to  adequately  portray.  The  irritations  sometimes  almost  recon- 
cile him  to  the  fact  that  his  life  on  earth  will  not  be  eternal,  and  the  comicalities, 
by  a  swing  of  the  pendulum,  to  the  possibility  that  after  all  he  may  be  destined  to 
live  to  a  good  old  age.  Both  to  be  appreciated  should  be  observed  or  experi- 
enced under  the  skylight. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  I  did  not  begin  years  ago  to  jot  down  in  a  book 
hung  on  the  walls  of  my.  operating  room  the  notable  happenings,  both  painful 
and  amusing.  I  presume  I  may  have  forgotten  enough  to  have  filled  a  goodly 
volume.  On  making  a  rough  and  hasty  estimate  I  find  that  I  first  hung  out 
the  shingle  of  a  professional  photographer  about  150,000  hours  ago.  Roughly 
estimating,  during  that  time  there  have  been  about  50,000  working  hours.  I 
think  I  am  within  bounds  when  I  affirm  that  in  10,000  of  those  50,000  hours,  some 
lady  has  come  to  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Parkinson,  I  have  been  to  this,  that,  and 
the  other  photographer  for  years  and  never  yet  have  had  a  good  picture.  You 
see  when  I  am  in  motion  (by  the  way,  whenever  they  use  the  word  motion,  I 
invariably  think  of  dancing  and  skating,  but  they  always  mean,  of  course,  con- 
versational motion  of  mouth  and  eyes;  but  let  her  resume)  "you  see,  1  have  so 
much  animation;  but  when  my  features  sink  into  repose  1  have  such  a  com- 
pressed and  drawn  look,  especially  about  the  mouth."  Of  course,  in  thousands 
of  cases  this  is  true,  variously  true,  in  statement  It  is  oft  times  entirely  true  and 
it  remains  for  the  art  and  tact  of  the  photographer  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
But  I  am  only  dealing  in  extreme  types  to-day  with  the  hope  that  there  are  some 

? resent  who  may  recognize  old  friends  of  their  own.  Well,  I  look  at  the  lady— 
almost  said  I  cast  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  old{  old  story.  I  look  at  her 
face  and  I  am  free  to  confess  on  this  particular  occasion  (not  the  whole  10,000 
times,  of  course)  like  Talleyrand  language  is  given  me  to  conceal  my  thoughts. 
Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  an  extreme  type — in  fact,  I  might  say  that  it 
is  something  awful.  My  friends,  did  you  ever  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of 
times  Something  Awful  has  come  into  your  gallery  to  have  a  picture  taken? 
Why  do  you  look  so  sad?  Am  I  reopening  wounds  that  have  been  healing  ever 
since  you  left  home?  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  you  can  repose  for  the 
remainder  of  your  days  on  the  downy  pillow  of  a  convention  vacation.  The  hour 
hand  will  not  be  passed  many  more  times  by  the  minute  hand  in  its  unequal  race 
around  the  dial  before  you  will  all  be  summoned  back  to  your  galleries  and  to 
Something  Awful  which  may  be  even  now  awaiting  you  there.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case  of  Something  Awful  of  which  I  now  am  speaking,  I  never  say  to 
her,  no  matter  what  other  photographers  may  do,  'Madam,  you  have  probably 
had  many  excellent  likenesses,  well  lighted  and  natural,  but  you  doubtless 
mean  that  your  photographs  have  never  been  beautiful.  Your  friends,  I  pre- 
sume, roll  your  proofs  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongue  because  (at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  photographer)  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  tell  you  that 
you    are    better   looking   than   you    are.    1    never    say    even    in    an    extreme 
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case,  "For  heaven's  sake,  when  you  were  ten  years  of  age  why  didn't  your 
father  have  some  of  your  front  teeth  jerked  out  so  you  could  shut  your  mouth." 
I  never  say,  "Madam,  when  you  are  out  in  society  having  a  good  time,  always 
keep  moving  and  talking,  for  it  you  ever  stop  to  think  and  thus  sink  into  repose 
there  is  grave  danger  that  your  face  will  be  a  good  likeness  of  your  so-called  bad 
photographs."  Some  other  photographer  might  do  it,  but  I  never  tell  her  that 
1  regret  I  have  not  a  kinetoscope  about  my  person,  for  then  I  might  be  able  to 
photograph  her  animation.     (Laughter.) 

But  I  do  say  something  like  this:  "Your  case  is  not  entirely  without  pre- 
cedent. It  occcurs  to  me  that  I  have  had  several  instances  of  difficulties  like 
yours  in  my  long  experience.  I  feel  sure  that  I  will  be  able,  with  my  best  efforts, 
which  I  will  gladly  place  at  your  disposal,  to  make  you  a  satisfactory  portrait — 
which  I  trust  will  make  you  feel  that  you  were  not  misdirected  when  you  were 
advised  to  come  to  my  studio."  One  of  the  most  constant  and  abiding  irrita- 
tions a  photographer  has  to  deal  with  is  the  insistance  with  which  mamma, 
papa,  sister,  cousin,  aunt,  nurse  and  even  Bridget  press  into  the  operating  room 
to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  the  poor  little  fellow,  who,  if  left  alone  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  artist,  would  soon  assume  a  naturalness  that  would  suggest 
poses  and  expressions  resulting  in  pictures  destined  to  bring  pleasure  to  the 
hearts  of  the  family  for  years  to  come.  I  hear  some  one  say,  "Why  don't  you 
keep  them  out?"  After  an  experience,  as  I  said  before,  of  150,000  hours,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  nothing  short  of  a  policeman  in  uniform  will  do  it.  Hints 
will  never  do  it;  requests  will  seldom  do  it;  demands  will  often  fail.  A  gun  might 
keep  them  out  till  near  the  end  of  the  chase,  but  I'll  warrant  that  some  one  or 
more  of  them  will  creep  in  to  be  present  at  the  death.  But  even  if  they  do  not 
edge  in  to  be  at  the  right  hand  of  the  artist  for  the  final  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant exposure,  a  giggle  from  nurse  and  Bridget,  who  have  placed  themselves 
immediately  behind  the  background  not  over  three  feet  from  the  little  sitter  who 
has  ears  though  he  cannot  see  them,  and  quick  as  a  flash  grabs  the  head  rest 
and  wheels  around  to  find  out  what  the  joke  is.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  to  see  the  picture  taken,  for  it  is  certainly  an  over-ruling  pas- 
sion? I  have  analyzed  it  to  some  extent  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  with 
Bridget  and  the  nurse  it  is  a  saturated  solution  of  curiosity,  pure  and  simple, 
but  with  mamma,  while  the  saturated  solution  of  curiosity  is  not  absent,  it  is 
mixed  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  a  mistaken  desire  to  help.  You  notice 
that  even  with  mamma  I  put  the  desire  to  help  at  ten  per  cent,  and  curiosity  at 
100.  Time  and  time  have  I  talked  to  a  mother  like  this  when  about  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  her  child:  "Now,  Mrs.  Doe,  you  ajid  I  both  desire  the  same  result, 
the  best  possible  picture  of  the  little  girl.  If  she  should  be  frightened,  I  will 
call  for  you,  but  otherwise  I  can  get  the  best  results  if  I  am  left  alone  with  her. 
The  presence  of  a  relative,  even  a  mother,  has  a  self-conscious  producing  and 
embarrassing  effect  if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  realize  that  somthing  out  of  the 
ordinary  is  going  on."  "Yes,"  says  mamma,  "I  understand,"  but  still  she  stays. 
So  I  try  again;  I  explain  how  a  mother  a  few  days  before  in  trying  to  hide  behind 
the  camera  out  of  sight  of  her  beloved  little  one,  just  as  I  was  pressing  the  bulb 
for  the  best  expression,  in  so  doing  hit  the  said  camera  with  her  elbow,  as  I  dis- 
covered on  development,  knocked  half  of  her  said  beloved  little  one  off  the 
plate.  "Yes,"  says  mamma,  "certainly,  I  understand,"  but  still  she  stays.  Now 
I  know  by  her  assent  that  I  have  convinced  her  and  overcome  her  ten  per  cent. 
solution  of  helpfulness,  but  because  she  stays  I  have  her  saturated  solution  of 
curiosity  still  to  contend  with.  In  fact,  that  is  where  I  get  my  cue  to  approxi- 
mately estimate  her  desire  to  help  ten  per  cent,  and  her  curiosity  at  saturation. 
In  short  it  almost  seems  as  though  there  are  some  mothers  who  would  rather 
see  the  fleeting  expression  when  it  is  taken  or  when  they  think  it  is  taken,  at  the 
risk  of  spoiling  it  by  their  presence  than  by  their  absence  secure  a  counterfeit 
that  they  may  enjoy  many  years. 

Well,  mamma  stays,  and  having  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  dilute  the 
solution  of  her  curiosity,  I  allow  her  to  hide  behind  a  screen  over  on  the  right, 
"baby  knowing  all  the  time  where  mamma  is,  and  dividing  her  anxious  or  furtive 
glances  between  the  camera,  the  toy  monkey,  and  the  direction  whence  her  ma- 
ternal progenitor  last  disappeared,  with  the  result  that  in  the  photograph  pro- 
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duced  the  baby's  body  faces  the  camera,  the  face  is  turned  toward  the  monkey 
and  the  eyes  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  two  former,  are  looking  squarely  at 
mamma,  whose  curiosity  having  impelled  her  to  peep  around  the  side  of  the 
screen  just  at  the  fatal  moment  But  let  us  do  mamma  full  and  complete  jus- 
tice. As  soon  as  she  is  aware  that  the  baby's  eyes  are  turned  nearly  inside  out  to 
sec  her,  she  proves  her  desire  to  be  helpful  and  do  all  that  in  her  power  lieth  to 
assist  in  producing  a  splendid  picture,  by  getting  back  behind  the  screen  again 
just  as  quickly  as  possible.  She  little  dreams  that  she  has  already  ruined  the 
gem  of  the  collection  beyond  repair. 

Then  take  the  case  of  some  other  mamma  who  shows  her  devotion  by  being 
willing  to  "stand  by  me"  after  having  the  benefits  of  her  absence  politely  ex- 
plained. I  make  the  best  of  the  conditions  and  say  to  her,  "Kindly  do  not  say 
a  word  to  little  Johnny  about  his  m-o-u-t-h,"  spelling  out  the  word  for  fear  that 
Johnny  himself  might  get  on  to  my  reference  to  that  elastic,  refractory,  but  very 
important  organ.  After  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  getting  Johnny's 
nether  lips  into  reasonable  proximity  one  to  the  other,  without  letting  Johnny 
know  what  I  am  working  for,  as  I  found  that  their  normal  position,  or  the  posi- 
tion they  had  held  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  would  allow  me  to  shoot  a  large- 
sized  marble  into  his  mouth  without  hitting  either  of  them,  mamma,  who  has 
forgotten  my  admonition  and  who  evidently  thinks  I  have  been  exposing  plates 
as  fast  as  I  can  of  that  open  countenance,  suddenly  bursts  out  with,  "Johnny, 
darling,  shut  your  little  mouth."  Without  stopping  to  comment  on  her  use  of 
the  word  "little"  in  this  connection,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  am  now  in  for  it  for 
another  hour.  If  Johnny  is  under  three,  he  will  probably  open  the  orifice  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  more  notches;  if  over  three,  will  have  become  aware  for 
the  first  time,  thanks  to  mamma,  that  he  has  a  mouth,  closing  it  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  and  in  about  the  manner  a  live  crab  would  close  on  the  same  little 
Johnny's  toe  had  he  the  opportunity.  And  the  curves  and  the  angles  that  he  will 
get  that  supple  organ  into  for  the  next  half  hour  give  promise  that  with  any 
reasonable  amount  of  practice  he  may  become  a  great  contortionist.  In  time, 
1  am  generally  able  to  extricate  myself  from  even  this  dilemma,  in  which  mam- 
ma's zeal  has  placed  me,  and  do  it  by  getting  the  little  fellow  to  talk  to  me. 

I  fancy  I  detect  an  expression  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the  ladies  here  pres- 
ent which,  were  I  to  reduce  to  words  would  say,  "Why  don't  you  put  some  of 
your  stories  on  to  the  men?"  Should  I  search  my  memory,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  find  it  altogether  barren  of  masculine  reminiscences  and  I  am  only  too 
sorry  that  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  the  party  who  was  posing  for  me  one  day 
for  a  bust  picture,  and  who  exclaimed  just  as  I  was  pressing  the  bulb,  "Hold, 
wait  a  minute,  I  forgot  to  take  off  my  rubbers,"  was  a  man,  for  it  was  not  a 
man,  or  the  one  who  insisted  that  I  be  called  from  the  dark  room — no  employe 
in  the  office  being  sufficient — where  I  had  to  remove  my  apron  and  gloves  and 
touch  my  hair  up,  to  have  her  tell  me,  on  my  appearance  upstairs,  that  she  had 
just  made  an  appointment  for  a  sitting,  but  wanted  to  know  from  my  own  lips 
whether  I  could  take  the  picture  as  well  if  the  wind  blew.  This  was,  however, 
not  in  Boston.     (Laughter.) 

But  it  was  a  gentleman  who  returned  his  proofs  to  me  one  day  with  a  letter 
in  which  he  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  in  fact,  delighted,  but  would  I  kindly 
change  his  dress  coat  so  that  it  would  have  a  short  lapel  and  also  make  a  high 
cut  vest  to  match,  inserting  one  stud  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  where  there  were 
now  two.  Lastly,  he  had  unfortunately  parted  his  hair  that  morning  too  much 
on  one  side — would  I  please  part  it  in  the  middle! 

And  it  was  a  gentleman — but  there  was  some  excuse  for  him;  he  had  just 
been  married — who  wrote  me  some  years  ago,  from  a  Southern  State.  He  en- 
closed the  bust  photographs  (fourteen  in  all)  of  the  people  present  at  the  wed- 
ding lunch  they  had  just  had  out  in  the  open  air  in  an  orange  and  palm  grove 
of  his  Southern  home.  He  wished  me  to  return  him  a  group  photograph  of  this 
scene.  I  could  use  the  enclosed  photographs,  changing  the  views  of  the  faces, 
making  them  look  at  each  other  or  otherwise,  completing  the  figures,  costumes, 
etc.,  according  to  my  artistic  taste.  The  directions1  for  the  table  were  specified 
— he  probably  described  it  just  as  they  had  had  it.  A  large  bouquet  of  flowers 
in  the  centre;  both  ends  ornamented  with  a  quivering  mould  of  jelly  flavored 
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with  sherry;  big  dish  of  chicken  salad,  right  hand;  platters  of  sliced  ham  and 
turkey,  left  hand;  olives,  confections  of  various  kinds,  glasses  for  drinking  at 
each  plate;  bride's  loaf  with  all  its  suitable  trimmings  to  adorn  one  side  of  the 
table.  "Be  sure  that  you  put  in  an  abundance  of  everything/'  said  he,  "we  had 
several  kinds  of  salads  and  cold  meat,  cakes,  cream  and  confections  which  you 
can  arrange  to  suit  your  own  taste."  Well,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  returned 
the  photographs,  declining  the  commission  with  thanks.  If,  however,  there  was 
any  one  thing  more  than  another  which  decided  me  not  to  attempt  the  execution 
of  that  order  it  was  that  mould  of  quivering  jelly.  I  could  possibly  produce  a 
photograph  of  the  jelly,  but  there  was  no  method  of  which  I  was  cognizant 
whereby  I  could  make  it  quiver.  I  wish  I  could  get  a  commission  like  that  now, 
I  would  sublet  it  to  one  of  our  new  school,  out-of-focus  fuzzytypers.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  success,  and  I  know  of  one  Anglo-Boston  amateur  art  critic  who 
would  say  on  looking  at  it,  "Bah  Jove!  Ah  believe  that  mould  of  jelly  does 
quiver."    (Applause  and  laughter.) 

A  common  experience  of  the  professional  photographer,  and  I  think  you  will 
all  recognize  it,  is  the  magnifying  by  sitters,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  triv- 
ialities in  dress.  Many  a  man  will  spoil  a  pose  by  imagining,  though  he  has  been 
in  the  dressing-room  fifteen  minutes,  that  there  is  still  possibly  a  grain  of  dust 
left  on  his  shoulder,  or  that  his  mustache  needs  one  more  twist.  I  wonder  how 
many  hundreds  of  times  I  have  had  a  lady  spend  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the 
dressing-room.  One  would  think,  and  even  yet  I  cannot  help  assuming  after  all 
my  experience,  that  after  that  she  is  ready  for  the  picture,  toilet  complete,  no 
more  to  be  thought  of.  She  has  been  with  the  mirror  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  but  now  she  is  in  the  operating  room,  far,  alas  too  far,  removed  from  the 
mirror,  she  seems  to  lose  all  confidence  in  what  it  has  been  doing  for  her  all 
that  time,  for  after  I  have  placed  the  headrest,  having  given  her  the  pose  and 
requested  her  to  keep  it,  I  walk  to  the  camera  to  find  that  as  soon  as  my  back 
is  turned  she  had  begun  hunting  for  a  raveling  that  she  thought  might  have  be- 
come entangled  in  the  upper  meshes  of  her  gown.  And  if  I  were  to  snap  her 
picture  then,  I  would  get  something  like  this.     (Illustrating.) 

Many  sitters,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  come  to  a  photographer's  studio 
with  receipts  of  their  own  for  the  taking  of  their  pictures.  They  have  invented 
nostrums  for  the  healing  of  the  nation  photographic.  Not  long  since  a  lady 
art  student,  of  uncertain  age,  whose  picture  I  was  about  to  take,  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  willing,  after  I  had  led  her  up  to  the  brink,  just  before  I  pushed  her 
of?  (she  had  the  usual  trouble— one  of  the  10,000)  that  she  should  woo  an  expres- 
sion by  engaging  in  literary  conversation.  I  assented,  of  course,  I  soon  told 
her  I  was  ready  and  this  is  what  she  threw  at  me:  "Mr.  Parkinson,  have  you 
read  'Richard  Carvel?'"  Well,  for  mechanics  in  art,  commend  to  this  lady's 
method.  I  ought  to  have  snapped  it  then  and  there,  and  mailed  her  the  proofs, 
but  I  was  too  human.  She  cried,  "I  hope  you  didn't  take  it  then  for  I  know  if 
left  me."  "What  left  you?"  said  I.  "The  influence  of  that  literary  remark  upon 
my  features,"  said  she.  I  was  glad  to  know  the  remark  was  literary.  "I  hope 
you  did  not  spoil  a  plate,"  said  she.  "No,"  said  I,  "that  dry  plate  in  that  holder 
is  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  when  it  first  issued  from  the  womb  of  time."  I 
thought  that  would  keep  up  the  literary  tone  of  the  conversation,  or  I  might  have 
said,  "as  when  it  first  began  to  grow  from  a  little  'seed'  in  St  Louis."  "Let  us  try 
something  else,"  she  added,  and  we  did. 

Another  lady  had  this  receipt:  She  said:  "Mr.  Parkinson,  I  am  so  nervous 
I  can't  bear  to  have  you  look  at  me.  Now  promise  me  when  you  take  my  picture 
you  will  turn  your  back.  I  will  know  by  that  sign  that  I  am  being  taken.  "I  am 
afraid,"  said  I.  "that  it  will  make  you  more  nervous  still  and  defeat  your  object. 
I  fear  you  will  move.  In  fact,  when  I  glance  at  you  I  form  a  snap  judgment  of 
your  expression  and  the  photograph  is  made."  "No,"  said  she,  "I  have  a  rea- 
son and  I  prefer  it  the  way  I  say."  "All  right,"  said  I.  I  therefore  took  three 
or  four  positions  of  her,  but  did  not  do  as  she  said,  but  turned  my  back  after  I 
had  really  taken  them  (to  deceive  her).  Finally  she  grew  mistrustful  and  ended 
by  asking  me  point  blank  if  I  really  and  truly  took  the  picture  when  my  back 
was  turned.  As  this  was  the  only  chance  I  had  of  resembling  George  Washing- 
ton, I  answered,  "No.    I  deceived  you."    Well.  I  have  seldom  seen  such  an  ex- 
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pression  of  disappointment  over  a  trivial  matter.  Such  a  faraway  look  came  into 
her  eyes.  If  I  could  have  taken  her  picture  then!  "I  am  so  disappointed,"  she 
•aid.  "I  wanted  a  peculiar  expression.  This  is  for  a  special  purpose."  I  did  not 
ask  her  to  say  more.  I  knew  now  that  it  was  Cupid's  golden  dart  with  which  I 
had  to  deal.  Far  was  it  from  me  to  intrude  further  into  the  privacy  of  her  de- 
sign. I  knew  as  well  as  though  blazoned  on  the  walls  of  the  operating  room  in 
letters  of  lore  that  he  was  far  away,  he  for  whom  her  soul  panted,  he  for  whom 
this  special  expression  was  to  be  prepared.  This  illuminated  face  upon  which 
it  was  not  mete  a  vulgar  photographer's  gaze  should  rest  He  was  waiting  for 
it  and  for  her  in  some  golden  dell  in  the  crimson  West  "Come,"  said  I,  "try 
once  more.  I  promise  you  this  time."  And  I  kept  my  promise  with  about  the 
result  'I  expected.  If  I  remember  rightly  the  negative  had  about  seven  mouths 
and  noses,  fourteen  eyes  and  ears  and  looked  like  a  composite  attempt  at  a  por- 
trait of  the  young  lady  combined  with  half  a  dozen  of  her  intimate  friends. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  organist  and  choirmaster  for  ten  consecutive  years 
at  a  Brooklyn  church.  A  few  weeks  after  I  had  begun  my  services  there,  I 
chanced  to  meet  one  of  the  old  deacons  of  the  church  one  day  in  the  organ  loft 
Said  he,  "How  are  you  getting  along,  Parkinson?"  "Quite  well/'  I  replied. 
Everything  in  his  manner  indicated  that  he  was  trying  to  pay  me  a  compliment 
and  the  good  old  man  never  realized  that  his  words  admitted  of  any  other  con- 
struction, when  he  responded  with  "Parkinson,  I  know  you'll  get  along  all  right 
Our  folks  will  put  up  with  most  anything."    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  as  a  photographer,  'I  have  learned  through  sunshine  and  storm  to  take 
what  I  want  if  I  can  get  it,  and  take  what  I  can  get  if  the  other  party  wants  it 
and,  like  "our  folks,"  I  can  "put  up  with  most  anything." 

However,  I  think  of  one  instance  where  I  became  angry,  but  do  not  know 
to  this  day  whether  il  sinned  or  not  A  lady  of  aristocratic,  imperious  and  con- 
descending manner  brought  a  little  boy  one  day,  accompanied  by  an  old  gen- 
tleman with  the  manners  of  an  irascible  old  banker.  The  lady  informed  me  that 
they  almost  never  condescended  to  have  any  work  done  in  Boston.  She,  of 
course,  did  not  expect  to  get  anything  equal  to  Mr.  ,  New  York's  great 

man,  naming  the  artist.  This  introduction,  of  course,  put  us  at  once  upon  the 
friendliest  of  footings.  I  hadn't  the  slightest  doubt  but  before  the  interview 
should  end  I  would  be  invited  to  the  house  for  dinner.  Such  words  are  so  calcu- 
lated to  draw  out  and  concentrate  all  the  latent  talents  of  a  photographer  in  joy- 
ful and  enthusiastic  effort.  In  equally  seductive  accents,  I  fear  I  invited  them 
to  stay  out  of  the  operating  room.  Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  old  gentleman 
immediately  accompanied  me  to  the  operating  room.  He  not  only  accompanied 
me,  but  began  to  pose  the  boy.  He  twisted  him  around  and  then  twisted  him 
back  again,  bent  one  knee  and  elongated  one  arm,  curved  the  other  elbow  and 
straightened  the  other  leg,  jerked  up  his  chin  and  then  jerked  it  down  again,  and 
in  short  did  everything  but  box  his  ears  and  threaten  to  throw  him  down  stairs. 
Faithful  to  the  involuntary  position  of  assistant  operator  (if  that  be  not  too  high 
a  term)  in  which  I  was  placed,  I  watched  the  old  gentleman  and  when,  by  his 
manner,  I  observed  that  his  composition  was  about  completed,  I,  like  a  faithful 
organ  blower  whose  master  has  just  written  a  symphony  as  yet  unheard,  raised 
my  bulb-filled  right  hand  to  turn  on  the  wind,  when  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed, 
"Great  heavens,  you  don't  intend  to  take  such  a  looking  thing  as  that  is,  do 
you?"  "Great  heavens,"  I  cried,  "you  don't  disown  your  own  flesh  and  blood, 
do  you?"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  as  he  refused  to  take  the  picture 
alone  and  also  refused  to  let  me  take  the  picture  alone,  we  adjourned  sine  die. 
The  lady  informed  my  employe  in  the  reception  room  on  her  way  out  that  Mr. 
Parkinson  had  decided  not  to  photograph  the  boy,  confessing  that  he  could  not 
make  anything  equal  to  Mr.  Great  Man  in  New  York., 

"FAKING." 

I  noticed  in  a  magazine  not  long  ago  these  words  employed  by  an  art  critic 
who  is  credited  with  great  knowledge  in  art  and  information  in  regard  to  matters 
photographic.  He  says,  speaking  to  photographers,  "You  must  remember  that 
your  means  of  expression,  the  camera,  is  simply  a  machine.  It  will  make  the 
wart  on  my  lady's  nose  as  clear  and  sharp  as  her  beautiful  eyes.  It  has  no  con- 
science, no  feeling,  no  sympathy.    There  is  no  variation  in  the  camera's  eye;  it 
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sees  everything  equally  well,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  interest  is  distributed 
all  over  the  picture  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  special  interest  anywhere." 

Now  this  important  and  almost  fundamental  statement  struck  me  at  once  as 
strangely  inaccurate.  Every  photographer  has  the  means,  and  should  employ 
them,  of  accentuating,  by  lighting  and  placing  of  accessories  and  backgrounds, 
the  part  of  the  picture  to  which  he  wishes  to  draw  the  eye  by  the  centering  of 
interest. 

The  very  limitations  of  the  lens  he  uses,  if  he  diaphragm  and  focus  it  prop- 
erly, will  disprove  the  gentleman's  statement.  For  example,  under  the  condi- 
tions I  have  mentioned,  in  a  bust  portrait,  the  ears  and  hair  will  fall  far  below 
the  nose,  mouth  and  eyes  in  tone  and  sharpness  of  delineation.  True,  the  wart 
on  my  lady  may  be  as  sharp  as  her  nose,  but,  if  it  be  a  wart  occupying  a  front 
seat,  we  may  ask  it  to  stay  there.  Should  we,  or  the  lady,  desire  to  have  it  re- 
moved, the  knife  and  pencil,  not  to  mention  other  assistants,  are  ever  at  hand. 
This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  about  faking.  This  somewhat  slangy  word  is  com- 
ing to  be  very  much  employed  by  professional,  amateur  and  also  by  painters.  The 
professional  employs  the  word  and  the  process  to  some  extent,  but  for  lack  of 
time  I  think  not  so  much  as  the  amateur.  The  painter  often  seems  to  employ 
the  word  when  applied  to  photography  in  derision.  Show  some  painters  a  pho- 
tograph and  they  straightway  go  nosing  around  the  picture  to  see  if  they  cannot 
find  some  place  where  they  can  safely  risk  the  guess  that  that  place  is  faked;  their 
fundamental  dogma  seeming  to  be  that  a  section  faked  is  a  section  wrong.  Once 
I  saw  a  'landscape  photograph  handed  to  a  noted  painter,  and  looking  at  the 
great  mass  of  clouds  which  monopolized  two-thirds  of  the  picture,  he  said,  "the 
clouds  arc  faked."  On  being  informed  that  the  clouds  were  untouched,  with  the 
very  slight  exception  of  two  or  three  little  places  over  at  one  side  of  the  picture 
where  they  appeared  between  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a  tree  not  larger  than 
a  pea,  he  said,  "Well,  I  knew  there  was  faking  done  somewhere."  Now  I  believe 
in  faking,  I  admire  legitimate  faking,  successful  faking,  faking  that  produces 
the  results  desired.  That  is  one  reason  I  love  fine  paintings.  I  consider  painters 
to  be  the  greatest  fakers  on  earth  and  many  of  their  fakings  have  been  a  great 
delight  to  me,  I  can  assure  you.  Painters  do  not  pretend  to  be  literal  in  their  rep- 
resentations of  nature.  Their  very  glory  is  in  their  impressionism,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  their  faking.  It  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  un- 
desirable for  them  to  be  literal.  Supposing  a  painter  should  set  out  to  make  a 
landscape  with  the  aim  to  draw,  model  and  shade  everything  in  it  to  a  point  of 
literal  perfection  He  must  tarry  over  the  light,  shade  and  modelling  of  every 
triviality,  every  spear  of  grass  and  every  leaf  on  the  tree.  This  landscape  must 
be  so  exact  in  literal  perfection  that  it  would  disarm  all  criticism.  When  would 
he  finish  it?  Not  in  a  thousand  years.  And  when  finished,  what  would  we  have? 
Not  so  much,  to  satisfy  the  soul,  as  he  gives  us  now  when  he  holds  up  to  our 
admiring  gaze  some  giant  of  the  forest  without  painting  a  leaf,  or  with  the 
sweep  of  his  skilled  but  faking  brush  he  lays  before  us  the  broad  stretch  of  some 
golden  harvest  field.  They  say  that  Millet  painted  many  of  his  landscapes  in 
his  studio.  I  suppose  nobody  would  claim  that  that  exact  and  particular  piece 
of  harrowed  ground  with  just  that  number  of  furrows,  just  that  vegetation,  just 
that  conformation,  like  a  realistic  photograph,  exer  existed  in  France-pthe  one 
upon  which  he  stood  his  prayerful  peasants  in  the  Angelus.  And  that  little  hazy 
village  steeple,  the  tone  of  whose  Angelus  bell  seems  destined  to  be  heard  in 
fancy  down  the  coming  centuries  by  those  who  gaze  on  even  the  reproductions 
of  that  masterpiece,  may  have  been  dragged  in,  or  some  intruding  tree  removed 
to  complete  the  composition. 

Faking,  too,  in  photography  is  not  a  failure  because  some  microscopic  ex- 
aminer get9  his  eye  on  it  and  by  some  little  difference  in  pigment  or  surface 
texture  discovers  it.  You  might  as  well  say  that  my  spotting  a  white  spot  out 
of  a  picture  is  bad  because  the  original  of  the  portrait,  who  knew  the  white  spot 
was  there  before,  gets  her  eagle  eye  down  to  it  and  discovers,  though  she  can- 
not see  it  a  foot  away,  that  something  has  been  done  there. 

Now  what  is  photographic  faking?  And  I  have  been  using  this  word  not  as 
slang,  but  in  its  best  sense.     It  is,  if  well  done,  simply  improving  the  negative 
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or  the  picture  by  any  means  in  one's  power.  Some  of  us  have  been  advised  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  a  well  known  painter,  never  to  do  it;  if  we  do  we  are  out  of 
our  sphere  and  will  surely  fail.  We  must  absolutely  confine  ourselves  to  what* 
•we  can  make  the  machine  do — only  this,  and  nothing  more.  The  painter  says 
the  camera  sees  too  much,  but  advises  the  photographer  to  leave  it  all  in.  He 
wants  to  monopolize  the  privilege  of  modifying  it  to  satisfy  the  artistic  sense. 
In  other  words,  he  wants  to  do  all  the  faking.  We  all  know  the  camera  sees 
more  -detail,  every  tuft  of  grass,  every  leaf  and  flower,  than  a  glance  of  the  human 
eye  does.  As  what  the  camera  sees  in  all  its  details  is  the  real  thing,  is  really 
there,  the  product  of  the  unassisted  camera  must  be  realistic,  too  realistic  as  I 
will  try  to  show.  As  the  eye  sees  less  than  the  camera  in  detail,  more  in  masses, 
then  the  eye  glance  as  compared  with  the  camera  must  be  to  some  extent  idealis- 
tic and  as  the  picture  printed  in  the  brain  by  the  eye  glance  is  the  picture  we 
wish,  should  wish,  and  painters  claim  they  wish  to  counterfeit  in  permanent  pig- 
ment, who  shall  debar  the  photographer  from  modifying  and  softening  the  pro- 
duct of  the  almost  more  than  realistic  camera,  by  any  manner  of  means  in  his 
power,  be  they  what  they  may? 

The  picture  should  be  judged  on  its  merits,  no  matter  how  done.  If  it  be 
half  camera  and  half  knife  or  pencil,  it  should  be  all  the  same  provided  one  can 
say,  "Behold,  the  very  form  and  mold  of  nature."  I  have  seen  an  album  of  ama- 
teur productions,  which  bore  to  me  the  ear  marks  of  much  after-manipulation, 
that  were,  partly  for  that  reason,  so  beautiful  that  they  should  make  the  amateur 
of  thirty  years  ago  turn  in  his  grave  with  envy,  if  perchance  he  be  not  with  us 
still. 

It  is  the  same  in  music.  Its  language  is  spiritual,  not  literal.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  composer  who  should  write  a  pastoral  and  make  his  instruments 
give  literal  imitations  of  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  mooing  of  the  cows,  or  even 
the  songs  of  birds,  or  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees?  A  Sousa  or  a  Gil- 
niore  may  regale  the  denizens  of  Coney  Island  therewith,  yet  not  without  a  blush 
when  he  so  does.  Yet  there  is  a  language  in  the  true  pastoral  that  to  the  ear 
attuned  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  all  these  things,  a  cypher  code  as  intelligible 
as  was  the  message  of  his  great  achievement,  though  brought  in  dots  and  dashes 
to  the  ear  of  the  great  Marconi. 

Then  I  say,  if  the  almost  microscopic  camera  produces  a  hard  and  wiry 
landscape  and  the  artist,  if  only  by  a  trick  of  printing,  can  bring  it  back  to  na- 
ture as  his  eye  pictured  the  scene  on  his  enthusiastic  brain,  even  if  by  no  more 
than  the  thickness  of  a  skin  of  celluloid,  why  should  we  not  say,  "Fake  on,  thou 
deep  and  dark  blue  sea  of  photo  toilers,  ten  thousand  painters  shall  mock  at 
thee  in  vain."     (Applause.) 

I  remember -some  years  ago  of  visiting  the  farm  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
near  Hudscn.  At  one  lime  I  had  my  camera  pointed  westward  from  his  piazza, 
over  the  velvet  lawn,  flashing  between  the  blossoming  apple  trees,  over  the  vil 
lage,  catching  in  the  hazy  distance  the  silver  thread  of  that  romantic  stream  that 
cuts  the  most  magnificent  hills  of  America  as  it  rolls  to  the  metropolis  and  the 
sea.  As  I  was  taking  in  the  scene,  Beecher,  the  man  who  probably  had  thrilleo 
more  thousands  with  more  extemporaneous  poetry  couched  in  prose  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  lived,  put  his  head  under  the  cloth  and  said,  "If  you  could 
only  take  that  scene  just  as  it  is  on  the  ground  glass!"  I  do  not  remember  my 
reply,  but  I  might  have  said,  "Mr.  Beecher,  I  have  known  of  you  for  years  as  a 
delver  after  the  spirit  and  not  the  trivialities  of  things,  as  a  lover  of  the  kernel 
and  not  the  shell  of  things,  as  an  admirer  and  purchaser  of  fine  paintings,  and 
I  say  here  and  now  that  you  in  your  poetic  love  of  pictures  would  not  be  satisfied. 
It  would  be  too  realistic.  Reduced  to  almost  microscopic  compass,  you  would 
not  want  a  million  objects  delineated  in  all  their  minutest  detail — you  are  too 
much  of  an  impressionist  for  that." 

And  now,  my  friends  and  fellow  workers  in  our  common  beloved  art  and  call- 
ing, I  say  to  you  in  this,  my  final  word,  so  let  the  fakir,  whether  amateur,  profes- 
sional or  painter,  take  the  falseness  of  ultra-realism,  and  by  the  witchery  of  his 
wand  we  shall  see  it  fading  into  the  hazy  but  satisfying  distance  till  it  seems  to- 
our  delighted  gaze  to  be  transmuted  into  the  very  form  and  likeness  of  not  literal,, 
but  spiritual  and  eternal  truth.     (Prolonged  applause.) 
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1516.  Dr.  R.  E.  Browning.— The 
unnamed  print  belongs  to  the  record 
of  fact  rather  than  to  the  pictorial,  and 
of  the  kind  of  records  that  are  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  "'pretty;"  where  the 
effort  has  been  to  make  everything  all 
over  alike  sharp  and  to  crown  the 
whole  with  a  cloudy  sky.  From  a  pic- 
torial point  of  view  the  arrangement 
is  far  too  mechanical,  the  principal  ob- 
ject, the  tree,  being  in  the  very  centre, 
the  weakest  part  of  the  composition, 
and  even  the  clouds,  of  which  there  are 


first  glance  it  is  difficult  to  see  just 
where  the  title  applies,  but  a  little 
study  shows  a  fisherman  returning 
with  an  empty  basket,  although  the 
basket  is  not  in  evidence. 

The  foreground  includes  a  sheet  of 
water  with  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  on 


live  nn  an  all  too  dark  ground,  are 
]>];ii.-r<].  two  nn  each  sirit  ami  one  in  the 
middle  a  little  higher  up.  The  appear- 
ance is  as  if  they  hail  been  printed  in 
by  the  usual  sliding"  up  and  down  of  a 
sheet  of  cardboard  and  the  upper  part 
too  deeply  printed.  From  a  technical 
point  of  view,  however,  it  is  a  pretty 
lit  lie  photograph,  and  belongs  to  a 
da-;-;  that  for  some  purposes  is  of  more 
value  than  the   purely  pictorial. 

iM7.  John-  WocirEs.— "No  Luck" 
is  a  very  creditable  effort  that  misses 
being  a  decided  success  for  want  of  a 
little    more    careful    thought.     At   the 


the  right,  and  a  tall  tree  on  the  left, 
and  between  them  a  figure  walking 
away  disconsolate  because  "they 
would  not  bite."  So  far  so  well.  But 
the  stream,  if  stream  it  be,  is  so  hid- 
den by  the  foliage  that  it  looks  like  a 
small  pool  in  which  there  can  be  no- 
thing to  catch,  and  the  figure  is  not 
only  stiff  as  a  poker,  but  in  its  stiffness 
repeats  the  vertical  line  of  the  tree,  and 
the  repetition  is  intensified  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  figure  in  the  water,  a 
mistake  that  should  have  been  avoided 
by  the  troubling  of  the  water  just  be- 
fore the  exposure. 
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Although,  on  the  whole,  the  compo- 
sition is  not  so  favorable  to  pictorial 
effect  as  it  might  have  been,  a  vertical 
mass  of  foliage  on  the  left,  a  vertical 
tree  on  the  right,  and  a  vertical  figure 
between,  the  latter,  small  as  it  is. 
might  have  been  made  to  give  a  much' 
needed  contrast  by  showing  him  in  the 
act  of,  say,  putting  up  his  rod  or  bend- 
ing himself  for  any  other  purpose. 

But,  taking  these  suggestions  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  we  think 
they  imply  the  difference  between  a 
small  and  a  great  success,  the  picture 
is  better  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
that  come  to  our  portfolio,  and  having 
done  so  well,  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  bet- 
ter still.  Your  technique  is  right 
enough,  although  a  longer  exposure 
would  have  given  you  truer  values;  but 
jour   shortcoming   lies   in   the    insufti- 

rit in    thinking   <'"l    <>'   the   little   things. 

Think  them  out  again  and  again  and 
many  times  again,  and  you  will  surely 
reach  a  very  high  rung  in  the  ladder 
that   leads  to   fame. 

We  shall  try  to  reproduce  the  pic- 
ture, although  the  deeply  stained  yel- 
low of  the  paper  may  make  that  diffi- 
cult.'unless  by  the  use  of  a  plate  spec- 
ially sensitized  for  yellow. 

1518.  F.  P.  Toli.es.— "The  Last 
Load."  although  a  somewhat  hack- 
neyed subject,  is  probably  the  best 
thing  that  you  have  as  yet  sent,  and 
nrmid  have  been  .-till  better,  ici-lmical- 
ly,  of  a  little  further  development.  We 
should  have  liked  it  better,  however, 
imm  a  greater  distance,  to  have  in- 
cluded a  little  more  of  the  surround- 
iiiK'.  as  it  is  hardly  ever  desirable  for 
the  principal  object  to  occupy  all  or 
nearly  all  the  space.  The  lower  figures 
show  action  admirably,  but  that  on  the 
load  has  been  so  anxious  to  be  photo- 
graphed that  he  is  as  stiff  as  a  poker. 
The  figure  on  the  K-ft  is  also  unneces- 
sary, as  his  connection  with  the  work 
i.  not  evident,  and  whatever  is  not 
needed  should  be  omitted.  You  are, 
on  the  whole,  making  considerable 
progress,  and  if  you  will  only  give 
more  thought  to  the  little  things,  will 
soon  do  very  good  work. 

1519.  S.  TownsExd.— "The  Brook" 
i-  a  fine  subject  from  probably  the  very 
l-i  st  point  of  view,  but  we  should  have 
either  lowered  or  raised  the  lens  just 
,1  little.  As  a  rule  to  which,  oi  course, 
there  are  many  exceptions,  although 
this  is  not  one,  the  horizon  or  vanish- 


ing point  of  a  picture  should  not  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  composition,  either 
a  little  lower  or  a  little  higher,  and  in 
this  case,  in  our  opinion,  at  least,  it 
would  have  been  better  a  little  lower. 
The  extreme  foreground  is  of  little  in- 
terest and  could  have  well  been  spared, 
while  a  little  more  of  the  tree  tops 
would  have  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment. The  most  serious  fault,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  that  of  1503— under 
exposure.  Your  aim  should  be  to  re- 
produce the  scene  as  you  see  it,  and 
surely  you  did  not  see  the  trees  or  their 
reflections  in  the  water  nearly  so  black 
or  the  sky  and  the  water  on  which 
those  shadows  or  reflections  do  not 
fall,  nearly  so  white.  The  same  expo- 
sure with  f/16  or  even  f/ll  would  have 
given  you  much  better  values,  and 
probably  some  oi  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary atmosphere,  of  which  there  is  not 
a  trace.     See    "Answers." 

152a  Anna  BbckstkuM— "Helping 
Mother  Sew"  is  a  pretty  little  example 
of  good  technique,  needing  only  a 
longer  exposure  to  make  it  periect. 
But  the  face  is  darker  than  in  the  kind 
of  shade  it  should  have  been,  as  are  the 
chair  and  table  From  the  pictorial 
point  of  view,  however.  11  is  altogether 
bad.  It  is.  in  (act.  two  pictures,  one  of 
a  little  girl  bu->    with  her   needle,  and 
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more  so,  than  the  figure  itself.  With 
the  negative  more  correctly  exposed 
and  the  print  trimmed  as  reproduced, 
we  should  have  had  for  it  nothing  but 
praise. 

1521.  Andrew  Safe.— The  print 
without  a  name,  apparently  a  mass  of 
troubled  water,  is  really  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  as  it  has 
not  one  good  feature.  That  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent  water  is  simply  a 
guess,  it  having  none  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  such  a  representation, 
and  if  we  have  guessed  aright  the  hori- 
zon is  higher,  within  about  an  inch  of 
the  top,  than  ever  a  marine  horizon 
could  be.  It  is  simply  a  jumble  of  white 
and  gray  from  foreground  to  horizon, 
divided  from  the  inch  of  sky  by  a  short 
line  of  black,  and  nothing  more. 

1522.  F.  E.  Weeks.— "Happy  Days," 
two  children  seated  on  the  front  of  the 
"stoop"  with  each  a  toy  in  its  hand; 
bare  legged  and  drapery  disarranged  in 
an  attempt  to  produce  a  natural  effect, 
but  in  a  manner  to  give  the  whole  thing 
away.  The  little  things  are  evidently 
doing  their  best  to  carry  out  your  inten- 
tion, but  the  laugh  is  too  evidentlv 
forced  and  without  visible  cause.  The 
shawl  for  background  with  its  distract- 
ing fringe  keeps  us  wondering  why  you 
did  not  think  of  something  better,  or 
arrange  it  so  as  not  to  proclaim  itself  so 
prominently. 

You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  chil- 
dren can  rarely  be  arranged  or  posed 
to  be  photographed  to  advantage.  Let 
them  arrange  themselves  or  watch  them 
while  at  play,  and  you  will  hardly  ever 
fail  to  get  something  vastly  better  than 
this.  Then,  whatever  you  may  do,  never 
print,  as  you  have  done  here,  under  a 
mat  with  round  corners. 

1523.  J.  W.  Connell. — "Innocence" 
is  a  pretty  little  copy,  but  the  "Port- 
folio" is  intended  only  for  original 
work. 

1524.  J.  W.  Merrill. — The  portrait 
on  platinum  is.  in  almost  every  respect, 
what  it  should  not  have  been.  From 
the  presentation  of  the  narrowest  way 
of  only  a  small  part  of  the  bust,  and  an 
absurdly  deep  collar,  the  head  and  large 
hat  appear  so  top-heavy  as  if  they  would 
tumble  off;  only  they  are  so  badly 
spaced;  that  is,  the  print  has  been 
trimmed  so  cloc^  to  both  sides  and  top 
that  she  could  look  neither  up  or  down, 


or  rise  from  her  seat — if  she  be  sitting, 
without  knocking  the  hat  out  of  shape. 
In  spacing,  or  placing,  the  figure  in  its 
confining  frame  there  should  always  be 
the  appearance  of  room  for  movement 
Then,  while  fine  definition  is  not  always 
desirable  all  over,  such  as  there  is 
should  be  on  the  important  part  of  the 
picture,  in  this  case  the  face  and  head 
generally,  instead  of  which,  the  sharpest 
parts  are  the  near  shoulder  and  near 
parts  of  the  broad  hat.  Try  again. 
Train  your  model  so  as  to  show  that 
she  is  alive;  and  if  you  must  introduce 
the  hat,  keep  the  whole  to  a  size  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  this,  and  don't 
separate  the  head  from  the  shoulders  bv 
such  an  apparently  uncomfortable  depth 
of  collar.  See  that  the  best  definition 
is  on  the  face,  and  manage  the  light  so 
as  to  represent  the  hair  and  most  of  the 
hat  by  something  else  than  fluffy  black. 

1525. .  Andrew  Safe. — "Baby  Asleep" 
should  surely  appear  to  you  as  it  does 
to  us,  so  under  exposed  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  notice.  No  white  child  ever 
had  such  a  black  face,  nor  could  you  by 
any  method  of  lighting  make  the  shad- 
ows of  the  bed  cover  appear  so*  per- 
fectly black.  The  latter,  and  the  creases 
in  the  unusually  large  pillow  made  by 
the  child's  head  look  like  nothing  so 
much  as  if  they  had  been  filled  up  with 
soot.  The  idea,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
fairly  good;  but  from  faulty  lighting  and 
absurdly  short  exposure,  it  is  simply 
worthless. 

1526.  P.  A.  Hesse. — "The  Mountain 
Drive,"  a  mass  of  rock  with  a  road  at  its 
-base,  the  kind  of  arrangement  generally 
known  as  "the  narrows,"  is  of  no  pic- 
toral  interest,  and  the  exposure  has  been 
so  short  that  everything  not  in  direct 
light  is  simply  black,  or  rather  the  dark 
brown  of  an  untoned  silver  print. 
Under  the  conditions,  one  second  with 
f-8,  four  times  as  long  as  you  gave, 
would  not  have  been  too  much. 

1527.  C.  E.  S.— "At  Brook  Farm" 
is  of  nearly  perfect  technique,  but  the 
selection  might  have  been  better.  The 
two  rather  serious  faults  are  an  exces- 
sive bare,  uninteresting  foreground,  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  which  trimmed  off 
is  a  very  decided  improvement;  and  the 
fact  that  the  interest  is  divided  between 
the  left  and  right  halves  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  eye  wanders  from  the  cows 
on  the  left  to  the  winding  stream  on  the 
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right,  unable  to  rest  on  either;  there 
being,  in  fact,  two  fairly  good  pictures. 
A  lktle  patient  watching  and  waiting  till 
the  cattle  reached  the  stream  would 
have  given  a  fine  upright  composition. 
The  pinhole  print  is  very  -much  im- 
proved, although  the  water  is  still  light- 
er than  the  sky,  from  which  it  derives 
its  light. 

1528.  W.  H.  Blacar.— "Our  Ain 
Fireside,"  although  a  little  dark  in  tone, 
is  a  fairly  good  example  of  interior  pho* 
tography,  and  would  have  -been  very 
much  better  of  a  longer  exposure.  The 
stair  and  the  shadowy  folds  of  the  cur- 
tain are  very  much  too  dark.  The  neg- 
ative would  be  improved  by  a  slight  in- 
tensification. Thanks  for  invitation  on 
behalf  of  self  and  colleague. 

1529.  W.  Pickering.— "The  Little 
Nurse."  Two  children,  probably  a  girl 
and  a  boy,  and  the  former,  the  elder  by 
about  a  year,  with  a  motherly  instinct 
watching' over  the  latter,  is  more  than 
fairly  good.  The  expression  of  wonder 
at  what  is  about  to  happen  is  well  de- 
picted on  the  face  of  the  child,  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  the  comfort  that  it  de- 


rives from  the  "sucking  of  the  thumb"; 
while  the  lktle  nurse  has  eyes  for  noth- 
ing but  her  charge.  The  faults  are  a 
rather  distracting  mechanically  bal- 
anced background,  and  a  slightly  too 
weak  or  thin  negative,  which  a  little 
longer  development  would  have  obvi- 
ated, and  prevented  the  all  too  bluish 
and  washed-out  appearance  of  the  print 
See  answers. 

1530.  T.  C.  Keys.— The  unnamed 
print  is  a  fine  but  difficult  subject,  and 
you  have  not  overcome  the  difficulties. 
A  far  too  short  exposure,  for  the  fore- 
ground at  least,  has  induced  you  to  con- 
tinue development  till  the  lights  are  all 
equally  high,  and  the  short  road  leading 
to  the  building,  the  gable  of  the  building 
itself,  and  road  leading  diagonally  across 
are  all  unaltered  white  paper.  A  suit- 
able exposure  would  have  enabled  you 
to  develop  to  truer  values,  and  a  larger 
stop  might  have  given  a  better  sugges- 
tion of  atmosphere.  There  are  no  per- 
fectly white  roads  and  perfectly  black 
trees  in  nature.  The  blackest  of  black 
velvet  at  the  distance  of  the  trees  here 
would  not  look  nearly  so  black  as  you 
have  represented  them. 
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Secretaries  of  Photographic  Clubs  arc  cordially  invited  to  send  reports  of  meetings  for  publication. 


Tbe  Camera  Club  of  New  Yotb 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
club  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 14th,  at  the  clubrooms,  No.  3 
West  Twenty-ninth  street,  President 
Crosby  presiding.  The  reports  of  offi- 
cers and  committees  were  read  and 
action  on  a  matter  of  the  use  of  the 
clubrooms  for  other  than  photograph 
purposes  was  voted  down. 

After  adjournment,  Mr.  Baird  ex- 
hibited the  improved  Eastman  develop- 
ing box  and  demonstrated  its  value  by 
developing  and  fixing  a  film  of  twelve 
exposures  with  perfect  success.  The 
temperature  of  the  developer  was  650 
F.,  which  required  about  five  minutes. 

He  prepared  the  regular  Eastman 
pyro  and  soda  developer  and  a  hypo 
fixing  bath  in  two  separate  jars,  then 
he  proceeded  to  unwind  the  wrapper 
over  the  exposed  film  after  placing  it 


in  the  box  until  the  word  "stop"  ap- 
peared. Then  the  film  wrapper  was  se- 
cured to  the  end  of  the  colored  celluloid 
film  and  carried  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  box  and  then  attached  to  the 
winding  reel.  The  developer  had  been 
poured  into  this  compartment.  The 
cover  was  now  put  on  and  the  winding 
reel  slowly  rotated.  It  carried  the  film 
and  the  paper  backing  of  the  film  in  a 
roll  having  a  slight  space  between  each 
layer  to  allow  the  developer  to  come 
into  good  contact  with  the  sensitized 
film.  In  rotating  the  film  for  five  min- 
utes, Mr.  Baird  would  turn  the  crank 
handle  one-quarter  of  a  revolution  very 
slowly,  and  pause  a  second  or  two  and 
give  it  another  quarter  of  a  revolution. 
The  cover  was  now  partly  removed 
and  the  developer  poured  out.  It  had 
a  decided  brown  color.  The  fresh,  clear 
hypo  solution  was  at  once  poured  into 
the    developing    compartment    and    al- 
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lowed  to  act  for  four  or  five  minutes; 
this  was  poured  out  and  one  or  two 
rinsings  in-  water  put  into  the  same 
compartment  completed  the  operation, 
and.  a  very  good  set  of  negatives  on  the 
strip  of  film  resulted.  The  question 
was  asked  by  several:  does  not  the 
hypo  affect  the  developing  compartment 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with 
proper  development  in  subsequent  op- 
erations. The  reply  was  that  it  did  not 
for  the  reason  that  three  or  four  rins- 
ings out  with  water  after  the  fixing  is 
complete,  of  the  developing  compart- 
ment, renders  it  clean  enough  to  renew 
the  developing  operation  without  dam- 
age. 

The  box  is  neatly  made  of  an  alumi- 
num alloy  and  has  no  action  on  the 
liquids  employed. 

After  the  exhibition  of  the  develop- 
ing box,   Mr.   Werner,   for  the   Helios 
Photo    Paper   Company,   demonstrated 
the  qualities  of  Helios  parchment  pa- 
per,  recently   introduced.     It  appeared 
to  be  a  combination  between  the  platin- 
otypc  and  kallitype.     The  paper  itself  is 
very  tough,  will  stand  rough  treatment 
and  is  susceptible  to  brush  development 
and  manipulation.     Several  prints  were 
shown  as  they  came  from  the  printing 
frame,    each    being    rather    more    pro- 
nounced in  the  high  lights  than  is  usual 
for  the  platinotype  image.     Thev  were 
developed  in  a  warm  alkaline  solution, 
gradually  and  slowly,  the  development 
in  the   shadows  being  readily  retarded 
by  the  application  on  a  tuft  of  cotton  of 
a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash.    When  completed,  the  print  is  im- 
mersed in  a  weak  fixing  bath  of  muri- 
atic acid   and  water,  and  then   washed 
in  two  or  three  rinsings  of  water.     The 
character  of  the  paper  is  such  that  the 
image  lays  on  the  surface  and  does  not 
sink  in  making  a  brilliant  black  print. 
The    manufacturers    supplv    the    devel- 
oping   chemical     in     convenient     pack- 
ages in  order  that  the  best  results  may 
be    obtained.     The    paoer    prints    verv 
rapidly  in  day  light  and  by  actinic  arti- 
ficial  light,   and   different   tints   can   be 
secured.     It  worked  quite  satisfactorily. 
On  the  evening  of  October  28.  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Club,  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the    Board   of   Directors 
that  the  -Club  lease  new  quarters  from 
May  1,  1903,  the  eighth  and  ninth  floors 
at  No.  5  West  Thirty-first   street,   was 
ratified    by    a    nearly   unanimous    vote. 


Akron  Camera  Club. 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  club 
was  held  on  September  23d,  when  the 
club  was  entertained  by  a  talk  from  Mr. 
H.  M.  Hollinger,  of  New  York.  There 
were  sixty  members  present.  Among 
the  things  he  said  were:  That  to  be  a 
successful  photographer  one  must  be  in 
love  with  his  work,  and  must  study  all 
its  phases,  and  investigate  every  new 
process  that  is  brought  out.  This  does 
not  tnean  that  one  should  keep  chang- 
ing his  methods,  but  he  should  be  in 
touch  with,  and  able  to  understand  all 
that  is  new  and  worth  knowing.  He 
should  in  fact  learn  to  work  one  good 
plate  of  standard  make  and  stick  to  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  printing  materials 
and  developments;  the  longer  one  uses 
the  same  thing  the  surer  he  becomes  of 
getting  the  results  desired. 

In  his  own  work  Mr.  Hollinger  uses 
nothing  but  \V.  u  C.  platinum,  C.  C. 
grade,  and  mounts  on  plain  white 
mounts.  He  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  New  York  city,  and  attrib- 
utes it  mostly  to  the  simplicity  of  his 
work  and  its  trueness  to  life.  It  is  his 
constant  aim  to  make  the  exposure 
when  the  subject  is  least  aware  of  it,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  forced  expression 
which  ruins  so  much  of  the  profes- 
sional work  of  to-dav. 

Mr.  Hollinger  gets  five  dollars  each 
for  every  picture  that  goes  out  of  his 
gallery,  large  or  small,  and  no  proofs 
are  shown.  His  customers  take  what 
they  consider  worth  the  money  and  re- 
ject what  they  don't  like. 

After  about  an  hour's  talk  Mr.  Hol- 
linger said  that  he  had  enjoyed  the 
evening  exceedingly  and  hoped  his 
audience  had  been  equally  pleased.  A 
round  of  applause  greeted  him  as  he 
took  his  seat,  which  expressed,  more 
than  words,  the  appreciation  of  his 
hearers. 

President  C.  M.  Knight  then  thank- 
ed Mr.  Hollinger  in  behalf  of  the  club 
for  the  pleasure  he  had  afforded. 

The  Akron  Camera  Club  holds  no 
regular  meetings  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  but  inter- 
est in  camera  work  is  maintained  by 
numerous  outings  and  excursions  to 
points  of  interest  from  a  photographer's 
standpoint.     At   one   of   these   outings 
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this   summer   theic   were   over  fifty  in 
the  party. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  fall  was  held 
in  the  club's  new  quarters,  Tuesday 
evening,  October  14,  and  consisted  of  a 
social  session.  The  Grand  Junction, 
New  Britain,  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
slides  from  the  interchange  were  shown, 
after  which  Mr.  Lpuis  Parmalee,  repre- 
senting the  Eastman  Company,  showed 
their  new  developing  machine. 

Committees  have  in  charge  the  pro- 
grammes for  the  meetings  of  the  year 
and  the  subject  matter  as  at  present 
outlined  covers  both  the  artistic  phases 
and  the  chemistry  and  technique  of 
photography. 

Demonstrations  of  numerous  print- 
ing processes  will  be  included,  also  neg- 
ative and  lantern  slide  making. 

A  committee  on  membership  was  ap- 
pointed who  will  present  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  a  camera  club  to  the  atten- 
tion of  prospective  members. 

Action  was  taken  favorable  to  enter- 
ing the  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change again,  and  E.  J.  Hoskin  was  re- 
elected Slide  Director.  The  meeting 
adjourned  until  October  28. 


The  American  Lantern  Slide  Exchange. 

The  new  1903  season  of  the  Inter- 
change begins  early  in  December,  when 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  over  a  dozen 
sets  of  new  slides  put  into  circulation. 

There  are  in  the  Interchange  at  the 
present  time  over  thirty  clubs  scattered 
over  the  whole  United  States  and  a  few 
in  Canada.  The  aim  of  the  Interchange 
is  to  provide  sets  of  tested  slides  for 
use  by  different  clubs  as  an  aid  and 
possible  entertainment  and  instruction 
to  their  members  and  friends,  and  to 
encourage  exhibitions  of  lantern  pict- 
ures. The  enterprise  is  carried  on  by 
a  board  of  five  managers  chosen  from 
the  representatives  of  the  different 
clubs,  who  meet  annually  in  New  York 
for  testing  slides  and  making  up  new 
sets. 

The  expenses  to  each  club  is  the  an- 
nual dues  of  $10  and  the  cost  of  ex- 
pressage  on  twelve  sets. 

Any  club  may  make  application  for 
membership  by  sending  to  the  general 
manager  a  set  of  fifty  slides  of  approved 
quality  and  remitting  the  entrance  fee 
of  ten  doMar*.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  to  F.  C.  Beach,  general 
manager.  361  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Our  readers  are  reminded  that  the 
time  for  the  close  of  the  entries  \;\ 
the  Kodak  Company's  competition  is 
close  at  hand.  We  again  express  the 
hope  that  we  shall  see  subscribers  to 
the  American  Amateur  Photogra- 
pher in  the  majority  among  the  prize 

winners. 

*     *    * 

The  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Pho- 
tography, 177  Montague  street,  has  an 
active  and  well  informed  membership. 
Monthly  demonstrations,  exhibitions  of 
lantern  slides  and  other  features  are  in- 
ducements held  out  to  prospective 
members,  who  may  communicate  with 
Mr.  J.  Tallman,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, 166  McDonough  street,  Brooklyn. 
We  are  informed  that  the  "latch  string" 
is  always  hanging  out  on  Monday 
nights  and  "any  ambitious  amateur" 
may  make  his  troubles  known  to  any 


of  the  members  in  attendance  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
their  experience. 

*  *     * 

Blue  Print  Cloth  is  easy  to  work 
and  the  effects  obtainerl  are  very  pretty 
and  useful  for  home  adornment  in 
many  ways.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
there  are  no  doubt  many  who  would 
like  to  try  their  hand  at  ornamenting 
pillow  cases,  etc.,  with  the  negatives 
thev  have  accumulated  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  we  call  the  attention  of  those 
to  the  advertisement  of  N.  Pomeroy, 
Jr.,  who  makes  an  excellent  blue  print 

cloth. 

*  *     * 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Optical 
Magic  Lantern  Journal  and  Photo- 
graphic Enlarger  for  October,  and  note 
that  it  i*  now  edited  bv  Alfred  H.  Saun- 
ders.    The    number    has    a    full    page 
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portrait  of  Mr.  Saunders,  showing  him 
to  be  a  man  of  agreeable  presence  and 
one  who  could  doubtless  give  an  enter- 
taining discourse  with  the  lantern 
Rev.  T.  Perkins  has  a  very  good  article 
on  "The  Effect  of  Varying  Intensity  of 
Light  on  the  Merit  of  Slides,"  showing 
how  the  same  slides  appeared  to  differ- 
ent persons  when  projected  on  different 
sized  screens  with  illuminants  of  vary- 
ing intensity.  The  journal  is  very  much 
improved  in  its  makeup  and  typograph- 
ical appearance,  and  we  wish  it  success, 
American  subscriptions  are  taken  by 
the  International  News  Company,  No. 
85  Duane  street,  New  York. 

The  Petite  Century,  a  new  camera 
for  plates  or  film,  made  by  the  Century 
Camera  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
is  the  latest  claimant  for  public  favor  in 
the  camera  line.  Century  cameras  hav- 
ing established  a  reputation  for  them- 
selves of  perfect  construction  and  beau- 
ty of  appearance,  the  Petite,  the  baby 
of  the  family,  takes  after  its  elders  in 


the  same  respect.  Although  dainty  in 
design  and  light  in  weight  (17  ounces), 
the  Petite  Century  is  not  a  toy.  .Made 
to  take  314  *  4'4  plates  in  double  plate 
holders  and  the  regular  daylight  load- 
ing film,  its  general  usefulness  is  ap- 
parent. That  it  is  made  for  serious 
work  is  also  evident.  The  lens  is  a 
rapid  rectilinear  of  excellent  quality, 
fitted  with  automatic  time  and  instan- 
taneous shutter,  sufficient  rise  and  fall 
of  the  front  is  provided  for  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  using  the  swing 
back  and  a  rack  and  pinion  permits  the 
full  use  of  the  6Ji-inch  bellows.     Alto- 


gether it  is  an  excellent  instrument  at 
the  price  ($12,50)  and  should  become 
very  popular.  The  Century  people 
have  brought  it  out  at  an  opportune 
time,  the  season  for  Christmas  pres- 
ents being  nigh  at  hand,  and  with  this 
in  view  have  also  prepared  the  Petite 
Century  Soecial,  the  same  camera  fin- 
ished without  any  leather,  the  mahog- 
any of  the  exterior  being  highly  pol- 
ished,   an    innovation    in    style    among 


Messrs.  Burks  &  James,  of 'Chicago, 
send  us  the  following  Kst  of  prize  win- 
ners of  their  Ideal  Ray  Filter  Compe- 
tition which  closed  October  I.  The 
judges  were  Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  Edi- 
tor of  the  "Photo  Beacon,"  and  Mr. 
Robert  James  Wallace,  artist,  spectrum 
analyst  and  color  specialist. 
Class  1. — Landscape  with  Cloud  Effects. 

1st  prize,  one  4x5  Century  Grand 
Camera,  awarded  to  M.  W.  Law,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  2d  prize,  No.  1  Ideal 
Magic  Lantern,  awarded  to  Robert  D. 
Stevens,  Hartford,  Conn.;  3d  prize,  one 
4x5  Wide  Angle  Lens  and  Cell,  award- 
ed to  Clayton  W.  Magg,  539  Normal 
Parkway,  'Chicago,  111.;  4th  prize,  one  6 
x  8  Globe  Background,  awarded  to 
Adolph  Ditner,  Ft.  Dodge,  la.;  5th 
prize,  Ideal  Jr.  Photo  Optical  Outfit, 
awarded  to  Gus  Horlin,  5127  Went- 
worth  Ave.,  'Chicago,  III.;  6th  to  10th, 
each,  $1.50  worth  of  photographic 
goods,  awarded  to  John  Von  Bemrith, 
Alamosa,  Col.;  S.  W.  Martin.  282 
Laval  Ave,,  Montreal,  P.  Q.;  Z.  M. 
Barnes,  Little  Falls,  Minn.;  W.  C. 
Webster.  Jaquin,  N.  Y.;  William  C. 
Meyer,  ArdsIey-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Class  2.~Flowers,  Duplicate  Prints. 

1st  prize,  one  4x5  Ideal  Sr.  Camera, 
awarded  to  Geo.  C.  McLean,  Carpen- 
teria.  Cal.:  2d  prize.  Ideal  Photo  Opti- 
cal Outfit,  awarded  to  Chas,  S.  Spring- 
man,  165  Eliot  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  3d 
prize,  Ingento  Ruby  Lamp,  awarded  to 
Robert  E.  Weeks,  545  Lunt  Ave., 
Rogers  Park,  III.;  4th  to  8th,  each, 
$1.50  worth  of  photographic  goods, 
awarded  to  C.  H.  Gardner.  U.  S.  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.; 
Francisco  Azoarate.  Cuernavaca,  Mex- 
ico; John  H.  Wilson,  Sykcsville.  Md.; 
E.  F.  Findlay,  1206  Ash  St.,  Macon. 
Ga. 
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the  winning  pictures,  which  will  be 
found  reproduced  elsewhere  in  this 
number. 

*    *    * 

From  the  photographic  department 
of  the  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co., 
of  40  Stone  street,  New  York,  comes 
a  little  book  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  photographer.  It  tells 
much  of  most  of  the  Bayer  products, 
on  some  of  which,  especially  the  edinol 
and  acetonesulphite,  we  have  more 
than  once  favorably  commented;  how 
best  to  use  them,  and  what  some  of 
our  most  prominent  photographers 
think  of  them. 

We  have  already  spoken  highly  of 
edinol  as  an  ideal  developer,  and  now, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
adopted  the  excellent  method  of  de- 
veloping by  time,  may  say  that  its  fac- 
tor is  6,  thereby  making  it  available  for 
sextuple  calculation;  that  is,  whatever 
may  be  the  time  of  appearance,  de- 
velopment will  be  complete  in  just  that 
number  divided  by  10,  and  calling  it. 
minutes.  In  other  words,  whatever 
the  number  of  seconds  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  place  a  point  between  the  two, 
or  the  last  two  figures,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  minutes  that  will  give  a  per- 
fectly developed  negative.  The  little 
book  is  to  be  got  for  the  asking. 

*    *    * 

The  Coloplatin  Co.  of  America, 
Newton,  N.  J.,  have  favored  us  with  a 
copy  of  their  new  price  list  and  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
prices  have  been  reduced  from  20  to 
25  per  cent.,  write  as  follows:  "This 
has  been  brought  about  by  increased 
production  and  improved  mechanical 
arrangements,  which  have  at  the  same 
time  enabled  us  to  produce  a  better  and 
more  uniform  article.  This  reduction 
in  price  is  furthermore  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  this  company  to  give  to  the 
photographer  all  the  advantage  accru- 
ing through  increased  production,  ex- 
cept the  small  percentage  of  profit 
necessary  to  make  a  paoer  company  a 
paying  investment,  and  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  methods  of  concentra- 
tion adopted  by  others.  We  fearlessly 
publish  our  policy  because  it  is  based 
on  fair  methods  and  liberal  treatment." 
In  this  connection  we  would  remark 
that  .  reduction  of  prices  in  photo- 
graphic papers  has  generally  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  lowering  of 
the   standard  of    quality,  so   much    so 


that  experienced  photographers  arc 
content  to  pay  the  price  of  an  article 
of  known  quality  rather  than  waste 
time  and  material  in  an  attempt  to 
economize.  Considering  the  material 
reduction,  if  the  Coloplatin  Co.  main- 
tains the  former  high  standard  of  their 
goods,  without,  as  they  say,  producing 
''a  better  and  more  uniform  article," 
they  do  well  and  their  efforts  should 
meet  with  hearty  support. 

*    *    * 

"Comport"  wants  photographs  of  in- 
teresting People,  Places  and  Things. 
They  may  be  of  historical  houses,  mon- 
uments, localities,  graves,  churches, 
trees,  bridges,  or  anything  else  that 
has  more  than  a  local  interest.  Photo- 
graphs of  things  that  are  peculiar  and 
which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  from  a 
double  headed  calf  to  a  chicken  with 
four  legs  or  some  person  who  has  done 
something  extraordinary,  and  especial- 
ly photographs  of  men  or  women  who 
are  100  years  old  or  upwards. 

For  such  photographs  Comfort  will 
pay  one  dollar  each,  if  acceptable. 
Each  photo  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
short  description  of  the  subject.  Any 
size  photograph  will  answer,  if  it  is 
very  sharp  and  clear,  but  we  prefer 
them  not  less  than  2*/$  by  3J4  inches. 

Inclose  a  stamped  and  addressed  en- 
velope with  your  matter.  If  not  ac- 
cepted it  will  be  returned  promptly. 
If  it  can  be  used  you  will  receive  check 
on  the  15th  of  the  month  following  its 
receipt.      Address     Editor,     Comfort, 

Augusta,  Maine. 

*    *    * 

We  have  to  thank*  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  a 
copy  of  the  'Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Annual  Exhibition,  now 
open  in  the  New  Galleries,  London. 
From  it  we  gather  that  in  the  "Pic- 
torial" department,  only  290  of  the 
1.700  exhibits  sent  in  have  been,  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection,  considered 
worth  hanging,  and,  according  to  some 
of  the  critics,  even  that  small  number 
might  have  been  reduced  with  advan- 
tage. 

There  are  in  the  catalogue  two  dozen 
half-tone  reproductions,  presumably  of 
the  best  work  on  the  walls,  and  while 
there  are  a  few  that  we  like  to  go  to 
again  and  again,  there  is  really  noth- 
ing very  striking,  certainly  nothing  at 
all  epoch  making. 
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The  PiiOau-Miniature. — The  June 
number  of  our  little  friend  deals  with 
"Photographing  Animals,"  and  while 
it  possibly  says  almost  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  subject,  it  is,  to  us  at  least, 
the  least  interesting  of  all  the  previous 
monographs.  And  not  only  so,  but 
some  of  the  information  that  it  gives 
is  open  to  question.  For  example,  in 
speaking  of  lenses  and  of  the  necessity 
in  most  cases  for  the  employment  of 
those  of  long  focus,  the  author  says  the 
single  elements  of  the  doublets  have 
about  half  the  speed  of  the  combina- 
tion, whereas  it  is  almost  universally 
known  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
lenses  at  least,  the  speed  is  only  one- 
fourth;  the  ordinary  rectilinear,  for 
example,  has  an  aperture  of  f/S  and  its 
elements,  when  they  are  symmetrical, 
f/16,  with  U.  S.  numbers  respectively  of 
4  and  16.  Nor  is  he  quite  up  to  date 
in  speaking  of  the  telephoto  lens,  as 
although  what  he  says  is  true  as  re- 
gards its  original  form,  he  does  not 
seem  to  know  that  Dallmeyer  has  in- 
troduced an  arrangement  that  gives 
considerabe  magnification  without  in 
any  degree  reducing  the  rapidity  of  the 
positive  element. 

*  *     * 

The  Photo-Miniati-re  for  Septem- 
ber deals  with  Genre,  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  which,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, is  that  it  deals  with  the  ordinary 
world  about  us,  finding  scope  enough 
in  the  incidents  of  every-day  life,  or 
in  some  of  the  simple  domestic  scenes 
which  tell  a  story.  While  we  cannot 
say  that  the  author  has  quite  stuck  to 
his  text  or  said  all  that  might  have 
been  said  on  the  subject,  he  has  given 
much  good  advice  and  many  valuable 
hints  that  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  this  interesting  branch  of  pictorial 
photography  will  be  thankful  for. 

*  *     * 

From  M.  H.  Kuhn  &  Co.,  of  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y..  samples  have  just  been  re- 
ceived of  their  "Platina"  developing 
paper,  "Vici"  and  "Puro"  P.  O.  P.  and 
"Buena"  self-developing  platinum  pa- 
pers. These  we  shall  put  to  the  test  ot 
practical  work  and  tell  all  about  what 
we  discover  in  our  next. 


From  Tennant  &  Ward  come  at  the 
same  time  three  volumes,  "The  Lens," 
"Photographic    Apparatus"    and    "Fin- 


ishing the  Negative,"  all  by  Mr.  Geo. 
E.  Brown,  and  if  they  are  anything  like 
his  average  work,  they  will  each  sup- 
ply a  felt  want.  We  shall  give  them 
the  careful  attention  they  deserve  and 
report  in  our  next. 


The  Helios  Vapor  Lamp. — At  the 
request  of  one  of  our  readers  who  is 
also  an  enthusiastic  lanternist,  the  Mc- 
intosh Stereopticon  Co..  of  Chicago, 
as  far  back  as  March  last,  sent  us  one 
of  their  helios  vapor  lamps,'  which, 
through  a  chain  of  circumstances,  in- 
cluding much  unexpected  absence  from 
home,  we  were  until  now  unable  to  put 
to  the  test  of  practical  work.  Our 
correspondent,  who  has  used  the  lamp 
in  the  lantern  for  several  years,  de- 
clares it  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the 
many  illuminants  that  he  has  tried,  in- 
cluding acetylene,  and  although  we 
may  not  go  quite  so  far,  we  have  seen 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
under  certain  circumstances  it  will  do 
all  that  is  necessary  more  conveniently 
and  consequently  better  than  any  other 
method  of  illumination. 

The  cut  below  shows  the  lamp  fitted 
to  one  of  the  company's  lanterns,  the 
connecting  cone  being  no  part  of  it; 
but  it  may  easily  be  fitted  to  almost 
any  other  form  of  lantern  in  an  equal- 
ly simple  way.  As  will  be  seen,  it  con- 
sists practically  of  a  gasolene  tank  and 
a  burner,  the  latter  being  of  the  kind 
now  so  popular  on  vapor  lamps,  with 
its  alcohol  cup  and  Welsbach  mantle. 
The  following  description,  copied  from 
the  prospectus- issued  by  the  company, 
conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lamp. 

"The  Helios  vapor  lamp  consists  of 
i  copper  tank,  oval  in  shape,  with  an 
iron  supporting  base,  both  finished  in 
antique  copper.  From  the  side  of  the 
tank  projects  a  tube  8  inches  long, 
supporting  the  burner,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time  the  gas  generator.  Inside 
the  chimney,  supported  over  the  burn- 
er by  a  wire,  is  a  special  mantle,  dif- 
fering from  the  well-known  Welsbach 
gas  burner  only  in  having  an  extra 
heavy  coating  of  the  light-giving  oxide. 
The  burner  tube,  after  piercing  the 
side  of  the  tank,  is  bent  downward  so 
that  the  open  end  is  near  the  bottom. 
In  operation  the  tank  is  half  filled  (one 
and  one-half  pints  only)  with  ordinary 
stove  gasoline,  by  unscrewing  the  fill 
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^  filled  with  compressed 
f  the  air  pump,  in  the  same 
j  bicycle  tire  is  inflated.  A 
small  amount  of  alcohol  is  put  into  the 
small  brass  cup  immediately  under  the 
chimney,  by  means  of  the  oil  can, 
and  the  alcohol  ignited.  When  en- 
tirely consumed  the  burner  Is 
heated  sufficiently  so  that  when 
the  gasoline  is  allowed  to  flow 
into  it.  by  opening  the  gasoline  valve, 
gas  will  form  and  burn,  when  ignited, 
the  same  as  ordinary  gas,  but  a;  the 
heat  of  gasoline  gas  under  pressure 
and  mixed  with  air  is  more  intense, 
the  mantle  emits  about  three  times  as 
much  light  as  when  used  with  com- 
mon   gas    at    ordinary    pressure.      One 
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and,  with  exception  of  the  mantle,  the 
cost  is  practically  nothing.  While  the 
mantle,  after  being  once  used,  cannot 
safely  be  carried  about,  it  costs  less 
than  fifteen  cents,  and  for  home  use 
one  may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  while  the  light 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  lime 
light,  at  its  best,  that  is,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  get 
the  best  out  of  it,  or  even  with  acety- 
lene with  one  of  the  few  perfect  burn- 
ers, it  is  at  least  equal  to  some  of  both 
that  we  have  seen,  and  decidedly  bet- 
ter than  any  three  of  the  best  oil  lamps 
that  ever  were  constructed.  It  is.  as 
we  have  already  said,  always  ready, 
costs  little  to  operate,  gives  a  suffi- 
ciently brilliant  light  for  home  and 
small     hall     exhibitions,     and     in     the 


pumping  of  air   is   sufficient  for  nearly 
three  hours'   use." 

The  lamp  with  all  necessary  appli- 
ances packs  into  a  neat  box,  weighing 
altogether  eleven  pounds,  and  as  gaso- 
line may  be  got  in  almost  every  little 
town,  it  makes  an  ideal  outfit  for  the 
traveling  lanternist  who  will  be  satis- 
fied with  a  brilliant  disc  of  anything 
under  eight  feet,  and  a  ten  feet  screen 
is  surely  large  enough  for  the  school 
house  or  small  church.  It  is  equally 
suitable  for  the  amateur  photographer 
who  wants  to  see  how  his  slides  look 
on  the  screen,  and  give  his  friends  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  as  an  illuminant 
for  the  enlarging  camera,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  large  negatives  from  small  ones 
is  now  all  the  go,  nothing  can  be  bet- 
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those  who  will  take  the 
understand  it,  perfectly  safe, 
ndrr  the  necessity  of  ^pend- 
,-<uisiderab1e  time  during  the 
inter  at  the  Clifton  Springs 
.  where  we  hope  to  turn  the 
;  in  some  of  the  weekly 
and  may  have  more  to 
a  future  number. 


The  Wynne's  Exposure  Meter.— 
We  have  to  thank  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Henry  Wenzel.  Jr.,  who.  as  told 
in  a  previous  number,  has  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  for  America,  for 
another  of  those  useful  instruments 
that  we  have  so  frequently  mentioned 
and  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
are  in  almost  universal  use. 

As  we  have  often  said,  we  have  never 
had  a  difficulty  with  the  test  paper,  but 
know   that   others   have,   and   therefore 
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are  glad  to  know  that  something  both 
permanent  and  perfect  has  at  last  been 
found.  On  another  page  will  be  found 
communications  from  both  Wynne  and 
Wenzel  which  tell  all  about  the  new 
departure  and  should  give  such  confi- 
dence in  the  meter  as  will  bring  it  into 
as  general  use  here  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  With  the  Wynne's  meter 
to  secure  correct  exposure  and  the 
Watkins'  method  of  timing  develop- 
ment, perfect  technique  in  photo- 
graphy should  be  as  easy  and  as  cer- 
tain as  the  proverbial  rolling  off  a  log. 

*  *    * 

The  Kodak  Developing  Machine. 
— We  have  to  thank  the  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company  for  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful machines  by  which  the  dark  room 
is  said  to  be  abolished  and  an  uncer- 
tain operation  carried  on  under  un- 
comfortable conditions,  made  certain 
and  under  conditions  that  are  simply 
delightful.  A  very  slight  examination 
will  show  that,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  Kodak  Company,  it  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  had  not  been  invented  and  in 
universal  use  long  ago.  But  it  had  to 
wait  its  time.  Without  the  daylight 
cartridge  it  would  have  had  but  half  its 
value;  whereas,  thanks  to  the  Eastman 
Company,  with  that,  and  especially  with 
the  modern  methods  of  estimating  ex- 
posures and  timing  development,  per- 
fect technique  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

On  another  page,  if  we  can  possibly 
get  the  time,  and  if  not,  we  shall  tell 
in  our  next,  all  about  what  we  know 
and  what  we  think  of  the  Kodak  De- 
veloping Machine,  both  in  relation  to 
itself  and  its  connection  with  the  meas- 
uring of  time  and  the  timing  of  de- 
velopment. 

*  *    * 

The  Ship  of  Dreams,  by  Louise 
Forsslund,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. — A  little  over  a  year  ago  we 
noticed  "The  Story  of  Sarah,"  mainly 
because  most  of  the  scenes  were  laid 
on  the  strip  of  sand  dunes  between  the 
Great  South  Bay  and  the  ocean  on 
which  we  have  made  our  summer  home 
for  the  past  nine  seasons,  and  now  we 
notice  "The  Ship  of  Dreams,"  by  the 
same  author,  partly  because  of  the 
same  reason,  but  more,  much  more,  be-- 
cause  of  the  wonderful  insight  into 
human  nature  shown  by  the  young  au- 
thor in  this,  her  second,  ambitious  en- 
trance into  the  domain  of  literature. 


"The  Ship  of  Dreams"  tells  the  old, 
old,  but  ever  new  story,  and  tells  it 
in  a  way  that  it  is  rarely  told.  In- 
jured innocence;  a  curse  that  remains 
apparently  effective  through  several 
generations,  only  to  be  lifted  by  the 
union  of  the  cursing  and  the  cursed, 
brought  about  at  first  through  ways 
that  seem  dark  and  devious,  but  in  the 
end  are  the  most  natural  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  clean,  healthful,  helpful  story, 
wtitten,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  say, 
by  a  young  girl  for  young  girls,  only 
that  such  stories  are  generally  of  such 
a  namby  pamby  nature  as  to  have  abso- 
lutely no  relation  to  this;  the  mascu- 
line grasp  of  which,  but  for  its  perfect 
revelation  of  the  girl  soul,  would 
surely  be  pronounced  the  work  of  a 
strong  man. 

We  have  little  room  for  quotation, 
although  dozens  of  passages  equal  or 
even  finer  than  the  following  which  we 
pick  out  at  random  are  to  be  found. 
When  the  "Little  Red  Princess,"  so 
called  because  almost  from  childhood 
dressed  in  red  cloth  found  on  the 
beach  after  a  wreck,  fleeing  from  she 
scarcely  knew  what,  had  found  her  way 
from  New  York  to  the  dunes  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  huts  in  which  her 
family  dwelt — and  the  telling  of  how 
she  bridged  that  distance  will  make  the 
most  pessimistic  think  better  of  hu- 
man nature,  had  reached  one  of  the 
Life-saving  Station  half-way  huts, 
darkness  had  set  in,  and  utterly  worn 
out  both  in  mind  and  body,  she  re- 
solved to  rest  till  dawn.  But  before 
going  in  she  had  to  say  her  good  night 
to  the  sea  that  she  had  known  so  long 
and  loved  so  well. 

"Good  night,  dear  sea,"  she  whis- 
pered, softly.  "The  King  is  dead.  I 
loved  the  King,  and  he  is  dead.  His 
grave  is  not  beneath  your  waters;  it  is 
not  beneath  the  poor  old  earth.  His 
grave  is  here" — she  laid  her  hand  on 
her  heart — "and,  oh,  it  hurts  to  carry 
a  grave  there.  Good  night,  dear  sea. 
When  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  are 
dead,  and  all  the  women  of  the  world 
have  buried  them  in  their  hearts,  you 
will  still  be  here,  poor,  poor,  weary 
old  sea." 

"The  Ship  of  Dreams"  is  a  book  that 
dreamers  of  dreams  of  all  ages  will  be 
all  the  better  for  reading,  and  if  merit 
and  popularity  go  hand  in  hand,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  few  great  books  of  the 
year. 
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Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time).  anH  apparatus  and 
material  for  exam  mat  ion,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Kicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.  During  November  and 
December  to  Chiton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  Wynne's  Exposure  Meter* 


The  Editors: 

•  Dear  Sirs— hI  beg  to  request  that 
you  kindly  inform  your  readers  that  I 
have  made  arrangements  for  estab- 
lishing a  branch  of  my  business  in  the 
United  States  for  the  sale  of  my  patent 
exposure  meters,  which,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
have  met  with  a  phenomenal  sale. 

I  have  appointed  'Mr.  Henry  Wen- 
zel,  Jr.,  of  237  South  Fourth  street, 
Brooklyn,  who  is  well  known  in  pho- 
tographic circles  in  America,  my  rep- 
resentative for  the  United  States,  and 
the  business  will  be  carried  on  at  the 
above  address  under  the  title  of  "The 
Infallible   Exposure  Meter  Co." 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say 
that  we  have  successfully  overcome  all 
difficulties  with  reference  to  the  sensi- 
tive paper  and  standard  tints.  The 
paper,  the  rapidity  of  which  has  been 
considerably  increased,  now  colors, 
under  all  conditions,  to  a  dead  match 
with  the  painted  standard  tints,  and  is 
quite  unaffected  by  dampness.  It  is 
sent  out  under  the  name  of  the  "Rapid 
Deadmatch  Paper,"  and  will  be  found 
permanent,  uniform  and  thoroughly  re- 
liable. 

Mr.  Wenzel  has  at  great  trouble 
made  exhaustive  tests  of  the  speeds  of 
all  American  plates  at  present  manu- 
factured, and  the  lists  now  issued  are 
both  complete  and  accurate.  The 
speed  tests  have  been  made  with  a 
special  instrument  of  Mr.  Wenzel's 
own  invention  and  design  which  has 
given  most  uniform  and  accurate  re- 
sults>  The  results  indicated  by  the  in- 
strument have  been  checked  and  veri- 
fied by  actual  landscape  exposures. 

The  meters,  when  desired,  will  be 
sent  on  approval  for  a  fortnight.  All 
correspondence  addressed  to  Mr.  Wen- 
zel will  be  answered  both  fully  and  in- 
telligently. 

All  dry  plate  companies  about  to 
issue  new  products  are  requested  to 
send  a  few  4x5  sample  plates  to  Mr. 
Wenzel,  so  that  they  may  be  tested  and 
added  to  our  lists. 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  sending  you, 
under  separate  cover,  for  your  accept- 
ance   one  of   our   meters,   which   per- 


haps you  will  kindly  test  at  your  con- 
venience and  report  upon  the  same  in 
a  subsequent  issue. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  F.  Wynne. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Nicol— I  enclose 
letter  from  Mr.  Wynne;  the  meter  ac- 
companies the  letter  under  separate 
cover  in  the  same  mail.  The  meter  is 
absolutely  perfect,  likewise  the  speed 
card,  which  is  complete  as  well.  When 
I  claim  absolute  perfection  for  the 
meters  we  are  now  sending  out,  I  have 
especially  in  mind  the  new  paper  sent 
out  therewith,  which  colors  to  a  dead- 
match  with  the  standard  tints,  and 
when  I  claim  this  you  know  I  mean 
just  what  I  say.  Neither  you  nor  I 
ever  saw  such  a  perfect  paper  sent  out 
with  any  meter  as  that  now  in  your 
hands;  it  is  all  that  I  have  wished  and 
labored  for  these  years,  even  going  to 
the  length  of  taking  hold  of  the  busi- 
ness on  this  side  in  order  to  secure 
such  a  result  as  is  now  before  you  in  a 
perfect  meter  and  speed  list.  I  feel 
that  I  have  now  kept  faith  with  the 
many  persons  whom  I  induced  to  pur- 
chase the  meter  in  years  gone  by;  or- 
ders from  these  co-laborers  are  now 
coming  in  with  every  mail  for  the  fit- 
ting up  of  their  old  meters  with  new 
dials  and  glasses  and  for  new  speed 
cards  and  instruction  books.  These, 
with  a  packet  of  the  perfect  paper  and 
a  spring  for  the  back  of  their  meter 
may  all  be  had  for  fifty-five  cents.  If 
the  meter  is  forwarded  to  me  I  will  fit 
the  glass  and  dial.  Each  new  glass 
sent  out  has  the  yellow  glass  exposure 
shutter  as  on  meter  herewith. 

Next  to  myself.  I  am  sure  you  will 
most  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  faults 
of  the  past  are  true  of  the  Wynne 
meter  no  more;  I  will  simply  quit  the 
business  rather  than  send  out  any  but 
perfect  supplies.  If  I  make  any  mis- 
takes I  am  ready  to  rectify  them  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  complainant. 
Can  more  be  asked?  With  kind  re- 
gards, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Henry  Wenzel,  Jr. 
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SPOTTING   NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  J.  A.  Ander- 
son's request  for  a  satisfactory  method 
of  spotting  negatives,  by  which  I  pre- 
sume he  means  filling  pin  and  other 
small  holes  in  the  negative.  I  have  to 
say  that  the  material  employed  is  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  method 
of  its  employment.  Almost  any  kind 
of  paint  will  do,  but  I  prefer  cake  water 
colors  as  easier  to  work,  dries  harder, 
and  with  only  two  or  three  cakes  the 
color  of  any  negative  may  be  easily 
matched. 

The  brush  is  important.  It  should  be 
a  small  finely  pointed  red  sable  for  ap- 
plying the  color  to  the  hole,  and  a 
larger  one  of  camel's  hair  to  rub  down 
the  cake  and  spread  it  to  the  desired 
thinness  on  the  palette. 

The  secret  of  success  is  to  have  the 
color  just   dry   enough   and    no    drier. 


The  necessary  colors  are  rubbed  down 
en  the  palette,  mixed  to  the  desired 
shade,  spread  out  thin  with  the  larger 
brush,  and  allowed  to  become  suitably 
dry.  The  spotting  brush  is  then  dipped 
in  water,  the  excess  removed  by  pres- 
sure against  the  side  of  the  dish  in  the 
usual  way,  and  brought  to  a  fine  point 
by  a  twist  on  a  clean  part  of  the  palette. 
A  little  of  the  color,  the  quantity  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  hole,  is  then 
lifted  on  the  very  point  of  the  brush 
and  applied  by  merely  a  touch,  or 
where  the  hole  is  large,  by  a  few  little 
stipples,  and  the  jot)  is  done.  If  the 
color  is  too  dry  the  brush  will  not  read- 
ily take  it  up,  nor  will  it  easily  adhere 
to  the  negative,  and  if  too  wet  a  dark 
ring  will  be  formed  round  a  clear  cen- 
tre and  the  cure  will  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Yours,  etc.. 

R.  T.  J. 


Answers  to  Correspondents* 


to 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors  should  be  addressed 
Dr.  Jobn  Nicol,  Tioga,  Center,  N.  Y.     During  November  and  December  to  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


S.  Townsend. — In  the  selection  of  a 
printing  medium  for  prints  to  be  sent 
to  "Our  Portfolio"  it  is  not  our,  but 
your,  taste  that  is  to  be  studied.  You 
should  do  your  very  best  by  the 
method  that  best  pleases  you,  and  it  is 
then  up  to  us  to  say  how  far  in  our 
opinion  you  have  succeeded  in  realiz- 
ing what  we  think  has  been  your  aim. 
You  should  never  forget,  however,  that 
our  opinion  is  only  that  of  one  man, 
and  of  one  who  lays  no  claim  to  be  a 
better  judge  than  another.  When  it 
comes  to  a  question  as  to  what  is  best 
for  reproduction,  and  where  you  think 
you  can  make  as  good  an  effect  on 
glossy  silver  paper  as  on  anything  else, 
the  glossy  print  will,  for  the  engraver, 
be  the  best. 

\V.  II.  Bi.acar. — We  have  not  tried 
the  swinging  of  the  camera  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  by  Mr.  Reylog,  neither  in 
the  way  adopted  by  you  in  the  expo- 
sure of  the  little  print  enclosed;  and, 
judging  by  the  result,  we  are  not  likely 
to  do  so.  We  argee  with  you  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 


outfit  being  on  the  run,  and  think  a 
much  better  representation  could  have 
been  got  if  photographed  while  it  was 
at  rest.  Your  method  of  elevating  the 
camera,  looking  along  its  edge  and 
snapping  at  the  proper  time  is  very 
different  from  the  "swinging"  to  which 
our  "Watchman"  called  attention.  A 
photograph  of  a  carriage  or  railroad 
train  in  rapid  motion  in  which  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels  can  be  counted 
is  a  waste  of  material;  it  conveys  no 
idea  of  motion  and  the  result  would 
have  been  much  better  if  photographed 
while   at  rest. 

R.  W.  Burt. — Your  abuse  of  the 
maker  because  you  find  the  diameter 
of  the  aperture  is  not  quite  1-6.8  of  the 
focus  of  the  lens  is  another  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  that  "A  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing."  While  the 
relation  of  the  diameter  of  the  stop 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  prac- 
tically, for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and 
with  all  lenses,  near  enough  to  the  true 
working  value,  and  with  single  lenses 
perfectly    so,    in   the   case   of   doublets 
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where  the  light  is  to  a  certain  extent 
condensed  by  the  front  lens,  a  stop 
that  measured,  say  an  eighth  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  would  have  a 
working  value  considerably  over  the 
true  f/8. 

You  may  easily  prove  for  yourself 
in  the  following  way,  as  we  have  again 
and  again  done  with  the  same  lens, 
that  the  aperture  is  as  large  as  the 
maker  claims:  Focus  on  a  distant  ob- 
ject; remove  the  focusing  glass  of  the 
camera  and  in  its  place  put  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  or  anything  in  which  you 
can  make  a  pinhole  in  the  centre.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  pinhole  place  a 
lighted  candle,  and  issuing  from  the 
front  lens  in  parallel  lines  you  will  find 
a  disc  of  light  the  diameter  of  which  is 
the  real  working  aperture  of  the  stop 
then  in  the  lens.  A  piece  of  ground 
glass  or  translucent  paper  placed  close 
to  the  front  lens  will  more  clearly  show 
the  diameter  of  the  disc. 

A  Secretary. — You  and  those  of 
your  members  who  think  with  you  are 
thoroughly  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
to  give  the  amateur  "a  chance"  it  is 
necessary  to  bar  the  professional.  In 
the  kind  of  exhibition  at  which  you 
aim  the  professional  has  far  less 
chance  than  the  amateur  of  carrying 
off  the  awards,  and  for  the  following 
reason,  as  given  by  the  editor  of  The 
Amateur  Photographer  better  than  we 
could  give  it:  "The  professional  has 
U>  cater  for  his  public — a  public  very 
different  in  nearly  every  case  from  that 
of  the  exhibitions.  It  is  in  our  opinion 
a  harder  matter  for  the  professional 
than  for  the  amateur  to  take  a  high 
place  in  the  better  class  of  competition, 
and  his  success  there  is  all  the  more 
praiseworthy.  The  idea  that  his  con- 
stant practice  makes  his  success  easier 
is  wrong  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
stamps  the  competition  as  on  the  lines 
of  the  work  which  appeals  to  the  non- 
photographic  public — that  is,  it  de- 
grades it:  and  second,  assuming  that 
it  says,  in  effect,  amateurs  can  compete 
here  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  get- 
ting an  award  for  poor  work,  the  best 
being  barred." 

;  Margaret  L.  KloeppEl  —  The  fad- 
ing of  the  prints  is  more  likely  to  have 
arisen  from  improper  management 
than  from  improper  construction  of 
the  combined  bath  you  used.  You  will 
find  all  about  "Our  Combined  Bath," 
including   both    how    to     prepare   and 


how  to  use  it,  on  page  492  (the  Novem- 
ber number)  of  our  1898  volume. 

Geo.  W.  Terry.— The  greenish 
color  of  the  bromide  prints  is  caused 
by  an  excess  of  bromide  in  the  de- 
veloper. According  to  our  experience 
with  velox  carbon,  everything  depends 
on  getting  a  correct  exposure,  and  that 
being  got,  development  cannot  be  car- 
ried too  far. 

Harry  Shand.— The  article  on 
lenses  about  which  you  inquired  will  be 
found  in  our  February  number,  and  the 
description  of  Ives'  "stereoscopic  effect 
without  a  stereoscope  and  from  one 
transparency,"  on  page  121  of  that  for 
February,  both  of  this  year. 

T.  \M.  Bertram. — It  is  contrary  to 
rule  to  recommend  the  articles  of  any 
particular  maker  except  when  noticing 
them  in  "Our  Table,"  and  if  you  look 
over  our  back  numbers  you  will  find 
that  we  have  used  both  meters  with 
perfect  satisfaction.  We  believe  the 
test  papers  are  now  perfectly  reliable. 
You  will  find  something  about  the 
Wynne's  on  other  pages  of  this  num- 
ber. We  congratulate  you  on  your  de- 
termination to  be  "up  to  date,"  and 
agree  with  all  you  say  of  edinol,  and 
may  add  that  it  has  another  desirable 
quality,  a  developing  factor  of  6, 
which  makes  it  available  for  "sextuple' 
development. 

M.  T.  H. — Lay  the  cracked  negative 
face  up  on  a  plate  of  about  the  same 
size,  and  immerse  it  in  a  dish  of  water 
for  half  an  noun.  Pour  off  the  water 
and  cover  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
hyrdofluoric  acid,  from  five  to  ten 
drops  to  the  ounce.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  film  will  show  signs  of  moving  and 
may  be  gently  assisted  till  it  floats  off. 
Then  wash  well  and  float  it  on  to  an- 
other plate  by  passing  it  under  the 
film,  taking  care  to  exclude  air  bub- 
bles. If  the  negative  had  not  been 
alumed  when  developed  it  would  be 
well  afterx  soaking  in  water  to  soak  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  solution 
of  formalin. 

S.  Martin. — Fifteen  parts  of  ace- 
toncsulphite  is  equal  to  about  one 
hundred  parts  of  sodium  sulphite,  and 
the  solution  contains  50  per  cent,  of 
the  salt.  Send  to  the  sole  agents  in 
New  York  for  a  pamphlet  that  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  You  will  find  the  ad- 
dress in  the  advertising  section. 

W.  W.  W. — Your  letter  comes  with- 
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out  either  address  or  signature,  and 
while  we  are  willing  to  reply  to  initials 
or  nom  de  plume,  we  require  the  sig- 
nature for  our  own  satisfaction. 

J.  A.  Anderson. — The  statement  to 
which  you  refer,  "I  have  a  dark  room 
at  home  in  which  I  can  see  the  seconds 
hand  of  my  watch  and  the  label  on 
every  bottle,  but  it  is  positively  ff 
proof  non-actinic,"  made  by  Mr.  Smith 
at  the  Buffalo  convention,  is  one  of  the 
conventional  kind,  in  which  a  fact  is 
intended  to  be  strengthened  by  a  palp- 
able exaggeration.  Mr.  Smith  knows 
perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lutely safe  light,  not  even  the  dim  cop- 
per ruby  that  but  makes  darkness  vis- 
ible; but  he  also  knows  that  a  plate 
may  be  developed  without  a  trace  of 
fog  in  a  suitable  light  bright  enough 
to  admit  of  seeing  all  that  he  claims. 
We  generally  employ  Carbutt's  screen, 
made  for  the  development  of  his  poly- 
chromatic plates,  the  safest  light  that 
we  have  ever  tested,  but  should  never 
think  of  leaving  the  plate  uncovered, 
except  for  occasional  inspection. 

We  have  seen  too  much  to  say  any- 
thing is  impossible,  but  the  man  that 
will  secure  a  valid  patent  for  an  abso- 
lutely safe  light  need  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  joining  the  millionaire  ranks. 

Harry  Willets. — It  seems  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  get  some  kinds  of 
the  glass  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  anastigmats  without  air  bubbles, 
but  the  small  one  in  your  lens  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence  and  does  not 
to  a  cent  reduce  its  value.  The  lens 
already  mentioned  as  having  been  our 
constant  companion  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  better  than  which  was  never 
ground,  has  two  such  bubbles  in  its 
back  elements,  but  we  should  never 
think  of  thinking  the  less  of  it  for  that. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  L. — The  lines  are  cer- 
tainly amusing,  but  we  cannot  spare 
room  for  them.  We  shall  in  a  future 
issue  have  pleasure  in  printing  your 
"The  Camera  As  An  Educational 
Agent." 

M.  S.  White. — The  single  elements 
of  the  plastigmat  are  thoroughly  cor- 
rected, and  are  ideal  landscape  lenses. 
Their  focal  length  being  about  twice 
that  of  the  combination  gives  them  a 
speed  of  only  about  one-fourth,  but  still 
quick  enough  for  shutter  work  in  suit- 
able light. 

James  Dana. — The  plate  referred  to 
showed  no  unusual  "latitude,"  certainly 


not  more  than  could  be  found  in  al- 
most any  of  the  American  plates.  The 
shutter  exposure,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  have  given  only  a  few  of 
the  highest  of  high  lights,  while  the 
ninety  seconds  was  probably  all  too 
short  for  the  "dim  religious  light"  of 
the  cathedral.  We  should  say  that  the 
idea  of  latitude  does  not  come  into  the 
question,  as  the  1-15  of  a  second,  unde» 
the  circumstances,  cannot  be  called  an 
exposure. 

W.  Pickering. — Thanks  for  good 
words.  We  have  not  succeeded  to  our 
satisfaction  in  attempts  to  develop  P. 
O.  P..  although  we  have  tried  with 
most  brands  on  the  market,  and  very 
much  prefer  to  use  one  or  other  of  the 
papers  made  for  development.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  an  example  of  your 
landscape  work.  The  developing  fac- 
tors are  rather  suggestive  than  impera- 
tive, and  may  be  increased  or  reduced 
according  to  the  kind  of  negative  de- 
sired. Our  favorite  at  present  is  edinol 
with  a  factor  of  six,  because  of  its  suit- 
ability for  "sextuple"  development. 

Bert  Hogue. — The  condenser  of  an 
enlarging  lantern  must  have  a  diameter 
equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  negative 
to  be  enlarged,  say,  6%  for  4x5,  and  a 
little  larger  would  be  better.  A  single 
condenser  will  answer  the  purpose,  but 
a  pair  by  shortening  the  focus  to  about 
a  half  and  allowing  the  source  of  light 
to  be  much  nearer  will  give  greater 
illumination.  The  convex  sides  should 
face  each  other,  and  the  negative 
should  be  close  to  the  condenser.  The 
conjugate  foci,  the  distance  of  light 
and  enlarged  image  from  the  conden- 
ser, depend  on  the  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment and  the  focus  of  the  condenser, 
and  is  easily  found  by  trial.  The  Wels- 
bach  lamp  will  answer  well,  but  better 
definition  will  be  got  by  contracting 
the  source  of  light.  This  is  generally 
done  by  an  opaque  or  iron  chimney 
with  a  hole  in  its  side  opposite  the  most 
brilliant  part  of  the  mantle.  When  a 
single  condenser  is  employed  the  con- 
vex side  should  be  next  the  light.  To 
find  the  exact  distance  of  the  light  from 
the  condenser  place  the  easel  or  paper 
holder  at  the  distance  from  the  object- 
ive that  gives  the  desired  degree  of  en- 
largement, and  move  the  lamp  to  and 
from  the  condenser  till  you  find  the 
spot  at  which  the  illuminated  disc  is  all 
over  equally  bright. 


"  Thoughts  of  eternity  the  mind  doth  fill 
At  midnight,  when  the  world  is  still." 
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Lantern  Slides  Again, 

THERE  is  probably  no  phase  of  photography  that  has  been  so  fre- 
quently dealt  with  in  our  pages  as  the  making  of  lantern  slides, 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  in  no  phase  is  there  greater  need  for  still 
more  dealing.  While  a  perfect  slide  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  generally  useful  of  all  photographic  productions,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  easily  produced,  even  good,  not  to  say  perfect 
slides,  are,  like  angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  the  eye  of  our  readers  the  slide  season  will 
be  fairly  on  and  hundreds  of  them  will  be  doing  their  best  to  reproduce 
the  best  of  their  summer  work  in  that,  the  best  and  most  popular  of  all 
forms,  for  the  delectation  of  themselves  and  their  friends;  but,  if  we 
may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  that  best  will  be  poor  indeed. 

We  are  not  at  present  interested  in  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
slide  or  its  projection  on  the.  screen  can  or  can  not  be  a  work  of  art,  as 
it  is  not  the  subject  represented  but  the  technique  of  that  representation 
that  we  now  mean  to  deal  with. 

A  good  slide  is  one  in  which  the  values  and  every  degree  of  gradation 
that  is  in  the  negative  have  been  faithfully  reproduced,  and  in  which, 
consequently,  if  the  negative  has  been  good,  and  only  such  should  be 
employed,  there  is  no,  or  almost  no  bare  glass,  and  no,  or  almost  no 
part  so  opaque  as  not  to  transmit  some  light.  There  are  few  blacks  or 
whites  in  nature  or  natural  objects,  even  when  close  at  hand,  and  the 
blackest  and  whitest  become  greyed  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  and 
to  an  extent  that  renders  their  representation  on  the  screen  by  bare 
glass  and  opacity  simply  ludicrous ;  as  when  a  sunny  summer  landscape 
appears  as  if  everything  not  perfectly  black  was  covered  with  snow. 

As  we  have  said,  the  making  of  a  good  slide  from  a  good  negative 
is  probably  the  simplest  of  all  photographic  operations ;  the  one  essen- 
tial being  correct  exposure,  that  is,  an  exposure  exactly  suited  to  the 
developer.  Certain  developers  and  certain  formulae  of  the  same  de- 
veloper, may  be  best  suited  to  certain  brands  of  plates,  and  certain 
plates  may,  by  varied  exposures  and  varied  strength  of  the  same  solu- 
tion be  made  to  give  equally  fine  slides  of  various  colors  or  shades  of 
color ;  but  in  every  case  the  exposure  must  be  made  to  suit  the  particu- 
lar developer,  a  result  that  can  only  be  reached  by  "trial  and  error." 
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Although  slide  plates,  on  this  side,  at  least,  are  not  so  cheap  as  they 
might  be,  one  really  good  slide  is  worth  more — is  more  soul-filling' 
(and  a  perfect  slide  suitably  projected  is  soul-filling) — than  a  dozen  or 
indeed  many  dozens  of  poor  ones ;  and  so,  having  fixed  on  the  developer 
to  be  employed,  exposure  after  exposure  should  be  made  until  that 
which  gives  the  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  slide  is  obtained.  When  this 
is  reached  the  plate  will  develop  almost  automatically,  the  only  care 
needed  being  to  see  that  it  is  carried  to  just  the  right  extent.  First  the 
deepest  shadows,  or  what  are  to  be  so  on  the  screen ;  then  those  less 
deep,  and  so  on  to  completion,  and  when  finished,  as  already  said,  none, 
or  hardly  any  will  be  so  opaque  as  not  to  transmit  some  light,  and  there 
will  be  no  light  so  high  or  hardly  any  that  will  be  merely  bare  glass. 

Simple,  however,  as  such  development  is,  the  inexperienced  may  find 
it  difficult  to  decide  as  to  how  much  of  the  apparent  density  will  disap- 
pear in  the  fixing  solution,  and  may  do  well  to  follow  Mr.  Stieglitz  in 
carrying  it  beyond  what  is  evidently  sufficient,  and  by  subsequent  reduc- 
tion, both  general  and  local,  and  in  daylight  bringing  it  back  to  the  de- 
sired state. 

The  professional  slide  maker  and  exhibitor  may  be  excused  for  cater- 
ing to  the  general  public  who  never  fail  to  applaud  the  hard  "summer 
snowy'*  slide,  but  the  amateur  who  presumably  works  to  please  himself 
should  not  include  "good  enough"  in  his  vocabulary.  He  should  learn 
to  know  what  are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  fine  slide — perfect  grada- 
tion and  true  values,  and  heroically  smash  or  clean  off  for  a  cover  glass 
every  one  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  high  standard. 

The  new  developer  edinol  seems  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
making  of  lantern  slides  as  the  deposit  in  the  shadows  shows  less  tendency 
to  clog  up  than  with  other  developers,  especially  hydroquinone.  The 
shadows  in  a  slide  developed  in  edinol  are  transparent,  more  approaching 
the  quality  of  a  collodion  positive,  and  the  tone  is  an  agreeable  warm 
black  which  is  very  pleasing  on  the  screen. 

For  such  tones  the  following  formula  will  be  found  to  answer  well  with 
Carbutt's  or  any  of  the  American  brands  of  slides  or  with  the  Paget  Prize 
plates. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Aceton -sulphite 20  grains 

Edinol 40 

Bromide  of  Potassium 5 

Bromide  of  Ammonium 5 

Sodium  Carbonate  (cry st, ) 1  ounce. 

By  increasing  the  proportion  of  ammonium  bromide  and  prolonging 
the  exposure,  warmer  tones  may  be  obtained  and  a  concentrated  solution 
of  bromide  should  be  kept  at  hand  for  use  when  such  are  desired.  The 
perfect  slide  is  one  in  which  the  tone  as  well  as  the  size  and  the  shape  of 
the  mat  is  especially  adapted  to  the  subject  in  hand.  By  his  taste  along 
these  lines  as  well  as  the  true  tonality  of  his  slides  is  measured  the  success 
of  the  careful  slide  maker. 
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Making  the  Most  of  It. 

THOSE  who  merely  press  the  button  and  leave  the  rest  to  some  one 
else  may  pass  on  to  the  next  article,  this  not  being  intended  for 
them.  The  same  advice  may  be  given  to  those  who  take  to  photography 
merely  as  an  amusement,  or  as  a  means  of  making  a  pictorial  record 
of  their  wanderings.  Excluding  these,  however,  there  is  a  large  class 
who,  while  really  anxious  to  make  pictures,  or  at  least  good  photo- 
graphic records,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  both 
subjects,  have  not  understood  the  necessity  of  employing  a  lens  of  suffi- 
ciently long  focus,  or  of  giving  a  sufficient  exposure,  and,  more  than 
likely,  many  that  have  made  both  mistakes. 

Presumably,  then,  amongst  the  more  or  less  serious  work  of  the 
season  there  could  he  found  three  classes  oe  negatives  that  are  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory ;  the  under-exposed  and  over-developed,  resulting  in 
shadows    without    detail,   and    lights    without    gradation — all     equally 


opaque;  those  in  which  the  perspective  is  apparently  so  false  as  to  con- 
vert a  distant  mountain  into  a  molehill  and  a  pebble  in  the  foreground 
into  a  boulder ;  a  result  of  having  been  compelled  by  the  employment 
of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  to  select  a  point  of  view  much  too  near  the 
subject;  and  those  in  which  both  of  these  faults  are  combined. 
¥-  Remedies  for  all  three  we  have  frequently  suggested,  but  repeat  them 
for  the  benefit  of  our  new  subscribers. 

And  first,  as  to  the  results  of  under-exposure.  They  are,  as  we  said 
before,  a  lack  of  detail  in  the  shadows  that  no  development  would  pro- 
duce, and,  consequently,  on  forcing  development  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing them,  all  the  lights  from  the  highest  to  nearly  middle  tint  are  alike 
cpaque  so  that  they  are  all  equally  white  in  the  print.     While  such  a 
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negative  cannot  by  any  kind  of  treatment  be  made  into  a  really  good 
one,  it  may,  by  the  following,  be  made  to  give  fairly  good  prints. 

The  first  step  is  to  reduce  the  all  equally  white  lights  until  they  as 
nearly  as  possible  appear  in  something  like  their  natural  gradation. 
This  is  best  done  by  the  ammonium  persulphate  reducer,  and  if  care- 
fully watched  and  carried  only  far  enough  to  effect  the  desired  result,  it 
may  be  done  without  removing  any  of  the  all  too  little  detail  in  the 
shadows.  The  action  may  be  stopped  at  just  the  right  stage  by  im- 
mersing the  plate  in  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  The  reduced, 
washed  and  dried  negative  is  next  placed  in  a  printing  frame  in  contact 
with  an  ordinary  dry  plate,  the  plate  taking  the  place  of  the  paper  as  in 
ordinary  printing,  and  exposed  to  any  suitable  artificial  light  for  just 
long  enough  to  give  on  development  a  trace,  or  little  more  than  a  trace 
of  the  image.  The  object  being  to  supply  in  what  may  be  called  the 
secondary  negative,  the  lacking  detail  in  that  of  the  primary,  the  ex- 
posure must  be  made  with  that  object  in  view;  too  much  tending  to 
flatness,  and  vice  versa.  The  finished  secondary  and  primary  negatives 
are  then  bound  together  like  a  lantern  slide,  face  to  face,  of  course ;  and 
by  copying  in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way,  first  a  positive  and  then 
from  that  a  negative  is  produced,  and  of  a  quality  very  different  from 
the  original.  Or,  if  instead  of  a  plate,  a  piece  of  Tollable  film  be  em- 
ployed for  the  making  of  the  secondary  negative,  the  printing  of  both 
the  positive  and  the  subsequent  negative  may  be  made  by  contact  print- 
ing. 

With  the  second  class  of  faulty  negative  the  correction  is  equally 
simple  and  on  the  whole  more  complete.  The  lense  that  made  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  too  close  point  of  view,  at  the  same  time  include  an  angle 
far  too  wide  for  pleasant  pictorial  effect,  and  as  the  exaggeration  of 
foreground  objects  is  more  apparent  at  the  sides  of  the  composition 
than  nearer  the  middle,  it  is  only  necessary  to  trim  till  the  base  line  be 
not  longer  than  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  by 
which  the  negative  was  made.  That  means,  of  course,  the  confining  of 
the  print  within  the  aforesaid  size,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  all  that 
is  required;  but  if  something  larger  is  wanted,  a  positive  may  be  made 
by  contact,  and  an  enlarged  negative  by  copying  in  the  camera. 

For  the  third  class  of  negatives,  and  probably  they  will  be  found 
more  numerous  than  the  others  combined,  botli  operations  will  be  re- 
quired, and  then  it  will  be  well  to  begin  by  cutting  the  negative  to  the 
required  size,  so  as  to  make  the  base  line  of  the  subject  only  two-thirds 
of  the  focal  length  of  the  legs. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  infer  that  faulty  negatives  can  be  by 
this  method  made  equal  to  negatives  properly  made  by  the  first  inten- 
tion ;  but  simply  that  by  it,  or  rather  by  them,  negatives  that  from  a  too 
short  exposure  and  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  were 
not  worth  printing,  may  be  made  to  give  fairly  passable  prints.  It  is  at 
best  "making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,"  and  those  who  desire  to  do  the 
best  work  will  remember  and  act  on  the  advice  we  have  so  often  given : 
"Expose  for  the  shadows,"  and  with  a  lens  "once  and  a  half  the  length 
of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate." 


■DIE  MORGENBLATT." 
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Specialism  in  Photography.— VIIL    Lecture  Sets. 

By  James  Ross. 

BY  "Lecture  Sets"  I  mean  the  making  of  a  series  of  negatives,  sa>r 
about  fifty ;  illustrative  of  some  branch  of  manufacture,  the  pecu- 
liarities and  costumes  of  any  particular  people,  scenes  associated  with 
the  lives  and  actions  of  the  great  and  popular  of  the  past  or  present,  the 
castles  or  cathedrals  of  some  countries  or  the  ruins  of  others;  or  any 
of  the  thousand  and  one  subjects  about  which  a  story  could  be  written. 

This  kind  of  specialty  should  be  particularly  attractive  to  those  who 
desire  to  turn  their  pleasure  to  profit  as  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
such  sets  of  negatives  by  those  who  make  the  making  of  such  sets  of 
slides  and  their  accompanying  lectures  a  business.  But  the  negatives 
must  be  good,  not  only  perfect  in  technique,  but  of  the  kind  of  technique 
most  suitable  for  the  making  of  slides ;  and  the  subjects  not  only  at- 
tractive in  themselves,  but  such  as  will  admit  of  an  attractive  lecture 
being  written  about  them.  Nor  need  the  photographer  go  far  for  that, 
as  many  of  them  may  find  it  at  their  doors.  Take,  for  instance,  the  work 
on  the  farm.  How  little  many  of  our  town-bred  people  know  of  much  of 
that  that  they  would  be  all  the  better  of  knowing?  And  yet  from  spring 
to  fall,  and  right  on  through  " gloomy  winter,"  the  work  and  ways  are 
full  of  interest,  rich  in  material  for  pictorial  illustration,  and  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer. 

It  may  be  said  that  for  most  subjects  considerable  moving  about  will 
be  required,  but  photographers  are  accustomed  to  that,  and  those  who 
cannot  may  find  plenty  of  employment  without  it.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
was  present  at  a  lecture  and  exhibition  of  slides  by  an  enthusiastic  pho- 
tographer who  had  rarely  been  outside  the  bounds  of  a  village  of  less 
than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  lecture  was  entitled  "The  Pipers," 
the  name  of  the  village,  locally,  being  Pipe  Creek,  whether  because  of 
the  proximity  of  one  of  the  pipes  of  the  widely  spread  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany I  do  not  know,  but  the  creek  was  clear  enough  in  both  senses  and 
spanned  by  an  iron  bridge  much  too  fine  apparently  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  village,  and  about  which  the  lecturer  said,  "thereby  hangs  a 
tale,"  when  it  appeared  on  the  screen. 

The  slides  included  views  of  the  houses  of  which  the  village  is  com- 
posed, collectively  and  separately,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  really 
picturesque  many  of  them  were  made  to  look ;  of  the  inhabitants  singly 
and  in  groups,  and  at  various  occupations ;  and  connected  with  all,  and 
running  throughout  the  whole  exhibition,  there  was  a  more  or  less  con- 
nected story  broken  by  many  anecdotes  and  interpolations,  sufficiently 
interesting  to  be  brought  before  any  audience. 

In  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  following  day,  when  I  went  by 
invitation  to  see  the  "Studio"  in  which  some  of  the  interesting  figures 
and  groups,  and  even  some  of  the  scenes  showing  considerable  action 
were  made,  he  said,  "you  will  easily  see  that  there  is  more  fancy  than  fact 
in  the  lecture,  altnough  there  are  few  villages  even  of  this  size  in  which 
there  does  not  occur  many  incidents  worth  telling  and  which  are  amen- 
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able  to  pictorial  illustration.  I  read  a  good  deal  and  when  I  find  any- 
thing likely  to  be  useful,  either  cut  it  out  or  copy  it,  and  in  this  way  each 
lecture  may  contain  anecdotes  or  incidents  that  occurred  in  any  place 
and  at  any  time ;  but  I  find  it  quite  easy  to  work  tftem  all  together  into 
a  plausible  story  that  never  fails  to  interest  the  audience." 

The  studio  really  consists  of  the  back  of  his  little  home,  which  is  of 
the  L  form,  the  background  placed  against  the  short  leg  facing  east  and 
by  south,  and  the  long  leg  painted  white  to  act  as  a  reflector.  To  give 
control  of  the  light  he  has  on  the  left  of  the  sitter  some  three  or  four 
ordinary  window  shades,  one  or  more  of  which  he  pulls  down  or  up 
until  he  secures  just  such  lighting  as  he  wants,  and  in  this  simple  way 
manages  to  do  work  quite  equal  to  anything  that  I  have  ever  seen  from 
a  studio  of  the  most  perfect  construction. 

I  had  known  him  some  years  previous  as  the  village  shoemaker 
whose  customers  came  from  considerable  distances.  Being  afflicted 
with  talipes  varus,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  making  shoes  peculiarly 
suited  for  such  feet,  and  that,  with  the  village  mending  gave  him  plenty 
of  work.  I  therefore  asked  whether  such  photography  did  not  interfere 
with  it.  "Well,  yes,"  he  replied,  "I  gave  up  the  cobbling  long  ago  and 
would  give  up  the  making  of  shoes,  too,  if  my  old  customers  could  find 
any  one  to  do  it  as  well ;  so  I  still  make  a  pair  now  and  then,  but  I  like 
the  photographic  work  better  and  it  pays  as  well."  Replying  to  other 
questions,  he  said,  "No,  I  don't  make  slides.  I  found  it  both  trouble- 
some and  expensive  to  please  myself  and  prefer  to  sell  the  negatives  in 
sets,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  ready  market  for  all  that  I  can 
make.  There  are  dozens  of  my  sets  in  the  hands  of  the  various  slide 
makers  of  this  country,  and  quite  as  many  if  not  more  in  pretty  constant 
use  by  several  of  the  most  popular  makers  in  Britain."  Then  he  added, 
"I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  do  altogether  right  in  the  getting  up  of  the 
sets.  I  don't  always  make  special  negatives  for  each  particular  set,  but 
generally  make  several  exposures  on  each  subject.  In  this  way  I  soon 
accumulate  a  considerable  number  of  negatives,  many  hundreds,  in  fact, 
and  after  thinking  out  a  new  talk,  fit  them  to  it,  making  such  new  ones 
as  I  find  necessary." 

Here  surely  is  encouragement  for  the  amateur  with  a  little  leisure 
and  a  desire  to  make  his  amusement  pay  for  itself.  How  best  to  make 
the  negatives  will  be  found  in  my  fifth  article  on  page  354  of  the  August 
number,  but  I  would  add  here  that  focusing  on  the  ground  glass  is  a 
sine  qua  non.  That  means  that  there  is  no  use  in  expecting  to  make 
good  or  even  fairly  suitable  slide  negatives  with  a  camera  that  can  only 
be  focused  by  a  scale,  even  where  the  distance  is  measured  rather  than 
guessed  at.  Then,  where  negatives  are  made  on  purpose  for  the  ama- 
teur to  make  his  own  slides,  it  is  on  the  whole  better  to  keep  the  size 
within  the  orthodox  three  inches,  so  that  they  may  be  made  by  super- 
position ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  sell  to  professional  slide  makers  they 
may  be  of  any  convenient  size  as  they  generally  if  not  always  copy  in 
the  camera.  The  ideal  outfit  for  such  work  is  one  of  the  modern  anas- 
tigmats,  the  single  elements  of  which  can  be  used  singly,  and  a  folding 
camera  with  focusing  glass  and  a  draw  long  enough  for  the  employ- 
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ment  of  the  longest  of  the  single  lenses ;  a  tripod  not  given  to  vibration ; 
and  a  shutter  that  will  give  "time"  correctly  up  to  two  seconds  at  least. 
Orthochromatic  plates,  and  a  color  filter  for  use  when  required  are  also 
essential;  and  if  added  to  all  that  there  is  the  ability  to  see  the  pictur- 
esque when  it  occurs  or  the  ingenuity  to  arrange  it  where  it  is  required ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  ready  pen  to  write  the  necessary  story,  success  is 
certain. 

Although  aware  from  the  blue-pencilling  of  the  past  that  the  editors 
exclude  politics  from  the  magazine,  I  risk  it  once  more  in  relation  to 
the  observation  anent  the  bridge.  On  asking  what  he  meant  by  it,  he 
said,  "O,  I  am  a  heretic  on  the  question  of  universal  suffrage  and  I  like 
to  get  a  stab  at  it  whenever  I  can.  Whether  to  repair  the  old  bridge,  a 
wooden  one  that  had  done  duty  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  which 
might  have  been  made  to  do  so  for  another  twenty  at  a  cost  of  a  hun- 


red  dollars,  or  to  erect  a  new  one  of  iron  and  on  the  most  approved 
system,  came  up  for  discussion,  and,  on  the  great  American  principle  of 
one  man  being  as  good  as  another,  was  settled  by  vote.  But  while  one 
man  may  be  as  good  as  another,  in  certain  senses,  their  interests  in  this 
case  were  very  different.  In  something  like  the  proportion  of  eleven 
out  of  the  dozen  the  majority  had  little  or  nothing  to  pay,  while  the 
minority  had  to  fork  out  the  whole.  Added  to  that,  if  all  tales,  or  in  this 
case  hints  be  true,  the  majority  not  only  got  an  expensive  bridge  for 
which  they  did  not  pay,  but  were  well  rewarded  for  so  voting, 

"That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  got  a  better  bridge  than  we  needed  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  when 
the  old  one,  at  an  outlay  of  $100  might  have  served  our  purpose  for 
another  twenty  years." 
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Judges  at  Competitive  and  Other  Exhibitions. 

Bv  A.   Scott. 

BELIEVING  that  the  executives  of  the  Ohio-Michigan  Convention 
are  not  alone  in  their  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  class  of  men 
from  which  the  judges  at  competitive  and  other  exhibitions  should  be 
drawn,  and  that  the  question  is  of  more  general  interest  than  the  atten- 
tion hitherto  given  to  it  would  lead  one  to  believe,  I  venture  to  give  a 
few  reasons  for  the  view  I  have  long  held  in  the  hope  that  it  will  lead 
others,  better  able  and  more  influential,  to  discuss  and  perhaps  settle  it. 

The  idea  of  judging  as  between  photographs  implies  their  possession 
in  varied  proportion  or  degree  of  a  quality orqualilies  that  influence  their 
value;  and  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  appreciate  and  cor- 


rectly estimate  the  relative  values  of  those  qualities.  This  being  ad- 
mitted, it  will  be  evident  that  before  deciding  as  to  the  class  from  which 
judges  are  to  be  selected,  we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  qualities  for 
which  they  are  to  look  in  the  photographs ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  must 
know  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  exhibition  at  which  they  are  to  act. 

Roughly,  exhibitions  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  (o)  those  in 
which  technique  only  is  looked  for  or  valued ;  (b)  those  in  which  the  pic- 
torial as  well  as  the  technical  is  expected  and  (c)  those,  although  they 
are  then  dignified  with  salon  as  their  title,  in  which  the  pictorial,  here 
called  art,  alone  is  taken  into  account. 

The  first,  during  the  early  days  of  photography,  was  all  important. 
The  fact  that  an  image  of  any  kind  could  be  produced  by  light  reflected 
from  the  object  or  subject  was  so  surprising  that  little  attention  was 
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.given  to  arrangement ;  and  it  was  well  that  it  was  so,  as  after  all,  the 
ultimate  result  whatever  it  may  be  must  be  preceeded  by,  and  based  on 
technique,  and  technique  in  those  early  days  was  not  so  easily  obtained 
-as  now.  The  photographer's  aim  was  a  record  of  fact,  and  the  closer 
to  nature  and  the  more  perfect  the  definition,  the  greater  the  honor  and 
the  higher  the  award. 

At  such  exhibitions  the  judges  were  generally  selected,  and  wisely 
so,  from  amongst  the  more  experienced  photographers.  They  alone 
knew  the  limitations  of  the  methods  and  material  employed,  and  only 
they  could  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  had  been  overcome. 

For  the  proper  judging  in  exhibitions  of  the  second  class  something 
snore  was  required.     Technique  was  still  an  important  element,  and 


until  comparatively  recent  times,  its  production  in  any  high  degree  was 
attended  with  difficulty,  and  the  photographic  judge  was  still  a  neces- 
sity. But  he  knew  little  of  art  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  1  may  judge  from  the  average  professional  work  of  the  present 
time,  he  knows  little  about  it  yet,  and  therefore  if  the  art  that  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  technique  is  to  get  its  true  value  the  judges  must 
include  trained  artists,  by  which  I  mean  what  is  generally  understood 
liy  "painters,"  of  at  least  equal  voting  power  with  the  photographers. 
The  days,  however,  when  either  of  those  two  classes  of  exhibitions 
was  of  importance  have  passed  away.  Photographic  methods,  material 
and  apparatus  have  been  simplified  and  perfected  to  an  extent  that  makes 
the  getting  of  excellent  technique  almost  automatic,  and  while  all  but 
ihose  who  favor  the  eccentric  or  the  grotesque  recognize  the  necessity 
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of  a  technical  basis  in  their  artistic  efforts,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  element 
of  consideration  in  estimating  a  photograph  as  a  work  of  art. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  at  the  third  or  "salon"  class  of  exhi- 
bitions the  judges  have  only  to  estimate  the  exhibits  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view ;  and  as  all  but  the  lowest  of  the  class  have  ceased  to  offer 
awards  for  single  pictures,  their  duties  are  generally  confined  to  selec- 
tion and  rejection — to  setting  up  a  kind  of  standard  of  artistic  achieve- 
ment or  effort,  and  rejecting  all  that  do  not  come  up  to  it.  Not  their's 
to  compare  as  between  two  pictures,  or  classes  of  pictures,  or  to  give 
so  many  marks  for  one  quality  and  so  many  for  another,  but  to  look  for 
individuality  and  effort  in  the  interpretation  of  the  impressions  produced 
on  the  authors  of  the  work  submitted. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  although  salon  photographs  are  judged, 
not  from  a  photographic,  but  from  an  art  point  of  view,  all  artists  are 
better  judges  than  all  photographers,  because  in  both  classes  there  are 
many  exceptions;  but  surely  it  goes  without  saying  that,  as  a  class, 
the  men  who  have  made  art  a  life  study  know  more  about  art  and  are 
better  fitted  to  recognize  it,  even  when  produced  by  photography,  than 
those  whose  aim  has  never  been  higher  than  the  "record  of  fact,"  and 
whose  efforts  have  been  to  please  an  uncultured  clientele. 

The  only  objection  of  value  that  I  have  ever  heard  to  the  artist  of  the 
palette  and  brush  as  a  judge  of  photographs  was  that  he  did  not  take  pho- 
tography seriously, and  there  may  have  been  something  in  that,  while  the 
photographer  cared  for  nothing  beyond  technique — while  he  knew  little 
and  cared  less  for  suppression  and  concentration,  his  ideal  negative  being 
one  with  perfect  definition,  and  everything  all  over  the  plate  equally 
sharp  and  equally  prominent.  But,  thanks  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
the  less  eccentric  of  the  American  school,  artists  generally  are  now  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  photography  as  a  method  by  which  works  of  fine  art 
may  be  produced,  can  recognize  true  artistic  effort  when  they  see  it ;  and 
as  the  art  loving  public,  a  class  growing  daily  more  numerous,  will  have 
more  confidence  in  their  judgment  than  in  that  of  any  others,  no  others 
should  be  employed. 


If  only  workers  would  adopt  some  particular  subject  in  which  to 
specialize,  they  would  find  their  collection  of  prints  speedily  become 
much  more  interesting,  both  to  themselves  and  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
shown. 

Photographing  Illuminations. — Mr.  Sims,  at  a  meeting  of  one  of 
the  London  societies,  said  that  in  photographing  illuminations,  a  good 
way,  during  the  longish  exposures  necessary,  was  to  gently  tap  the 
camera.  The  little  movement  thus  produced,  while  hardly  perceptible 
in  the  print,  wonderfully  improved  the  appearance  of  slides  on  the  screen. 

Latitude  in  Backed  Plates. — At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  R.  P. 
Drage  said  that  having  heard  that  backing  gave  plates  greater  latitude 
in  exposure,  he  gave  a  slow  one  fifteen  times  what  he  considered  a  cor- 
rert  exposure,  and  on  development  the  result  was  excellent. 
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Portraiture  in  Natural  Colors. 

By  Robert  Holden. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  in  natural  colors  or  the  colors  of  nature,  as  both 
appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  was  never  so  much  in  the  air 
as  now;  although  the  method  in  mind  is  always  one  or  other  of  the 
three -col  or  type. 

Examples  in  landscape,  fruit  pieces  and  other  still  life  subjects  are 
plenty  enough,  and  recently  some  really  fine  results  have  been  in  evi- 
dence; but  the  exposures  have  necessarily  been  long  and  there  are 
other  difficulties  in  the  way  that  have  made  even  successful  workers 
hesitate  to  apply  it  to  portraiture.  But  it  is  sure  to  come,  and  it  may 
turn  out  that  the  difficulties  are  more  apparent  than  real. 

On  this,  as  on  most  subjects,  "doctors  differ,"  and  it  is  perhaps  well 
that  they  do ;  as  the  sooner  the  pessimistic  make  the  difficulties  clear 
the  sooner  will  they  be  overcome.  Nor  are  those  difficulties,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  consideration,  inconsiderable. 

If  by  practical  "portraiture  in  the  colors  of  nature"  we  understand 


a  phase  of  photography  that  can  be  practised  in  the  ordinary  studio 
by  the  professional  photographer,  and  of  a  kind  that  shall  meet  with  ac- 
ceptance by  a  large  section  of  the  general  public,  we  are  practically  shut 
up  to  a  portrait  on  paper  or  other  similar  support,  and  by  the  superposi- 
tion of  three-color  films. 

The  first  serious  difficulty  is  that  of  long  exposure,  the  best  that  has 
hitherto  been  done  being  that  portrait  by  Dr.  Miethe  in  five  and  a  half 
'  seconds  in  bright  sunshine  out  of  doors,  for  which,  in  the  studio  and 
under  conditions  suitable  for  fairly  good  portraits,  probably  four  or  five 
times  as  long  would  have  been  required.  But  separate  exposures  are 
not  necessary,  as  already  there  are  cameras  on  the  market  by  which  the 
three  negatives  may  be  made  by  one,  and  as  the  supply  generally  follows 
the  demand,  plates  and  screens  available  for  studio  exposures  will  cer- 
tainly come  as  soon  as  they  are  wanted. 

Nor  need  there  be  any  serious  difficulty  about  the  printing  method. 
True,  where  only  the  few  copies  of  the  ordinary  commercial  dealing  are 
required,  three  blocks  and  press  work  are  out  of  the  question,  although 
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they  may  be  turned  to  account  where  large  quantities  are  ordered.  But 
the  kind  of  work  that  I  have  in  view  is  a  single  portrait  in  color  at  a 
good  price,  and  for  that  purpose  the  superposition  of  three  films  in  the 
primary  colors  may  be  made  to  give  excellent  results.  And  such  films 
are  already  commercial  articles,  such  as  the  trichromatic  carbon  tissue 
of  Hoffmann  and  the  colored  films  of  Lumiere ;  or  they  may  easily  be 
made  by  immersing  gelatine  or  other  film  in  solutions  of  the  trichro- 
matic ink  powders  made  by  the  well-known  Fleming  &  Co. 

To  those  who  have  hitherto  exposed  and  developed  by  rule  of  thumb 
or  without  more  systematic  method,  the  getting  of  three  negatives  of 
sufficient  equal  density  or  tonal  value  may  seem  an  almost  unsur- 
mountable  difficulty,  but  by  the  intelligent  use  of  an  exposure  meter, 
which  is  also  an  actinometer,  and  especially  by  the  adoption  of  Pringle's 
method  of  including  a  wad  of  crushed  up  white  blotting  paper,  and 
Watkins'  method  of  timing  development,  the  difficulties  vanish. 

It  will  be  with  color  portraiture  as  with  other  important  phases  of 
photography,  the  amateur  must  lead,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  shown  that 
it  is  thoroughly  practicable,  the  professional  will  follow  and  work  it  for 
all  it  is  worth.  Already,  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  cameras, 
plates,  screens  and  stained  films  are  on  the  market,  and  our  plate  makers 
and  manufacturers  are  never  far  behind ;  always  ready  to  meet  any  de- 
mand as  soon  as  it  it  made  clear  just  what  is  wanted.  Judging  from 
what  the  editors  and  others  have  said  of  Carbutt's  polychromatic  plate 
and  color  filters,  they  may  do  very  well  for  a  beginning,  and  till  some- 
thing better  turns  up,  Fleming's  trichromatic  ink  powders  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  staining  of  films. 

As  a  result  then,  of  a  careful  study  of  the  present  position  of  three- 
color  superimposed  colored  films,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  experi- 
menting in  that  direction,  I  do  not  think  that  it  needs  the  prophetic 
mantle  to  say  that  professional  portraiture  in  natural  colors  is  only  wait- 
ing the  amateur  of  sufficient  ability  and  leisure  to  drive  the  ball  from  the 
tee,  to  show  a  few  fairly  good  examples  and  tell  how  they  were  pro- 
duced, to  make  it  an  accomplished  fact. 

But  portraits  in  natural  colors  will  not  be  made  in  a  factory  where 
prints  are  turned  out  at  so  much  a  dozen.  It  will  be  more  like  the  good 
old  times  when  a  single  print  from  an  eight  and  a  half  by  six  and  a  half 
negative  was  the  rule,  and  equally  as  a  rule,  photographers  got  rich. 
The  production  of  portraits  in  natural  colors  will  be  a  profession  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  from  sitting  to  finish  will 
be  the  work  of  the  artist. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  will  not  be  altogether  plain  sailing. 
Although  the  plate  maker,  the  screen  maker,  and  the  maker  of  the  col- 
ored films,  each  do  their  very  best  and  reach  very  near  to  perfection, 
there  will  still  be  much  for  the  artist  to  do;  much  that  only  those  pretty 
far  up  the  artistic  ladder  will  attempt ;  and  the  thousands  of  incompe- 
tents that  the  "fatal  facility"  of  simple  photography  has  induced  to  enter 
the  lists  will  either  not  attempt  it,  or  attempting,  will  surely  go  to  the 
wall,  carrying  with  them  all  possibility  of  illegitimate  competition  or 
price  cutting. 
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Words  From  The  Watch-Tower. 

By  Watchman. 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW,  some  of  whose,  to  say  the  least,  unusual 
notions,  I  have  before  noticed,  in  an  introduction  to  a  citicism  of 
the  London  Exhibition  that  he  is  to  write  for  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
takes  to  task  those  who  accuse  photography  of  being  a  mechanical  art, 
and  occupies  several  columns  in  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  it  is  infinitely  less  so  than  drawing  by  the  hand.  Referring  to  Pho- 
tography, he  says:  "The  truth  is  that  it  is  as  much  less  mechanical 
than  the  hand,  as  the  hand  is  less  mechanical  than  the  compass.  The 
hand,  striking  a  curve  with  its  fingers  from  the  pivot  of  the  wrist  or 
shoulder,  is  still  a  compass,  differing  from  the  brass  one  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  movements  of  which  it  is  capable.  Not  even  when  it  is  the  hand 
of  a  Memling  can  it  strike  a  curve  quite  such  as  flesh  or  flower  reaches 
by  its  growth ;  and  the  student  of  pictures  who  has  never  felt  this  in- 
compatibility between  the  inevitable  laws  of  the  motion  of  a  set  of  levers 
and  the  perfectly  truthful  representation  of  the  forms  produced  by 
growth,  will  never  be  a  critic  of  photography;  his  eye  may  be  good 
enough  to  compare  one  picture  with  another,  but  not  good  enough  to 
make  a  lens  for  a  five  shilling  camera.  *  *  *  It  is  so  utterly  un- 
mechanical  that  it  cannot  arrange  its  lines,  being  indeed  unable  to  draw 
a  line  at  all.  In  representation,  however,  this  unmechanicalness  be- 
comes a  power  instead  of  a  disability.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  mys- 
terious something  that  every  photograph  has,  and  every  design  lacks. 
The  equally  mysterious  something  that  every  design  has  and  every  pho- 
tograph lacks  is  simply  the  mechanical  mannerism  of  the  lever  and  the 
stroke.  That  lack  in  a  supreme  charm  in  the  representation  of  life  and 
growth.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  to  the  wiseacres  who  tell  us  that 
all  photographs  are  necessarily  mechanical,  and  all  designs  purely  "artis- 
tic"? There  is  as  much  difference  between  such  criticism  and  that  which 
always  keeps  the  real  world  in  one  eye,  and  the  studio  world  in  the 
other,  as  there  is  between,  say,  the  drawing  of  Flaxman,  with  his  facti- 
tious sense  of  "the  antique,"  and  the  drawing  of  Segantini. 

The  "New  School"  also  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  condemnation, 
and,  from  his  point  of  view,  certainly  not  without  cause.  Here  is  how 
he  accounts  for  what  some,  amongst  whom  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
included,  call  the  vagaries  of  photography: 

"The  fact  is,  that  photography  is  being  taken  up  by  painters  and 
draughtsmen ;  and  they  are  importing  into  the  dark  room  the  imperfec- 
tions and  corruptions  of  the  methods  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  stone  age.  These  old  methods  are  such  arrant  makeshifts  that 
artists  have  always  been  forced  to  make  a  merit  of  each  makeshift  by 
cultivating  the  utmost  virtuosity  in  its  employment.  This  virtuosity  in 
the  artist  calls  for  its  corresponding  connoisseurship  in  the  critic;  and 
the  result  is  that  fine  art  becomes  a  game  of  skill  in  which  the  original 
object  of  the  skill  is  constantly  being  lost  sight  of;  so  that  the  genuinely 
original  men  who  recall  this  object  by  periodical  'returns  to  nature'  are 
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vehemently  abused  and  ridiculed,  not  because  their  works  are  not  like 
nature,  but  because  they  are  not  like  pictures. 

Hence,  if  you  take  an  artist  out  of  the  Parisian  ateliers,  and  give  him 
a  camera  to  work  with,  what  happens?  He  immediately  sets  to  work 
to  produce,  not  photographs,  but  the  sophisticated  works  of  art  which 
formerly  attracted  him  to  the  painter's  profession.  His  very  first  blun- 
der in  exposure,  especially  under-exposure,  may  result  in  a  negative 
which  a  skilled  tradesman  would  instantly  scrub  off  the  glass.  The 
artist-novice  makes  a  print  from  it,  and  finds  that  he  has  got  something 
like  what  he  calls  an  impression.  Trained  as  he  is  to  make  merits  of  * 
makeshifts  in  the  atelier,  he  is  not  slow  to  make  a  merit  of  a  mistake  in 

the  dark  room."  ... 

*  *    * 

How  is  it  that  while  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  professional  pro- 
tographs  are  still  printed  on  silver  paper,  meaning  by  that  printing-out 
paper,  only  four  of  the  290  exhibits  in  the  pictorial  section  of  the  1902 
London  Exhibition  are  by  that  method?  Carbon,  the  best  and  simplest 
of  all  printing  methods,  is  at  the  head,  with  93,  followed  closely  by  the 
85  in  platinum.  Bromide  seems  to  be  losing  caste,  having  sunk  from 
143  last  year  to  54  in  this ;  and   the   only   other   method  reaching  two 

figures  is  gum  bichromate  with  25. 

*  *     * 

Our  friends  across  the  water,  in  view  of  what  they  are  calling  'vThe 
American  Invasion/'  are  apparently  thankful  for  small  mercies.  Here 
is  what  they,  or  some  of  them  are  congratulating  themselves  on :  "An 
astute  American  is  probably  the  man  more  likely  than  any  other  to  take 
care  that  he  gets  good  money's  worth,  and  to  desire  to  have  the  best 
that  money  can  buy.  It  may  be  taken  then  as  one  of  the  highest  of  com- 
pliments to  the  Lizars  camera  to  know  that  Mr.  H.  Phipps,  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Trust,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  gave  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  few  days  ago  to  the  South  African  relief  fund,  has  just 
purchased  one  of  these  cameras,  after  having  had  it  on  approbation  to- 
compare  it  with  others.  Such  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  British 
workmanship  is,  to  say  the  least,  refreshing." 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Reiss  says  that  plates  and  bromide  paper  that  have'been  injured 
by  slight  exposure  to  light  or  age  deterioration  may  be  restored  to  use- 
fulness by  soaking  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  mercuric  chloride ;  but 
that  they  will  have  lost  some  of  their  original  sensitiveness,  an  exposure 
of  some  thirty  seconds  to  daylight  being  necessary  to  give  a  develop- 
able image  on  the  paper.  Those  to  whom  time  is  an  object  would  be 
near  their  purpose  to  throw  the  old  or  light-struck  paper  away  and  em- 
ploy a  fresh  sample. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer ',  speaking  of  "fuzzy- 
graphs,"  says  "they  raise  the  question,  insoluble  by  the  critic,  whether 
the  fuzz  is  the  result  of  affectation  or  defective  sight,"  and  holds  up  Mr. 
Davidson  as  the  frightful  example,  saying  of  one  of  his  pictures :  It  is 
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extraordinarily  agreeable  in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  its  light  is  in  the  natural 
key  instead  of  in  the  grey  scale  of  the  classical  chemical  photograph; 
the  white  house  walls  shine  as  in  an  African  coast  sun ;  the  artist's  power 
of  getting  what  he  wants  by  the  photographic  process  is  unquestionable. 
But  if  I  saw  the  edges  of  a  house  blur  as  they  blur  in  Mr.  Davidson's 
pictures,  I  should  conclude  that  I  was  going  to  faint,  and  probably  do 

it  too." 

*  *     * 

Photographers  seem  to  differ  quite  as  much  as  the  proverbial  doc- 
tors. At  the  recent  Ohio-Michigan  Convention,  the  members  were  at 
one  on  the  evil  resulting  from  the  indiscriminating  hanging  of  all  pho- 
tographs sent  in,  and  in  the  resolution  to  in  future  hang  only  those  se- 
lected by  a  committee  or  set  of  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but 
were  widely  divergent  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  qualifications 
that  should  be  looked  for  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  qualities,  that  should  be  looked  for  in  the  exhibits. 

One  wanted  a  jury  altogether  of  photographers,  another  thought 
it  should  be  composed  of  both  artists,  meaning  of  course,  artists  of  the 
brush,  while  a  third  insisted  on  its  including  artists  only,  adding  that  he 
would  not  submit  his  work  to  the  criticism  of  photographers. 

The  question  was  evidently  too  new  and  too  intricate  for  settlement 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  was  allowed  to  stand  over  for  future 
consideration. 

*  *     * 

The  courts,  or  some  of  them,  are  at  last  learning  that  the  camera 
may  be  admitted  as  reliable  evidence  in  certain  classes  of  disputes,  and 
some  of  the  railroads  are  learning  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  recently  in  London,  England,  where  Mat- 
thews versus  the  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway  Company,  was  tried 
before  a  jury.  The  pursuer  declared  that  the  defendants  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  "tube"  line  had  produced  subsidence  sufficient  to 
seriously  injure  his  property  in  the  New  North  road,  submitting  as  evi- 
dence certain  cracks  in  the  walls. 

It  came  out,  however,  that  the  promoters  of  the  "tube"  line  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  photograph  the  property  along  the  line,  and 
that  the  photograph  of  the  house  in  question  showed  the  cracks  then 
exactly  as  they  are  now ;  and  the  verdict  was,  of  course,  for  the  defend- 
ants. A  few  of  such  cases  should  bring  grist  to  the  photographer's  mill ; 
the  saving  from  one  false  claim  for  compensation  paying  for  many  pho- 
tographs. 

^F  *r  ^H 

"Two  Philosophical  Photographers"  in  Photography  have  discovered, 
by  "a  curious  photographic  accident,"  what  was  known  and  practised  in 
the  long,  long  ago — that  by  long  soaking  in  alkaline  solution,  the  or- 
dinary developer  without  the  reducer,  more,  much  more,  may  be  got 
on  an  under-exposed  plate  than  by  any  other  method.  Here  is  what 
they  say:  "In  taking  this  a  curious  photographic  accident  happened, 
which,  unlike  most  of  such  accidents,  had  a  happy  ending.  This  interior 
is  very  dark,  and  focusing   had   to   be   effected  by  means  of  a  lighted 
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match,  the  estimated  exposure  by  the  meter  being  about  two  hours  at  f  |8, 
Owing  to  lack  of  time,  an  exposure  of  only  ten  minutes  was  given,  using 
this  stop.  Development  of  the  plates  exposed  during  our  trip  took  place 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the  tentative  method  (with  pyro  ammonia 
and  no  sulphite)  being  adopted.  Considering  the  gross  under-exposure 
this  plate  had  received,  it  was  not  thought  very  surprising  that  the  image 
failed  to  show  after  half  an  hour's  treatment,  notwithstanding  the  maxi- 
mum theoretical  quantity  of  ammonia  had  been  used.  It  was  then  sud- 
denly discovered  that  by  some  unaccountable  absence  of  mind  the  pyro 
had  never  been  added.  All  hope  of  saving  the  piate  was  abandoned, 
but  before  throwing  it  away  it  was  thought  desirable  to  rinse  with  water 
and  place  in  a  bath  of  pyro  alone,  when,  to  our  great  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure, the  plate  developed  out  into  a  fairly  presentable  negative."  And 
they  might  have  said  more.  They  give  a  half-tone  cut  from  the  nega- 
tive, very  much  more  than  "fairly  presentable,"  as,  although  the  expo- 
sure was  only  io-i20ths  of  what  the  meter  indicated,  there  is  little  or  no 
appearance  of  under-exposure. 

1*        1»         «F 

According  to  Science  Gossip,  sunstroke  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Not  the  heat,  but  the  actinism  of  the  light  from  the  sun  is  the  cause  of 
the  malady,  and 'he  who  would  avoid  it  has  only  to  do  with  himself  as 
the  photographer,  or  the  plate  maker  does  with  his  plates,  protect  his 
body  by  dressing  in  yellow — an  orange-yellow  shirt  and  a  lining  of  the 
same  in  his  hat  or  cap.  "There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  it,"  says  a  writer  in 
The  Photographic  News.  "Last  summer  I  journeyed  across  the  Egyp- 
tian desert,  and  having  heard  of  the  value  of  orange  paper,  saved  the 
wrappers  of  plates  bought  in  Lyons,  a  piece  of  which  I  placed  in  my 
bat,  and  I  did  not  suffer  in  the  least,  whilst  others  of  the  party,  who 
laughed  at  my  remedy,  were  quite  ill. 


Notes* 

Clearing  Platinotype  Prints. — Several  correspondents  have  com- 
plained of  degraded  whites  in  their  platinotype  prints,  and  from  some 
that  we  have  received,  it  would  seem  not  without  cause.  From  a  con- 
temporary we  learn  that  the  fault  may  be  obviated  by  an  immersion  in 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate. 

Ortho  Plates  Without  a  Screen. — Hans  Schmidt,  in  the  Photo- 
graphische  Mitteilungen,  revives  the  old,  old  notion  of  staining  the 
cementing  balsam  of  the  lens  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  over  ac- 
tivity of  the  blue  and  blue-violet  without  Jhe  supposed  trouble  of  a  sep- 
arate color  filter.  The  plan  will  not  bear  serious  thought  and  is  not 
worth  discussing. 

Balanced  Orthochromatic  Plates. — A  more  practical  idea  is  said 
to  have  been  developed  by  a  German  plate  maker  in  the  production 
of  a  plate  in  which  the  sensitiveness  to  the  blue  is  reduced  to  an  extent 
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that  gives  the  true  luminosities  of  all  three  colors  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  color  filter.    If  true,  it  will  be  one  of  the  advances  of  the  age. 

New  Remedy  For  Over  Exposure. — The  usual  method  for  the 
development  of  known  over  exposures  is  to  increase  the  reducer  and 
retarder — the  pyro  and  bromide,  which  is  satisfactory  within  limits,  say, 
of  twenty  times  the  normal;  but  Dr.  Precht,  of  Hanover,  goes  far  be- 
yond that.  He  uses  the  ordinary  edinol  formula  to  which  he  adds  from 
0.8  to  1.0  per  cent,  of  aceton  sulphite,  and  gets  fairly  good  results  on 
plates  that  have  got  exposures  of  from  4,000  to  7,000  times  what  would 
have  been  correct.    . 

Steichen's  Pictures  have  raised  a  stir  amongst  the  readers  of  the 
Photographische  Rundschau.  In  the  July  issue  a  dozen  of  them  ap- 
pear, accompanied  by  a  highly  laudatory  criticism  by  its  art  editor. 
Herr  Juhl.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  both  the  reproductions  and  the 
criticism  were  sanctioned  by  the  responsible  editor,  Dr.  Newhauss,  but 
the  readers  and  subscribers  thought  differently,  and  "raised  such  a  howl 
of  derision  and  protest  that,  according  to  Dr.  Newhauss,  Herr  Juhl  re- 
signed his  post  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Rundschau  should  not 
he  imperilled."  It  seems  to  take  a  very  high  degree  of  artistic  culture 
to  appreciate  some  of  Steichen's  photographic  work. 

A  New  Lens. — The  Amateur  Photographer,  in  speaking  of  the 
many  modest  workers  who  are  "born  to  blush  unseen,  says: 
"Only  last  month,  in  the  workroom  of  a  man  who  devotes  his 
whole  spare  time1  to  the  study  of  theoretical  and  practical  photo- 
graphic research,  we  saw  a  lens  which  accomplished  the  seemingly  im- 
possible feat  of  presenting  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  focusing 
screen  of  the  camera.  This  was  a  direct  image,  and  the  result  was  not 
produced  by  reflection  or  any  other  means  than  by  the  direct  projection 
of  the  optical  rays  on  the  screen.  The  lens,  although  somewhat  roughly 
manufactured,  was  evidently  a  practical  one,  and  the  construction  was 
so  comparatively  simple  that  the  cost  would  not  be  great.  The  advant- 
age of  seeing  the  image  right  side  up  is  admittedly  a  great  one,  and  there 
is  a  chance  for  an  enterprising  lens  maker  to  revolutionize  the  industry. 
The  inventor  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  exploit  his  invention,  because  he 
imagined  that  once  the  idea  was  known  it  would  be  improved  on,  and 
his  original  invention  rendered  valueless.    He  hadn't  even  patented  it. 

Self-Developing  Plates. — The  self-developing  idea  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  emulsion.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  we  were  more  or  less  success- 
ful, but  the  "less"  was  so  much  greater  than  the  "more"  as  to  induce  us 
to  abandon  the  experiments.  Since  then  others  have  followed  on  vari- 
ous lines  and  reached  the  same  goal ;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  La  Phot. 
Francaise,  the  feat  has  been  accomplished.  Here  is  what  it  says :  "Ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  this  direction  by  immersing  dry  plates  in  a 
solution  of  which  every  hundred  ounces  contain  ten  ounces  of  edinol 
and  ten  of  acetone  sulphite.  After  a  sufficient  immersion,  the  plates 
are  dried.  After  exposure  in  the  usual  way,  a  mere  immersion  in  a 
twenty-five  per  cent,  alkaline  corbonate  solution  suffices  for  develop- 
ment." 
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The  Combined  Bath. — The  Photographic  News  suggests  some- 
thing like  the  following  as  the  outcome  of  the  researches  of  the  Messrs. 
Lumiere  and  Seyewitz  in  connection  with  the  combined  bath.  The  lead 
seems  to  act  as  a  kind  of  go-between  the  silver  of  the  print  and  the  gold 
in  the  solution,  and,  according  to  the  experimenters,  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  more  precious  metal  is  deposited  on  the  print  in  the 
presence  than  in  the  absence.    The  suggested  formula  is  as  follows : 

Gold  chloride 2  grains 

Lead  acetate  or  nitrate 5      •• 

Chalk 20      •• 

Sodium  hyposulphite 4  ounces 

Water 10      ••   . 

Dissolve  the  hypo  in  the  water,  add  the  chalk  and  bring  to  the  boil 
in  a  suitable  vessel.  When  cold  add  the  gold,  allow  the  chalk  to  settle 
and  decant  for  use. 

Yellow  and  Brown  Stains  on  Developing  Paper. — These  occur 
from  various  causes,  but  are  said  to  be  all  easily  removed  by  a  three 
to  five  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  made  slightly  alka- 
line by  ammonia.  The  alkaline  persulphate  will  not  perceptably  reduce 
the  image. 

Orthocromatic  Plates. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  even  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  is  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  something 
in  orthochromatic  photography.  Here  is  what  one  says  in  Photog-, 
raphy:  "Few  professionals  realize  the  great  power  even  a  little  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject  places  in  their  hands.  As  a  practical 
illustration,  I  quite  recently  obtained  almost  double  the  usual  fee  for 
some  technical  work  by  being  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  arid  an  adjusted  light  filter.  Of  course,  I  need  to  make 
my  client  appreciate  this  also,  but  that  is  the  business  end." 

An  Aqueous  Solution  of  Iodine  has  many  uses  in  photography, 
and  has  hitherto  been  obtained  by  diluting  a  solution  in  alcohol  which 
yields  a  muddy  mixture,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  conjunction  with  potas- 
sium iodide,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  cost.  According  to  Profes- 
sor J.  Precht,  a  concentrated  solution  may  be  made  in  acetone  sulphite, 
which,  added  to  water  sufficient  to  make  it  of  a  lemon  yellow,  makes  an 
excellent  reducer,  either  local  or  general,  or  for  the  removal  of  surface 
fog.  The  fog  or  part  of  the  too  dense  image  is  converted  into  silver 
iodide  which  is  removed  by  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath. 

Nude  or  Naked? — The  Art  Critic  of  the  Daily  Mail,  although  we 
do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  assertion  that  photography  cannot  produce 
work  entitled  to  be  called  fine  art,  writes  so  truly  albeit  a  little  too 
strongly  against  attempting  the  "nude"  by  the  camera,  that  we  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it.  He  writes,  as  will  be  seen,  in  reply  to  a  let- 
ter by  Mr.  Ball  who  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  photography.  "Not 
even  an  indignant  enthusiast,  like  Mr.  Ball,  will  maintain,  that  the  cam- 
era can  idealize.  But  the  most  rabid  realist,  if  he  has  any  claim  to  the 
name  of  a  painter,  will  idealize,  whenever  he  attempts  to  paint  the  nude. 
His  picture  has  the  additional  attractiveness  of  dexterous  technique. 
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With  a  few  bold  brush  marks  he  can  suggest  the  lovely  tones  of  the 
epidermis,  of  the  blood  coursing  through  the  veins.  In  this  idealizing, 
and  in  this  technique,  lies  the  essential  difference  between  the  nude  and 
the  naked.  A  well-painted  nude  will  never  look — let  us  say  it  straight 
out — indecent.  Now,  the  camera  is  incapable  of  producing  a  "nude." 
The  protographer  can  do  nothing  but  give  a  crude  rendering  of  the 
naked  form  with  all  its  accidental  defects.  The  painter  can  render  a 
more  or  less  impersonal  type ;  the  photographer  merely  gives  the  por- 
trait of  a  person  so  lacking  in  modesty,  that  she  exposes  her  body  to 
everybody's  gaze." 

A  Brilliant  White  Light  for  Time  Exposures. — According  to 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  a  brilliant  white  light  suitable  for 
time  exposures  may  be  made  with  a  mixture  of  the  finely  powdered 
aluminum  now  largely  used  by  fireworks  manufacturers,  potassium 
nitrate,  barium  nitrate  and  dextrine.  Our  confrere  says:  "We  have 
tried  a  few  experiments  with  it,  and  find  that  a  very  brilliant  light  is  ob- 
tainable by  mixing  one  part  of  aluminum  with  an  equal  weight  of  salt- 
peter and  barium  nitrate,  together  with  one-third  part  of  dextrine,  and 
one-sixth  of  sulphur.  These  quantities  are  approximate,  and  no  doubt 
as  good  or  better  results  may  be  obtained  by  additions  to  or  subtrac- 
tions from  the  formula  here  given.  A  couple  of  turns  of  thin  paper 
round  a  pencil,  with  the  edge  fixed  down  with  starch,  makes  a  suitable 
case  for  the  composition,  but  of  course  if  a  big  illumination  is  wanted 
the  size  of  the  case  must  be  proportionately  increased.  The  mixture 
gives  off,  when  ignited,  very  little  smoke,  and  this  is  an  advantage  not 
possessed  by  many  of  the  pyrotechnic  compounds  which  have  been  em- 
ployed for  lighting  up  dark  interiors." 

The  taste  for  photographing  flowers  has  been  a  long  time  developing ; 
but  it  is  gaining  ground  very  surely,  and  there  is  now  hardly  an  exhibition 
to  be  seen  but  has  examples  of  flower  subjects. 

As  a  temporary  makeshift — to  be  used  before  lengthy  exposure  to 
light — a  simple  color-screen  can  be  made  by  immersing  a  thin  lantern- 
plate,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate,  5  grains  to  the  ounce. 


American  Success  at  Turin* 


Just  as  we  are  about  to  go  to  press  we  have  received  notice  of  the 
success  of  the  American  photographs  at  the  International  Decorative 
and  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  recently  held  in  Turin. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  nad  collected  sixty  prints  from  thirty  American 
workers  and  forwarded  them  to  the  exhibition,  with  the  result  that  to 
him  personally,  as  the  moving  spirit  in  the  movement,  we  presume,  was 
awarded  the  King's  prize  valued  at  2,500  francs;  and,  to  certain  indi- 
vidual exhibits  we  presume,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  official  notice,  five 
"grand  prix,"  two  gold  and  five  silver  medals,  and  eight  honorable  men- 
tions. We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  Mr.  Stieglitz  well  deserves  the* 
honor  thus  conferred. 
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ALTHOUGH  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  success  that  has 
followed  our  persistent  advocacy  of  the  employment  of  lenses  of 
sufficiently  long  focus,  the  reason  therefor  is  not  so  generally  of  so  well 
known  as  it  should  be ;  hence  we  are  always  glad  to  fortify  our  state- 
ments by  the  writings  of  others,  especially  when  they  are  of  recognized 
authority,  when  an  opportunity   occurs. 

A.  J.  Anderson,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  gives  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  subject,  one  man  standing  behind  another  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  of  which  he  has  the  following  to  say : 

"The  proper  understanding  of  the  aberrations  is  difficult  without 
independent  investigation  owing  to  the  confused  nomenclature.  Old 
terms  have  lost  their  original  meaning,  and  are  used  in  different  senses 
by  different  writers.  Scientists  such  as  Gauss,  Abbe,  and  others  have 
each  pulled  the  science  of  optics  to  pieces  several  times,  and  put  it  to- 
gether again  on  a  different  basis,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  while 
our  knowledge  of  facts  rapidly  increases,  nomenclature  and  definitions 
become  more  and  more  mixed.  There  is  even  a  deficiency  of  terms  ex- 
pressive of  certain  facts. 

"Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  retention  of  old  and  misleading 
generalizations,  such  as  the  one  concerning  the  hypothetical  astigmatic 
focal  lines,  which  do  not  exist  at  all  excepting  as  theoretical  approxi- 
mations, and  then  only  in  the  assumed  case  of  very  narrow  light  pen- 
cils. The  astigmatic  foci  of  a  light  pencil  of  appreciable  diameter  have 
no  resemblance  to  lines,  and  the  believer  in  focal  lines  can  have  no  as 
far  apart  as  they  really  were,  and  the  horse  double  its  true  length. 

"The  most  amusing  example  I  have  ever  seen  of  false  pictorial  per- 
spective was  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  W.  G.  Grace  batting  at 
the  nets,  which  appeared  in  the  Badminton  Magazine  last  summer.  It 
was  evident,  to  the  meanest  intelligence,  that  the  bowler  was  at  least 
fifty  yards  from  the  batsman.    W.  G.  must  have  had  an  easy  time  I 

"Photographers  have  a  maxim,  'The  camera  cannot  lie.'  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  well-known  picture  dealer  that  artists  have  a  maxim,  'It's 
a  photograph,  so  the  perspective's  wrong  somewhere ;'  and,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  price  lists  of  the  first-class  lens  makers,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  artists'  maxim  is  usually  correct.  Look  through  the  ad- 
vertisement pages  of  the  magazines  and  you  will  hardly  find  a  quarter- 
plate  camera  that  is  fitted  with  a  lens  of  more  than  5  or  5J4  inch  focus, 
a  focal  length  which  must  give  false  pictorial  perspective.  In  fact,  a  5 
inch  lens  for  a  quarter-plate,  and  a  7I/2  or  8  inch  lens  for  a  half-plate^ 
have  come  to  be  the  accepted  focal  lengths — 'the  diagonal  of  the  plate.' 
The  perspective  that  results  from  the  use  of  such  lenses  is  pictorially 
false,  because  it  almost  doubles  the  distances  of  the  objects  photo* 
graphed,  and  entirely  alters  the  composition  of  the  picture.  A  lake  a 
mile  wide*  with  rugged  hills  on  the  distant  shore,  might  make  a  charm* 
ing  picture ;  but  if  the  photographer  were  to  portray  it,  and  he  usually 
does,  as  a  lake  two  miles  wide,  he  would  require  a  chain  of  mountains* 
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as  a  background — not  hills.  The  moral  effect  of  the  present  state  of 
things  is  disastrous.  The  photographer  does  not  select  his  subject 
because  it  is  beautiful,  but  because  it  will  make  a  good  photograph.  'It 
is  a  beautiful  view ;  but  it  will  not  make  a  good  photograph/  is  an  ex- 
pression in  the  mouth  of  every  ordinary  photographer.  A  pond  poses 
as  a  lake,  and  a  row  of  distant  mountains  is  dwarfed  to  nothing.  What 
in  the  name  of  wonder  would  we  say  of  an  artist  who  painted  his  duck 
pond,  and  so  tampered  with  his  perspective  that  he  was  able  to  exhibit 
the  picture  as  'a  Norfolk  broad?'  To  press  the  matter  home,  a  profes- 
sional photographer  told  me  that  it  is  the  custom  to  photograph  a 
workshop  or  factory  with  a  wide-angle,  short-focus  lens,  so  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  place  is  thrice  its  real  size.  And  yet  'the  camera 
cannot  lie !'  The  camera  can  lie,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  does  lie, 
and  a  mean  lie  at  that,  because  it  can  prove  that  its  perspective  is 
'mathematically  correct.9  If  photography  is  ever  to  rank  as  an  art,  the 
photographer  must  use  a  lens  of  the  same  focal  length  as  the  distance 
at  which  he  intends  his  photograph  to  be  viewed.  He  must  give  a  true 
perspective,  and  not  a  perspective  that  doubles  distance  and  destroys 
proportions. 

"Viewing Distance. —  In  photography  the  point  of  view  is  a  distance 
equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  (see  Burton's  'Optics  for  Photog- 
raphers,' p.  80.)  If  you  have  a  natural  point  of  view,  that  is,  a  point  of 
view  from  which  it  would  be  natural  to  view  the  picture,  your  perspec- 
tive will  appear  natural.  If  you  have  an  unnatural  point  of  view,  that 
is,  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  would  be  unnatural  to  view  the  picture, 
your  perspective  will  appear  unnatural.  Provided  your  point  of  view  is 
a  natural  one,  the  perspective  will  appear  correct,  even  though  the  pic- 
ture be  viewed  from  a  greater  distance,  because  the  eye  is  so  used  to 
looking  at  pictures  from  different  distances  that  it  unconsciously  makes 
allowance." 


The  Kodak  Developing  Machine. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  "Developing  Machine"  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  have  crowned  all  their  previous  efforts  toward  the 
simplification  of  technical  photography  and  given  to  the  already  popular 
Tollable  film  a  place  far  above  all  other  supports  from  the  sensitive  tissue. 

The  possibilities  of  the  daylight  spool  and  the  developing  machine 
are  immense.  Each  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  together,  es- 
pecially when  aided  by  a  reliable  exposure  meter,  they  lift  the  practice 
of  photography  into  that  of  certainty  and  convenience. 

The  convenience  of  the  daylight  spool  and  the  help  given  by  an  in- 
telligently employed  exposure  meter  are  already  well  known  and  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  but  it  remained  for  the  daylight  developing  ma- 
chine to  make  the  amateur  independent  of  a  dark  room  and  enable  him 
in  broad  daylight  and  in  his  drawing-room  in  presence  of  his  friends,  to 
develop  his  exposures,  not  only  with  certainty  and  satisfaction,  but  in 
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nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  better  than  he  could  have  done  in  the  dark 
room  and  by  repeated  examination. 

Since  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  developing  machine  in  our 
last,  we  have  developed  a  considerable  number  of  spools,  some  of  our 
own  exposing  and  many  more  of  those  exposed  by  our  co-visitors  at 
Clifton  Springs,  using  partly  the  material  supplied  by  the  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company  and  partly  solutions  made  according  to  the  formulae  in 
their  book  of  instructions,  and  the  results  were  surprising.  Some  of  the 
more  experienced  were  at  first  inclined  to  look  on  the  method  with  sus- 
picion, but  it  was  a  case  of  "those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray," 
and  they  became  as  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  as  ourselves  after  having 
seen  several  spools  developed. 

Everything  connected  with  the  machine  has  been  so  well  thought 
out  that  it  selems  impossible  to  suggest  an  improvement  and  its  sim- 
plicity is  such  that  the  proverbial  child  may  do  the  developing  as  well 
as  its  experienced  father. 

When  Warnerke,  sometime  in  the  sixties,  first  introduced  his  roll- 
able  film,  he  said  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  developed  in 
a  box  by  the  simple  turning  of  a  crank  and  as  easily  as  playing  a  tune  on 
a  barrel  organ.  The  prophesy  seemed  incredible  then  and  remained  so 
till  now  that  the  apparently  impossible  has  come  to  pass,  and  photo- 
graphs are  turned  out  by  the  yard,  literally  by  the  turning  of  a  crank. 

The  developing  machine  has  been  said  to  be  magical  in  its  outcome, 
but  it  is  better  than  ever  was  magic  or  magic's  doings ;  as,  while  the  lat- 
ter aims  only  at  deceiving,  the  former  brings  to  light  that  which  was 
hidden,  and  does  better  in  the  light  that  which  heretofore  could  be  done 
only  in  the  dark. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  films  versus  plates,  we  should 
never  think  of  using  plates  where  films  would  answer  the  purpose  as 
well,  now  that  such  a  simple  and  certain  method  of  developing  them 
has  been  introduced,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  who 
once  uses  the  developing  machine  or  even  sees  it  used,  will  never  again 
develop  a  film  by  the  older  method. 

The  developing  machine  will  not  only  enable  those  who  hitherto 
employed  others  to  "do  the  rest"  to  do  their  own  developing,  but  will 
bring  large  numbers  into  the  photographic  fold  who  declined  to  take 
credit  for  what  they  did  not  do.  It  will  save  the  cost  of  fitting  up  a  dark 
room,  or  avoid  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold incident  to  the  occasional  use  of  the  bathroom,  and  make  film  de- 
velopment a  pleasure  rather  than  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 


In  u  spotting  "  minute  holes  in  negatives  with  water-color,  it  is  well 
known  to  every  negative  retoucher  that  the  coloring  matter  will  accumu- 
late towards  the  border  and  form  an  opaque  ring,  while  in  the  centre  of 
this  ring  the  plate  remains  comparatively  transparent.  To  avoid  this,  all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  rub  a  little  "  dope  "  (colophonium  dissolved  in 
turpentine)  onto  the  film,  and  the  color  will  stay  where  it  is  put.  Very 
little  of  it  is  required  to  answer  the  purpose. 
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Perfect  Technique. 

The  Exposure  Meter,  The  Plastigmat  and  The  Eikrooomeier ♦ 

SO  much  has  been  said  and  written  during  the  last  decade  on  pictorial 
photography  and  so  little  on  the  technique  on  which  it  should  be 
based,  even  where  it  has  not  been  more  or  less  belittled,  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

While  second  to  none  in  our  admiration  of  the  true  pictorial  or  the 
picturesque  in  photography,  we  do  not  believe  that  either  is  at  its  best 
when  its  authors,  forgetting  or  ignoring  photography's  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, seek  to  imitate  what  may  be  called  the  outcome  of  the  limi- 
tations of  other  mediums  or  methods. 

Nor  is  the  pictorial  the  only  or  even  the  most  important  feature  or 
phase  of  photography,  for,  although  it  undoubtedly  bulks  most  largely 
in.  general  estimation,  and  for  the  highest  class  of  work  requires  prob- 
ably closer  study  and  greater  natural  ability  than  for  equal  success  in 
the  less  talked  about  phases ;  some  of  them  are  more  generally  useful 
and  bring  more  pleasure  and  profit  to  a  vastly  greater  number. 

To  take  only  one  of  these,  the  "Record  of  Fact,"  oftener  than  not 
belittled  and  considered  a  fatal  fault  by  the  impressionist,  but  that  has 
corrected  the  errors  of  ages  in  the  pictorial  representation  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  other  peoples,  and  the  natural  history,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  other  lands.  By  the  record  of  fact  the  traveler  may 
authenticate  his  text  with  pictorial  evidence  that  shows  things  as  they 
are  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  could  do,  and  the  more  perfect  the  tech- 
nique of  such  record,  the  greater  will,  of  course,  be  its  value. 

By  a  technically  perfect  negative  we  mean  one  showing  every  de- 
gree of  gradation  that  was  in  the  subject,  from  the  deepest  shadow  to 
the  highest  light;  each  correct  in  its  luminosity  in  relation  to  all  the 
others,  and  with  as  perfect  definition  as  a  lens  can  be  made  to  give,  and 
as  near  as  may  be  equally  so  all  over  the  plate. 

For  the  certain  production  of  such  a  negative  three  things  are  es- 
sential— correct  exposure,  correct  development  and  a  suitable  lens,  a 
harmonious  union  that  up  to  comparatively  recent  times  was  obtained 
.  now  and  then  "more  by  chance  than  good  guidance,"  but  which  now  is 
always  within  the  reach  of  every  average  photographer  who  cares  to 
employ  an  exposure  meter,  develop  by  "time,"  and  possesses  a  suitable 
lens. 

As  a  rule,  we  only  in  "Our  Table,"  speak  of  such  apparatus  and  ma- 
terial as  are  sent  for  examination  and  report,  but  as  during  the  past 
summer  we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  the  production  of  just  the  kind  of 
negatives  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  with  unqualified  success,  and 
with  hardly  a  failure,  the  nearest  approach  in  fact  to  "a  dozen  perfect 
negatives  out  of  every  dozen  plates,"  we  for  once  break  through  that 
rule  to  tell  how  and  with,  what  we  did  it. 

Various  brands  of  plates  were  employed,  most  of  them  orthochro- 
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matic  and  all  of  them  backed,  the  latter  being,  in  our  opinion,  essential 
for  the  highest  class  of  work  The  time,  the  crux  of  the  whole  business, 
was  ascertained  by  a  Wynne's  exposure  meter,  which  is  now  really 
worthy  of  the  adjective  which  its  makers  apply  to  it,  "Infallible,"  al- 
though we  did  not  in  all  cases  adhere  strictly  to  its  indication,  gener- 
ally extending  it  to  the  extent  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Hardly  less  important  is  the  development,  and,  as  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  experimenting,  we  believe  that  in  no  way  can  it  be  so  satis- 
factorily or  so  perfectly  accomplished  as  by  "time."  The  published  fac- 
tors may  not  always  be  the  best,  or  always  best  suited  for  the  kind  of 
negative  desired,  but  a  few  experiments  will  show  just  what  modification 
may  be  necessary.  We  employed  edinol,  partly  because  it  is  more  near- 
ly like  the  universally  approved  pyrogallol,  but  more  especially  because 
of  its  factor  of  6,  thereby  being  available  for  "sextuple"  development, 
in  which  the  only  calculation  required  is  dividing  by  ten,  placing  a  point 
between  the  figures  indicating  the  time  of  appearance  and  calling  the 
result  minutes.  In  this  we  employed  the  eikronometer,  the  hands  of 
which  are  easier  seen  in  the  light  of  the  dark  room  than  those  of  an  or- 
dinary watch;  and  in  every  case  during  the  whole  summer  the  result 
was  as  perfect  if  not  more  so  than  it  could  have  been  by  the  time-hon- 
ored development  by  examination. 

But  the  most  correct  exposure  and  the  most  perfect  development 
will  only  bring  into  being  the  latent  image  that  the  lens  has  made,  and 
consequently  there  is  at  least  a  half-truth  in  the  catch  saying  of  a  well- 
known  firm,  "It's  all  in  the  lens,"  so  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  and 
in  the  plastigmat,  which  in  a  previous  number  we  said  had  been  sent  to 
11s  by  The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company  for  a  long  trial,  we  have 
found  an  instrument  as  near  to  perfection  as  we  can  ever  hope  to  reach, 
and  far  nearer  than  only  a  few  years  ago  could  have  been  thought  pos- 
sible. It  is  fitted  into  their  now  well  known  "Volute"  shutter,  and  is 
good  to  look  at — a  thing  of  beauty  to  those  who  admire  and  can  ap- 
preciate the  very  highest  class  of  workmanship. 

Although  only  about  7}^  inches  in  focal  length,  it  covers  our  7^x5 
plate  perfectly,  and  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  compared  with  our 
long-time  favorite  rectilinear,  is  charmingly  brilliant.  That,  according 
to  our  usual  teaching,  is  too  short  to  give  on  that  size  of  plate  a  satis- 
factory perspective,  but  being  symmetrical,  either  of  the  elements  of 
the  combination  makes,  without  exception,  the  best  landscape,  or  gen- 
erally pictorial  lens,  that  we  have  ever  had  in  a  camera,  and  covers  per- 
fectly an  8*/£x6y2  plate.  Our  purpose  during  the  time  that  we  have  had 
the  plastigmat  was  the  making  of  negatives  for  enlargements  and  for 
lantern  slides ;  and,  keeping  the  subject  we  desired  to  include  well  within 
4x5,  our  success  was  phenomenal,  as  we  have  already  said,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  long  desired  but  rarely  obtained  dozen  of  perfect  nega- 
tives from  every  dozen  of  plates. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  plastigmat  is  better  than  others  of  the  anas- 
tigmat  family  because  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  many 
of  them ;  but  we  do  say  that  it  possesses  advantages  over  some  that  we 
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have  tried,  and  that  the  amateur  or  professional  photographer  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  own  one  and  who  will  intelligently  employ  an  ex- 
posure meter  and  "time"  development  may  secure  perfect  technique 
every  time. 


A  Modern  View  of  Photography. 

Synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  London. 

By  W.  Smedley  Aston, 

The  Choice  of  a  Subject. 

As  to  the  choice  of  a  subject,  one  finds  it  very  difficult  to  speak 
in  anything  more  than  the  most  general  terms,  but  he  who  has  rightly 
taken  up  photography  need  never  be  long  in  quest  of  a  subject.  Mor- 
ris somewhere  asks  the  question :  "What  then  is  worth  seeing  on  this 
earth?"  and  replies  in  one  word,  "everything" — this  to  love  and  foster, 
and  that  to  hate  and  destroy. 

There  is  no  need  to  refer  to,  much  less  to  photograph,  those  things 
which  the  eye  bids  us  hate,  for,  unhappily,  these  are  generally  better 
understood  than  "the  things  which  are  more  excellent,"  and  of  these 
I  want  first  to  refer  to  the  beauties  of  Nature.  Nature,  in  her  bright 
and  sunny  moments,  in  her  freshest  garb,  or,  maybe,  in  her  quietest  and 
most  peaceful  vein. 

It  may  not  be  on  her  grandest  days,  or  in  her  show  places.  It  may 
matter  little  whether  it  is  Nature  bold  and  majestic,  or  simple  and,  to 
the  ordinary  eye,  perhaps  scanty,  for  it  is  only  through  the  appreciation 
of  the  latter  that  we  can  at  all  comprehend  the  former. 

As  Tennyson  with  fine  imagery  truly  says:  "Earth  is  crammed 
with  heaven,  and  every  bush  afire  with  God.  But  only  he  who  sees, 
takes  off  his  shoes." 

The  Nature  we  must  first  learn  to  love  is  the  Nature  that  lies  round 
our  doors,  and  we  should  do  poorly  to  feast  on  her  grandest  and  most 
impressive  phases  when  we  have  not  tasted  of  her  simpler  ways. 

Now,  if  we  can  get  into  this  frame  of  mind,  we  shall  have  before 
us  a  new  field  with  illimitable  scope  for  landscape  work.  Beautiful  bits 
of  country,  which,  by  simple  direct  treatment,  can  be  most  successfully 
portrayed,  subjects  which,  in  themselves,  are  interesting  and-  need  no 
added  attraction  and  "fine  sky"  effects,  but  which  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination, to  depend  largely  for  their  attractiveness  on  line  and  form, 
and  pattern,  rather  than  on  elaborate  treatment  or  peculiarities  of 
manipulation. 

But,  as  before  stated,  with  regard  to  subject-matter  in  landscape 
photography,  one  cannot  give  directions  or  even  advice,  all  one  can  do 
is  to  point  out  the  importance  of  truthful  and  simple  treatment. 

Matters  of  Temperament. 
But,  as  to  selection  and  composition  and  representation,  these  are 
matters  of  temperament  and  individuality,  and  cannot  be  taught. 
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The  one  thing  needful  is  to  have  a  knowledge,  and,  what  is  more, 
something  of  an  understanding  of  Nature,  and  to  approach  her  in  a 
sympathetic  frame  of  mind.  The  heart  and  brain  should  be  in  entire 
and  perfect  consonance.  The  things  seen  in  Nature  that  touch  the 
emotions  and  illumine  the  moment  must  come  unsought.  They  can- 
not often  be  pointed  out  by  one  to  another. 

"But  every  man  that  walks  the  mead, 

In  bud  or  blade  or  bloom  may  find, 
According  as  his  humors  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind." 

Evening  Effects. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  a  veritable  procession  of  evening  effects 
in  landscape ;  nice  enough,  perhaps,  in  their  way,  so  far  as  they  go,  but 
often  too  hopelessly  out  of  tone,  and  with  skies  and  atmospheres  that 
are  palpably  impossible.  But,  with  regard  to  those  photographs  of  this 
class  that  are  not  so  faulty,  we  can  appreciate  them  for  the  sense  of  re- 
pose or  tranquility  which  they  give,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  even  from 
these  we  do  not  get  a  revelation  of  Nature  in  her  finest  moods.  More- 
over, the  repetition  of  this  class  of  work  has  too  often  resulted  in  the 
wholesale  manufacture  of  certain  melodramatic  effects,  which,  from 
the  mere  sense  of  repose  which  they  exhibit,  pass  with  the  unwary  for 
much  truer  and  better  work  than  they  really  are. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  higher  and  better  to  be  done 
in  landscape  photography  than  this,  and  if  some  of  us,  having  thor- 
oughly mastered  questions  of  technique,  would  turn  our  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  depicting  of  Nature  as  we  see  her  shining  through  the  sunny 
landscape,  I  think  our  photographic  exhibitions  would  quickly  become, 
not  only  less  sombre,  but  comprising,  as  they  would,  work  enriched 
with  a  more  affluent  wealth  of  detail,  would  become  much  more  inter- 
esting, by  reason  of  the  closer  proximity  to  truth  to  Nature  that  would 
prevail. 

Then,  again,  there  seems  to  be  abroad  an  affected  dread  of  being 
topographically  in  one's  work.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
Why,  it  has  been  said  that  even  Turner  was  only  a  glorified  topog- 
rapher, and  landscape  photography  will  only  become  interesting  when 
we  devote  ourselves  to  a  simpler,  more  accurate,  and  more  reverent 
portraiture  of  Nature.  And  here  I  would  remind  you  that  it  is  not  only 
the  ancient  architecture  that  is  so  well  worthy  of  being  portrayed,  but 
the  smiling  corn-fields  and  hedge-rows  which  are  all  too  rapidly  disap- 
pearing in  this  age  of  commercialism  and  ugliness,  and  giving  up  their 
beauty  for  ashes. 

Eclectic  Realism. 

But  you  say,  surely  this  is  undiluted  realism ;  and  I  would  answer, 
yes,  it  may  be,  but  even  in  realism  one  may  be  eclectic,  one  need  not 
bow  with  that  form  of  it  which  merely  worships  the  literal,  but  we 
would  the  rather  take  our  place  with  those  that  realize  that  even  in  Na- 
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lure  truth  and  vigor  alone  will  too  often  be  found  wanting,  unless  en- 
hanced with  a  sense  of  beauty  and  grace.  The  ideal  realism  which  we 
seek,  and  which  we  believe  is  largely  to  be  won  by  photography,  is  that 
which  comes  from  original  seeing,  and  simple  treatment,  or/in  other 
words,  from  sincerity  freed  from  mannerism.  All  of  which  I  fully  ad- 
mit is  so  easily  stated  and  so  hard  to  realize,  for  I  know  all  too  well, 
from  experience,  that  one  may  make  experiments  in  this  direction  which 
may  not  prove  satisfactory  at  first,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  may  soon  look 
for  some  encouragement  and  indication  that  we  are  at  least  on  right 
lines  in  our  work. 

Portraiture. 

Time  almost  forbids  us  even  to  throw  out  a  hint  or  suggestion  with 
regard  to  portraiture,  but  in  passing  we  may  remark  that  there  is  no 
need  to  seek  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  great  thing  is  to  find  a  sympa- 
thetic model,  and  one  that  has  an  interesting  face,  as  opposed  to  one 
of  the  merely  pretty  or  "faultily  faultless"  type,  but  interesting  by  rea- 
son of  decided  expression  of  character  in  some  form  or  other ;  and,  hav- 
ing found  a  suitable  model,  the  most  useful  method  is  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  one's  subpect,  both  as  regards  pose,  lighting  and  expres- 
sion, which  all  count  so  vitally  in  the  making  of  a  really  successful  pic- 
ture. Above  all,  avoid  the  more  than  meaningless  smile.  Some  people 
seem  unable,  or  at  least  unwilling,  to  trust  their  features  without  a 
smile  on  them,  but  how  much  more  dignified  in  a  woman  is  a  look  of 
composure  or  of  serenity ! 

Many  considerations  will  enter  into  one's  studies  in  portraiture 
which  we  cannot  deal  with  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  or  fastidious  in  regard  to  every  part  of  the  picture.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  suitableness  of  the  setting  and  surroundings  of  the  figure, 
which  may,  in  some  cases,  be  so  treated  as  to  be  interesting  in  every 
detail  without  causing  the  slightest  conflict  one  with  another ;  but  this 
can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  a  discerning 
and  discriminating  eye,  so  that  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  always  kept  in 
view,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  no  detail  of  a  picture,  however 
beautiful  or  interesting,  can  stand  by  itself,  but  it  must  be  as  impalpably 
part  of  the  whole  as  scent  is  of  the  flower  or  sweetness  of  the  grape. 
Our  detail  must  be  of  the  subject,  not  merely  in  it,  and  never  a  mere 
episode  in  a  collection  of  episodes. 

With  regard  to  pose,  that  which  is  the  most  natural  will  always  be 
most  successful.  Anything  in  the  direction  of  consciousness  or  stagi- 
ness  of  pose  is  fatal.  In  the  matter  of  lighting,  there  is  a  much  wider 
scope  and  complexity  of  subject  than  is  generally  supposed.  Widely 
different  lightings  may  give  two  portraits,  which  will  be  hardly  recog- 
nizable as  portraits  o  the  same  sitter.  Then  again,  with  cefrtain  light- 
ings, the  necessity  for  retouching  can  happily  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
if  not  entirely  obviated.  Broadly  speaking  a  simple  and  fairly  full  light- 
ing will  seem  to  be  desirable,  but  no  general  lines  can  be  laid  down  in 
this  matter,  for  there  is  nothing  which  should  be  more  closely  studied 
with  regard  to  each  individual  face,  or  that  has  more  direct  effect  on  the 
truthfulness  of  the  portrait  to  be  obtained. 
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With  regard  to  the  taking  of  the  photograph  at  just  the  right 
and  inevitable  moment,  no  suggestion  can  of  course  be  made.  It  is 
this,  more  than  anything,  that  is  to  make  or  mar  the  subject.  It  is  this 
that  will  either  vitalize  the  picture  or  will  stamp  it  with  the  depressing 
dullness  of  a  commercial  photograph.  One  thing  only  can  one  say. 
The  more  diligent  the  study  of  one's  subject,  the  more  insight  one  can 
get  into  it;  and  the  more  direct  and  simple  the  treatment,  the  greater 
the  success  will  be,  and  only  in  such  a  spirit  may  truthful  and  interest- 
ing portraits  be  obtained,  and  remember,  the  more  truthful,  the  more 
original,  and  the  nearer  it  will  come,  not  only  to  a  representation,  but 
to  an  interpretation  of  one's  subject. 

Without  any  straining — beyond  all  should  lurk  some  suggestion  of 
idea,  even  if  it  be  that  of  simplicity  itself.  All  that  is  wanted  is  an  indi- 
cation of  some  intention  or  motif,  some  touch  of  human  interest,  some- 
thing which,  in  our  case,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
a  dull  photograph  and  an  interesting  one.  Such  work  as  this  is,  I  be- 
lieve, more  likely  to  result  from  much  study  of  a  few  subjects  than  from  a 
fiftful  experience  with  a  variety  of  models.  It  was  this  practice  of  patient 
understanding  that  counted  for  so  much  with  most  of  the  painters  of  old 
which  the  world  holds  great  to-day,  and  almost  entirely  so  with  Velas- 
quez, one  of  the  most  original  of  them  all,  who,  through  a  lifetime, 
•  studied  and  painted  the  evolutions  of  the  countenance  and  figure  of  his 
friend  and  master,  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  with  a  marvellous  patience,  ever 
fresh  inspiration  and  increasing  originality.  Yes,  originality  will  the 
more  surely  come  unconsciously  and  from  a  fuller  mastery  of  one's  sub- 
ject. But  even  in  portraiture,  the  highest  form  of  photography,  the 
unique  value  of  which  places  it  on  so  prominent  a  plain,  even  here  we 
cannot  yet  claim  to  have  even  approached  the  fulness  of  its  possibilities ; 
but  I  believe  that,  if  only  we  could  forget  to  be  prepensely  "artistic," 
something  much  more  noble  and  dignified  and  beautiful  would,  before 
long,  replace  the  sorry  inanities  which  so  largely  characterize  photo- 
graphic portraiture  to-day,  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  behooves  us  all  to 
reconsider  our  aim,  and,  although  we  may  feel  that  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  achieve  much,  yet  we  should  recognize,  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
that  "to  travel  hopefully  is  almost  better  than  to  arrive,  and  the  true 
success  is  to  labor." 

What  Then  is  Our  Aim? 
What,  then,  is  our  aim?  To  seek  Nature,  whether  in  human  form 
or  in  landscape,  and  to  reverence  her.  To  go  forth,  as  Kipling  puts  it, 
"each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  in  his  separate  star,"  dis- 
cerning Nature  in  her  varying  vicissitudes,  discovering  what  to  our 
peculiar  selves  will  be  her  most  impelling  phases,  and  perhaps  loving 
her  best  in  the  beautiful  garb  of  sunshine.  Then,  having  found  our 
subject,  let  us  spare  no  pains,  or  thought,  or  work,  to  represent,  and 
maybe  to  interpret,  what  we  have  actually  seen,  as  faithfully  and  as  truly 
as  we  can  do,  within  the  limits  of  our  craft.  To  see  and  to  do,  to  behold 
and  to  portray,  in  our  case,  to  discern  truly,  and  to  photograph  well. 
These,  only  and  always,  are  the  first  and  the  last — these  are  the  warp 
and  the  weft. 
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The  Use  of  the  Vy  one  Meter* 


Although  full  instructions  for  the  use 
of  the  above  exposure  meter  have  al- 
ways accompanied  each  meter  sent  out 
by  the  manufacturers,  the  simplicity  ot 
the  meter  is  such  that  very  often,  after 
merely  a  casual  reading,  the  directions 
are  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  To  rem- 
edy this  as  much  as  possible,  the  writer 
has  caused  to  be  printed  on  the  back  of 
each  of  the  newer  speed  cards  concise 
instruction  for  the  use  of  the  meter,  and 
on  the  next  lot  printed  will  appear  a 
short  note  with  reference  to  the  method 
of  using  the  meter  when  one  wishes  to 
conform  to  the  time-worn  but  the  still 
golden  rule  of  photography  to  "expose 
for  the  shadows.  *  *  *''  This  infor- 
mation will  be  a  condensation  of  page 
5  in  the  book  of  instructions,  and  is  in 
effect  that  holding  the  meter  in  the 
shadow  of  one's  body,  when  allowing 
the  sensitive  paper  to  color  to  the  stan- 
dard tint,  is  generally  equivalent  to 
holding  it  in  the  shadow  part  of  the 
subject  itself. 

That  plate  speeds  vary  and  that, 
therefore,  the  speed  numbers  found 
upon  the  Wynne  speed  card  may  occa- 
sionally give  way  to  a  higher  or  lower 
number,  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  in- 
struction book  at  page  19,  as  follows: 
"The  list  of  plate  speed  numbers  is  the 
result  of  actual  camera  tests,  but  as  the 
speed  of  different  batches  of  plates  by 
the  same  makers  vary  considerably, 
they  must  only  be  taken  as  a  guide.  A 
good  plan  for  a  first  trial  is  to  make 
two  exposures  of  the  same  subject,  set- 
ting the  actinometer  time  for  one  at 
the  number  next  above  the  plate  speed 
given  and  for  the  others  at  the  number 
next  below  that  speed.  A  comparison 
of  the  resulting  negatives  will  then 
show  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  cor- 
rect exposure,  and  when  once  the  act- 
ual speedy  which  gives  the  best  results 
is  ascertained,  a  note  should  be  made 
of  it  for  future  use."  This  also,  being 
often  forgotten,  the  writer  has  thought 
best  to  add  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
plate  speeds  do  often  vary  to  the  next 
lot  of  cards  printed.  It  would  be  time 
well  spent  if  those  who  have  speed 
cards  not  bearing  the  above  informa- 
tion were  to  make  brief  notes  embody- 
ing the  same  on  the  cards  they  now 
have. 


The  Standard  tint  is  the  one  used  for 
outdoor  exposures,  and  on  page  4  of  the 
instruction  book  this  tint  is  said  to  be 
"the  darker  one" — and  yet  some  have 
used  the  lighter  tint  as  the  standard. 
The  Standard  tint  will  -be  noted  as  the 
darker  one  on  the  new  speed  cards. 

Although  it  would  seem  to  be  self- 
evident  that  if  the  sensitive  paper  be 
placed  in  a  pile,  under  the  dial,  and  on 
top  of  the  felt  pad,  the  light  will  pene- 
trate through  the  paper  in  use  to  that 
lying  immediately  below  at  every  ex- 
posure of  the  sensitive  paper  to  light, 
still  I  have  found  many  who  have  placed 
the  paper  in  the  meter  that  way  instead 
of  placing  it  under  the  upper  coil  of  the 
spring  as  suggested  in  the  directions 
on  the  outside  of  each  packet  of  paper. 

The  exposure  for  a  standard  subject 
(average  landscape  work)  must  be  va- 
ried to  suit  other  subjects,  as  per  the 
full  instructions  given  on  page  16  of  the 
instruction  book  or  the  brief  directions 
on  the  back  of  each  meter  case.  Pages 
16  to  19  of  the  instruction  book  on  pho- 
tographing exceptional  subjects  should 
be  memorized,  or  at  least  carefully  read 
by  every  user  of  the  Wynne  meter — 
and  by  those  who  use  it  not,  as  well. 

Non-Halation  plates  are  listed  at 
their  utmost  speed,  which  is  that  of  the 
upper  and  faster  of  the  two  emulsions 
with  which  they  are  coated;  to  expose 
for  the  lower  emulsion,  which  is  gener- 
ally one- fourth  the  speed  of  the  upper, 
the  speed  number  should  be  lowered 
two  numbers,  i.  e.,  from  F  90  to  F  64, 
etc.  The  writer  has  secured  excellent 
results  by  exposing  for  the  upper  emul- 
sion and  does  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  Non-Halation  plates  at 
either  the  speed  of  the  upper  or  lower 
emulsions.  They  provide  a  slow  plate 
for  general  use,  a  fast  one  when  needed. 

As  a  deduction  from  the  foregoing  J 
would  state  that  he  will  best  use  his 
meter  and  find  it  the  greater  help  who 
most  carefully  reads  the  book  of  in- 
structions accompanying  the  same. 

Henry  Wenzel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Wenzel  reports  that  he  has  tested 
the  new  Hammer  Ortho  plates  and  has 
found  both  the  Extra  Fast  and  the 
Non-Halalion  brand  to  be  F  64  of  the 
Wynne  speed  numbers.  The  probabil- 
ity that  these  plates  will  show  an  in- 
crease of  speed  in  the  near  future  ac- 
counts for  their  not  being  listed  at  their 
present  speed  at  this  time. — Eds. 
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Secretaries  of  Camera  clubs  or  photographic  societies  or  associations  are  respectfully  requested  to  send  to 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have  been  read  before  the 
members,  or  anything  oi  general  interest  to  our  readers. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  November 
11th,  at  the  club  rooms,  No.  3  West 
Twenty-ninth  street,  President  Crosby 
presiding.  Ihe  treasurer  reported  an 
excellent  state  of  affairs  so  far  as  the 
financial  resources  of  the  club  are  con- 
cerned. The  Committee  on  Meetings 
reported  arrangements  for  future  lect- 
ures of  an  interesting  nature.  The 
Lantern  Slide  Committee  reported 
progress  on  the  preparation  of  the  club 
interchange  set  and  that  the  lantern 
would  be  in  operation  Wednesday 
nights  for  the  testing  of  slides. 

The  Print  Committee  reported  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  the  Boston 
Camera  Club  to  be  held  from  Novem- 
ber 17th  to  December  1st,  and  arrange- 
ments for  subsequent  exhibitions  foi 
three  months.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Lee 
Ferguson,  announced  that  an  important 
matter  had  suddenly  been  brought  up, 
and.  upon  his  motion  a  recess  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  meet.  On  the  conven- 
ing of  the  meeting  the  president  report- 
ed that  an  official  communication  had 
been  received  by  the  Camera  Club  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Turin  (Italy)  Pho- 
tographic Society  exhibition,  stating 
that  many  prizes  had  been  awarded  to 
members  of  the  club  and  that  the  King 
of  Italy's  special  prize  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Camera  Club. 

It  appears  the  club  neglected  to  take 
any  action  regarding  exhibits  to  be  sent 
to  the  Turin  exhibition  when  the  usual 
circulars  descriptive  of  it  were  received. 

De  Cesnola,  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  however,  after  several  in- 
terviews with  Mr.  Stieglitz.  prevailed 
upon  him  to  prepare  and  collect  exhib- 
its of  various  noted  amateurs  in  the 
United  States.  This  he  did  and  had 
them  framed  at  his  own  expense  all 
rather  hurriedly  and  attended  to  their 
shipment  to  Turin,  regarding  it  as  a 
collective  exhibit  of  American  pictorial 
photography.  Owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, the  awards  were  made  to 
the  Camera  Club,  which  as  a  club  did 
not   contribute   anything   and   on    that 


account  it  could  not  properly  receive 
the     King's    prize.     The    recognition, 
however,  by  the  King  of  Italy  of  the 
high    standard     of    American     photo- 
graphic art,  was  a  source  of  much  con- 
gratulation among  the  members  of  the 
club,  and  will  undoubtedly  strengthen 
the  movement  of  having  a  strictly  pic- 
torial photographic  section  in  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904  and  greatly 
helo  the  cause  of  pictorial  photography. 
Under  the   conditions  the  Board  of 
Directors  decided  to  reject  the  proffered 
honor  and  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions 
to  that  effect  which  step  was  ratified  by 
the  members  in  open  meeting. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution,  the  letter 
from  the  management  of  the  Turin  ex- 
hibition and  the  following  circular  letter 
has  been  given  out  to  the  press  by  Mr. 
E.  Lee  Ferguson,  Secretary. 

The  announcement  has  been  made  in 
the  press  that  at  the  "Exposizione  In- 
ternazionale  d'Arte  Decorativa  Mo- 
drena,"  in  Turin,  Italy,  the  grand  prize 
of  the  King  of  Italy  was  awarded  to  the 
Camera  Club  of  New  York,  for  the 
besf  collection  of  pictorial  photography. 
This  recognition  of  American  work  is 
most  gratifying,  indicating  so  clearly 
the  strides  made  within  the  last  five 
years  and  demonstrating  the  ability  of 
this  country  to  wrest  the  pre-eminence 
in  this  branch  of  art  from  England, 
France  and  Germany.  It,  however, 
placed  the  Camera  Club  in  an  awkward 
position,  as  the  club  had  not  prepared 
the  collection  to  which  the  award  was 
made.  Official  information  having  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  o! 
the  Camera  Club  on  the  evening  of  a 
regular  monthly  meeting,  the  club  has- 
tened to  take  such  action  as  would  place 
it  in  a  proper  light  before  the  world. 
This  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  let- 
ter, together  with  the  resolution  which 
was  passed  by  both  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  members  in  open  meeting 
within  two  hours  after  such  letter  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  club. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
received  by  Mr.  Stieglitz,  and  of  the 
resolutions  adopted: 
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Then,  the  building  in  the  centre,  the  ob- 
jective point,  although  well  enough 
placed,  is  tar  too  new  and  out  of  har- 
mony with  its  surroundings.     The  title 


wanders  all  over  without  finding  that 
for  which  it  looks. 

1536-  Mattie  S.  Mitchell.— The 
Interior  hardly  includes  enough  to  be 
interesting,  the  lens  being  of  too  nar- 
row an  angle  for  the  subject.  So  far 
as  it  goes,  however,  it  is  fairly  good 
and  would  have  been  better  with  a 
longer  exposure.  The  contrasts  are 
too  great,  that,  for  example,  between, 
say,  the  table-cover  and  jambs  of  the 
fireplace  and  the  wall  on  its  left,  the 
one  being  simply  the  white  paper  and 
the  other  the  paper  as  black  2s  it  could 
be  made.  With  a  sufficiently  long  ex- 
posure you  would  have  got  the  neces- 
sary detail  in  the  shadows  long  before 
the  lights  were  developed  to  such  in- 
tensity.   See  "Answers." 

I5?7.  W.  A.  Rowley.— "A  Summer 
Vista"  is  a  good  subject  that  might  have 
been  better  photographed.  The  first 
impression  is  unfavorable,  from  a  feel- 
ing that  there  is  something  wrong:  and 
a  little  consideration  and  study  shows 


somehow  suggests,  and  you  cannot 
help  or  avoid  the  suggestion;  an  old 
picturesque  affair;  and  the  total  absence 
of  the  picturesque  in  this  comes  like  a 
shock  to  one.  It  is  an  excellent  photo- 
graph, however,  and  with  care  and 
study  you  will  do  better  in  the  art  di- 

W.  E.  Cogswell.— "Waiting,"  no- 
ticed as  1514.  and  altered  as  we  sug- 
gested, is  very  much  improved. 

I53S.  W,  H.  B lac ar.— "Under  the 
B'uff."  Technically,  this  is  from  an 
under  developed  negative,  and  is  dark 
all  over  with  an  even  darkness  suggest- 
ive of  even  more  than  the  "shades  of 
evening."  Nor  should  we  have  eared 
for  it  had  the  technique  been  perfect; 
the  suggestion  of  parallel  horizontal 
lines — lines  repeating  the  top  and  bot- 
tom margins  in  a  wav  that  is  not  satis- 
factory. Then,  there  is  a  lack  of  mo- 
live,  no  objective  point  or  anything  of 
more  importance  than  another  to  which 
the  lines  might  lead  the  eye,  so  that  it 


■learly  what  it  is.  The  point  of  view 
eproduces  the  horizon  as  almost  a 
traight  line  cutting  the  picture  in  t»o, 
nd  although  the  winding  stream  leadi 


